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TO TA 


RIGHT REVEREND 
JOHN DOUGLAS, D. p. 


LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 
/ 


MY LORD, 


'F: HE trouble you were laſt year ſo good as to take, 
in peruſing a conſiderable part of this work in 


manuſcript, and the favourable ſentiments you were 


pleaſed to expreſs of what you had got time to peruſe, 


have emboldened me to dedicate it to your Lordſhip. 


I mean not thus to beſpeak your future patron- 
age, or even approbation of the whole, when you {hall 
become acquainted with it. That can be only as your 
better judgment ſhall direct. I well know that, if the 


book have no merit of its own, no patron whatever can 
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long preſerve it, or ought to preſerve it, if he could, 
from its natural fate, ob/zvi0u. But I am happy in this 
opportunity of expreſſing to the world my gratitude for 
the patronage you have already beſtowed both on it and 
on its author. I am happy alſo to have it in my power 
to inſcribe a work intended for promoting the beſt in- 
tereſts of mankind, the cauſe of truth and probity, to 
one who, to the ſatisfaction of the candid and judicious, 
has approved himſelf an able defender of the moſt im- 
portant truths, as well as a ſucceſsful detector of fraud 


and falſehood. 


I have the honour to be, with great reſpect, 


MY LORD, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


ABERDEEN, 
September 17, 1788. 
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N compliance with a cuſtom, which is not without its advantages, 

I purpoſe, in this place, to lay before the reader ſome account of 
the following work, its riſe and progreſs, nature and deſign. To 
do ſo will, perhaps, be thought the more neceſſary, as there have 
been, in this and the preceding century, many publications on the 
Goſpels, both abroad and at home, in ſome or other of which, it 
may be ſuppoſed, that all the obſervations of any conſequence, which 
can be offered here, muſt have been anticipated, and the ſubject in 
a manner exhauſted. I am not of opinion that the ſubje& can be 
ſo eaſily exhauſted as ſome may ſuppoſe. I do not even think it 
poſſible for the richeſt imagination to preclude all ſcope for further 
remark, or for the greateſt acuteneſs to ſuperſede all future criti- 
ciſm. On the other hand, it muſt be owned poſſible, that a man 
may write copiouſly on a ſubject, without adding to the ſtock of 
knowledge provided by thoſe who wrote before him, or ſaying any 
thing which has not been already as well, or perhaps better, ſaid by 
others. How far this is applicable to the preſent publication, muſt 
be ſubmitted to the judicious and intelligent reader. In the mean 
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time, it may be hoped that it will not be judged an unfair attempt 
at beſpeaking his favour, to give him a brief account of the origin 
and preparation of the work now offered to his examination. 

As far back as the year 1750, ſoon after I had gotten the charge 
of a country pariſh, I firſt formed the deſign of collecting ſuch uſeful 
criticiſms on the text of the New Teſtament, as ſhould either occur 
to my own obſervation, or as I ſhould meet with in the courſe of my 
reading ; particularly, to take notice of ſuch propoſed alterations on 
the manner of tranſlating the words of the original, as appeared not 
only defenſible in themſelves, but to yield a better meaning, or at 
leaſt, to expreſs the meaning with more perſpicuity or energy. 
Having, for this purpoſe, provided a folio paper book, which I di- 
vided into pages and columns, correſponding to the pages and co- 
lumns of the Greek New Teſtament which I commonly uſed, 1 
wrote down there, in the proper. place, as they occurred, ſuch. al- 
terations on, the tranſlation as, in my judgment, tended to improve 
it, and could be rationally ſupported. And having divided the pages 
in the middle, I allotted the upper part of each for the verſion, and 
the lower for /cholia, or notes containing the reaſons (wherever it 
appeared neceſſary to ſpecify reaſons) of the changes introduced. In 
this way I proceeded many years, merely for my own improvement, 


and that I might qualify myſelf for being more uſeful to the people 
intruſted to my care. I did not aſſign to this occupation any ſtated 


portion of my time, but recurred to it occaſionally, when any thing 
occurred in reading, or offered itſelf to my reflections, which ap- 


peared to throw light on any paſſage of the New Teſtament, 


Things proceeded in this train, till I found I had made a new ver- 
ſion of a conſiderable part of that book, particularly of the Goſpels. 
The /cholia I had added, were indeed very brief, being intended 
only to remind me of the principal reaſons on which my judgment of 
the different paſſages had been founded. But ſoon after, from a 
1 change 
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change of circumſtances and ſituation, having occaſion to turn my 
thoughts more cloſely to ſcriptural criticiſm than formerly, I entered 
into a minute examination of many points concerning which I had 
thrown together ſome hints in my collection. On ſome of the 
points examined, I have found reaſon to change my firſt opinion: 
on others I have been confirmed in the judgment I had adopted. I 
have always laid it down as a rule, in my reſearches, to diveſt my- 
ſelf, as much as poſſible, of an exceſſive deference to the judgment 
of men; and I think that, in my attempts this way, I have not been 
unſucceſsful, I am even confident enough to ſay, that I can with 
Juſtice apply to myſelf the words of the poet : 


Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiſtri; 


or rather the words of one much greater than he; have learnt, in 
things ſpiritual, to call no man Maſter upon earth. At the ſame time 
that I have been careful to avoid an implicit deference to the judg- 
ment of any man, I have been ready to give a patient hearing, and 
impartial examination, to reaſon and argument, from what quarter 
ſoever it proceeded. That a man differs from me on ſome articles, 
has given me no propenſity to reject his ſentiments on other articles; 
neither does the concurrence of his ſentiments with mine on ſome 
points, make me prone to admit his ſentiments on others. Truth 1 
have always ſought (now there is no reſpeCt of perſons in this pur- 
ſuit) : and, if a man may pronounce ſafely on what paſſes within his 
own breaſt, I am warranted to lay, I have — it in the love of 
truth. 
It muſt be acknowledged that, though a blind attachment to cer- 
tain favourite names has proved, to the generality of mankind, a 
copious ſource of error; an overweening conceit of their own reaſon 
has not proved leſs effectual in ſeducing many who affect to be con- 
ſidered as rational inquirers. In theſe I have often obſerved a funda- 
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mental miſtake, in relation to the proper province of the reaſoning 
faculty. With them, reaſon is held the ſtandard of truth ; whereas, 
it is, primarily, no more than the teſt or the touchſtone of evidence, 
and, in a ſecondary ſenſe only, the ſtandard of truth. Now the dif- 
ference between theſe two, however little it may appear on a ſuper- 
ficial view, is very great. When God revealed his will to men, he 
gave them ſufficient evidence, that the information conveyed to them 
by his miniſters, was a revelation from him. And it cannot be juſtly 
doubted that, without ſuch evidence, their unbelief and rejection of 
his miniſters would have been without guilt. The works, ſaid our 
Lord, which the Father hath given me to finiſh, bear witneſs of me, that 
the Father hath ſent me. And again: A I had not done among them 
the works which none other man did, they had not bad jin*, His 
works were ſufficient evidence that what he taught was by commiſ- 
ſion from God; and without ſuch evidence, he acknowledges their 
| unbelief would have been blameleſs: whereas, on the contrary, 
having gotten ſuch evidence, there was nothing further they were 
entitled to, and conſequently their diſbelief was inexcuſable. 


Some modern rationaliſts will ſay, Is not the ſubject itſelf ſub- 
© mitted to the teſt of reaſon, as well as the evidence ? It is rea- 
dily granted, that a ſubject may be poſſeſſed of ſuch characters as 
are ſufficient ground of rejecting it in point of evidence, and is, 
therefore, in this reſpect, ſubmitted to the teſt of reaſon. If any 
thing were affirmed that is ſelf-contradiQory, or any thing enjoined 
that is immoral, we have ſufficient internal evidence, that ſuch 
things cannot proceed from the Father of lights, and the Fountain 
of good, which all the external proofs that could be produced on the 
other ſide would never be able to ſurmount. The proofs, in that 
caſe, might confound, but could not rationally convince, the under- 
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ſtanding. We may, for example, venture to aſſert, that no con— 
ceivable evidence from without, could render the theology of He- 
ſiod or Homer, in any degree, credible. Thus far, therefore, it will 
be allowed, that reaſon is entitled to examine and judge concerning 
the ſubject itſelf: for there may be ſomething in the ſubjea that iaay 
ſerve as evidence, either in its favour, or againſt it. At the ſame 
time it muſt be owned that, the more the ſubject is above the things 
which commonly: fall under the diſcuſſion of our faculties, the nar— 
rower is the range of our reaſon ; inſomuch that, in things ſo far 
beyond our reach, as thoſe may be ſuppoſed to be, which are con- 
veyed by revelation from God, there is hardly any internal charac- 
ter that can be conſidered as ſufficient to defeat a claim, other- 


wiſe well ſupported, but either, as has been ſaid, abſurdity or im- 
morality. 


Now, here lies the principal difference between the impartial 
ſeekers of truth, whoſe minds are unbiaſſed on every ſide, and thoſe 
who, under the appearance of exalting human reaſon, idolize all 
their own conceptions and prejudices. I ſpeak not of thoſe who 
reject revelation altogether ; but of thoſe who, whilſt they admit 
the truth of the Chriſtian revelation in general, conſider their own 
reaſon as competent to determine, and prejudge, as I may ſay, what 
it is fit for God, either to declare as truth, or to command as duty 
Such people, for example, if they do not diſcover an uſeful purpoſe 
that any particular declaration in Scripture can anſwer, boldly con- 
clude, in defiance of the cleareſt poſitive evidence, that it is not 
there : if they cannot divine the intention of Providence in the pro- 
duction of any being, or order of beings, of which there may be 
frequent mention in holy writ, they infer that ſuch being, or order 
of beings, notwithſtanding the notice there taken of them, does 
not exiſt, They will not admit the reality of an operation, of 
which they do not perfectly comprehend the manner, though the 
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former may be a matter clearly revealed in Scripture, the latter not. 
Now the rejection of the aid of reaſon altogether (the common error 
of fanatics of every denomination), and ſuch a conviction as that 
now deſcribed of its all- ſufficiency, are extremes which the judicious, 
but humble- minded Chriſtian, will think it incumbent on him equally 
to guard againſt. 


Indeed, thoſe deifiers of human reaſon, of whom I have been 


ſpeaking, ſeem, all the while, to miſtake the proper province of 
reaſon. They proceed on the ſuppoſition that, from her own na- 
tive ſtock, ſhe is qualified for the diſcovery 'of truth ; of all ſuch 
truths, at leaſt, as are of any conſequence to a man to be acquainted 
with. The fact is nearly the reverſe : for except thoſe things which 
| paſs within our own minds, and which we learn ſolely from what 
is called conſciouſneſs, and except the deductions made from ſelf- 
evident or mathematical axioms, all our information relating to fact, 
or exiſtence of any kind, is from without. Hence all our know- 
ledge of arts, ſciences, languages; of hiſtory, philoſophy, and every 
thing in which human life is concerned. Do I, by this, mean to 
depreciate human reaſon as a thing of little conſequence ? Far from 
it. Reaſon, I am ſenſible, is abſolutely neceſſary to render us capa- 
ble of that information from without, by which we are enabled to 
make ſo great progreſs in knowledge. For want of this power en- 
tirely, or at leaſt in the requiſite degree, how little, comparatively, 
is the greateſt knowledge which the moſt ſagacious of the brute cre- 
ation can attain? I cannot, therefore, be juſtly thought to derogate 
from a faculty which, by my hypotheſis, conſtitutes the radical diſ- 
tinction between man and beaſt. Would a man be underſtood to de- 
preciate that admirable organ of the body, the eye, becauſe he 
affirmed, that unleſs the world, which is without the body, fur- 
niſhed us with light, our eyes could be of no ſervice to us? Reaſon 
is the eye of the mind: it is in conſequence of our poſſeſſing it, that 
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we are ſuſceptible either of religion or of law. Now the light by 
which the mental eye is informed, comes alſo from without, and con- 
fiſts chiefly in teſtimony, human or divine. | 


I wonld recommend it, therefore, to thoſe who are accounted the 
moſt refined rationaliſts in religion to take the trouble to reflect a 
little, and enquire what is the method which they, and indeed all, 
muſt follow, in the acquiſition of human knowledge. In natural 
hiſtory, for example, how inſignificant would be our progreſs, if our 
conviction were to be regulated by the ſame maxims by which thoſe 
men ſeem to regulate their faith in matters of revelation ? If our not 
knowing the uſe of any thing were a ſufficient reaſon for diſbelieving 
its exiſtence, how many animals, how many vegetables, how many 
inanimate ſubſtances, apparently uſeleſs, or even noxious, ſhould 
we diſcard out of our ſyſtems of nature, inflexibly denying that they 
exiſt anywhere, except in the diſordered imaginations of men? Nor 
ſhould we make greater proficiency in the other branches of ſcience. 
Of nothing have we clearer evidence than of this, that by means of 
the food which animals ſwallow, life is preſerved, the body is nou- 
riſhed, the limbs gradually advance in ſtrength and ſize, to their full 
maturity. Yet, where is the philoſopher, where is the chymiſt, who 
can explain, or will pretend to underſtand, the proceſs whereby 
the nouriſhment is converted into chyle, and the chyle into blood,. 
and the blood into ſkin and fleſh, and bones and finews ?. 


Now if, in matters of ſcience, merely human, our ignorance of the 
uſe, in the one caſe, and of the manner of operation, in the other, does 
not preclude our belief of the fact, a belief which ultimately reſts, in 


moſt caſes, on the teſtimony of our fellow-creatures; can we think it 


reaſonable to be more ſhy of admitting a fact, on the teſtimony of God, 
when, in effect, we admit that ſufficient ground is given us to con- 
clude that we have his teſtimony ? For I do not here argue, with 
the deniers of revelation, but with thoſe who, profeſſing to believe 
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it, reject its obvious meaning. Are we better acquainted with 
things divine than with things human ? or with things eternal than 
with things temporal? Our Lord, in his converſation with Nico- 
demus, ſeemed to conſider it as an acknowledged truth, that things 
earthly are more level to the natural capacity of man than things 
heavenly *, Yet how ſoon would an effectual ſtop be put to our 


_ Progreſs in every branch, even of earthly ſcience, were we to lay 


down as maxims, that the exiſtence of any being, however well 
atteſted, whereof we cannot diſcover the uſe, 1s not to be believed ; 
and that the production of an effect, if we do not comprehend the 
mode of operation in the cauſe, is incredible? The much greater part 
of all human knowledge, whether of things corporeal, or things 
ſpiritual, things terreſtrial, or things celeſtial, is originally from in- 
formation. Revelation means no other than information from God; 
and whatever human knowledge we derive from the teſtimony of 
our fellow-mortals, which is more than ninety-nine parts in a hun- 
dred of all we are poſſeſſed of, is, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, a revelation from man. In regard to both we ought, no 
doubt, in the firſt place, to be ſatisfied that we have the proper teſ- 
timony : but when this point is aſcertained, I think it unaccountable 
to reject the obvious meaning of the divine teſtimony (which is in- 
directly to reject the teſtimony), on grounds which no judicious 
perſon would think ſufficient to warrant- him in rejecting the teſti- 
mony of a man of character. If ye have not ſatisfactory evidence, 


that what claims to be the teſtimony of God 1s really ſuch, ye are no 


doubt intitled to reject it. But do not firſt admit the teſtimony, and 


afterwards refuſe your aſſent to what it manifeſtly implies; and 
that for ſuch a reaſon as would prove no obftacle to your aſſent, 


on the information of a fellow-mortal. This is ſurely the reverſe of 
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what might be expected from a humble pious Chriſtian. Per 77 we 
receive the witneſs of man, the witneſs of God is greater“. 


Beſides, this conduct, in rejecting the obvious ſenſe of the di- 
vine teſtimony, is the more inexcuſable, as the circumſtance on 
which the rejection is founded, is ſuch as the whole analogy of na- 
ture leads us to expect, in all the works of the Creator. If, in every 
part of the creation, we find that there are many creatures, the pur- 
poſe of whoſe exiſtence we cannot inveſtigate; and that there are 
hardly any natural productions in which, though, from experience, 
we may diſcover the cauſe, we can trace its operation; it is but juſt 
to conclude, that this unſearchableneſs to human faculties, is a ſort 
of ſignature impreſſed on the works of the Moſt High, and which, 
when found in any thing atteſted as from him, ought to be held, at 
leaſt, a preſumption in favour of the teſtimony. | 


But, though nothing can be more different from an implicit adop- 
tion of all the definitions, diſtinctions, and particularities of a ſecc, 
than the general diſpoſition of the rationaliſt; there is often a great 
reſemblance in their methods of criticiſing, and in the ſtretches which 
they make for diſguiſing the natural interpretation of the ſacred text. 
Each is, in this, actuated by the ſame motive, namely, to obtrude on 
others that interpretation which ſuits his favourite hypotheſis. And, 
if we may ſay of the one, that he is too fooliſh to be improved by 
teaching ; we may, with equal juſtice, ſay of the other, that he is 
too wiſe to attend to it. Revelation, ſurely, was never intended for 
ſuch as he. Our Lord ſaid to the Phariſees, that he came not 70 
call the righteous, but ſinners, to repentance *, We may, with like 
reaſon, ſay, he came not to inſtruct the learned, but the ignorant. 
Nay he, in effect, ſays ſo himſelf. It was to babes in knowledge, 
not to /ages, that the things of God were revealed by him*. The 
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diſpoſition of children, ſo oſten recommended as neceſſary for our 


giving a proper reception to the Goſpel, and obtaining admiſſion 
into the kingdom, refers as clearly to the teachable temper of chil- 
dren, free from prepoſſeſſions and ſelf-conceit, as to their humility 
and innocence. How ſtrongly is this ſentiment expreſſed by the 
Apoſtle: F any man among you ſeemeth to be wiſe in this world, let 
him become a fool, that he may be wiſe” ! The judicious and candid 
will not miſtake me, as, in matters of religion, decrying the uſe 
of reaſon, without which, I am ſenſible, we cannot proceed a 
ſingle ſtep; but as pointing out the proper application of this 
faculty. 


In what concerns revelation, reaſon has a two-fold province; firſt, 
to judge whether what is preſented to us as a revelation from God, 
or, which is the ſame thing, as the divine teſtimony to the truth 
of the things therein contained, be really ſuch or not; ſecondly, to 
judge what is the import of the teſtimony given, For the former 
of theſe, firſt, the external evidences of Chriſtianity offer themſelves 
to our examination, prophecy, miracles, human teſtimony ; and 
then the internal, ariſing from the character of the diſpenſation it- 
ſelf, its ſuitableneſs to the rational and moral nature of ſuch a crea- 
ture as man. As to the ſecond point, the meaning of the revelation 


given; if God has condeſcended to employ any human language in 


revealing his will to men, he has, by employing ſuch an inſtrument, 
given us reaſon to conclude that, by the eſtabliſhed rules of inter- 
pretation in that language, his meaning mult be interpreted. Other- 
wiſe the uſe of the language could anſwer no end, but either to con- 
found, or to deceive. If the words of God were to be interpreted 
by another ſet, of rules than that with which the grammar of the 
language, founded in general uſe, preſents us; with no propriety 
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could it be ſaid that the divine will is revealed to us, till there were 
a new revelation furniſhing us with a key for unlocking the old. 
This conſideration points to the neceſſity of the grammatical art, 
and of criticiſm, by means of which, readers, eſpecially of a diſtant 
age and country, muſt arrive at the requiſite proficiency in the 
language. As to both theſe, it 1s evident that the facred writers 
addreſs themſelves to our reaſon. Why, ſaid our Lord", even of 
yourſelves, judge ye not what is right? And the Apoſtle Paul“: 7 
ſpeak as to wiſe men, judge ye what I ſay, With the firſt, the evi- 
dences of the truth of our religion, I am not here concerned. The 
great deſign of this work is, to deliver with plainneſs, in our own 
tongue, a very eſſential part of what was, more than ſeventeen cen- 
turies ago, communicated in another tongue, to the inhabitants of 
countries remote from ours. It was, in order the more effeQually - 
to anſwer this end, particularly, to remove all prejudices and pre- 
poſſeſſions which might prove obſtructions in the way, that I deter- 
mined, on reflection, to add to the Verſion the Preliminary Diſſerta- 
tions, and the Notes. 

The neceſſary aids for acquiring the knowledge of an ancient and 
foreign tongue, are more or fewer, according to the circumſtances 
of the caſe. The diſtance of time and place, and the great differ- 
ence, in reſpect of cuſtoms, manners, and ſentiments, between 
thoſe to whom the ſacred writers firſt addreſſed themſelves, and the 
preſent inhabitants of this iſland, could not fail to occaſion our meet- 
ing with ſome difficulties. And, although it cannot be juſtly doubted, 
that a good deal of light has been thrown on ſome points, by the 
labours of former critics; it can as little be denied that, by the 
ſame means, many things have been involved in greater darkneſs. 
In other critical enquiries, wherein religion is not concerned, there 
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is little to bias the judgment in pronouncing on what ſide the truth 
lies. But where religion is concerned, there are often not only in- 
veterate prejudices, but ſecular motives, to be ſurmounted, to whoſe 
influence few can boaſt an entire ſuperiority. Beſides, I ſhall have 
an opportunity to obſerve, in the ſequel, that, in what relates to this 
ſubject, there has come a gradual change on the meaning of many 
words, conſequent on the changes which have been gradually intro- 
duced into the church, in religious ceremonies, modes of govern- 
ment, and formularies of doctrine. Old names are given to things 
comparatively new, which have, by inſenſible degrees, ariſen out of 
the old, and have at laſt ſupplanted them. 

To trace ſuch changes with accuracy, is an eſſential quality of phi- 
lology. A tranſlator, when he finds that the words uſed by for- 
mer tranſlators, though right at firſt, have ſince contracted a mean- 
ing different from that in which they were originally employed, ſees 


it neceſſary, that he may do juſtice both to his author and to his ſub- 


ject, to ſubſtitute ſuch terms as, to the beſt of his judgment, are 
adapted to convey thoſe ſentiments, and thoſe only, intended by the 
author. When a change is made from what people have been long 
accuſtomed to, it is juſtly expected that the reaſon, unleſs it be ob- 
vious, ſhould be aſſigned. Hence ariſes the propriety of /cholia, or 
notes, both for vindicating the verſion, and for ſupplying further 
information, which, if not neceſſary to all, is, to moſt readers, highly 
uſeful. The frequent alluſions to rites, cuſtoms, and incidents, 
well known to the natives of the writer's country, and to his con- 
temporaries, render ſuch occaſional illuſtrations, as can be given in 
the notes, very expedient for thoſe of diſtant lands and ages. It is 
not on account of any peculiar obſcurity in ſacred writ, that more 
has been judged requiſite in this way, with regard to it, than with 
regard to any other writings ; but partly on account of certain pe- 
culiarities in the caſe, and partly on account of the ſuperior import- 

ance 
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ance of the ſubject. Of both theſe I ſhall have occaſion to take no- 
tice in the Preliminary Diſſertations. There is a further uſe in 
bringing additional light for viewing theſe ſubjects in, though we 
admit that the light abſolutely neceſſary was not deficient before. 


To brighten our perceptions is to ſtrengthen them ; and to ſtrengthen 


them, is to give them a firmer hold of the memory, and to render 
them more productive of all the good fruits that might naturally be 
expected from them. The moſt we can ſay of the beſt illuſtrations 
which, from the knowledge of Chriſtian antiquity, critics have been 
enabled to give the ſacred text, is like that which the ingenious au- 
thor of Polymetis ſays, in regard to the utility of his enquiries into 
the remains of ancient ſculpture and painting, for throwing light 
upon the claſſics. * The chief uſe,” ſays he, I have found in 
&« this ſort of ſtudy, has not been ſo much in diſcovering what was 
«© wholly unknown, as in ſtrengthening and beautifying what was 
“ known before. When the day was ſo much overcaſt juſt now, 
« you ſaw all the ſame objects that you do at preſent ; theſe trees, 
“e that river, the foreſt on the left hand, and thoſe ſpreading vales 
ce to the right: but now the ſun is broke out, you ſee all of them 


more clearly, and with more pleaſure. It ſhews ſcarce any thing 


„that you did not ſee before; but it gives a new life and luſtre to 


every thing that you did ſee.” | 
But it cannot be denied that, on this ſubject, many things have 


been advanced, in the way of illuſtration, which have ſerved more 


to darken, than to illuminate, the ſacred pages. I have great reaſon 
to think that, in my reſearches into this matter, I have been im- 
partial; but, whether I have been ſuccefsful, is another queſtion : for, 
though partiality in the method of conducting an enquiry, ſufficiently 
accounts for its proving unfruitful, the utmoſt impartiality will not 
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always enſure ſucceſs. There are more conſiderations which, in a 


work of this kind, muſt be taken into view, than even readers of 
diſcernment will at firſt have any apprehenſion of, Several of the 
changes here adopted, in tranſlating both words and idioms, will, 
I know well, upon a ſuperficial view, be judged erroneous ; and 
many of them will doubtleſs be condemned as frivolous, which it 
is to be hoped will, on deeper reflection, be admitted, by well- 
informed judges, both to be more appoſite in themſelves, and to 
render the matter treated more perſpicuous. 


In illuſtrating the principles on which ſome of the changes here 
made are founded, a great deal more, in the way of critical diſcuſ- 
ſion, was found neceſlary, in order to do juſtice to the argument, 
than could, with propriety, be thrown into the notes. A convic- 
tion of this, firſt ſuggeſted the deſign of diſcuſſing ſome points more 
fully in preliminary diſſertations. This, however, is not the only 
uſe which theſe diſcourſes were intended to anſwer. Though there 
has appeared, ſince the revival of letters in the Weſt, a numerous 
liſt of critics on the Bible, little has been done for aſcertaining the 
proper, and, in ſome reſpect, peculiar, rules of criticiſing the ſa- 


cred books; for pointing out the difficulties and the dangers to 


which the different methods have been expoſed, and the moſt pro- 
bable means of ſurmounting the one, and eſcaping the other. 
Something in this way has been attempted here. Beſides, I have 
been the more free in applying my philological remarks, in theſe 
diſcourſes, to various paſlages in the other apoſtolical writings, as I 
had a more extenſive view in tranſlating, when I firſt engaged in 
it, than that to which at laſt I found it neceſſary to confine 
myſelf. 


I have endeavoured, in the interpretations given, to avoid, with 


equal care, an immoderate attachment to both extremes, antiquity 
and novelty, I am not conſcious that I have, in any inſtance, been 


inclined 
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inclined to diſguiſe the falſity of an opinion, becauſe ancient, or, 
with partial fondneſs, haſtily to admit its truth, becauſe new. That 
an opinion is the opinion of the multitude is, to ſome, a powerful 
recommendation; to others it appears an infallible criterion of error; 
to thoſe who are truly rational it will be neither. There are, in- 
| deed, many caſes wherein antiquity and univerſality are evidences 
of ſome importance, It has been, all along, my intention never to 
overlook theſe circumſtances, where they could be urged with pro- 
priety; for certain it is, that ſingularity is rather an unfavourable 
preſumption. But I hope that, with the help of ſome things which 
are treated in the Preliminary Diſſertations, the intelligent and can- 
did reader will be convinced, that nowhere have I more effectually 
reſtored the undiſguiſed ſentiments of antiquity, than where I em- 
ploy expreſſions which, at firſt ſight, may appear to proceed from 
the affectation of novelty. I have, to the utmoſt of my power, ob- 
ſerved the injunction which God gave to the Prophet Jeremiah“: I 
have /tood in the ways ; I have looked and ꝗſted for the old paths. 
And if, in this reſearch, I have, in any inſtances, proved ſucceſsful, 
men of diſcernment will, I am perſuaded, be ſenſible, that nowhere 
have I been luckier in conveying the genuine conceptions of the 
moſt venerable antiquity, than in thoſe places which, to a ſuperficial 
examination, will appear, in point of language, moſt chargeable with 
innovation. The very command, to look and to aſk for the old 
paths, implies that it may happen that the old paths are deſerted, 
conſequently untrodden, and known, comparatively, to very few. 
In that caſe, it is manifeſt that the perſon who would recommend 
them, runs the riſk of being treated as an innovator. This charge, 
therefore, of affecting novelty, though very common, mult be, 
of all accuſations, the moſt equivocal ; ſince, in certain circumſtances, 
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nothing can more expoſe a man to it, than an inflexible adherence to 
antiquity. 

I may, in this work, have erred in many things: for to err is the 
lot of frail humanity ; and no merely human production ever was, 
or ever will be, faultleſs. But I can ſay, with confidence, that I 
have not erred in any thing eſſential. And wherefore am I thus 
confident ? Becauſe I am conſcious that I have aſſiduouſly looked and 
aſked for the old paths; that I have ſought out the good way; that I 
might, at all hazards, both walk therein myſelf, and recommend it to 
others: and becauſe I believe the word of the Lord Jeſus : Myhgſocver 
will do the will of God, ſball know of the doftrine, whether it be of 
Cod. This I think a ſufficient ſecurity, that no perſon, who is 
truly thus minded, ſhall err in what is eſſential. In what concerns 
the vitals of religion, rectitude of diſpoſition goes farther, even to 
enlighten the mind, than acuteneſs of intellect, however import- 
ant this may be, in other reſpects. But the exerciſe of no faculty 
is to be deſpiſed, that can be rendered, in any degree, conducive 
to our advancement in the knowledge of God. Nay, it is our duty 
to exert every faculty in this acquiſition, as much as poſſible. 


In an age like the preſent, wherein literary productions are ſo 
greatly multiplied, it is not matter of wonder that readers, when 
they hear of any new work, enquire about what, in modern phraſe, 
1s called the originality of the thoughts, and the beauties of ſtyle it 
poſſeſſes. The preſs teems daily with the labours of the learned. 
Plenty in this, as in every other commodity, makes people harder 
to be pleaſed: hence it happens, that authors are ſometimes tempted, 
for the ſake of gratifying the over-nice and faſtidious taſte of their 
readers, to affect paradoxes, and to ſay things extravagant and in- 
credible, being more ſolicitous about the newneſs, or even the un- 
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commonneſs, than about the truth, of their ſentiments. Though J 
cannot help thinking this preference injudicious, whatever be the 
ſubject, it is highly blameable in every thing wherein religion or 
morals are concerned. To this humour, therefore, no ſacrifice can 
be expected here. The principal part of the preſent work is tranſ- 
lation. A tranſlator, if he do juſtice to his author and his ſub- 
ject, can lay no claim to originality. The thoughts are the author's; 
the tranſlator's buſineſs is to convey them unadulterated, in the 
words of another language. To blend them with his own ſenti- 
ments, or with any ſentiments which are not the author's, is to diſ- 
charge the humble office of tranſlator unfaithfully. In the Tranſla- 
tion here offered, I have endeavoured to conform ſtrictly to this 
obligation. As to the remarks to be found in the Diſſertations and 
Notes, nothing was farther from my purpoſe than, in any inſtance, 
to ſacrifice truth to novelty. At the ſame time I will, on the other 
hand, frankly acknowledge that, if I had not thought myſelf qua- 
lified to throw ſome light on this moſt important part of holy writ, 
no conſideration ſhould have induced me to obtrude. my reflections 
on the Public, If I have deceived myſelf on this article, it is, at 
the worſt, a misfortune which appears to be very incident to au- 
thors. But if ſome readers, for different readers will think dif- 
ferently, ſhould find me, on ſome articles, more chargeable with 
the extreme of novelty, than with that of triteneſs of ſentiment; I 
hope that the novelty, when narrowly examined, will be diſco- 
vered, as was hinted above, to reſult from tracing out paths which 
had been long forſaken, and clearing the ancient ways of part of 
the rubbifh in which, in the tract of ages, they had unhappily 
been involved. Thoſe who are profoundly read in theological con- 
troverſy, before they enter on the critical examination of the divine 


oracles, if they have the diſcernment to diſcover the right path, 


which their former ſtudies have done much to prevent, and if they 
Vol. I. 1 have 
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3 
have the fortitude to perſevere in keeping that path, will quickly 


be ſenſible, that they have more to unlearn, than to learn; and that 
the acquiſition of truth is not near ſo difficult a taſk, as to attain a 


ſuperiority over rooted errors and old prejudices. 


As to the expoſition of the text, where there is thought to be 
any difficulty, it is ſeldom that any thing new can be reaſonably 
expected. If, out of the many diſcordant opinions of former ex- 
poſitors, I ſhall be thought, by the judicious, to have generally 
choſen the beſt (that is, the moſt probable), I have attained, in re- 
gard to myſelf, my utmoſt wiſh. On this article, the exerciſe of 
judgment is requiſite, much more than of ingenuity. The latter 


but too often miſleads. In adopting the interpretation of any for- 


mer tranſlator or expoſitor, I commonly name the author, if at 
the time he occur to my memory; but not. when the expoſition has 
been ſo long, and is fo generally, adopted, that it would be difficult 
to ſay from whom it originated. Let it be obſerved, alſo, that, when 
no perſon is named, I do not claim to be conſidered as the diſ- 
coverer myſelf. A perſon will remember to have heard or read a 
particular obſervation or criticiſm, though he does not recolle& 
from whom, or in what book; nay, more, to reading and conver- 
ſation we doubtleſs owe many ſentiments, which are faithfully re- 
tained, when the manner wherein they were acquired is totally 
forgotten. | 5 


For my own part, I do not pretend to much reading in this way. 
I have not been accuſtomed to read whole commentaries. My 
way is (what I recommend to others, eſpecially ſtudents), to con- 


ſult them only occaſionally, when, in reading, I meet with any 


difficulty; and not even then, till after other helps, particularly the 
various readings, the ancient verſions, the context, and the uſe of 
the ſacred writers in other paſſages, have been, with the aid of con- 
cordances, in vain recurred to. Some ſeem” to make the whole 
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ſtudy of Scripture merely an exerciſe of memory; in my opinion, 


it conſiſts much more in the exerciſe of judgment and reflection. It 
is only thus that we can hope to attain that acuteneſs, and preſerve 
that impartiality, in judging, which will ſecure us againſt calling 
any man father upon earth. In this way, we ſhall avail ourſelves of 
the ſervices of the beſt expoſitors, on different, and even oppoſite, 
ſides, without ſubjeCting ourſelves to any. We may expect to meet, 
in all of them, with faults and imperfections: but, if I can ſafely 
reaſon from experience, I do not heſitate to ſay, that the leaſt dog- 
matical, the moſt diffident of their own judgment, and moderate in 
their opinions of others, will be ever found the moſt judicious. 
Thoſe, on the contrary, who are either the idolaters of their own 
reaſon, or blindly devoted to that of ſome favourite doctor, to 
whom they have implicitly reſigned their underſtandings, diſplay 
as often the talent of darkening a clear paſſage, as of enlightening a 
dark one. However, I am far from thinking that even ſuch may 
not be ſometimes conſulted with advantage. Conſiderable abilities 
are often united in the ſame perſon with conſiderable defects. And 
whatever a man's prepoſſeſſions, in point of opinion may be, there 
are ſome things in Scripture which cannot be ſaid to have any rela- 
tion to them. In regard to all ſuch, it may juſtly be expected, 
that learning and talents will produce ſome light. There are few, 
therefore, who have really the advantages of literature and abi- 
lities, who, whatever be the party or ſyſtem to which they have at- 
tached themſelves, may not occaſionally prove uſeful aids. ” 


For the readings here adopted, I have been chiefly indebted to 
the valuable folio edition of the Greek New Teſtament publiſhed 
by Mill, and that publiſhed by Wetſtein, but without blindly fol- 
lowing the opinion of either. In the judgments formed by theſe 
editors, with reſpect to the true reading, they appear to be in ex- 
tremes : the former often acquieſces in too little evidence, the latter 
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requires too much. This, at leaſt, holds in general. - But whether 
I agree with, or differ from, either, or both of theſe, about any par- 
ticular reading by which the ſenſe is affected; that every intelligent 
reader may judge for himſelf, I commonly aſſign my reafon in the 
notes. I do not, therefore, mean to enter further into the ſubject, or 
| | to examine the critical canons on which they found, or the opinions 
10 they have given on the comparative excellence of different manu- 
j ſcripts and verſions. What has been written on this ſubje& by Si- 
mon, Bengelius, Michaelis, and others, render any diſcuſſion here 
| the leſs neceſſary. 


For the ancient verſions, where it appeared proper, I have had 
recourſe to Walton's Polyglot ; of ſome, as the Syriac, the Gothic, 
or, as it is now with greater probability accounted, the Frankiſh, 
the Anglo-Saxon, the modern Greek, and the Vulgate, I have 
fl copies, as well as of all the modern tranſlations quoted in this 
work. All the late Engliſh tranſlations, of any account, I had 
1000 provided. There is indeed one, or perhaps two, that I have not 
| 1 met with, about which, to ſay the truth, from the accounts I have 
Ill had of their plan and method, and from ſome ſpecimens, I have not 
| felt much ſolicitude. I am, however, far from ſaying that theſe may 
| ll not alſo have their uſe, and be, in expreſſing ſome things, luckiez 
[il | than verſions which are, on the whole, ſuperior. 
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f | As to the language, particularly of the verſion itſelf, ſimplicity, 
f propriety, and perſpicuity, are the principal qualities at which I have 


aimed. I have endeavoured to keep equally clear of the frippery 
of Arias, and the finery of Caſtalio. If I have hazarded, on any 
en | co occaſion, incurring the cenſure of the generality of readers, on ac- 
[if count of the diction, I am certain it is in thoſe places where, from 
a defire of conveying neither more nor leſs than the exact thought 
of the author, I have ventured to change ſome expreflions to- which 
0 our ears have been long accuſtomed. But on this point I mean. to 
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ſay nothing further in this place. The reaſons on which I have 


proceeded, in ſuch alterations, are fully explained in the preliminary 
diſcourſes, which I conſider as fo neceſſary to the vindication of many 
things in the tranſlation, that I do not wiſh the judicious reader, 
if in any degree acquainted with the original, to read the Verſion, 
till he has given theſe Diſſertations a very attentive and ſerious 


peruſal. 


As I have never yet ſeen a tranſlation of the Bible, or of any part 
of it, into any language I am acquainted with, which I did not 
think might be, in ſeveral places, altered for the better; I am not 
vain enough to imagine, that the Verſton here preſented to the 
Public will, by any claſs of readers, be accounted faultleſs. Part 
of this work has long lain by me in manuſcript ; for I may juſtly 
ſay of it what Auguſtin, it I remember right, ſays of one of his 
treatiſes, Juvenis inchoavi, ſenex edidi. Now, in that part I have 
been making corrections, or at leaſt alterations, every year; and I 
have no reaſon to doubt that, if it were to lie longer by me, I 
ſhould ſtill be altering and correcting. As I am not an implicit 
follower of any man, becauſe I-think no man can plead an exemp- 
tion from either faults in practice, or errors in opinion; I am, at 
the ſame time, far from arrogating to myſelf a merit which J refuſe 
to acknowledge in others. It is not difficult to make me diſtruſt 
my own judgment, and impartially re-examine my own reaſcning. 
I ſay impartiully, becauſe I am conſcious that I have often, in this 
manner, reviſed what I had advanced, when I found that it was 
objected to by a perſon of diſcernment ; and, in conſequence of the 
reviſal, I have been convinced of my miſtake. I will venture 
to promiſe, therefore, that I ſhall give all due attention to any 
criticiſms or remarks, candid or uncandid, which ſhall be made 
on any part of this work. Criticiſms made in an uncandid manner 
may, as to the matter of them, be well founded, and, on that ac- 

count, 
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count, deſerve attention. But if there appear neither reaſon in 
the matter of the criticiſm, nor candour in the manner of pro- 


ducing it, the moſt prudent part in an author is to let it paſs without 
notice, 


If the language of the tranſlation, in the ſecond volume, ſhall be 
thought not unſuitable, and ſufficiently perſpicuous, I have, in 
what concerns the expreſſion, attained my principal object. The 
reſt, I imagine, will be intelligible enough to thoſe who are con- 
verſant in queſtions of Chriſtian antiquities and criticiſm. Senſible 
of the diſadvantages, in point of ſtyle, which my northern ſituation 
lays me under, I have availed myſelf of every opportunity of better 
information, in regard to all thoſe terms and phraſes, in the Verſion, 
of which I was doubtful, I feel myſelf under particular obliga- 
tions, on this account, to one Gentleman, my valuable friend and 
colleague, Dr. Beattie, who, though ſimilarly ſituated with myſelf, 
has, with greater ſucceſs, ſtudied the genius and idiom of our lan- 
guage ; and of whom it is no more than juſtice to add, that the ac- 
knowledged purity of his own diction, is the leaſt of his many qua- 
lifications as an author. But if, notwithſtanding all the care J have 
taken, I ſhall be found, in many places, to need the indulgence of 
the Engliſh reader, it will not much ſurpriſe me. One who often 
reviſes and alters, will ſometimes alter for the worſe: and, in 
changing, one has not always at hand a friend to conſult with. 
The apology which Ireneus, biſhop of Lyons in Gaul, in the ſe- 
cond century, makes for his language, in a book he publiſhed in 
defence of religion, appears to me ſo candid, ſo modeſt, ſo ſenſible, 
and at the ſame time ſo appoſite to my own caſe, that I cannot 
avoid tranſcribing and adopting it: “ Non autem exquires a nobis 
% qui apud Celtas commoramur, et in barbarum ſermonem plerum- 
„que avocamur, orationis artem quam non didicimus, neque vim 
e conſcriptoris quam non affectavimus, neque ornamentum ver- 

borum, 
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* horum, neque ſuadelam quam neſcimus : ſed ſimpliciter et ver 
« et idiotice, ea quæ tibi cum dilectione ſcripta ſunt, cum di- 
« lectione percipies; et ipſe augeas ea penes te, ut magis idoneus 
% quam nos, quaſi ſemen et initia accipiens a nobis; et in la- 
titudine ſenſus tui, in multum fructificabis ea, quæ in paucis a no- 


* 
** 


bis dicta ſunt; et potenter aſſeres iis qui tecum ſunt, ea que in- 


* % . 9 
« yalide a nobis relata ſunt“. 


Need 1, in ſo late and ſo enlightened an age, ſubjoin an apology 
for the deſign itſelf, of giving a new tranſlation of any part of Scrip- 
ture? Yet there are ſome knowing and ingenious men, who ſeem to 


be alarmed at the mention of tranſlation, asif ſuch an attempt would 


ſap the very foundations of the Chriſtian edifice, and put the faith 
of the people in the moſt imminent danger of being buried in its 
ruins. This is no new apprehenſion. The ſame alarm was taken 
ſo early as the fourth century, when Jerom was employed in pre- 
paring a new tranſlation of the Bible into Latin; or, at leaſt, in 
making ſuch alterations and corrections on the old Italic, as the ori- 
ginal and the beſt Latin manuſcripts ſhould appear to warrant. The 
people in general exclaimed ; and even the learned were far from 
applauding an attempt which, in their judgment, was ſo bold and 
ſo dangerous. I do not allude to the abuſe thrown out by Ruffinus, 
becauſe he was then at variance with Jerom on another account ; but 
even men, who were conſidered as the lights of the age, were not 
without their fears. Auguſtin, in particular, who admired the pro- 
found erudition of Jerom, and had a high eſteem of his talents, yet 
dreaded much, that the confequence of ſuch an undertaking would 
prove prejudicial to the authority of Scripture ; and did not heſitate 
to expreſs his diſapprobation in very ſtrong terms. That inter- 
preter, however, perſevered, in ſpite of the greateſt diſcouragements, 


32 Adverſus Hzreſes, lib. i. Prefatio. 
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the diſſuaſion of friends, the invectives of enemies, and the unfavour- 
able impreſſions which, by their means, were made upon the people. 
The verſion was made and publiſhed: and thoſe hideous bugbears of 
fatal conſequences, which had been ſo much deſcanted on, were no 
more heard of. 

Luckily, no attempt was made to eſtabliſh the new verſion, by 
public authority. Though Damaſus, then biſhop of Rome, was 
known to favour it, the attempt to obtrude it upon the people, 


would probably have awaked ſuch a perſecution againſt it, as would 
have ſtifled it in-the birth. On the contrary, its ſucceſs was left en- 
tirely, as it ought to be, to the efficiency of its own merit. In con- 
ſequence of this, the prejudice very ſoon ſubſided: many of thoſe 
who, were at firſt declared enemies of the undertaking, were en- 
tirely reconciled to it. Auguſtin, himſelf, came to be convinced 
that it was guiltleſs of thoſe horrors which his warm imagination had 
foreboded. Nay, he did not ſcruple to recur to it for aid, in ex- 
plaining the Scriptures. The verſion, thus quietly introduced about 
the end of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth, century, and 
left to its fate, to be uſed by thoſe who liked it, and neglected by 
thoſe who diſliked it, advanced in reputation every day. The people 
very ſoon, and very generally, diſcovered that, along with all the 
ſimplicity they could defire, it was, in every reſpect, more intelli- 
gible, and, conſequently, both more inſtructive, and more agreeable, 
than the old. The immediate effect of this general conviction, was 
greatly to multiply the copies, which proved, in a very few centuries, 
the total extinction of the Italic, formerly called the Vulgate, ver- 
ſion, and the eſtabliſhment of the preſent Vulgate, or Jerom's tranſ- 

lation, in its room. To make this ſudden revolution, which is 
matter of ſo much importance, better underſtood by the i 
it is proper to obſerve, that it.was in conſequence of no law of the 
church, or indeed of any Chriſtian country, that the old Italic firſt, 
| and 
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and the preſent Vulgate afterwards, were uſed in churches in the 
offices of religion. Such matters were regulated in every individual 
church, by the biſhop and preſbyters of that church, as appeared 
moſt for the edification of the people. Now the general and grow- 
ing reputation of the new verſion, made it ſoon ſupplant the old. 
As it was not to any law of church or ſtate, that the Italic owed its 
promotion at firſt ; ſo it required no law of either, to make it give 


place, quietly, to a better verſion. After this of Jerom had come 


gradually to obtain every where the preference, and to be uſed in 
private families, by individuals, it might be expected that ſo general 
an approbation would gradually uſher it into the churches. For an 
authoritative ſentence, of either pope or council, in favour of any 
tranſlation, was a thing unheard of till the ſixteenth century, 
when the decree of the council of Trent was obtained in favour 
of the preſent Vulgate. Now, the Vulgate, we may obſerve, 
by the way, had been, for ages before, by the tacit conſent of 
all ranks, in full poſſeſſion of all the prerogatives conferred by that 
council, | 4 

But, though the introduction of a new tranſlation produced none 
of thoſe terrible conſequences which had been preſaged ; though, on 
the contrary, by rendering the ſtyle of Scripture purer, as well as 
more perſpicuous, it came foon to be read by the people with greater 
pleaſure and improvement; yet it muſt be owned, that the clamour 
and jealouſies that had been raiſed on this ſubject, were productive 
of one very unfavourable effect upon the interpreter. Though it 


did not make him deſiſt from his undertaking, it made him proſe- 


cute it with a timidity which has proved hurtful to the work itſelf. 
Many things which, by the old interpreter, had been improperly 
rendered; many things which had been obſcurely, or even unin- 
telligibly, expreſſed, Jerom, through dread of the ſcandal which too - 
many changes might occaſion, has left as he found them, We have, 

Vor. I. . d therefore, 
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therefore, the utmoſt reaſon to conclude, that to this cauſe alone it 
is imputable, that the preſent Vulgate is not greatly ſuperior to what 
we find it, Jerom was ſtrongly impreſſed with a ſenſe of the dan- 
ger to which his attempt expoſed him. This appears from many 


parts of his writings; particularly from his letter to -pope Damaſus, 
prefixed to the tranſlation of the Goſpels : *©* Periculoſa preſumptio,” 


ſays he, © judicare de cxteris, ipſum. ab omnibus judicandum : ſenis 
“ mutare linguam, et caneſcentem mundum ad initia retrahere par- 
“ vulorum. Quis, enim, doctus pariter vel indoctus; cum in ma- 
“ nus volumen aſſumpſerit; et a ſaliva quam ſemel imbibit, viderit 
& diſcrepare, quod lectitat; non ſtatim erumpat in vocem, me falſa- 
rium, me clamans efle ſacrilegum, qui audeam aliquid in veteribus 
* fibris, addere, mutare, corrigere.“ L 


How difmal were the apprehenſions which were entertained im- 


mediately after the Reformation, on account of the many tranſlations: 


of Scripture which came in quick ſucceſſion, one after another? Have 
men's fears been juſtified by the effect? Quite the reverſe. The 
violent cbncuſſion of parties at the Reformation produced, as might 


have been expected, a number of controverſies, which were, for 
ſome time, hotly agitated; but the greater part of theſe were in 
deing before thoſe verſions were made. And if a few have ariſen 


fince, many have ſubſided, which once made a great noiſe, and 


produced a great ferment, in the church. Nothing will be found 


to have conduced more to ſubvert the dominion of the metaphyſical 
theology of the ſchoolmen, with all its interminable queſtions, cob- 
web diſtinctions, and wars of words, than the critical ftudy of the 
facred Scriptures, to which the modern tranſlations have not a. 


little contributed. Nothing has gone farther to ſatisfy reaſonable: 


men that, in many of the profound diſputes of theologians, revela- 
tion could not, with juſtice, be accuſed of giving countenance to ei- 


ther fide, Yet no diſputes have been productive of more rancour in 
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the diſputants, or been carried on with greater virulenee, than thoſe 
which are merely verbal. | | 

It has been ſaid, that the zutrodustiod of different tranſlations 
tends to unſettle men in their principles, particularly with regard to 
the authority of ſacred writ, which, ſay they, is made to ſpeak ſo 
variouſly in theſe productions. For my part, I have not diſcovered 
that this is, in any degree, the effect. The agreement of all the 
tranſlations, as to the meaning, in every thing of principal conſe- 
quence, makes their differences, when properly conſidered, appear 
as nothing. They are but like the inconſiderable variations in ex- 


preſſion which different witneſſes, though all perfectly unexcep- 
tionable, employ in relating the ſame fact. They rather confirm 


men's faith in Scripture, as they ſhow, in the ſtrongeſt light, that 
all the various ways which men of diſcordant ſentiments have de- 
viſed, of rendering its words, have made no material alteration, 
either on the narrative itſelf, or on the divine inſtructions contained 
in it. People are at no loſs to diſcover, that the difference among 
interpreters lies chiefly in this, that one renders the account of 
things, which that book exhibits, more intelligible, more perſpi- 
cuous, or even more affecting, than another. Theſe differences are, 
I acknowledge, of great moment to readers; they are ſuch as may 
ſhow one verſion to be greatly ſuperior to another in point of uſe; 
yet as they are all compatible with juſtneſs of repreſentation in every 
thing eſſential to the hiſtorical and didactic parts of the work, they 
are ſo far from affecting the credibility of the whole, that they ſerve 
not a little to confirm it. A gentleman, who knows neither Greek 
nor Hebrew, but underſtands Latin, and ſeveral modern tongues, 
told me once, he had read the New Teſtament in different lan- 
guages, and that he had reaped conſiderable benefit from the prac- 
tice, in more ways than one; particularly in this, that thoſe ver- 


ions ſerved as vouchers for the fidelity of one another, by their 
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concurrence in every thing eſſential in that book: for when it was 
conſidered that the tranſlators were not only men of different na- 
tions, but of hoſtile ſects, Roman Catholics, church of England- 
men, Lutherans, Calviniſts, Remonſtrants, &c. their perfect har- 
mony on all material points, is the beſt pledge we could deſire of their 
veracity, a | 
Of nearly the ſame kind and conſequence have been the- fears, 
which even judicious men have entertained about the publication 
of the various readings of the Scriptures. Theſe readings are tre- 
mendous only, when conſidered in a general view, and when. we 
are told of the number they amount to. Nothing ſerves more to 
undeceive us, than to conſider them in detail, and fairly examine 
thoſe collections. I will acknowledge, for one, that I believe I 
ſhould not have been eaſily perſuaded, till I made the experiment, 
that the authority of Scripture could be ſo little injured by them. 
The actual collection is, therefore, of great conſequence, for ſatiſ- 
fying candid and reaſonable men, that there is nothing in them ſo 
formidable, as the vague and general repreſentations of their num- 
ber and weight would lead men to conclude. Now, if ſuch a man 
as Dr. Whitby, a man of diſtinguiſhed learning and abilities, was 
alarmed at Mill's publication, as dangerous to the cauſe, not only of 
Proteſtantiſm, but of Chriſtianity itſelf; we need not be ſurpriſed, that 
men of inferior talents, and leſs acquainted with the ſcience of criti- 
ciſm, ſhould look on the edition of the Old Teſtament by Kennicot, 
or of the New by Mill, or by Wetſtein, as, at leaſt, a very hazardous 
experiment. Yet, now that the experiment has been made, is there 
any appearance of thoſe evils which have been. dreaded. from it ?. I 
am not ſenſible that there is. It is true, that Kennicot's publication 
of the Old Teſtament is ſo recent, that we have ſcarcely yet had time to 
diſcover its conſequences; but if we may judge from the reception given 
to the New, we have no ground to fear them. Mill's work has been 
| now 
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now in the hands of the Public for more than half a century, and 
Wetſtein's for not much leſs. Yet it is not in my power to diſco- 
ver that, in the judgment of any reaſonable man, or even in the 
judgment of the people, the cauſe of Chriſtianity has ſuffered by 
theſe publications. I know that the moſt enlightened readers have 
judged. them to be, in many reſpects, of ſervice to the cauſe: and the 
opinion of the moſt enlightened, where there is no interference of 
ſecular motives, or of violent meaſures, will always proye at laſt the 
opinion of the generality. 


Soon after Mill's edition appeared, which was about the begin- 
ning of the preſent century, the various readings of the New Teſta- 
ment became a topic for declamation to ſceptics and free-thinkers. 
There needed but a little time, in which men might canvaſs thoſe 
variations, to convince every perſon who reflected, that there was 
nothing terrible in the caſe. Accordingly, he. would now, be 
deemed. but a ſorry advocate for the infidel hypotheſis, who ſhould 
have recourſe to an argument which, if allowed to have any vali- 
dity, would ſubvert our belief in all hiſtory whatever, as well as in 
that of the Goſpels ; for the writings of the Old and New Teſtament 
have not been expoſed to more hazards from tranſcribers, than other 
ancient writings, Now, if any one ſhould ſay, We can believe no- 
thing in ancient hiſtory, on account of the variations to be found in 
the different editions and manuſcripts of the different. authors, no 
man of common ſenſe would think him fit to be argued with, Vet 
there is one reaſon (without recurring to a miraculous interpo- 
ſition) to think, that we have more ſecurity of a faithful tranſ- 
miſſion of the Scriptures, than of any compoſition merely hu- 
man. The ſuppoſed ſacredneſs of the former, ſerves as a guard 
to them, and makes at leaſt the greater part of tranſcribers afraid 
to take thoſe freedoms with them which they would, without 


ſcruple, take with other writings, The exceſſive, nay, even ſu- 
perltitious,, 


N 


perſtitious, ſcrupuloſity, which has given riſe to ſo many abſurdly 
literal verſions of Scripture, is a ſtrong preſumption of the truth of 
what I ſay. | 


Thoſe who conſider religion as no other than a political engine, 
have reaſon, I own, to be alarmed. But thoſe, on the contrary, 
who are perſuaded that the religion of Jeſus is founded in truth, 
and conſequently divine, are inexcuſable in their fears of can- 
vaſling it as much as poſſible. It is falſehood, not truth; it is 
guilt, not innocence, which ſtudiouſly excludes the light, and flies 
examination. This our reaſon teaches; this our religion alſo 
teaches. For whoſoever doth evil, ſays our Lord“, hateth the 
light, and ſhunneth it, leſt his deeds ſhould be detected. But he whos 
obeyeth the truth, cometh to the light, that it may be manifeft that his 
actions are agreeable to God. Fears of this kind, in thefe latter 
ages (for from the beginning they were not), originated with the 
Romaniſts. The Proteſtants thought they ſaw clearly the reafon 
of their apprehenſions on this ſubject, and were not ſurpriſed at 
them. The meaſures employed by the party were all of a piece, and 


not badly ſuited to the end they had in view. Such were their 77- 


dex expurgatorius, their inquiſitions, their licenſers of books, their 
prohibitions, and other methods, for diſcouraging tranſlations of the 
Scriptures, and for preventing the people's becoming acquainted with 
them: Of ſuch meaſures the ſecret ſprings, as well as the manifeſt 
tendency, furniſhed ample thatter of declamation to the adverſaries of 
the Romiſh eſtabliſhment. ip 
It is not with pleaſure that I add, but impartiality obliges me, for 
it is too true, that when matters in any place took ſuch a turn, as 
to throw the ſecular power into the hands of any party of ſuch ad- 
verſaries ; thoſe of that party too often betrayed a propenſity to 
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recur to ſome of the meaſures they had before ſo univerſally and fo 
loudly reprobated. We may, however, now, with ſome confidence, 
affirm, that it is rather too late a period in the age of the world, to 


think of ſuch odious expedients. By the invention of printing, 


and by the many diſcoveries and improvements which have ex- 
tended the intercourſe of nations, the acquiſition of knowledge is, 


at preſent, ſo much facilitated and accelerated, in all civilized 


countries, that it will not be checked in its progreſs, nor will truth 
be overborne, by thoſe expedients which were found fully ſuf- 
ficient for the purpoſe formerly. Nay, ſo evident is this be- 
come, that even that formidable power, which ſo long made ig- 
norance a principal engine of government, ſeems compelled, at 
length, to ſhift her ground, and to appear among the foremoſt in 
patronizing what muſt conduce to the furtherance of knowledge. 


It is little more than two centuries fince the authenticity of the 
Vulgate verſion was formally affirmed, by a decree of the council: 
of Trent. Immediately after that ſentence, it appears to have been 
the prevalent opinion of zealous Romaniſts, that that tranſlation- 
ought to be conſidered as inſpired, and conſequently as abſolutely 
faultleſs. On this account, the champions of the party did not he- 
fitate to exalt it far above the original, which, though they ac- 
knowledged to have been inſpired, they affirmed to have been, fince 
that time,. miſerably corrupted, in paſſing through the hands of 


collators and copiſts. In about a century after, how. much more 


moderate the opinions, even of Romaniſts, were become, appears 


ſufficiently from what we are informed of, on this ſubject, in Si- 
mon's Critical Hiſtory. The high ſtyle, ſo common with former 


theologians and controvertiſts,. was heard no more. All moderate 
and judicious Romaniſts were aſhamed of it. The prevalent opi- 
nion of ſuch was then, what no reaſonable Proteſtant will diſſent 
from at this day, that, in every thing elliential to the faith and prac- 
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tice of a Chriſtian, it was a good verſion, and might be ſafely uſed. 
4 Opinionum commenta delet dies.” Let not the hand of power 
interfere; let there be neither bribes nor terrors, to bias the mind 
on either ſide, and men of the moſt oppoſite factions will ſoon be- 


come reaſonable, and learn to underſtand one another. Free and 


fair diſcuſſion will ever be found the firmeſt friend to truth. At the 
time I ſpeak of, the moſt moderate of the Roman Catholic. party 
were, however, convinced that, in deference to the council's de- 
claration, every true ſon of the church, who purpoſed to tranſlate 
the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue, for the uſe of the people, 
ought to tranſlate from the Vulgate verſion only. What, then, 
would thoſe people have thought of a new tranſlation into Latin, 
by one of their own prieſts, from the original Hebrew and Greek? 
They had ſome ſpecious grounds, I acknowledge, for conſidering 
it as preſumptuous, at leaſt in the appearance which it has, of 
ſetting up the opinion of an individual, in oppoſition to the de- 
clared judgment of the church. Yet in little more than half a cen- 
tury after the publication of the Critical Hiſtory, another prieſt of 
the Oratory undertcok, and, with the pope's approbation, executed, 
a new tranſlation of the Old Teſtament from the original into Latin, 
in which he corrects the errors of the Vulgate, with as much 
freedom as any candid Proteſtant could have done. Is there not 
reaſon, then, to ſay, that Rome ſeems to have changed her mea- 
ſures? How great was the encouragement which was given lately 
by the moſt eminent perſonages in that church, to the labours of an 
Engliſh Proteſtant, who undertook to give the Public a more corre& 


edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, with the various readings, than 


the Chriſtian world had enjoyed before ? 


But if Rome, from whatever motive it may ariſe, ſhall now, at 
length, judge it proper to contribute to the advancement of know- 
1edge, and aſſiſt in furniſhing the world with light and information; 
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3s it incumbent on Proteſtants, in oppoſition to all their former 
maxims, to do their utmoſt to with-hold the light, and involve 
matters, as much as poſſible, in darkneſs? Might it not, in that 
caſe, be juſtly concluded, that they were actuated, not by the love 
of truth, but by the ſpirit of faction; and that they had be- 
come, at laſt, enemies to the light, finding, upon further inquiry, 
that the light was no friend to their cauſe? As no judicious Pro- 
teſtant can ſeriouſly think that there is ground for ſuſpecting this, 
let not any one act as if he ſuſpected it. If there were ground 
for ſuſpicion, this, itſelf, would be an additional reaſon for inquiry; 
unleſs we are abſurd enough to be more attached to a ſect 
than to truth; and to have more of that bigotry, and implicit 
faith, which are of the eſſence of ſuperſtition, than we have of 
genuine religion, which is ever found a reaſonable ſervice, and as 
completely amiable as the other is hateful. 


Yet, is there not, even in ſome who are the friends of truth, 
and the friends of freedom, who, in religion, as in other matters, 
would give ſcope to inquiry and communication, a ſort of Jea- 
louſy, on the article of tranſlation, which makes them leſs equi- 
table, leſs candid, judges, in regard to it, than in regard to any 
other matter that comes under their diſcuſſion ? They are jealous 
for the honour of the common verſion; and, though they are 
far from aſcribing any ſupernatural power to the tranſlators, they 
are afraid of the detection of any error which might make that 
verſion ſink in the opinion of the people. “ This, ſay they, 
« could not be productive of a good effect, either on the faith 
of the nation, or on their practice; for, as the people cannot 
be ſuppoſed nice in diſtinguiſhing ; their Bible, and their reli- 
gion, are to them the ſame thing. By diſcrediting the one, ye 
injure the other; and, by introducing queſtions about the proper 


rendering of a particular paſſage, ye weaken the effect of the 
Vor. I, S 
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© whole.” As there is ſome plauſibility in this method of arguing, I 
beg leave to offer a few more thoughts on the ſubject. 


In every queſtion relating to fact, where experience may be 
had, our ſafeſt recourſe is to experience. Since the beginning 
of the ſixteenth century, many Latin tranſlations of the Bible, 
of very different characters, have been publiſhed. Can we juſtly 
fay that, by means of theſe, the authority of Scripture, among 
thoſe who do not underſtand the original, but are readers of 
thoſe 'verſions, has been weakened, and ſcepticiſm has been pro- 
moted? I do not think that, with any ſhadow of reaſon, this can 
be aſſerted. If people will but reflect, they will ſoon be ſenſible, 
that it is not among the readers of Scripture, either in the ori- 
ginal, or in tranſlations, that thoſe evils chiefly abound. But 
there are many other ſpecies of reading, and many pther cauſes 
to be traced, by which the effects above mentioned may be amply: 
accounted for. To me it is evident, that of all ſorts of read- 
ing and ſtudy, that of the Scriptures is the moſt innocent of. 
thoſe evil conſequences. So the ſacred writers, themſelves, have 
thought, by whom this reading is often and warmly recom- 
mended, and not only reading the Scriptures, but ſearching into 
them, and meditating on them. Now, thoſe who ſeriouſly com- 
ply with theſe injunctions, will never reject any aid by which: 
they may be enabled to diſcover what lies deeper than the ſur- 
face; ſo, alſo, have thought thoſe pious men celebrated in Scrip- 
ture, as having drawn much profit and delight from this exer- 
ciſe. I would not ſay ſo much for the reading of theological 
controverſy ; yet I would not that men, who liked this ſpecies of 
reading, were reſtrained from uſing it. 'The accidental bad con- 
ſequences which may accrue to individuals, from any literary pur- 
ſuit, are. of no conſideration, compared with the general advantage 
reſulting from the liberty of ſearch and free communication of 

knowledge, 
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knowledge. No perſon would think it better for the world that 
all men were enſlaved, becauſe ſome men make a very bad uſe of 
their freedom. 


On the firſt publication of Eraſmus' tranſlation of the New 
Teſtament into Latin, much offence was taken by many, ant 


diſmal apprehenſions were entertained, of the hurt it would do ta 


the cauſe of religion and Chriſtianity, Even men who were 
eſteemed both moderate and judicious, ſeemed to think that it 
was, at leaſt, a hazardous experiment. The experiment, how- 
ever, has been tried, not only by him, but by ſeveral others ſince 
his time. Yet there is not one, as far as I can learn, who has pre- 
tended to deduce from that, or any other tranſlation, the irreligion 
and incredulity of the times. 


* 


To come to our own caſe; Have the attempts which have been 
made in this ifland, I may almoſt ſay, ſince the days of Wickliff, 
to tranſlate the Scriptures into Engliſh, ever been found to leſſen their 
authority? I have not heard this affirmed by any body. Yet every new 
verſion altered, and pretended to correct, many things in thoſe which 
had preceded. But whatever may be the private judgment of indivi- 
duals, concerning the comparative merit of the different tranſlations, 
we cannot difcover any traces of evidence, that their number did, in 
the ſmalleſt degree, derogate from the veneration for holy writ gene- 
rally entertained by the people. Againſt the common tranſlation, in 
uſe at preſent, which was made and authoriſed in the beginning of 
the reign of James the Firſt, there were preciſely the ſame ex- 
ceptions taken, founded in the like apprehenſions of pernicious 
conſequences. Whoever will confult the preface of that tranſla- 
tion, and read "the paragraph which is titled on the margin, The 


ſpeeches and reaſons both of our brethren and of our adverſaries againſt 


this work; will be ſurpriſed to find how much they coincide 
| e 2 with 
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with what has been thrown out, of late, againſt any new at- 
tempt of the ſame kind. It is remarkable that, from the days of 
Jerom to the preſent, the ſame terrible forebodings have always 
accompanied the undertaking, and vaniſhed on the execution, in- 


ſomuch that the fatal effects predicted, have never afterwards been 
heard of. 


Now, to take the matter in another view; the cauſe aſſigned 
is nowiſe adequate to the effect. If the different ways of ren- 
dering one paſſage may make the unlearned doubtful with re- 
gard to the meaning of that paſſage, the perfect harmony of the 
different interpreters, as far as regards the ſenſe, in many more 
paſſages; nay, I may juſtly ſay, in every thing that can be con- 
ſidered as eſſential in the hiſtory and doctrine, ſerves as the ſtrong- 
eſt confirmation of theſe in particular. The different tranſlators 
are like ſo many different touchſtones. Thoſe truths which can 
ſtand ſuch numerous trials, are rendered quite indubitable. I 
know not any, even of the common people, that are poſſeſſed of 
an ordinary meaſure of underſtanding, who need to be told, that 
it is in the meaning, and not in the ſound, that the doctrine of 
the Goſpel lies: or, as the Engliſh tranſlators have well expreſſed 
it: © Is the kingdom of God become words or ſyllables? Why 
„ ſhould we be in bondage to them, if we may be free? When 
people ſind yhoſe tranſlations, though differing in words, yet, in 
every thing material, agreeing in ſenſe, they prove to them, as 
was hinted jbefore, like ſo many different witneſſes, each in his 
own fſtyle,/and in his own manner, atteſting the ſame things, the 
great truths of our religion. They are witneſſes, who perfectly 
agree in the import of their teſtimony: their differences in ex- 
preſſion, far from derogating, in the judgment of any ſenſible 
reader, from their veracity, ſerve to eſtabliſh it, and, conſequently, 
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prove confirmations of the facts atteſted. Various tranſlations are, 
therefore, upon the whole, much better calculated for confirming, 
than for weakening, the faith of the unlearned. 


Has the margin, in the Engliſh Bible, which, in a very 
great number of paſſages, gives every reader his choice of dif- 
ferent tranſlations, ever been found to endanger the faith of 
the people? or, has it ever been ſuggeſted to have the ſame tend- 
ency with the arguments of the deiſts? Yet what ſhould more rea- 
dily, upon the principles of thoſe gentlemen, with whom I am 
arguing, have produced this effect, than the confeſſion. (for their 
margin manifeſtly implies no leſs) of thoſe learned men who were 
employed in the work, of the numerous doubts which they had 
to encounter in the execution. They have honeſtly told their 
doubts, and, as far as I know, were never ſuſpected of having 
done any hurt to the cauſe by this ingenuous conduct. On the 
other hand, I am ſorry to obſerve men of knowledge, diſcern- 
ment, and probity, appearing in ſupport of meaſures which ſeem 
to proceed on the ſuppoſition, that a ſort of diſingenuous policy 
muſt be uſed with the people for the defence of the truth. Hows- 
ever neceſſary diſſimulation and pious frauds, as they are called, 
may be for the ſupport of falſe, I have never ſeen them of any 
ſervice to true, religion, If not treacherous, they are dangerous, 
allies, at the beſt. | 

That one verſion expreſſes the ſentiment more intelligibly, more 
perſpicuouſly, or more emphatically, than another, will indeed oc- 
caſion its being read with more pleaſure, and even more profit z 
but it will never, on that account, be conſidered, by any, as giving 
a contradictory teſtimony, Yet it is ſuch oppoſition. of evidence 
that is the only circumſtance which can affect the veracity of holy 
writ, and, conſequently, the credit given to it by the people. And 
ſurely, whatever can, on the contrary, be rendered conducive to 
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the emolument of the reader, cannot be prejudicial to the cauſe 
of religion, or diſreſpecful to the word of God, which does not 


conſiſt in the words of any tranſlation, but in the dictates of the 
divine Spirit. 


The words of a tranſlation that has been long in common uſe. 
have an advantage, of which they cannot be of a ſudden diveſted. 
The advantage reſults from this very circumſtance, that it has 
been long in general uſe, and men are familiarized to its expreſ- 
ons. But, notwithſtanding this, it may have cenſiderable faults ; 
it may, in ſeveral places, be obſcure; and though it ſhould very 
rarely convey a falſe ſenſe, it may be often ambiguous. In this 
caſe, a new verſion will be of great utility, if it were but for 
rendering the old more intelligible. For my part, I ſhall think my 
labour more than ſufficiently recompenſed, if, by the pious and the 


impartial, I ſhall be judged to expreſs no extravagant opinion, N 
h ; 


to form no preſumptuous hope, when I ſay, in the words whic 

Eraſmus employed on a ſimilar occaſion : © Illa | Vulgata editio] le- 
« oatur in ſcholis, canatur in templis, citetur in concionibus, nullus 
e obſtat. Illud auſim polliceri, quiſquis hanc noſtram domi legerit, 


e {1am rectius intellecturus .“ 


Some, perhaps, are ready to interpoſe, If tranſlations were to 
be uſed only as private helps for underſtanding the Scriptures, 
as commentaries and paraphraſes are uſed, they would not be 
objected to: but what has alarmed the minds of men, on this 
article, is that, of late, ſome attempts have been made to per- 
ſuade the public of the need there is for a new and more cor- 
re& tranſlation of the Bible, with the ſanction of the higher 
powers, for the uſe of churches.” As to any project of this 


kind, I can ſay very little, as I know not, in particular, what is 


* 
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projected: at the ſame time I muſt acknowledge that, in the ge- 
neral view, it appears to me a very delicate point. To eſtabliſh a2 
verſion of Scripture by human authority, to be uſed by the people 
(without any regard had to their ſentiments) in the public ſer- 
vice of God, to the expreſs excluſion of every other verſion, is a 
meaſure, about the. propriety of which, at any time, I am far 
from being ſatisfied. 'The public uſe of particular tranſlations of 
the Bible in the churches, Oriental and Occidental, for many 
centuries, took its riſe, ſolely, from the general uſe in private : 
and, to this private uſe, no doubt, the favourable opinion of the 
paſtors, ſuch, eſpecially,, as were eminent for piety and learning, 
greatly contributed. But then, the effect was produced gradually 
and tacitly; in conſequence of which, it appeared the reſult of 
the people's free choice, though not formally declared, well enough 


underſtood. It was in this way, certainly, that the old Italic firſt 


came into uſe in the Latin church; and it was in this way, from 
the growing predilection of the people, that the preſent Vulgate 
came at length to ſupplant it. It was fortunate for the ſucceſs 
of Jerom's verſion, that no ſanguine patron ſtood forth to puſh it 
into notice, and that no law was made commanding its reception, 
and prohibiting the public uſe of the Italic. Though men's opi- 
nions and attachments, even in matters which do not ſo deeply 


affect them as religion, cannot, at the command of a ſuperior, 
be changed in a moment, the ſame effect will often, by proper 


means, be produced in a gentle and gradual manner. When the 


Italic was firſt introduced, there was probably no other Latin tranſ- 
lation of any account. In conſequence of this, and of that deſire - 
of religious inſtruction, which univerſally animated the primitive 
Chriſtians, they would receive it with joy” To read it to them, 
would be highly to gratify them; for we ought to reflect, that 

7 books 
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books were then matters of very difficult acquirement, compared 
to what they are now. But when the introduction of one book 
was the diſpoſſeſſion of another, to which they bad been long ac- 
cuſtomed, and were, from habit, warmly attaghed, the cale was 
very different. Yet even this effect, which, it 3s probable, would 
not have been produced by ſtronger meaſures, was ſilently, and 
(as it were) imperceptibly, brought about by time. If, in ſome 
places, tumults were occaſioned by the change, this, I ſuſpect, 
when impartially examined, will be found imputable, more to the 
raſhneſs and imprudence of the paſtors, than to any want of do- 
cility in the people. Immediately after the Reformation, the op- 
portunity was very favourable for procuring, among thoſe who 
favoured the meaſures of the Reformers, a welcome reception 
to any verſion of the Bible into the vulgar tongue, which had 
the approbation of the heads of the party. If gratified in the 
thing chiefly wanted, they would not be critical as to the mode 
of introduction; and if, from the changes in their rulers, there 
had been ſome changes, in relation to the Scriptures to be read in 
the congregation, what was eſtabliſhed, in ſome places, was of ſo 


ſhort continuance, that the mind could hardly be ſaid to be pre- 
occupied by it. 


But the caſe, at preſent, is widely different. Learning is in 
more hands. Critics are multiplied. The preſs is open; and 
every cavil, as well as every argument, is quickly circulated. Be- 
ſides, the prepoſſeſſion, in favour of the tranſlation to which we 
have been ſo long habituated, is, at this day, very ſtrong. Add 
to all this, that the religious, as well as the civil, rights of man- 
kind were never better underitood ; the genuine principles of to- 
leration had never greater influence. How, then, ſhould we be 


affected, upon hearing that we are commanded, under pains 


and 
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and penalties, by our ſuperiors, to read, and cauſe to be read in 
our churches, ſuch a particular tranſlation of the Bible only, and 
never more to admit into the ſacred ſervice, that verſion to which 
we have been hitherto, all our lives, accuſtomed, and for which 
we have contracted a high veneration. For my part, I will not 
diſſemble the matter; I ſhould think ſuch a meaſure exceedingly 
incongruous to the ſpirit of that religion which the legiſlators, 
perhaps, intended to ſerve by it; and no leſs unſeaſonable, in re- 
ſpect of the age and country wherein we live. I perfectly agree 
with Tertullian, that religion, and coercion of any kind, are ut- 
terly incompatible. Humani juris et naturalis poteſtatis eſt, uni- 
e cuique quod putaverit, colere.” Again: © Nec religionis eſt 
„ cogere religionem, quæ ſpontè ſuſcipi debeat, non vi.” I cor- 
dially ſubſcribe to the ſentiment of Lactantius, who deems it eſ- 
ſential to the value of every thing in religious ſervice, in reſpect 
both of the object, and of the mode, that it be voluntary: Nihil 
e eſt tam voluntarium quam religio, in qua ſi animus facrificantis 
“ averſus eſt, jam ſublata, jam nulla eſt.” Nor does it make any 
difference in the nature of the thing, whether the power that would 
compel us, be called civil or eccleſiaſtical. 


But, is there nothing, then, which can, with propriety, be at- 
tempted by the higher powers, ſpiritual or temporal, for promot- 
ing the ſucceſs of an accurate tranſlation of the Bible? The ut- 
moſt which, in my judgment, can be done, if ſuch a verſion 
ſhould, in any future period, be offered to the Public, is to remove 
the obſtructions which thoſe powers have heretofore raiſed to pre- 
vent its introduction, and to permit, not command, the uſe of it, 
wherever it ſhall be found agreeable to the people, and judged, by 
the paſtors, to be edifying, In the reign of Chriſtian charity, 
which ſubſiſted in times truly primitive and apoſtolical, it was not 
neceſſary that the limits of juriſdiction and authority ſhould be fo 
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accurately aſcertained, as afterwards, when love began to give 
place to ambition and ſecular proſpects. Eſteem and love 
are unſuſpicious. In ſuch a ſtate of things, the opinion of no 
perſons would go ſo far with the congregation, as that of their 
paſtors; nor would the paſtors know any motive ſo powerful, as 
that of contributing to the edification of the people. But, it 
will be objected, to leave things in this manner, would appear 
© like giving a ſanction to different tranſlations at the fame 
* time.” If it ſhould, I can perceive no abſurdity in ſuch a ſanc- 
tion; no evil conſequence that would follow from it. In fact, 
would it be any more, with reſpect to the whole Bible, than that 
which has long obtained in England, with regard to one conſider- 
able book, the Pſalms, of which two very different verſions, one 
in the Bible, the other in the Common Prayer, have equally the 
ſanction of the higher powers? Are the people ignorant of this 
difference? Thoſe who know any thing of the religion of the 
country, who read their Bible at home, and attend the ſervice 
of the church, know it perfectly. Yet I have not heard that any 
private Chriſtian was ſcandalized at it; much leſs, that any one 
pretended to deduce, from this cauſe, the libertiniſm and infidelity 
of the times. Yet, in no part of Scripture -would the people have 


fo many opportunities of remarking the variations, as in that book, 


which they hear in church not ſeldomer than twelve times a-year. 
So much cannot be ſaid of any other part of the ſacred volume, the 
New Teſtament being read only thrice a-year, and the Old Teſta- 
ment but once. If the people were ſo eaſily alarmed, as ſome ſeem 
to imagine, how has it happened, that the ſtriking differences be- 
tween the two authoriſed tranſlations, above mentioned, have not, 


long ere now, raiſed a clamour, either againſt the common tranſla- 


tion,, or againſt the Common Prayer ? 


1 | I I ſhould 
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I ſhould not have thought it neceſſary to ſay any thing on this 
head, if the ſubject had not been ſtarted, of late, and warmly 
agitated (I believe with the beſt intentions on both ſides), by ſome 
learned and worthy men. As my ſentiments, on the ſubject, do not 
entirely coincide- with thoſe of either party, I thought it incumbent 
to add the explanation now given. The publiſhing of a new tranſla- 
tion is not to be conſidered as implying a condemnation of any 
that preceded. This was objected to thoſe employed by James the 
Firſt, in preparing the tranſlation uſed at preſent ; and the reply 
which thoſe tranſlators made to their opponents in this buſineſs, as 
it had ſerved Jerom before them, and ſerved them, will equally 
ſerve me, or any tranſlator, who ſhall afterwards beſtow his time 
and labour in the ſame way. We anſwer them,” ſay they, 
“ with St. Hierom, Do we condemn the ancient? In no caſe ; but, 
«* after the endeavours of them that were before us, we take the beſt 
e Pains we can in the houſe of God. As if he ſaid, Being provoked, 
e by the example of the learned, that lived before my time, I have 
thought it my duty to aſſay whether my talent, in the know- 
“ ledge of the tongues, may be profitable, in any meaſure, to God's 
„church, leſt I ſhould ſeem to have laboured in them in vain, and 


* leſt I ſhould be thought to glory in men (although ancient) 


© above that which was in them.” 80 ſaid thoſe worthy men, 


who, as they did not think themſelves precluded from making 
improvements on the valuable labours of their predeceſſors, ſhow, 
ſufficiently, that they did not conſider their own labours as ſuper- 
ſeding all attempts at ſtill farther improvements, by thoſe who-ſhould 
come after them. 


The due conſideration of the progreſſive ſtate of all human know- 
ledge and arts, will ever be unfriendly to the adoption of any mea- 
ſure which ſeems to fix a barrier againft improvement, and to ſay 
to ſcience, Thus far ſpall thou come, and no farther. And if, in 

f 2 matters 
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matters merely of ſcience, ſuch meaſures would prove hurtful, 
how much more in any thing wherein religion is concerned? My 
opinion, therefore, on this queſtion, I freely acknowledge, favours 
the removal of all legal reſtraints, as much as poſſible, and not 
barely the change of the object. Indeed, this will be found the 
natural reſult of the argument, as it has heretofore been conducted. 
There is not a topic, which the preſent adverſaries of an improved 
tranſlation in Engliſh, employ now, which was not, with the ſame 
plauſibility, employed againſt Jerom's Latin tranſlation, called the 
Vulgate, at preſent in univerſal uſe in the Latin church, and which 
was not alſo employed againſt the Engliſh tranſlation of James the 
Firſt, that very verſion for which our adverſaries, on this article, 
now ſo ſtrenuouſly contend. On the other hand, there was not any 
plea, which Jerom urged in ſupport of his attempt, or which the 
Engliſh tranſlators urged in ſupport of theirs, that will not equally 
ſerve the purpoſe: of any preſent or future well- meant attempt of 
the like kind, and, conſequently, that does not ſtrike againſt every 
meaſure which might effectually preclude any ſuch attempt in time 
to come. 5 | 
There are only two differences, in point of circumſtances, be- 
tween us and the inhabitants of this iſland, in the beginning of 
the laſt century,. which impartiality obliges me to mention, and 
which (as they render more delicacy requiſite in theſe days, than 
was neceſſary in thoſe), if attended to, may prevent men from con- 
cluding too haſtily, that thoſe meaſures cannot fail of ſucceſs now, 
which have ſucceeded formerly. Though ſome verſions had been 
publicly authoriſed before that of James the Firſt, none of them 
had been of near ſo long ſtanding, as that which is in uſe at pre- 
ſent 3; and, conſequently, the people's attachment to any one of 
them, was not ſo much ſtrengthened by habit, as the preſent at- 
tachment to the Engliſh Bible may be ſuppoſed to be. An altera- 


tion,, 
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tion, therefore, in reſpect of the public uſe, might be a much more 
difficult attempt now than it was then. The other difference ariſes 
from the conſideration, that the ſpirit of liberty is much higher, at 
preſent, in the nation, than it was at that period ; the rights of con- 
{ſcience are better underſtood, and the abſurdity, as well as tyranny, 
of employing coercion, in matters of religion, are almoſt univerſally 
acknowledged, 

All theſe conſiderations, whilſt they give the utmoſt encourage- 
ment to the ſtudy of biblical criticiſm, ſhow, ſufficiently, the dan- 
ger of all meaſures that can be juſtly accounted compulſory, in a 
matter that ſo nearly affects the rights of conſcience. For my own 
part, it is enough for me, that common ſenſe aſſures me, that, if 
God condeſcends to ſpeak to ns mortals, it is our duty to attend to 
what he ſays; and if, in any writing, he has revealed his will to 


us, it is our duty carefully to read that writing, and do our utmoſt 


rightly to underſtand it. The language of the Chriſtian revelation, 
we quickly ſee, concurs with that of reaſon, in enjoining this prac- 
tice ; nay, it excites us {till more ſtrongly, by the example it ſets 
before us, of thoſe who have found much comfort and improvement 
in it. Can J require ſtronger motives to induce me to make God's 
word the ſubje& of my ſtudy and meditation, day and night? And 
if I have reaſon to think that, by the bleſſing of Heaven, I have 
been, in ſome meaſure, ſucceſsful in this application of my time, 
does not our common Chriſtianity, one of the great commandments 
of which is, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf, oblige me, for 
the beneſit of others, to communicate any lights I may have received 
from this exerciſe? When they are communicated, I have diſ- 
charged a Chriſtian duty. The reception will be ſuch as it pleaſes 
Providence to give them. 

Though, in theſe volumes, I have not affirmed any thing, as my 

opinion, which did not at the time, and dess not ſtill, appear to 
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me probable; and though many things, in them, appear certain, I 
deſire nothing to be admitted, by the reader, upon my affirmation : 
my wiſh is, that every thing may be candidly and deliberately ex- 
amined ; that my reaſons, which I commonly give, where the ſub- 
ject requires it, may be impartially weighed, and the opinion adopt- 
ed, or rejected, as the reader, on due reflection, ſhall find cauſe, If 
to make proſelytes by the ſword, is tyranny in rulers, to reſign our 
underſtanding to any man, and receive, implicitly, what we ought 
to be rationally convinced of, would be, on our part, the loweſt ſer- 
vility. Now, tyranny and ſervility, how much ſoever adapted to 
"the genius of worldly domination, are by no means ſuited to the 
heavenly character of Chriſt's kingdom. The only means the Goſ- 
pel itſelf permits us to employ, for promoting this ſpiritual power, is 
perſuaſion, which operates upon the underſtanding, and, by it, upon 
the will and the affections: the great engine of ſecular dominion is 
force, which, without regarding underſtanding, will, or affections, 
lays hold of the body. The language of our Lord to his hearers, 
was, F any man WILL come under my guidance; Ei rig OEAEI omi 
ps e\Jw, Nothing is obtruded or forced upon the unwilling, 
Now, as the great ſource of the infidelity of the Jews, was a notion 
of the temporal kingdom of the Meſſiah, we may juſtly ſay, that 
the great ſource of the corruption of Chriſtians, and of their gene- 
ral defection, foretold by the inſpired writers, has been an attempt 
to render it, in effe&, a temporal kingdom, and to ſupport and ex- 
tend it by earthly means. This is that ſpirit of Antichriſt, which 


was ſo early at work, as to be diſcoverable even in the days of the 
Apoſtles. | 


Every thing, therefore, here, is ſubjected to the teſt of Scripture 
and ſound criticiſm. I am not very confident of my own reaſonings. 
I am ſenſible that, on many points, I have changed my opinion, and 
found reaſon to corre& what I had judged formerly to be right, 

The 
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The conſciouſneſs of former miſtakes, proves a guard to preſerve me 
from ſuch a preſumptuous confidence in my preſent judgment, as 
would preclude my giving a patient hearing to whatever may be 
urged, from reaſon or Scripture, in oppoſition to it, 'TxuTH has 
been, in all my inquiries, and till is, my great aim. To her I am 
ready to ſacrifice every perſonal conſideration ; but am determined 
not, knowingly, to ſacrifice her to any thing. To Lucian's ad- 
vice to the hiſtoriographer, Movy Jureov Ty annua, which I have 
inſcribed in the title, it is my intention ſacredly to adhere, 
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PRELIMINARY DISSERTATIONS. 


1 - DISSERTATION THE FIRST. 


Obſervations on the Language and Idiom of the New 
Teſtament, on the Diverſity of Style, and on the 
Inſpiration of the Sacred Writers, 


PARTI I. 
The Language and Idiom. 


F the words and phraſes employed by the Apoſtles and Evange- 
liſts in delivering the revelation committed to them by the Holy 
Spirit, had not been agreeable to the received uſage of the people to 
' whom they ſpoke, their diſcourſes being unintelligible, could have 
conveyed no information, and conſequently would have been no 
revelation to the hearers. Our Lord and his Apoſtles, in publiſhing 
the Goſpel, firſt addreſſed themſelves to their countrymen the Jews; 
a people who had, many ages before, at different periods, been fa- 
voured with other revelations, To thoſe ancient Jewiſh revelations, 
now collected into one volume, Chriſtians give the name of the Old 
Teſtament; and thereby diſtinguiſh them from thoſe apoſtolical and 
evangelical writings, which being alſo collected into one volume, 
are called the New Teſtament. In the latter diſpenſation, the di- 


vine authority of the former is preſuppoſed and founded-on. The 
VOL, 1. c | B 


know- 
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knowledge of what is contained in that introduQtory revelation, is 
always preſumed. in the readers of the New Teſtament, which 
claims to be the conſummation of an economy of God for the ſal- 
vation of man; of which economy the Old Teſtament acquaints 
us with the occaſion, origin, and early progreſs. Both are therefore 
intimately connected. Accordingly, though the two Teſtaments are 
written in different languages, the ſame idiom prevails in both; and 
in the hiſtorical part at leaſt, nearly the ſame character of ſtyle. 


$2. As the writings of the Old Teſtament are of a much earlier 


date, and contain an account of the riſe and firſt eſtabliſhment, to- 


gether with a portion of the hiſtory of the nation to whom the 
Goſpel was firſt promulged, and of whom were all its firſt miſſion- 
aries and teachers, it is thence unqueſtionably that we muſt learn, 
both what the principal facts, cuſtoms, doctrines, and precepts are, 
that are alluded to in the apoſtolical writings, and what is the pro- 
per ſignification and extent of the expreſſions uſed. Though the 
New Teſtament is written in Greek, an acquaintance with the Greek 


_ claſſics (that is, with the writings of profane authors in that 


tongue in proſe and verſe) will not be found ſo conducive to this 
end, as an acquaintance with the ancient Hebrew ſcriptures. I am 
far from denying that claſſical knowledge is, even for this purpoſe, 
of real utility; I ſay only, that it is not of ſo great utility as the 
other. It is well known that the Jews were diſtinguiſhed by all 
Pagan antiquity, as a nation of the moſt extraordinary and pecu- 
liar manners; as abſolutely incapable of coaleſcing with other peo- 
ple, being actuated, eſpecially in matters wherein religion or politics 
were thought to be concerned, by the moſt unrelenting averſion to 
every thing foreign, and the moſt violent attachment to every thing 
national. We cannot have a clearer evidence of the juſtneſs of this 
character, than their remaining to this day a diſtinct people, who, 
? Io though 
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though they have been for many ages ſcattered over the face of the 
earth, have never yet been blended in any country with the people 
amongſt whom they lived. They are, beſides, the only wandering 
nation that ever exiſted of which this can be affirmed. | 


$ 3. BrroRE the tribes of Judah and Benjamin returned from 
captivity in Babylon to the land of their fathers, their language, as 
was inevitable, had been adulterated, or rather changed, by their ſo- 
journing ſo long among ſtrangers. - They called it Hebrew, availing 
themſelves of an ambiguous name. It is accordingly always called 
Hebrew in the New Teſtament. This, though but a ſmall circum- 
ſtance, is characteriſtical of the people, who could not brook the 
avowal of changing their language and adopting / that of ſtrangers, 
even when they could not avoid being conſcious of the thing. The 
= dialect which they then ſpoke might have been more properly ſtyled 
Fi: Chaldee, or even Syriac, than Hebrew. But to give it either of 
1 theſe appellations, had appeared to them as admitting what would 
| always remind both themſelves and others of their ſervitude. After 
the Macedonian conqueſts, and the diviſion which the Grecian em- 
pire underwent among the commanders on the death of their chief, 
Greek ſoon became the language of the people of rank through all 
the extenſive dominions which had been ſubdued by Alexander. 
The perſecutions with which the Jews were haraſſed under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, concurring with ſeveral other cauſes, occaſioned the diſ- 


perſion of a great part of their nation throughout the provinces of 

| Aſia Minor, Aſſyria, Phenicia, Perſia, Arabia, Lybia, and Egypt; 
"tf which diſperſion was in proceſs of time extended to Achaia, Mace- 
. donia, and Italy. The unavoidable conſequence of this was in a 


* Hebrew was ambiguous, as it might de- the language of the people called Hebrews. 
note either the language ſpoken on the other Preface to Matthew's Goſpel, 5 14, 15, 16, 
ſide of the river (mat is Euphrates, which is 17, 18. 
commonly meant when no river is named) or 
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few ages, to all thoſe who ſettled in diſtant lands, the total loſs of 
that dialect which their fathers had brought out of Babylon into 
Paleſtine, But this is to be underſtood with the exception of the 
learned who ſtudied the oriental languages by book. - At length a 
complete verſion of the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament was made 


into Greek; a language which was then, and continued for many 


ages afterwards, in far more general uſe than any -other. This 1s 
what is called the Septuagint or verſion of the Seventy (probably be- 
cauſe approved by the Sanhedrim), which was begun (as has been ſaid) 
by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt, for the uſe of 
the Alexandrian library. At firſt no more than the Pentateuch was 
tranſlated, which was ſoon followed by a verſion of the other books. 
This is doubtleſs the firſt tranſlation that was attempted of the Sacred 
Writings. 


$ 4. IT will readily be imagined that all the Jews who inhabited 
Grecian cities, where the oriental tongues were unknown, would be 
ſolicitous to obtain copies of this tranſlation. To excite in them 
this ſolicitude, patriotiſm would concur with piety, and indeed almoſt 
every motive that can operate upon men. In one view their Bible 
was more to them than ours is to us. It is religion alone, I may 
ſay, that influences our regard; whereas their ſacred books contained 


not only their religious principles and holy ceremonies, but the whole 


body of their municipal laws. They contained an account of their 


political conſtitution, and their civil hiſtory, that part eſpecially which 
is molt intereſting, the lives of their Patriarchs, and the gradual ad- 


vancement of that family from whom they gloried to be deſcended; 
the hiſtory of their eſtabliſhment as a nation; the exploits, victories, 
and conqueſts of their anceſtors; the lives and atchievements of their 


kings and heroes, prophets and reformers. Nay more, the Scrip- 


2 See Lowth, De ſacra Poch Hebræorum, Præl. viii. 
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PRELIMINARY DISSERTATIONS. 5 


tures might alſo be juſtly conſidered as a collection of the writings, 


both proſaic and poetical, of all the moſt eminent authors their country 


had produced. A copy of ſuch a verſion was therefore, in every 
view we can take of it, an ineſtimable treaſure to every Jew who 
underſtood Greek, and could not read the original. And hence we 
may eaſily conceive that the copies would n be greatly multiplied, 
and widely (catered. 


$ 5. LET us attend to the conſequences that would naturally follow, 
Wherever Greek was the mother-tongue, this verſion would come 
to be uſed not only in private in Jewiſh houſes, but alſo in public 
in their ſchools and ſynagogues, in the explanation of the weekly 
leſſons from the Law and the Prophets. The ſtyle of it would con- 
ſequently ſoon become the ſtandard of language to them on religious 
ſubjects. Hence would ariſe a certain uniformity in phraſeology and 
idiom among the Grecian' Jews, wherever diſperſed, in regard to 
their religion and ſacred rites, whatever were the particular dialects 
which prevailed in the places of their reſidence, and were uſed by 
them in converſing on ordinary matters. 


$6. Tur there was in the time of the Apoſtles a diſtinction 


made between thoſe Jews who uſed the Greek language and the He- 


brews, or thoſe who-ſpoke the language of Paleſtine and of the ter- 
ritory of Babylon, which they affected to call Hebrew; is manifeſt 
from the Acts of the Apoſtles. There we are informed, that there 
aroſe a murmuring of the Grecians againſt the Hebrews, becauſe 
their widows were neglected in the daily miniſtration. That thoſe 
Grecians were Jews, is evident from the hiſtory : for this hap- 
pened before Peter was ſpecially called to preach the goſpel to Cor- 
nelius and his family, who were the firſt fruits of the Gentiles to Chriſt. 


3 AQs, vi. 1, &c. 
Beſides 
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Beſides, though the word Grecian made uſe of in our tranſlation is 


ſynonymous with Greet, yet the term employed in the original is 


never applied in the New Teſtament to pagan Greeks, but ſolely to 


thoſe Jews who had reſided always or moſtly in Grecian cities, and 
conſequently whoſe common tongue was Greek. The Gentile 
Greeks are invariably called in Scripture Eames, whereas the term 
uſed in the place quoted is EM, a word which even in claſſical 
authors does not mean Greeks, but imitators F the Greeks, or thoſe 
who torite or ſpeak Greek ; being a derivation from the word e\Anvi{e, 
to ſpeak Greek, or imitate the Greeks. The term occurs only thrice in 
the New Teſtament, that is in two other paſſages of the Acts beſide 


that now quoted. One of theſe is * where we are told that Saul, 


alſo called Paul, after his converſion, being at Jeruſalem, di/puted 
againſt the Grecians, me; Tes Eames, who went about to ſlay 
him. This alſo happened before the converſion of Cornelius, and 
conſequently before the Goſpel was preached to any Gentile : but as at 
their feſtivals there was a general concourſe of Jewiſh people at Jeru- 
ſalem from all the parts of the world into which they were diſperſed, 


a conſiderable number of thoſe Helleniſts or Grecizers, as in our idiom 


we ſhould be apt to term them, muſt have been preſent on that 
occaſion. The only other paſſage is where we are told *, that ſome 
of thoſe being Cypriots and Cyrenians, who were ſcattered abroad 


on the perſecution that aroſe about Stephen, Habe unto the Grecians 


(v cos Tu; Examcas) at-Antioch, preaching the Lord Feſus, Whether 


this was before or after the baptiſm of Cornelius, recorded in the 


foregoing chapter, is not certain: but one thing is certain, that it 
was before thoſe diſciples could know of that memorable event. 
Concerning the others who were in that diſperſion, who were pro- 
bably Hebrews, we are informed in the verſe immediately preceding, 


* Acts, ix. 29, 5 Acts, xi. 20, 


that 
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that in all thoſe places, Phenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch, througli 
which they went, they preached the word to none but Jews. 


$ -. Tix learned Baſnage makes a principal handle of this paſſage | 
for ſupporting an opinion, which had been advanced before by Beza, 
that by the Helleniſis is meant the proſelytes to Fudaiſm, they being 
contraſted here not with the Hebrews, but with the Zewws. But let 
it be obſerved that the word Jew was not always in thoſe days uſed 
in-the ſame ſenſe. Moſt commonly indeed it referred to the nation, 


in which ſenſe it was ſynonymous with Iſraelite. A man of Jewiſh 


extraction was not the leſs a Jew, becauſe he was neither a native 
nor an inhabitant of Judea, and underſtood not a ſyllable of its 
language. Sometimes, however, it referred to the country, in which 
acceptation it belonged particularly to the inhabitants of Tudea or 
Paleſtine, including thoſe neighbouring regions wherein the ſame 
tongue was ſpoken. That the Samaritans (though mortally hated 
as ſchiſmatics) were comprehended in this application of the term 


Jew, is evident from what we learn from the Acts", where we are 


informed of their being converted by Philip, and receiving the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit by the hands of Peter, ſometime before the con- 
verſion of Cornelius, the firſt fruits of the Gentiles. Nay ſometimes 
in a ſtill more limited ſignification, it regarded only the inhabitants 
of the diſtrict belonging to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, which 
had anciently conſtituted the kingdom of Judah. In this ſenſe we 
underſtand the word as uſed by the Evangeliſt John“, After theſe 
things Jeſus walked in Galilee : for he would not walk in Fewwry 
(Ledaiæ, Judea), becauſe. the Fews ſought to kill bim. Yet Galilee was 
a part of Judea in the larger and even more common acceptation of 
the word, and the Galileans, of whom were the Apoſtles, were, in 
every ſenſe except this confined one, Jews as well as the others. 


Acts, viii. 5, &c. | 7 John, vil. 1, 


The 
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The ſame diſtinction is made between Judea and Galilee by Matthew. 2 
| It cannot be doubted therefore, that the term Jews in the paſſage 4 
under examination, ought to be underſtood in the ſecond ſenſe above 1 
mentioned, as equivalent to Hebrews: 
A little attention to the caſe puts this concluſion beyond a doubt. —_— 
Why ſhould they, in preaching the Goſpel, make a diſtinction be- I 7 
tween Ferws and proſelytes, perſons who had received the ſeal of cir- a 
cumciſion, and ſubjected themſelves without reſerve to the Moſaic 
yoke? The law itſelf made no diſtinction; nay, it expreſsly pro- —_ 
hibited the people from making any. When a firanger ſhall ſojourn I * 
 wvith thee, and will keep the paſſover to the Lord, let all his males be BY 
circumciſed, and then let him come near and keep it, and he ſhall be as one 4 : 
that is born in the land; for no uncircumciſed perſon ſhall eat thereofe [ FE 
One law ſhall be to him that is home-born, and to the flranger that ſo- E | 
fourneth among yon. This laſt phraſe (though ſometimes uſed with 
greater latitude) became a common periphraſis for a profelyte. We 
ſind accordingly that though a queſtion aroſe early in the Church, and 
| was for a time hotly agitated, concerning the lawfulneſs of admitting 
the uncircumciſed to baptiſm (for ſuch was Cornelius, though no 
- idolater), there is no hint given that the ſmalleſt doubt was enter- 
tained concerning the admiſſion of proſelytes who had already em- 
braced the Fewifh ritual and were circumciſed. So far from it, that 
the keeneſt advocates for uniting Judaiſm with Chriſtianity, inſiſted 
only that the Gentile converts might be circumciſed, and compelled 
to join the obſervance of the law of Moſes to their faith in Chriſt, 
Where then could be the difficulty of receiving thoſe who were 
already diſciples of Moſes, and had been circumciſed ?—lt will per- 
haps be retorted, “ If the Chriſtians could have no ſcruple to preach 
to proſelytes, {till leſs could they have to preach to thoſe native 
Jews, who differed in nothing from their brethren in Paleſtine but 


Matth. ii. 22, 9 Exod, xli. 48, 49. See alſo Numb. xv. 14, 15, 16. 29. 
in 
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in language.” True, indeed, they could have no ſcruple ; but thoſe 
who came at that time to Antioch, were not all qualified for preach- 
ing in Greek, for all had not the gift of tongues. And the hiſto- 
rian has rendered it evident that the want of the language was the 
reaſon they did it not, having obſerved that thoſe who came thither 
and preached to the Helleniſts, were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
places where Greek was the prevailing tongue. 

In regard to the murmuring mentioned in the ſixth chapter, which 
gave riſe to the appointment of deacons, nothing can be more im- 
probable than Beza's hypotheſis. The number of the proſelytes of 
righteouſneſs, as they are ſometimes called, could not be great ; for 
though ſeveral, like Cornelius, had been gained over from Paganiſm 
to the worſhip of the true God, few, comparatively, were induced 
to adopt the Moſaic ceremonies. Now converts of the firſt ſort 
were ſtill by the Jews accounted heathens, and had acceſs to no part 
of the temple inacceſſible to Gentiles. Of the Jewiſh proſelytes, it 
was a part only that was converted to Chriſtianity ; and of that 
part, thoſe who were both widows and indigent could not furely be 
a great proportion. Further, if by Helleniſts be meant proſelytes, 
where was the occaſion for claſſing them ſeparately from the Jews, 
or for ſo much as enquiring who was a Jew by birth, and who a 
proſelyte? It was not agreeable, as we have ſeen, either to the 
ſpirit or to the letter of the law, to make ſo invidious, not to ſay 
odious, a diſtinction; and if not to the law, ſtill leſs, if poſſible, to 
the Goſpel, Whereas the diſtinction on the other hypotheſis, being 
founded on their uſing different languages, was not barely conve- 
nient, but neceſſary. They were claſſes of people who could not 
be addrefled in the ſame tongue; and for this reaſon it was probably 
found expedient-to employ different agents in ſupplying them. Cer- 
tain it is, they were in the conſtant practice of aſſembling in dif- 
ferent ſynagogues ; for in Jeruſalem there were Greck ſynagogues 

Vol. I. C for 
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for the accommodation of the Helleniſts of different nations, who 
came thither either occaſtonally or to attend the great feſtivals, as 
well as Hebrew ſynagogues for the uſe of the natives. Such were 
moſt of thoſe mentioned in the Acts“; the Cyrenian ſynagogue 
and the Alexandrian,—the Cilician and the Aſian. | 

That Nicolas, one of the deacons elected on that occaſion, was 
a profelyte, is a circumſtance of no moment in this queſtion, If 
four, or even three of the ſeven, had been of that denomination, it 
might have been pleaded with ſome plauſibility, that there muſt: 
have been in this a deſign of deſtroying in the proſelytes all ſuſpi- 
cion of partiality. As it was, had it been they who murmured, it 
would have rather increaſed than diminiſhed their jealouſy, to find: 
that they had gotten only one of their own claſs choſen for ſix of 
the other. This, therefore, muſt be conſidered as a circumſtance: 
merely accidental. As to that ſingular conceit of Voſſius, that the. 
Helleniſts were thoſe who favoured the doctrine of ſubmiſſion- to: 


a foreign yoke; as it is deſtitute alike of internal credibility. and 
external evidence, it requires no refutation. 


$ 8. So much for the diſtinction that obtained in thoſe days be 
tween Hebrew Jews and Grecian Jews, or Helleniſts ; among the 
latter of whom, the verſion of the Seventy was in conſtant uſe. 
The Greek had been for ages a fort of univerſal language in the ci- 


vilized world, at leaſt among people of rank and men of letters. 
Cicero had with truth faid of it *, at the time when Rome was in 


her glory and Greece declining—“ Græcà leguntur in omnibus fere 


« gentibus : Latina ſuis finibus, exiguis ſane continentur.” This con- 
tinued to be the caſe till the time of the publication of the Goſpel, 
and for ſome centuries afterwards. As the Greek was then of all lan- 
guages the beſt underſtood, and the moſt generally ſpoken through- 
out the empire, the far greater part of the New Teſtament, which 


Acts, vi. 9, 22 Pro Archia Poeta. 
g contained 


** 
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contained a revelation for all mankind, was originally written in 
that tongue. I ſay, the far greater part, becauſe ſome critics are of 
opinion that the Goſpel of Matthew ** and the epiſtle to the He- 
brews were originally written in that dialect of the Chaldee which 
was then the language of Jeruſalem, and by Jewiſh writers called 


Hebrew. It muſt be remembered that all the penmen of the New 


Teſtament were Jews—the greater part Hebrews, not Helleniſts : 
but whether they were Hebrews or Helleniſts, as they wrote in 
Greek, the verſion of the Seventy would ſerve as a model in what 
concerned propriety of expreſſion on religious ſubjects. It was, 
beſides, the idiom which would be beſt underſtood by all the con- 
verts to Chriſtianity from among their brethren the Jews, whereſo- 
ever ſcattered, and that whereby their writings would more perfectly 
harmonize with their own Scriptures, which the whole of that peo- 
ple had in ſo great and deſerved veneration ; for let it be obſerved, 
that though the Jews afterwards came to loſe entirely their reſpect 
for the Septuagint, and even to depreciate it as an unfaithful as 


well as inaccurate tranſlation, this change of their ſentiments was 


the mere effect of their diſputes with the Chriſtians, who, in ar- 
guing from it, went to the oppolite extreme—conlidered it as the 
immediate work of inſpiration—and in every inſtance wherein it 
differed from the original Hebrew, with which they were unac- 
quainted, gave it the preference, treating the latter as a compilation, 
which had been corrupted by the Jews, in ſpite to Chriſtianity. 
But of the high eſteem which this people once entertained for that 
verſion, particularly about the time of the publication of the Goſpel, 


their own writers, Philo and Joſephus, are the moſt unexceptionable 
witneſſes. 


d 9. FROM the conformity and peculiarity in language above 
taken notice of, ſome critics, in order to diſtinguiſh the idiom of 


12 See the Preface to that Goſpel, 
15 WS. the 
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the Septuagint and New Teſtament from that of common Greek, 
have termed it Helleniſtic ; not with exact propriety, I acknow- 
ledge, if we regard the etymology of the word, but with juſtneſs 
ſufficient for the purpoſe of characteriſing the peculiar phraſeology 
of thoſe writings. The diſputes raiſed on this ſubje& by Salmaſius 
and ſome others, are ſcarcely worth naming, as they will, upon ex- 
amination, all be found to terminate in mere difputes about words. 
I readily admit that this ſpeciality of diction is properly not a pecu- 
liar language, nor even a peculiar dialect, in the ſame ſenſe as the 
Attic, the Jonic, and the Doric, are called different dialects; for there 
are in it no peculiarities in the inflexions of either nouns or verbs. 
In ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, the peculiarity does more properly conſtitute 
a difference of idiom, than either of language or of dialect. The 
phraſeology is Hebrew, and the words are Greek. This ſingular 
manner in the ancient tranſlators is to be conſidered as partly in- 
tentional and partly accidental : partly intentional, becauſe, from the 
{crupulous, I may even ſay ſuperſtitious, attachment of the Jews: 
not only to the words, but to the letters and ſyllables, to every jot 
and tittle of the original, they would be led to attempt a manner of 
tranſlating ſo ſervilely literal as is always incompatible with purity 
in the language into which the tranſlation is made ;—partly acci- 
dental, becauſe, even without deſign, a perſon ſpeaking or writing 
a foreign language, frequently mingles in his ſpeech the idioms of 
his native tongue. One ſource of the peculiarities in idiom, may 
have ariſen from this circumſtance, that che tranſlators, though Jews, 
were Alexandrians. In a language ſpoken, as Greek was then, in 
many diſtant countries, all independent of one another, there ine- 
vitably ariſe peculiarities in the acceptations of words in different 
regions. Perhaps we ought to impute to this, that ſometimes terms 
have been adopted by the Seventy which appear to us not the moſt 
appoſite for rendering the import of the original, ſuch as 9:x3yzy for 
DH berith, and 945 for hn ch] But whatever be in this, the 
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habit which the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts had of reading the Scrip- 
tures and hearing them read, whether in the original or in the an- 
cient verſion, would, by infeCting their ſtyle, co-operate with the 
tendency which, as natives of Paleſtine, they would derive from 
converſation, to intermix Hebraiſms and Chaldaiſms in their writ- 


ings. 


$ 10. IT is not to be diſſembled, that the ſacred penmen of the 
New Teſtament have, eſpecially in modern times, had ſome fſtre- 
nuous advocates, both among foreigners and amongſt our own 
countrymen, who have, in my opinion, with more zeal than judg- 
ment, defended their diction, as being, when judged by the rules of 
grammar and rhetoric, and the practice of the moſt celebrated 
writers in Greece, altogether pure and elegant. They ſeem to ſuſ- 
pect, that to yield, even on the cleareſt evidence, a point of this 
nature, though regarding ornaments merely human and exterior, 
might bring diſhonour on inſpiration, or render it queſtionable. I 
cannot help thinking that theſe people muſt have very indiſtinct 
ideas on this ſubject, and may be juſtly ſaid to incur the reproof 
which Peter, on a memorable occaſion, received from his Maſter— 
that they ſavour more the things of men than the things of G. 
Are words of any kind more than arbitrary ſigns? And may not 
the ſame be ſaid with juſtice of phraſes and idioms ? Is there a na- 
tural fitneſs in one word or phraſe more than in another, for denot- 
ing the thing ſignified ? Is not the connexion between ſounds and 
ideas merely artificial the reſult of human, though tacit conven- 
tions? With regard to thoſe rules which conſtitute purity in the 
language of any country, what are they in effect but the conven- 
tions which have happened to obtain among the natives, particularly 
thoſe of the higher ranks ? —Vulgariſms and foreign idioms, which 


" Matth. xvi. 23. 
may 


— — — — 
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may obtain among ſtrangers and thoſe of the lower ranks, have no 
more natural unfitneſs to convey the ſenſe which they that uſe them 
mtend to convey by them, than the terms and phraſes which, in 
conſequence of the preference given by their ſuperiors, may be re- 
garded as elegancies. It may be as reaſonably objected againſt our 
religion, that the perſons by whom it was propagated were choſen 
from what men in high life account the dregs of the people, as that 
the Holy Spirit ſhould accommodate himſelf to the language of 
thoſe who were actually choſen. Nay, language as well as dreſs 
being in fact no more than a ſpecies of mode, it may with as good 
reaſon be maintained that the ambaſſadors whom Chriſt ſent for 
promulgating his doctrine, ſhould have been habited like gentlemen 


and men of faſhion, as that they ſhould have ſpoken the dialect of 
ſuch. Splendid ſtyle had no more connexion with the purpoſe of 


their miſſion than ſplendid apparel. The cloth which they wore, 
how coarſe ſoever, anſwered all the eſſential purpoſes of clothing; 
the ſame may be ſaid of the language which they ſpoke, And if it 
be argued, that good language would create greater reſpect to their 
perſons, and cloſer attention to what they ſaid, and conſequently 
would contribute to its making a deeper impreſſion; as much may 
be affirmed with truth of a genteel appearance both of perſon and 
of dreſs. Nothing ſerves more powerfully to quaſh curioſity and 


expectation, and conſequently to deſtroy attention, than ſuch an 


external figure as generally accompanies poverty and ignorance, and 
ſuggeſts a total want of the advantages of education, and more 


eſpecially of that indiſpenſible advantage which the faſhionable world 


calls ceing good company. 

But theſe very diſadvantages or defects, both in ſpeech and in 
outward figure, are aſſigned by the inſpired writers as the reaſons of 
God's preference, whoſe thoughts are not our thoughts, nor are our 
ways his ways. Paul argues, that the ſucceſs of the preachers of 
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the Goſpel, in ſpite of the abſence of thoſe accompliſhments in lan- 
guage then ſo highly valued, was an evidence of the divine power 
and energy with which their miniſtry was accompanied. He did 
not addreſs them, he tells us '*, with the wiſdom of words with ar- 
tificial periods and a ſtudied elocution, 4% the crofs of Chriſt ſhould 
be made of none effet—leſt to human eloquence that ſucceſs ſhould 
be aſcribed which ought to be attributed to the divinity of the doc- 
trine, and the agency of the Spirit, in the miracles wrought in ſup- 
port of it. There is hardly any ſentiment which he 1s at greater 
pains to enforce. He »/ed none of the enticing or perſuaſive words 
of man's wiſdom. Wherefore ? — That their faith might not ſtand in 
the wiſdom of men, but in the power of God *. Should I aſk, What 
was the reaſon why our Lord Jeſus Chriſt choſe for the inſtruments 
of that moſt amazing revolution in the religious ſyitems of mankind, 
men perfectly illiterate, and taken out of the loweſt claſs of the 
people? your anſwer to this will ſerve equally for an anſwer to 
that other queſtion—Why did the Holy Spirit chuſe to deliver ſuch 
important truths 'in the barbarous idiom of a few obſcure Galileans, 
and not in the politer and more harmonious ſtrains of Grecian elo- 
quence? I repeat it, the anſwer to both queſtions is the ſame— 
That it might appear beyond contradiCtion, that the excellency of 
the power was of God and not of man“. | 


"s. z Cor. . 17% 


learned author of the work above mentioned, 
15 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. 


does not, on the ſubject of inſpiration laid 


| 25 Thoſe who deſire to ſee this argument 
treated as it affects infidels (Who make a 
handle of the badneſs of the ſtyle to diſcre- 
dit revelation), may conſult the late Biſhop of 
Glouceſter's Doctrine of Grace, B. I. ch. viii, 
ix, and x. I here conſider the queſtion chieſty 
as affecting ſome well-meaning but miſtaken 


Chriſtians. It may be proper further to ob- 


ierve, that the opinion of the very acute and 


down in ch. vil., in every thing coincide with 
that here ſupported. A diſtinction is made by 
him, not only between the ſtyle and the ſen- 
timents, but between the ſentiments of greater 
and thoſe of leſs moment, in the ſeveral books. 
The latter diſtinction leads to a controverſy 
which is quite foreign from my argument, 


and with which for that reaſon 1 have nor 
meddled, 


I 11, THERE 
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$ 11. THERE are ſome collateral purpoſes which Providence has 
effected by the ſame means. One is, that the writings of the New 
Teſtament carry, in the very expreſſion and idiom, an intrinſic and 
irreſiſtible evidence of their authenticity. They are ſuch as, in re- 
ſpect of ſtyle, could not have been written but by Jews, and hardly 
even by Jews ſuperior in rank and education to thoſe whoſe names 
they bear. And what greatly ſtrengthens the argument is, that un- 
der this homely garb we find the moſt exalted ſentiments, the cloſeſt 
reaſoning, the pureſt morality, and the ſublimeſt doctrine. The 
homelineſs of their diction, when criticiſed by the rules of gram- 
marians and rhetoricians, is what all the moſt learned and judicious 
of the Greek fathers frankly owned. And is it modeſt in us petty 
critics of modern times to pretend to be nicer judges of purity and 
elegance in the Greek language, than Origen and Chryſoſtom, whoſe 
native tongue it was; and who, beſides, were maſters of uncom- 
mon ſkill, as well as fluency, in that language? I have heard of a 
French critic who undertook to demonſtrate that Ariſtotle did not 
underſtand Greek, nor Livy Latin. There is hardly an opinion ſo 


| paradoxical or abſurd as not to find ſome admirerss What wonder 


then that we ſhould meet with people who eſteem a Pfochinius and 
a Blackwall“ better judges of Greek than the greateſt orators among 
the Grecians, and maintain that Paul's ſtyle, in ſpite of his own 
verdict, is as claſſical as Plato's. The writings of the ancient Greeks 
have been rummaged for the diſcovery of words and phraſes, which, 
in the import given them, might appear to reſemble what has been 


accounted Hebraiſm or Syriaſm in the New Teſtament. The ſuc- 


ceſs of ſuch endeavours has been far from giving ſatisfaction to 
readers of diſcernment. It will readily be acknowledged by the 
impartial, that ſeveral idioms in the New Teſtament have been miſ- 
taken for Oriental, which may be as truly denominated Grecian. 


17 A, Blackwall, author of “ The Sacred Claſſics defended and illuſtrate ].“ 
10 But 
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But there remains a much larger number of thoſe brought under 
that claſs, concerning which there can be no reaſonable doubt *. 


$ 12. Tur methods by which our opponents on this article ſup- 
port their hypotheſis are, I ſay, unſatisfactory. There are ſuch ne- 
gligencies in the ſtyle even of the beſt writers, as to render it unſafe 
to pronounce on the goodneſs of an expreſſion which we have only 
once met with, though in a celebrated author. Much leſs ought a 
ſingular phraſe found in one ſingle claſſic, ſimilar to an idiom fre- 
quent in the New Teſtament, to be accounted evidence that the 
idiom was in general and approved uſe, which always determines 
purity in every tongue. The ſingularity in the one caſe, oppoſed to 
the frequency in the other, ſhould lead us to a very different con- 
cluſion. The evidence cannot be more ſatisfactory which ariſes 


The very firſt words of the Goſpel, 
BSN yerroewes, for genealogy or lineage, are one 
example amongſt hundreds that might be 
produced, How many meanings are given 
to the word cat, fe, in that Sacred Volume, 
for which you will not find a ſingle authority 
in any prophane writer? Beſide the original 
meaning of the word univerſally admitted, it 
denotes ſometimes the whole body conſidered 
as animated, as in Matth. xxvi. 41. Theſpirit is 
billing, but the fleſh is weak. - This may in- 
deed be thought to be of all the deviations 
from the proper ſenſe, the moſt defenſible on 
claſſical and rhetorical principles, being not 
an unnatural ſynecdoche of the part for the 
whole. — Secondly, It ſometimes means a hu- 
man being, as in Luke, iii. 6. Al fleſh all 
ſee the ſalvation of God ;— ſometimes, 3dly, a 
perſon's kindred collectively conſidered, as in 
Rom. xi. 14. if by any means I may proveke 
to emulation them which are my fleſh ; —ſome- 
times, 4thly, any thing of an external or ce- 
remonial nature, as oppoſed to that which is 
internal and moral, as in Gal. iii. 3. Having 
begun in the ſpirit, are ye now made perfect by 
the fleſh ?—ſometimes, 5thly, the ſenſitive 


Vol. I. 


part of our nature, the ſeat of appetite, as in 
2 Cor. vii. 1. Let us cleanſe ourſelves from all 


filthine/s of the fleſh and ſpirit, where there 


can be no doubt that the pollutions of the 
fleſh muſt be thoſe of the appetites, being op- 
poſed to the pollutions of the ſpirit or thoſe 
of the paſſions. Gthly, and laſtly, It is em- 
ployed to denote any principle of vice and 
moral pravity of whatever kind. Thus among 
the works of the fleſh (Gal. v. 19, 20, 21) 
are numbered not only adultery, fornication, 
uncleanneſs, laſciviouſneſs, drunkenneſs, and 
revellings, which all relate to criminal indul- 
gences of appetite, but zdolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, rife, 


editions, herefres, envyings, and murders, which. 


are manifeſtly vices of a different kind, and 
hold more of the diabolical nature than of the 
beaſtly.—Now, for any of the fix meanings 
above mentioned, except perhaps the firſt, as 
to which 1 will not be poſitive, we may defy 
thoſe critics to produce claſſical authority. 
Yet no man accuſtomed to the oriental idiom, 
and the ſtyle of the ſacred writers, can miſ- 


take the ſenſe in any of the paſſages quoted, 


8 from 
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from a particular turn of expreſſion occurring in ſome poetical work, 
and coinciding with an idiom current in the New Teſtament, which 
is written in proſe. We know that the Greek poetry had a pecu- 
liar diale&, and many peculiar words ; and that their poets were, by 
the laws of their verſification, allowed a latitude in this reſpect, with 
which their proſe writers were not indulged : nor is there any thing 
that their critics more loudly condemn, as favouring of artifice and 
affectation, than what may be called a poetic phraſeology in proſe. 
Let it not be imagined that I think the ſacred penmen chargeable 

with any thing affected or artificial in their phraſeology. There is 
no character of ſtyle for which they are more diſtinguiſhable than 
the reverſe. But what would be juſtly denominated artificial, af- 
feed, and foreign in a native of Attica, might be the reſult of 
the moſt undeſigning and natural ſimplicity in an inhabitant of 
Paleſtine, becauſe conformable to the idioms of his native language. 
Further, a ſtrong reſemblance, in an expreſſion admitted to be claſ- 
fical, will not ſuffice for removing the charge of foreign idiom from 
the reſembling but different expreſſion. In moſt caſes, nothing leſs 


than identity will ſerve“ . Recourſe to ſynonymas, analogy, and 


* I ſhall illuſtrate this by an, example in 
regard to which every Engliſh reader can with 
ſafety be more deciſive than even men of li- 
terature are qualified to be in regard to an 
example taken from a dead language. In a 
letter during the late war from the captain of 
a French privateer to the magiſtrates of a ſea- 
port demanding a contribution, and threaten- 
ing in caſe of non-compliance to deſtroy the 
town, there was this expreſſion, I will make 
my duty.” No Engliſhman, we are certain, 
would have expreſſed himſelf fo, unle's he had 
done it for a diſguiſe, Yet I can eaſily con- 
ceive that a foreigner, who has learnt our 
language only by book, might ſpeciouſly 
maintain, that the expreſſion, ſo far from be- 
ing a Galliciſm, 1s unexceptionable Engliſh, 


— 


etymology, 


© Is it not,” he would argue, “common to 
ſay, I will do my duty? Now, if this expreſſion 
be claſſical, where is the impropriety in ſub- 
ſtituting one ſynonymous word for another?“ 
And to ſhow that do and make are ſynony- 
mous, he might urge, firſt, that in moſt other 
tongues one word ſerves for both. Thus each 
of them is rendered into Latin, facere; into 
Italian, fare; into French, faire. Secondly, 
though he had not found in any Engliſh 
book the identical phraſe, to make duty, he 
could produce expreſſions in which there is 
an entire ſimilarity. To make court, to mals 
obeiſance, are both good; nay, it ſtrengthens 
the argument, that zo do obeiſance, is alſo uſed 
in the ſame ſignification. Shakeſpear ſays, 
„What make they there?” which is equiva- 

lent 
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etymology, is neceſſary and often ſucceſsful in diſcovering the tenſe 
of an obſcure expreſſion, whereof nothing leſs than the uſe of good 
authors will warrant the propriety or elegance. Sufficient evidence 
in the one caſe, is often no evidence in the other. 


$ 13. BLACKWALL * admits freely that there are many Hebra- 
iſms in the New Teſtament, at the ſame time aſlerting that they are 
real beauties, which add both vigour and ornament to the expreſ- 
ſion. In this opinion, if he was ſerious, I believe that, upon exa- 
mination, we ſhall not be found to differ. Abſtracting from that 
loweſt kind of beauty in language, which reſults from its ſoftneſs 
and harmony, conſidered as an object to the ear, every excellency 
of ſtyle-is relative, ariſing ſolely from its fitneſs for producing, in 


the mind of the reader, the end intended by the writer. Now in 


this view it is evident, that a ſtyle and manner may, to readers of 
one denomination, convey the writer's ſentiments with energy as 
well as perſpicuity, which, to thoſe of a different denomination, 
would convey them feebly, darkly, and, when judged by their rules 
of propriety, improperly. This I take to have been actually the 


lent to, What do they there? Dryden ſpeaks 
of the faults he had made ;*” though doubt- 
leſs the more uſual expreſſion would have 
been “ the faults he had done.“ Now, from 
the firſt principles of analogy, we are war- 
ranted to conclude, that if mating a fault be 
proper to expreſs doing wrong, making a duty 
is proper to expreſs doing right. All this is 
very plauſible, and would probably be ſuſticient 
to convince molt ſtrangers, but would only 
extort a ſmile from an intelligent native, on 
whom a thouſand ſuch: arguments could make 
no impreſſion. Yet I will venture to affirm 
that, if there be no ſolidity in this reaſoning, 


nine tenths of what has been ſo pompoully 


produced to ſhow that the ſuppoſed Hebra- 


iſms of the New Teſtament are in the genuine 


idiom of the Greek tongue, are no better 


D 


than arrant trifling. It was to triflers of this 
ſort that Chryſoſtom ſaid very appoſitely, l 
An ReerytoumIz dr 0 @MYCutrO r Fp, , 
£T:40 2) N- 75{05 GUTES OY w) , KOTHYCEWEY e- 
ohr we xt Diovy a Y He RATHY 085% zuT1 U . 
Chryſ. Hom, 3. in 1 Cor. i. That we may 
* not render ourſelves ridiculous, arguing 
„ thus with Grecians, for our difpute is 
„with them; let us accuſe the Apollles of 
«© being illiterate, for this accuſation is an 
„% encomium.” Origen goes ſtill farther, 
and ſays, Ouz aGvaro V0 06 CRF OAG T nns 
r E big TOTKYTTETN OcD;y 6014 Ta E026 Tw N 
a 8 Ty ywont. Philoc. c. 4. The Apollles, 
„ not inſenſible of their on defects, profeſs 
«© themielves to be of the vulgar in ſpeech, 
« but not in knowledge.“ 


*0: Sacre. Giak. Part 1: Ch. 3; 
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caſe with the writers of the New Teſtament. I ſpeak particularly 
of the hiſtorical books, I look upon the language of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, as better adapted to the readers for whoſe 
uſe the Goſpels and Acts were at firſt compoſed, than the language 
of Plato or Demoſthenes would have been. 

I ſhould at the ſame time think it unreaſonable to deny that the 
latter muſt have been more intelligible to an Athenian, and much 
more pleaſing, nervous, and animated than the former. Nay, if 
ſuch a one had even denominated the idiom of the New Teſtament 
barbarous, I ſhould not have thought it an unpardonable offence. 
The word indeed ſounds harſhly; but we know that from the 
mouths of native Greeks it could only mean that the idiom of that 
book is not conformable to the rules of their grammarians and rhe- 
toricians, and to the practice of their writers of reputation; a con- 


ceſſion which we may eaſily make them, without derogating in the 


leaſt from the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts—a conceſſion which (as was 
obſerved before) the moſt learned and oratorical of the Greek fa- 
thers did not ſcruple to make. In ſuch caſes it is evident, that a 
native of common ſenſe is a much better judge than a learned fo- 


reigner . 


) 14. I EXPRESSED myſelf dubiouſly of Blackwall's ſeriouſneſs 
in athrming that the Oriental idioms, with which the ſacred authors 


2: Hardly any foreigner of this century has 
been more converſant with Engliſh men and 
Engliſh books than Voltaire. Yet his know- 
ledge of our language, on which I have been 
told he piqued himſelf nota little, has not ſe- 
cured him from blundering when he attempt- 
ed to write it. In a letter to the Pariſians, 
prefixed to his comedy L' Eceſſaiſe, which he 
thought proper to introduce to the world as 
a tranſlation, he quotes the following ſen- 
tence as part of a letter he had received from 
the Engliſh author: “Lou have quite em- 


«« poveriſhed the character of Waſp; and you 
* have blotted his chaſtiſement at the end of 
the drama.” An Engliſhman might have 
gueſſed what he meant by the firſt clauſe, but 
muſt have remained in total darkneſs about 
the ſecond, if he had not explained himſelf 
by ſubjoining the tranſlation. Vous aves 
afaibli le caratttre de Frelon; et vcus au 
ſupprime ſen chatiment a la fin de la pitce. An 
explanation not leſs neceſſary to many of his 
Engliſh readers than to his French, 
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abound, are highly ornamental to their compoſitions ; becauſe 
nothing can be plainer than that he is indefatigable in controverting 
their claims to the greater part of thoſe ornaments. I cannot think 
he would have willingly injured them; yet it is impoſſible not to 
perceive, that he is at infinite pains, though on the moſt frivolous 
pretexts **, to diveſt them of almoſt every beauty of this ſort 
aſcribed to them by others! I deſire only to reſtore to them the 
merit, of which he has not very conſiſtently, though I believe with 
a pious intention, endeavoured to ſtrip them. This critic did not 
conſider, that when he admitted any Hebraiſms in the New Teſta- 
ment, he in effect gave up the cauſe. That only can be called a 
Hebraiſm in a Greek book, which, though agreeable to the Hebrew 
idiom, is not fo to the Greek. Nobody would ever call that a Scotti- 
ciſm which is equally in the manner of both Scots and Engliſh. 
Now, ſuch foreign idioms as Hebraiſms in Greek, Greciſms in He- 
brew, or Latiniſms in either, come all within the definition of bar- 
bariſm, and ſometimes even of ſoleciſm - words which have always 
ſomething relative in their ſignification ; that turn of expreſſion 
being a barbariſm or a ſoleciſm in one language, which is ſtrictly 
proper in another—and-I may add, to one ſet of hearers which is 
not ſo to another. It is then in vain for any one to debate about 
the application of the names barbariſm and ſoleciſin. 


To do ſo is at beſt but to wrangle about words, after admitting all 
that is meant by them. The Apoſtle Paul, leſs ſcrupulous, does not 
heſitate, by implication, to call every tongue barbarous to thoſe 


*The following is a ſpecimen, Vol. II. 4. A moſt extraordinary way of 
Part I. Ch. 2. $2. © Kragen ve in proving that the phraſe Karan xe is not 
« the ſacred writers, ſeemed to ſome gentle- unexampled in the old Grecians. About the 
men converſant in theſe ſtudies unexam- noun Kragen no doubt was ever made, nor 
* pled in the old Grecians. Indeed it is was any doubt made about Koows. the queſtion 


very rare; but it is found in the lofty was ſolely about the phraſe. 
* Pindar (Nem. Od, 2.) Karaßeha fegt 
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who do not underſtand it. IF I know not the meaning of the voice, I 
| ſhall be a barbarian to him that ſpealeth; and he that ſheaketh ſhall 
be a barbarian to me. Nor does it make any difference, as appears 
from the whole of the Apoſtle's argument, even if what is ſpoken 
be ſpoken by the Spirit. Surely, with equal reaſon, we may ſay of 
thoſe foreign idioms in any tongue, which render what is ſaid unin- 
telligible or even obſcure to the natives, that in reſpect of them they 
are barbariſms. Nor is it, I think, denied by any judicious perſon, 
that there are ſome idiomatical expreſſions in the New Teſtament 
which muſt have puzzled thoſe who were abſolute ſtrangers to the 
language of Holy Writ **. My intention in obſerving this, is chiefly 
to ſhow, that if we would enter thoroughly into the idiom of the 
New Teſtament, we muſt familiariſe ourſelves to that of the Sep- 
tuagint ; and if we would enter thoroughly into the idiom of the 
Septuagint, we muſt accuſtom ourſelves to the ſtudy, not only of 
the original of the Old Teſtament, but of the diale& ſpoken in Pa- 
leſtine between the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity and the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Romans; for this laſt, 
as well as the Hebrew, has affected the language both of the old 
Greek tranſlation and of the New Teſtament. But of this, more 
afterwards. 


*3' gz Ode. xiv.-I8- than a riddle to Cicero or Cæſar. Caſtalio 

24 Take the two following for examples: has expreſſed the ſenſe in proper Latin, Ne- 
Orr a Ora Tho TX(% Tw Ow r Enpt Luke, i. M0 fror/us evaderet. Qur tranſlators have not 
37. and ve ay :iowly race cue, Matth. xxiv. 22. unfitly kept in their verſion the one Hebraiim 
phraſes which in my apprehenfion would not #:/5 for perſon, to which our ears are by 
have been more intelligible to a Greek author ſcriptural uſe familiariſed, and not leſs fitly 
than Arabic or Perſian would have been. Pπ⁰ rejected the other ſaying, No fle fbould be 
for thing, Ta: 2x and rac vx for no or none, rt ſaved; for every body mult be feniible that 
for per/on, &c. would to him, I ſuſpect, have if they had pre ſerved alſo the other idiom in 
proved inſurmountable obſtacles. Indeed the Englith, and ſaid, A fe/p ſhould not be ſaved, 
vulgar tranſlation of the laſt phraſe is no more the ſenſe would have been totally altered. 
Latin than the original is claſſical Greek, This is but a ſmall ſpecimen, not the hun- 
Non fieret ſalva omnis care, which we may dredth part of what might be produced on 
venture to affirm would have been no better this ſubject. 
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$ 15. Sven is the origin and the charaQer of the 1diom which 
prevails in the writings of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, and the re- 
markable conformity of the new revelation we have by them, though 
written in a different language, to the idiom of the old. It has been 
diſtinguiſhed in the former by the name Helleniſtic, not with criti- 
cal accuracy, if regard be had to the derivation of the word, but 
with ſufficient exactneſs, if attention be given to the application 
which the Hebrews made of the term Helleniſt, whereby they diſ- 
tinguiſhed their Jewiſh brethren, who lived in Grecian cities and 
ſpoke Greek. It has been by ſome of late, after father Simon of 
the Oratory, more properly termed the Greek of the ſynagogue. It 
is acknowledged that it cannot ſtrictly be denominated a ſeparate 
language, or even dialect, when the term diale& is conceived to 
imply peculiarities in declenfion and conjugation. But, with the 
greateſt juſtice, it is denominated a peculiar idiom, being not only 
Hebrew and Chaldaic phraſes put in Greek words, but even ſingle 
Greek words uſed in ſenſes in which they never occur in the writ= 
ings of prophane authors, and which can be learnt only from the 
extent of ſignification given to ſome Hebrew or Chaldaic word, cor- 
reſponding to the Greek in its primitive and moſt ordinary ſenſe. 
This difference in idiom conſtitutes a difficulty of another kind from 
that which is created by a difference in dialect ; a difficulty much 
harder to be ſurmounted, as it does not affect the form of the words, 


but the meaning. 


§ 16. IT is pertinent, however, to obſerve that the above remarks 
on the Greek of the New Teſtament, do not imply that there was 
any thing which could be. called idiomatical or vulgar in the lan- 
guage of our Lord himſelf, who taught always in his mother tongue. 
His Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, on the contrary, who wrote in Greek, 
were, in writing, obliged to tranſlate the inſtructions received from 
him into a foreign language of a very different ſtructure, and for the 
2 uſe 
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uſe of people accuſtomed to a peculiar idiom. The apparently re- 
ſpectful manner in which our Saviour was accoſted by all ranks of 
his countrymen, and in which they ſpoke of his teaching, ſhows that 
he was univerſally conſidered as a perſon of eminent knowledge and 
abilities. It was the amazing ſucceſs of his diſcourſes to the people, 
in commanding the attention and reverence of all who heard him, 
which firſt awaked the jealouſy of the ſcribes and phariſees. 


EE AMRT 1k 
The Style and Inſpiration. 


W E are not however to imagine, that becauſe all the writers of 
| the New Teſtament wrote in the idiom of the ſynagogue, there 
is no diſcernible diverſity in their ſtyles. As the ſame language ad- 
mits a variety of dialects, and even of provincial and foreign idioms, 
ſo the ſame dialect and the ſame idiom is ſuſceptible of a variety, of 
ſtyles. The ſtyle of Paul has ſomething peculiar, by which, in my 
opinion, there would be no difficulty in diſtinguiſhing him from any 
other writer. A diſcerning reader would not readily confound the 
ſtyle of Luke with that of either of the Evangeliſts who preceded 
him, Matthew or Mark; and till leſs I imagine would he miſtake 
the Apoſtle John's dition for that of any other penman of the New 
Teſtament. The ſame differences of ſtyle will be diſcovered by one 
who is but moderately converſant in Hebrew in the writers of the 
Old Teſtament. In it we have ſtill greater variety than in the New. 
Some of the books are written in proſe and ſome in verſe; and in 


cach 
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cach the differences between one book and another are conſider- 


able. In the Book of Job, for inſtance, the character of the ſtyle is 
remarkably peculiar. What can be more diſſimilar in this reſpect, 
though both are excellent in their kind, than the towering flights 
of the ſublime Iſaiah, and the plaintive ſtrains of the pathetic Je- 
remiah ? In the books of Scripture we can ſpecify the conciſe ſtyle 
and the copious, the elevated and the ſimple, the aphoriſtic and the 


diffuſe. 
The difference, I own, is not ſo remarkable in tranſlations as in the 


original. The reaſon will be evident on a little reflection. Every 


man, and conſequently every tranſlator, has his peculiar dition and 
manner, which will rarely fail to affect, not only his own compo- 
ſitions, but alſo the verſions he makes from other authors. In every 
verſion of the Bible, therefore, wherein the difterent books have 
the ſame tranſlator, there will be more or leſs of an aſſimilating 
quality, by which the works tranſlated are brought in point of ex- 
preſſion to bear ſome reſemblance to the ordinary ſtyle of the tranſ- 
lator. Now, by being all brought nearer the ſame thing, they are 
brought nearer one another. Tranſlation, therefore, is a ſort of 
leveller. By its means, generally, not always (for ſome can adapt 
themſelves to different ſtyles more eaſily than others), the lofty is 
depreſſed, the humble elevated, the looſer ſtrains are confined, and 
the laconic rendered more explicit. The learned reader will be 
ſenſible of the juſtneſs of this remark, when he reflects how much 
more diſtinguiſhable the ſtyles of the ſacred penmen above men- 


tioned are in their own language, than even in the beſt tranſlations 


extant, Add to this, that if, of any two ſacred authors who differ 
greatly in their ſtyle, we compare together ſome pallages, as they 
are rendered in the ſame tranſlation, we ſhall commonly find the 
ſameneſs of the tranſlator's ſtyle . more remarkable in them all, than 
the differences there may be of the ſtyles of the authors. We ſhall 

Vol. I. | E. ; | be 
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uſe of people accuſtomed to a peculiar idiom. The apparently re- 
ſpectful manner in which our Saviour was accoſted by all ranks of 
his countrymen, and in which they {poke of his teaching, ſhows that 
he was univerſally conſidered as a perſon of eminent knowledge and 
abilities. It was the amazing ſucceſs of his diſcourſes to the people, 
in commanding the attention and reverence of all who heard him, 


which firſt awaked the jealouſy of the ſcribes and phariſees. 


. 
The Style and Inſpiration. 


E are not however to imagine, that becauſe all the writers of 

the New Teſtament wrote in the idiom of the ſynagogue, there 

is no diſcernible diverſity in their ſtyles. As the ſame language ad- 
mits a variety of dialects, and even of provincial and foreign idioms, 
ſo the ſame dialect and the ſame idiom is ſuſceptible of a variety, of 
ſtyles. The ſtyle of Paul has ſomething peculiar, by which, in my 
opinion, there would be no difficulty in diſtinguiſhing him from any 
other writer. A diſcerning reader would not readily confound the 
ſtyle of Luke with that of either of the Evangeliſts who preceded 
him, Matthew or Mark; and ftill leſs I imagine would he miſtake 
the Apoſtle John's dition for that of any other penman of the New 
Teſtament. The ſame differences of ſtyle will be diſcovered by one 
who is but moderately converſant in Hebrew in the writers of the 
Old Teſtament. In it we have ſtill greater variety than in the New. 
Some of the books are written in proſe and ſome in verſe; and in 
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each the differences between one book and another are conſider- 
able. In the Book of Job, for inſtance, the character of the ſtyle is 
remarkably peculiar. What can be more diſſimilar in this reſpect, 
though both are excellent in their kind, than the towering flights 
of the ſublime Iſaiah, and the plaintive ſtrains of the pathetic Je- 
remiah? In the books of Scripture we can ſpecify the conciſe ſtyle 
and the copious, the elevated and the ſimple, the aphoriſtic and the 
diffuſe. 


The difference, I own, is not ſo remarkable in tranſlations as in the 
original. The reaſon will be evident on a little reflection. Every 
man, and conſequently every tranſlator, has his peculiar diction and 
manner, which will rarely fail to aſſect, not only his own compo- 
ſitions, but alſo the verſions he makes from other authors. In every 
verſion of the Bible, therefore, wherein the different books have 
the ſame tranſlator, there will be more or leſs of an aſſimilating 
quality, by which the works tranſlated are brought in point of ex- 
preſſion to bear ſome reſemblance to the ordinary ſtyle of the tranſ— 
lator. Now, by being all brought nearer the ſame thing, they are 
brought nearer one another. Tranſlation, therefore, is a ſort of 
leveller. By its means, generally, not always (for ſome can adapt 
themſelves to different ſtyles more eaſily than others), the lofty is 
depreſſed, the humble elevated, the looſer ſtrains are confined, and 
the laconic rendered more explicit. The learned reader will be 
ſenſible of the juſtneſs of this remark, when he reflects how much 
more diſtinguiſhable the ſtyles of the ſacred penmen above men- 
tioned are in their own language, than even in the beſt tranſlations 
extant, Add to this, that if, of any two ſacred authors who differ 
greatly in their ſtyle, we compare together ſome pailages, as they 
are rendered in the ſame tranſlation, we ſhall commonly find the 
ſameneſs of the tranſlator's ſtyle more remarkable in them all, than 
the differences there may be of the ſtyles of the authors. We ſhall 
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be. oftener at a loſs to diſcover in the quotations (if the recollection 
of the ſentiments do not aſſiſt us) Iſaiah and Amos, Matthew and 
John, than to recogniſe Caſtalio and Beza, the Vulgate and Junius. 


Every tranſlator, however, is not equally chargeable with this fault. 
I think none indeed ſo much as Caſtalio. 


$ 2. Bur it may be aſked, How is this diverſity in the diction of 
the ſacred penmen reconcilable with the idea of inſpiration? Is not 
the ſtyle of all inſpired writers the ſame, as being the ſtyle of the 


ſame Spirit by which they were alike directed? That in ſome ſenſe 


the ſtyle of all thoſe writers is the ſtyle of the Holy Spirit, who 
ſpoke by them, and was the ſame in them all, is not to be denied ; 
but that the Holy Spirit ſhould always employ the ſame ſtyle in 
conveying celeſtial truths to men, is no more neceſſary than that he 
ſhould always uſe the ſame language. People do not ſufficiently 
advert, when they ſpeak on this ſubject, to the difference between 
the expreſſion and the ſentiment, but ſtrangely confound theſe, as 
though they were the ſame; yet no two things can be more widely 


different. The truths implied in the ſentiments, are eſſential, im- 


mutable, and have an intrinſic value: the words which compoſe the 
expreſſion, are in their nature circumſtantial, changeable, and have 
no other value than what they derive from the arbitrary conventions 
of men. That the Holy Spirit would guide the minds of the ſacred 
penmen in ſuch a manner as to prevent their adopting terms un- 
ſuitable to his delign, or which might obſtruct his purpoſe; and 
that iu other relpe&s he would accommodate himfelf to their man- 
ner and diction, is both reaſonable in itſelf, and rendered unqueſtion- 
able by the works themſelves, which have the like characteriſtic 
differences of ſtyle that we find in other literary productions. 

Can it be accounted more ſtrange that the Holy Spirit ſhould, 
by the prophet Amos, addreſs us in the ſtyle of a ſhepherd, and by 
Daniel, in that of a courtier, than that by the one he ſhould ſpeak 
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to us in Hebrew, and by the other in Chaldee? It is as reaſonable 
to think. that the Spirit of God would accommodate himſelf to the 
phraſeology and diction, as to the tone of voice and pronunciation, 
of thoſe whom he was pleaſed to enlighten ; for it cannot be denied 
that the pronunciation of one perſon in uttering a prophecy might 
be more articulate, more audible, and more affecting than that of 
another—in hke manner as one ſtyle has more harmony, elegance, 
and peripicuity than another. Caſtalio ſays juſtly, © Res didat Spi- 
« ritus, verba guidem et linguam loguenti aut ſcribenti liberam permit= 
6 ,,; which is to the ſame purpoſe with what Jerome had ſaid 


, 


more than a thouſand years before—*® Nec putemus in verbis ſcriptu- 
© rarum evangelium efſe, ſed in ſenſu”.” Allow me to add the 
teſtimony of a late writer of our own—than whom none has done 
more to make men apprehend the meaning, and reliſh the beauties, 
of the ſacred poeſy: - Hoc ita ſacris vatibus tribuimnus, ut nibil de- 
* rogemus Divini Spiritus afſlatut : etfi ſuam interea vim proprice cujuſ= 
& que ſcriptoris naluræ atque ingenio concedamus. Negue enim in- 
* flinu divino ua concitatur vatis animus, ut protinus 9bruatur hominis 
% indoles : attolluntur et eriguntur, non exlinguuntur aut occultantur 
« naturalis ingenu facultates ; et quanquam Mojis, Davidis, et ſaiæ, 
% ſcripta ſemper ſpirent quiddam tam excelſum tamgue cæleſte, ut plane 
* videantur divinitus edita, nihilo tamen minus in us Moſem, Davidem, 


« et I/aiam, ſemper agnoſcimus ".” 


) 3- IN this there was an eminent diſparity between the prophets 
of God and thoſe among the Pagans, ſaid to be poſſeſſed of the ſpi- 
7 rit of Python, or ſpirit of divination. Theſe are reported to have 
1 . uttered their predictions in what is called extaſy or trance, that is, 


25 © The Spirit dictates the things, leaving conſiſts in the words of ſcripture, but in the 
the words and language free to the ſpeaker ſenſe.” Comment. in Epiſt. ad Gal. cap. i. 
Or the writer.“ Defenſio contra Bezam. 7 De Sacra Poeſi Heb, Prœl. xvi. 

Let us not imagine that the goſpel 
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whilſt they underwent a temporary ſuſpenſion both of their reaſon 
and of their ſenfes. Accordingly they are repreſented as mere ma- 


chines, not acting but aQed upon, and paſſive like the flute into which 


the muſician blows. This is what has been called organic inſpiration. 
In imitation of one remarkable claſs of theſe, the ſorcerers and ſooth- 
ſayers among the Jews (who like thoſe of the ſame craft among Pa- 
gans, reaped confiderable profit from abuſing the credulity of the 
rabble), had acquired a wonderful mode of ſpeaking in which they 
did not appear to employ the common organs of ſpeech, and were 
thence termed eyya5rppuger, ventriloqut, belly-ſpeakers. Tt is in allu- 
ſion to this practice that Iſaiah denominates them the wiggarde 
that peep and that mutter, whoſe ſpeech ſeemed to riſe out of the 
ground, and to whiſper out of the duſt ?, 


Totally different was the method of the prophets of the true God, 
The matter, or all that concerned the thoughts, was given them : 
what concerned the manner, or enunciation, was left to themſelves. 
The only exception the Rabbis mention is Balaam, whoſe prophecy 
appeared to them to have been emitted in ſpite of himſelf. But this 
caſe, if it was as they imagine, which may be juſtly doubted, was 
extraordinary, In all other caſes the prophets had, when propheſy- 
ing, the ſame command over their own actions, over their members 
and organs, as at other times. They might ſpeak or forbear; they 
might begin and deſiſt when they pleaſed; they might decline the 
taſk aſſigned them, and diſobey the divine command. No doubt 
when they acted thus, they ſinned very heinouſly, and were expoſed 
to the wrath of Heaven. Of the danger of ſuch diſobedience we 
have two ſignal examples, in the prophet who was ſent to propheſy 
againſt the altar erected by Jeroboam at Heel, and in the propuet 
Jonah. 


23 Iſaiah, viii, 19. *9 Iſaiah, xxix. 4. 


But 
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= But that men continued ſtill free agents, and had it in their power 
1 to make a very injudicious uſe of the ſpiritual gifts and illuminations 
which they received from above, is manifeſt from the regulations on 
this ſubject, eſtabliſhed by the Apoſtle Paul in the church of Co- 
rinth. The words wherewith he concludes his directions on this 
topic are very appoſite to my preſent purpoſe. The ſpirits of the Pro- 
phets, ſays he“, are ſubjef unto the prophets. Such is the difference 
between thoſe who are guided by the Spirit of Truth, and thoſe who 
are under the influence of a ſpirit of error. There is therefore no 
reaſon to doubt that the ſacred writers were permitted to employ the 
I ſtyle and idiom moſt familiar to them, in delivering the truths with 
bY which they were inſpired. So far only they were over-ruled in 
8 point of expreſſion by the divine Spirit, that nothing could be in- 
| troduced tending in any way to obſtruQ the intention of the whole, 


And ſometimes, eſpecially in the prediction of future events, ſuch 
i 9 terms would be ſuggeſted, as would, even beyond the prophet's ap- 
_—C prehenſion, conduce to further that end. The great object of divine 
regard, and ſubject of revelation, is things, not words. And were 
it poſſible to obtain a tranſlation of ſcripture abſolutely faultleſs, the 


* tranſlation would be in all reſpects as valuable as the original. 

5 5 ) 4. Bur is not this doctrine, it may be ſaid, liable to an objection 
1 5 alſo from the gift of tongues conferred on the Apoſtles and others for 
3 i; the promulgation of the goſpel? In the languages with which thoſe 
1 iz primitive miniſters were miraculouſly furniſhed, it may be objeQed, 
"ip 1 they could not have any ſtyle of their own, as a ſtyle is purely the 


effect of habit, and of inſenſible imitation. This objection however 
| is eaſily obviated : Firſt, as they received by inſpiration thoſe tongues 
8 only, whereof they had previouſly no knowledge, it is not probable, 
0 x Cor. xiv. 32. 
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at leaſt it is not certain, that this gift had any place in the writings 


of the New Teſtament : that in moſt of them it had not, is mani- 
felt, But, 2dly, if in ſome it had, the moſt natural ſuppoſition is, 
firſt, that the knowledge of the tongue, wherewith the Holy Ghoſt 
inſpired the ſacred writers, mult have been in them preciſely ſuch a 
knowledge and ſuch a readineſs in finding words and expreſſions, as 
is in others the effect of daily practice. This is even a neceſſary 
conſequence of ſuppoſing that the language itſelf, and not the words 
of particular ſpeeches (according to Dr. Middleton's notion), was 
the gift of the Spirit: 2dly, That their acquaintance with the tongue, 
ſupernaturally communicated, muſt have been ſuch as would render 
their teaching in it. beſt adapted to the apprehenſions of the people 
with whom they would be moſt converſant, or ſuch as they 
would have moſt readily acquired among them 1n the natural way. 
Now on this hypotheſis, which appears on many accounts the moſt 
rational, the influence of habit, of native idiom, and of particular 
genius and turn of thinking, would be the ſame on the writer's 
ſtyle as though he had acquired the language in the ordinary way. 
As to the hypotheſis of the author above mentioned, it is not 
more irrational in itſelf, than it is deſtitute of evidence. It is irra- 
tional, as it excludes the primary uſe, the converſion of the nations, 
for which, by the general acknowledgment of Chriſtians in all ages, 
the gift of tongues was beſtowed on the Apoſtles, and repreſents 
this extraordinary power, as ſerving merely to aſtoniſh the hearers, 
the only purpoſe, according to him, for which it ever was exerted. 
And as to evidence, the great ſupport of his ſyſtem is an argument 
which has been ſufficiently conſidered already, the defects of the 
ſtyle of the ſacred writers, when examined by the rules of the rheto- 
ricians, and the example ot the orators of Athens, For, becauſe 


2 Eſlay on the Gift of Tongues, 
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Cicero and the Greek - philoſophers were of opinion, that if Jupiter 


ſpoke Greek, he would ſpeak like Plato, the learned doctor cannot 
conceive that a ſtyle ſo unlike Plato's as that of the Evangeliſts, can 
be the language of inſpiration, or be accounted worthy of God. It 
was not, we find, peculiar to the Greeks, or to the apoſtolic age, to 
ſet too high a value on the. words which man's wiſdom teacheth. 
Nor was it only in the days of Samuel, that men needed to be taught 
that e Lord /eeth not as man ſeeth®, | 


3: 1 Sam, xvi. 7. 
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DISSERTATION THE SECOND. 


The Cauſes to which the principal Differences in Lan- 
guages are imputable; the Origin of the Changes 
produced on the Language and the Idiom of the 


Jews, and the principal Difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in tranſlating the Sacred Books. 


PART: 1 
The Cauſes of the Differences in Languages. 


HEN we compare one tongue with another, if we enter 
critically into the genius and powers of each, we ſhall find 

that neither the only nor the chief difference is that which is moſt 
obvious, and conſiſts in the ſounds or words employed, the inflexione, 
the arrangement, and the conſtruction. Theſe may ſoon be learnt 
from a tolerable grammar, and are to be conſidered as affecting only 
the form of the language. There are others, which more intimately 
affecting its ſpirit, it requires a nicer diſcernment to diſtinguiſh. 
Theſe ſerve much more to charaQeriſe both the language and the 
people who ſpeak it. Indeed, the knowledge of one of theſe has a 
great effeQ in advancing the knowledge of the other. We may ſay 
with the greateſt juſtice, that as, on the one hand, the real character 
of a nation will not be thoroughly underſtood by one who is a per- 
fect ſtranger to their tongue; ſo, on the other, the exact import of 
many of the words and combinations of words made ule of in the 
language, will never be perfectly comprehended by one who knows 
nothing 
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nothing of the character of the people, who is totally unacquainted 
with their hiſtory, religion, law, polity, arts, manners, and cuſtoms. 
Whoever, therefore, would be a proficient in either kind, muſt be a 
ſtudent in both. It is evident, that the particulars enumerated, or 
whatever regards the religion, the laws, the conſtitution, and the 
manners of a people, operate powerfully on their ſentiments ; and 
theſe have a principal effect, firſt on the allociations of ideas formed 
in their minds in relation to character and to whatever is an object 
of abſtract reflection; ſecondly, on the formation of words, and 
combination of phraſes, by which theſe aſſociations are expreſſed. 
But this will be better underſtood from what follows. 


I 2. THERE are certain words in every language to which there 
are other words perfectly correſponding in other languages. There 
are certain words in every language which but imperfectly corre- 
ſpond to any of the words of other languages. There are certain 
words in every language, to which there is nothing in ſome other 
languages in any degree correſpondent. I ſhall exemplify theſe three 


claſſes in Greek, Latin, and Engliſh, which will ſufficiently illuſtrate 
my meaning. 


$ 3. IN all languages, the words whereby the obvious productions 
of nature, and the plaineſt diſtinctions of genera and ſpecies known 


to the people are ſignified, correſpond reſpectively to one another. 
Thus to the Greek words zue, ceyvy, oe, Jev9pov, r', CUTTERS, 
Ngo, the Latin words , luna, avis, arbor, aquila, vilis, lapis, and 
the Engliſh, /un, moon, bird, tree, eagle, vine, flone, are perfectly 
equivalent in ſignification; and we are ſure that we can never miſ- 
take in rendering the Greek word , wherever it occurs, into 


Latin by the word /, and into Engliſh by the word /. The 
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ſame thing holds true of the other terms in the three languages, 
taken ſeverally in the order in which I have placed them. 

To this claſs we muſt add the names of natural and obvious rela- 
tions, as re, WITNG) viog, gvννντνν, aderÞoy PETIA to which the 
Latin words pater, mater, filius, filia, frater, ſoror, and the Engliſh 


words father, mother, fon, daughter, brother, ſiſter, perfectly cor- 
reſpond. 


To the ſame claſs we ought alſo to aſſign thoſe words whereby 
the moſt common and neceſſary productions of the mechanic arts 
are expreſſed : for though, in different countries, and diſtant ages, 
there are conſiderable differences in the faſhion- and appearance of 
their productions, we attend ſolely, in tranſlating, to the principal 
uſes which a piece of work was intended to anſwer. Conſe- 
quently, when in theſe we find an entire coincidence, we, without 
further examination, pronounce the names equivalent. Thus ooc, 
vabg, xn, in Greek, and domus, navis, lectus, in Latin, anſwer ſuffi- 
ciently to houſe, ſhip, bed, in Engliſh, on account of the coincidence 
in uſe of the things ſignified, notwithſtanding the leſs n dif- 
ferences in ſtructure and workmanſhip. 


Theſe, however, are not entirely on the ſame footing with natural 
objects, in which there is every where, and in every age, a more perfect 
uniformity. The names £2:Caw, liber, book, are in moſt caſes ſuited 
to one another. But as the books of the ancients were in outward 


form and conſtruction very different from ours, when we find any | 


thing advanced concerning {Ao in Greek, or liber in Latin, with 
an evident alluſion to the outward make, we know that the Engliſh 
word book is not a proper verſion. Thus the words gave; avexwpo 9y 
ws (Cruſh tuiocoperoy **, if rendered, © heaven departed as a book 


33 Rev. vi. 14. 


« that 
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& that is rolled up,” would not be intelligible, though nothing con- 
veys a more diſtinct image than the words in the original. T heir 
books conſiſted of long ſcrolls, commonly of parchment, ſewed or 
paſted together, and faſtened at the ends to two rollers, Our tranf- 
lators properly therefore employed here the more general word /cro//, 
which perfectly conveys the meaning. Again, the word {oy oc- 
curs in an application wherein the term 500+ could not be rightly ap- 


prehended by a mere Engliſh reader: BEao yeygopperov ec Nen au 
rie- den, in the common verſion, a book writen within and on the 
back-ſide. To ſuch a reader, the laſt term thus applied would be un- 
derſtood to mean the cover, which is not very fit for being written 
on, and could, beſides, contain no more than might have been con- 
tained in one additional leaf, though the book had conſiſted of a 
thouſand leaves. Now the long ſcrolls or books of the ancients 
were ſeldom written but on one fide, here ſaid to be eow9Jv, within, 
becauſe that ſide was turned inwards in rolling. When any of theſe 


ſcrolls was written on both ſides, it contained twice as much as if 


written in the uſual way *. The chief intention of the Prophet in 


mentioning this circumſtance, muſt have been to ſignify that this 
volume was replete with information, and that its contents were not 
to be meaſured by its ſize. But notwithſtanding the exceptions in 
a few particular caſes, the names of the common productions of the 
moſt neceſſary arts, may be conſidered as ſo far at leaſt correſpond- 
ing to each other in moſt languages, as not to throw any difficulty 
worth mentioning in the way of a tran{lator, 


8 4. Tux ſecond claſs above mentioned, is of thoſe words which 
in one language do but imperfectly correſpond to any of the words 
34 Rev. v. 1. preſſed by Juvenal, “ Scriptus et in tergo.” 


35 A book executed in this manner the Sat, 1. 
Greeks called ,nw9hoypage., which is thus ex- 
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of another language compared with it. Of this kind will be found, 
if properly attended to, moſt of the terms relating to morals, to the 
paſſions and matters of ſentiment, or to the objects of the reflex and 
internal ſenſes, in regard to which it is often impoſſible to find words 
in one language that are exactly equivalent to thoſe of another. 
This holds in all languages leſs or more, according as there is more 
or leſs uniformity in the conſtitution, religion, and laws, of the na- 
tions whoſe languages are compared; on which conſtitution, religion, 
and laws, as was obſerved, the ſentiments, manners, and cuſ- 
toms of the people in a great meaſure depend. Herein conſiſts. 
one principal difficulty, which tranſlators, if perſons of penetration, 
have to encounter. Finding it ſometimes impoſlible to render fully 
the ſenſe of their author, they are conſtrained (if I may borrow a 


term from the mathematicians) to do the beſt they can by approxi- 
mation. 


To come to examples: To the Greek words azery, TWPpITUN,, 
EYKpaTER,, PEOWNTIG, SN, the Latin words, virtus, temperantia, con- 
tinentia, prudentia, miſericordia, are not entirely equivalent ; ſtill leſs 


the Engliſh words virtue, temperance, continence, prudence, mercy © © 


for though theſe laſt are manifeſtly formed from the Latin words, 
one would think, that by being adopted into another country, they 
had all more or leſs changed their nature with the climate. Thoſe 
perſons whoſe knowledge in ſuch matters is but ſuperficial, will not 
enter ready into theſe ſentiments. They are accuſtomed to con- 


ſider certain words in the different languages as reſpectively corre- 


ſpondent. The grammars, lexicons, and common tranſlations, lead 
them to conclude ſo, and they enquire no further. But thoſe who 
are converſant with authors of reputation in theſe different tongues, 


will need no arguments to convince them of the truth of what has 
been advanced. 


Who 
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Who knows not that the Latin word virtus would, in many in- 
ſtances, be but weakly, not to ſay improperly, rendered by the 
Engliſh word virtue; as that word in Roman authors comes often 
nearer the import of what we call va/ozr or fortitude, ſometimes even 
brute force ? We ſhould not readily aſcribe vie to wild beaſts; yet 
Tacitus ſo applies the term virtus : * Fera animalia, fi clauſa teneas, 
« virtutic obliviſcuntur.” And if ſome of our words have too great 
latitude of ſignification to anſwer always to their Latin etymons; 
ſome have, on the contrary, too little. For example, the Engliſh, 
word temperance is too confined in meaning to anſwer to the Latin 
temperantia, which implies moderation in every deſire, and is defined 
by Cicero in one place, moderatio cupiditatum rationt ebediens * ;' 


and in another, © temperantia eft gue in rebus aut expetendis aut fugi= 
37 99 


« endis, rationem ut ſequamur, moncet Now all that is implied in 
the Engliſh word is almoſt only that ſpecies which he denominates 
% temprerantia in vidu.“ And though the differences may not be ſo 
conſiderable in all the other related words above mentioned, it 
were caſy to ſhew that they cannot in every inſtance be made to 


tally. 


It requires indeed but a very ſmall ſkill in languages to enable us 
to diſcover that etymology is often a very unſafe guide to the proper 
acceptation of a term. It will not be doubted that the Latin word 
fobrins is the root of the Engliſh word /ober, and their term huneſlum 
of our term bone//y; but every body knows that the related words 
in the two languages will not always anſwer to each other, Nay, 
to ſhew in the ſtrongeſt manner how much more difficult it is than is 
commonly imagined, to apprehend the preciſe import and proper 
application of words of this order in dead languages, I ſhall tranſcribe 


a ſhort paſſage from the fourth book of the Tuſculan Queſtions, where 
De Ein, I. ii. 37 De Fin. 1. i. 


the 
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the author explains the generic word ægritudo, with the various 


names of ſpecies comprehended under it. Amongſt other obſerva- 


tions are the following: #gritudo eft opinio recent mali preſentis, 
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in quo demitti contrahique animo rectum efje videatur. AHgritudini 


ſubjiciuntur angor, meror, dolor, luctus, ærumna, affliftatio : angor 


fl egritudo premens, mæror agritudo jlebilis, erumna egritudo la- 
borigſa, dolor egritudo crucians, afflictatio egritudo cum wvexatione 
corporis, luctus egritudo ex ejus qui carus fucrat, interilu acerbo.” 
Let any one,” ſays D'Alembert *, „examine this paſſage with 
attention, and fay honeſtly, whether, if he had not known of it, 
he would have had any idea of theſe nice ſhades of ſigniſication 
here marked; and whether he would not have been much em- 
barraſſed, had he been writing a dictionary, to diſtinguiſh with 
accuracy the words ægritudo, mæror, dolor, angor, luctus, erumna, 
affiitatio, If Cicero, the greateſt philoſopher as well as orator 
that ever Rome produced, had compoſed a book of Latin ſyno- 
nymas, ſuch as that which Abbé Girard did of French; and if 
this work had but now for the firſt time been produced in a circle 


of modern Latiniſts, I imagine it would have greatly confounded 


them, in ſhowing them how defeQtive their knowledge is of a 
ſubject of which they thought themſelves maſters.” 


I have brought this quotation, not to ſupport D'Alembert's opi- 


nion, who maintains that it is impoſſible for any modern to write 
Latin with purity; but only to ſhew how much nicer a matter it is 
than is commonly ſuppoſed, to enter critically into the peculiarities 
of a dead language. It might be eaſily ſhown, were it neceſſary, 
that diſtinctions like thoſe now illuſtrated in the nouns, obtain alſo 
in the verbs of different languages. Under this claſs thoſe words alſo 
may be comprehended which are not barely the names of certain 
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things, ot ſigns of particular ideas, but which expreſs alſo the af- 
fection or diſpoſition of the ſpeaker towards the thing ſignified. In 
every language we ſhall find inſtances wherein the ſame thing has 
different names, which are not perſectly ſynonymous ; for though 
there be an identity of ſubjeR, there is a difference of manner, 
wherein the ſpeaker appears affected towards it. One term will con- 


vey the idea with contempt, another with abhorrence, a third with 


ſome reliſh, a fourth with affection, and a fifth with indifference. 
Of this kind are the diminutives and amplificatives which abound fo 


much in the Greek and Italian languages. 


It is this principally which juſtifies Girard's obſervation, that there 
are much fewer words in any language which are in all reſpects ſy- 
nonymous than is commonly imagined. And it is this which makes 
the ſelection of appoſite words ſo much and ſo juſtly the ſtudy of an 
orator : for when he would operate on the paſſions of his hearers, it 
is of the laſt conſequence, that the terms he employs not only con- 
vey the idea of the thing ſignified, which may be called the primary 
ule ; but that along with it, they inſinuate into the minds of the 
hearers, the paſſion of the ſpeaker, whatever it be, love or hatred, 
admiration or contempt, averſion or deſire. This, though the ſc- 
condary uſe of the word, is not the leſs eſſential to his deſign, It 
is chiefly from the aſſociated affection that theſe different qualities of 
ſynonymous words taken notice of by Quintilian mult be conſidered 
as originating: “Sed cum idem frequentifſime plura ſiguiſicent, qurd 
* ouwvwvus vocatur, jam ſuut alia alits honeſtiora, ſublimiora, nitidi= 
ora, jucundiora, vocaliora.” The laſt is the only epithet which 
regards merely the ſound. The following will ſerve for an example 
of ſuch Engliſh ſynonymas, public ſpeaker, orator, declaimer, ha- 
ranguer, holder-forth. The ſubject of them all is the ſame, being 
what the firſt expreſſion, public ſpealter, ſimply denotes ; the ſecond 
expreſles alſo admiration in the perſon who ules it ; the third con- 
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veys diſapprobation, by hinting that it is the ſpeaker's object rather 
to excite the paſſions, than to convince the judgment ; the fourth is 
diſreſpectful, and the fifth contemptuous. 


But there is a difference in words called ſynonymous, ariſing from 
the cuſtomary application, even when they imply little or nothing of 
either ſentiment or affection. The three words, death, deceaſe, de- 
miſe, all denote the ſame thing. The firſt is the ſimple and familiar 
term; the ſecond is formal, being much employed in proceedings at 
law ; the third is ceremonious, and ſcarcely uſed of any but princes 
and grandees. There are alſo ſome words peculiar to poetry, ſome 
to burleſque, which it is needleſs here to ſpecify. From theſe ob- 
ſervations we learn, that in writings where words of this ſecond claſs 
frequently occur, it is impoſſible, in a conſiſtency with either perſpi- 
cuity. or propriety, to tranſlate them uniformly by the fame terms, like 
thoſe of the firſt. For, as has been obſerved, they are ſuch as do 
not perfectly correſpond with the terms of a different tongue. You 
may find a word that anſwers exactly to the word in queſtion in one 
acceptation, that will not ſuit it in another; though for this purpoſe 
ſome otlier term may be found equally well adapted. 


It was too ſervile an attempt in the firſt tranſlators of the Old 
Teſtament (at leaſt of the Pentateuch, for the whole does not appear 
to have been tranſlated at one time, or by the ſame perſons), at this 
rigid uniformity in rendering the ſame Hebrew words by te {ame 
Greek words, which has given ſuch a peculiarity of idiom to the ſtyle 
of the Septuagint, and which, iſſuing thence as from its fountain, 
has infected more or leſs all the writings of the New Teſtament. I 
might obſerve further, that there are ſome words in the original by 
no means ſynonymous, which have been almoſt uniſormly rendered 
by the ſame term, partly perhaps through not adverting ſuſiciently 
to ſome of the nicer differences of ſignification, partly through a de- 
fire of avoiding, as much as poſſible, in the tranſlation, whatever 
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might look like comment or paraphraſe, Of this I ſhall have occa- 


ſion to take notice afterwards. 


$ 5. Tux third claſs above mentioned is of thoſe words in the lan- 
guage of every nation which are not capable of being tranſlated into 
that of any people, who have not a perfect conformity with them in 
thoſe cuſtoms which have given riſe to thoſe words. Such are the names 
of weights, meaſures, and coins, which are for the moſt part dif- 
ferent in different countries. There is no way that a tranſlator can 
properly take in ſuch caſes, but to retain the original term, and give 
the explanation in the margin. This is the way which has actually 
been taken, perhaps in all the tranſlations of the Old Teſtament. To 
ſubſtitute for the original term a definition or circumlocution, if the 
word frequently occur, would encumber the ſtyle with an offenſive 
multiplicity of words, and awkward repetitions, and thereby deſtroy 
at once its ſimplicity, vivacity, and even perſpicuity. In this claſs 
we muſt alſo rank the names of the particular rites, garments, modes, 
exerciſes, or diverſions, to which there is nothing ſimilar among 
thoſe into whoſe language the verſion is to be made. Of this claſs 
there are ſeveral words retained in the common Engliſh tranſlation 
ſome of which, by reaſon of their frequency, have been long ſince 


naturalized amongſt us; as ſynagogue, ſabbath, jubilee, purim, eþhod, 


homer, ephah, ſhekel, gerah, teraphim, urim and thummim, phyla&tc- 
ries, cherubim, ſeraphim, and a few others. 

Beſide theſe, often the names of offices, judicatories, ſeas, par- 
ties, and the like, ſcarcely admit of being transferred into a verſion 
in any other manner. It muſt be owned, however, that in regard 
to ſome of theſe, eſpecially offices, it is a matter of greater nicety than 
is commonly imagined, to determine when the name ought to be 
rendered in the tranſlation by a term imperfectly correſponding, and 
when it ought to be retained. What makes the chief difficulty here 
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is, that there are offices in every ſtate and in every conſtitution, which 
are analogous to thoſe of other ſtates and conſtitutions in many ma- 
terial circumſtances, though they differ in many others. It is not 
always eaſy to ſay, whether the reſemblances or the peculiarities pre- 
ponderate. If the former, the word ought to be tranſlated, if the 
latter, it ought to be retained. The inconveniency of an exceſs in 
the firſt way is, that it may lead the reader into miſtakes ; that of an 
exceſs in the ſecond is, that it occaſions obſcurity, and by the too 
frequent interſperſion of uncouth and foreign words, gives the ap- 
pearance of barbariſm to a verſion. 

It may be ſaid however, in general, that the latter is the ſafer 
error of the two. Not only does the ſpeciality of the caſe afford a 
ſufficient apology for the uſe of ſuch words ; but if either the dignity 
of the nation, which is the ſubject, or our connexion with the peo- 
ple, or intereſt in their hiſtory, ſhall familiarize us to their inſtitu- 
tions and cuſtoms, the barbariſm of the terms will vaniſh of courſe. 
Who conſiders now theſe names of Roman magiſtracies, conſul, pre- 
tor, edile, cenſor, qugſtor, dictator, tribune, as barbarous? Yet they 
are not the names of offices amongſt us correſpondent or ſimilar to 
thoſe among the Romans. To have employed inſtead of them, 
mayor, alderman, ſheriff, &c. we ſhould have juſtly thought much 
more exceptionable. I have heard of a Dutch tranſlator of Ceſar's 
Commentaries, who always rendered conſul, burgomaſter, and 
in the ſame taſte the names of all the other officers and ma- 
giſtrates of Rome. A verſion of this kind would appear to us 
ridiculous, 


$ 6. IT is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve, that the two laſt are the 
only claſſes of words wherein the ſtudent will find any thing that 
can greatly puzzle him. A mere ſchool-boy, with the help of his 
grammar and lexicon, may acquire all that is requiſite for the juſt 
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interpretation of the words of the firſt claſs. Thoſe of the third, it 
is manifeſt, are not to be underſtood by us without a previous 
knowledge of the religious and political conſtitutions of the coun- 
try, together with their ceremonies and uſages; and thoſe of the 
ſecond, which is the matter of the greateſt delicacy of all, cannot 
be thoroughly apprehended without an acquaintance with the 
national character, that is, the prevalent caſt of mind, manners, 
and ſentiments of the people. So much is neceſſary in order 
to be maſter of the language of any country; and of ſo much 
importance it is, in order clearly to comprehend the ſtyle of Scrip- 


ture, to be well acquainted with whatever concerns the Jewiſh 
nation, 


FART Ib 
The Origin of the Changes in the Idiom of the Fes. 


T is true that, as the New Teſtament is written in Greek, it 
muſt be of conſequence that we be able to enter critically into 
the ordinary import of the words of that tongue, by being familiar- 
ized to the genius and charaQter of thoſe who ſpoke it. But from 
what has been obſerved it is evident that, though in ſeveral caſes 
this knowledge may be eminently uſeful, it will not ſuffice; nay, in 
many caſes, it will be of little or no ſignificancy. Thoſe words, in 
particular, which have been in moſt familiar uſe with the old inter- 
preters, and have been current in the explanations given in the 
Helleniſtical ſynagogues and ſchools, have, with their naturalization 
among the Iſraelites, acquired in the Jewiſh uſe, if 1 may be allowed 
G 2 the 
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the expreſſion, an infuſion of the national ſpirit. Though the words 
therefore are Greek, Jewiſh erudition is of more ſervice than Gre- 
cian, for bringing us to the true acceptation of them in the ſacred 
writings. Would you know the full import of the words «y:iaopoc, 
for example, and 9xaouy in the New Teſtament? It will be in 
vain to rummage the claſſics. Turn to the pages of the Old Teſta- 
ment. It will avail little to recur to the Greek roots 4:2 and dien. 
Examine the extent given to the ſignification of the Hebrew roots 
WT kadaſh, and pi t/adak, which have given occaſion to the intro- 
duction of thoſe Greek terms into the tranſlation of the Seventy. 


$ 2. CLASSICAL uſe both in Greek and in Latin 1s not only, in 
this ſtudy, ſometimes unavailable, but may even miſlead. The ſacred 
uſe and the claſſical are often very different. We know the import 
of the word /an&itas in the Vulgate and in eccleſiaſtical writers, and 
that it anſwers exactly enough to our own word /an&:ty derived 
from it. Yet from Cicero's account, it is plain that, in modern Eu- 
ropean tongues, we have no word correſponding to it in its primitive 
and claſhcal uſe. RTAS, ſays he, © tripartita dicitur eſſe. 
„Una ad ſuperos deos, altera ad manes, tertia ad homines perti- 
« nere; prima pietas, ſecunda ſanctitat, tertia juſtitia nominatur *.“ 
According to him, therefore, the Latin word /anas imports equity 
or ſuitable regards towards the infernal gods. | 

But in no inſtance does the claſſical ſenſe of a word differ more from 
that which it has invariably in the ſacred pages, than in the term TaTevos, 
which with the former is always expreſſive of a bad quality, with the lat- 
ter of a good. With us it is a virtue, with them it was a vice. Nor 
can it be juſtly affirmed that the word expreſſed the ſame diſpoſition 
of mind with Pagans, as with Jews and Chriſtians, and that the only 
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difference was in the opinion or judgment formed concerning this 
diſpoſition; that the former looked upon it with a favourable eye, 
the latter with an unfavourable. For this is far from being the caſe. 
The quality of which it is expreſſive in claſſical uſe is totally differ- 
ent from that which it expreſſes in the ſacred writings. In the firſt 
it correſponded exactly to, and was commonly tranſlated by, the 
Latin humilis, which in profane authors always conveys a bad mean=- 
ing, and denotes ſuch a feeble, mean, and abject temper, as is the 
very reverſe of that fortitude, that ſuperiority to death, ſhame, and 
pain, which the law of Chriſt ſo peremptorily exacts, and with 
which the faith of Chriſt ſo powerfully inſpires the genuine diſciple. 
TeTuvorn;, the abſtract, is compriſed by Ariſtotle © under puxgabuye, 
puſillanimity ; or, as explained by lexicographers, © animus demiſſus 
* et abjectus;“ and contraſted to peyarabuyiz, magnanimity, 
* animi celſitudo.” And to evince that the Latin term, in heathen 
authors, has the ſame meaning with the Greek, I need no better 
authority than that of Cicero, who ſays **, © Succumbere doloribus, 
« eoſque humili animo imbecilloque ferre miſerum eſt, ob eamque 
4 debilitatem animi, multi parentes, multi amicos, nonnulli patriam, 
& plerique autem ſeipſos penitus perdiderunt.” To this he oppoſes, 
* Robuſtus animus et excelſus, qui omni eſt liber cura et angore, cum 
© et mortem contemnit,” &c. The temper of mind here con- 
demned by Cicero every Chriſtian will condemn as much as he; and 
the application of the term Hhumilis to this temper is a demonſtration, 


that with him the word was the ſign of an idea very different from 
that of which it has ſince, in conformity to the ſtyle of the Italic 


tranſlation, been made the ſign by eccleſiaſtical authors, 
We may obſerve, by the way, that the Engliſh word humility, 
though borrowed directly from the Latin, conveys not the claſſical, 
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but 
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but the ſcriptural ſenſe of the word Tareyory; or TaTuvopporuvr, 
which Caſtalio, over-zealous for the Latinity of his ſtyle, never ren- 
ders humilitas, but always modeſtia. This word modgſtia, however, 
does not expreſs adequately the ſenſe of the original. Mode/fy re- 
lates only to the opinion of men, humility relates alſo and principally, 
to the unerring judgment of God; and includes ſuch a combination 
of qualities as no ſpecies of polytheiſm could give a foundation 
for. It implies, along with a modeſt ſelf-diffidence, a ſenſe of un- 
worthineſs in the ſight of God, accompanied with a profound vene- 
ration of his perfections. Accordingly piety, meekneſs, and mo- 
deſty, make, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, the principal figures in the 
groupe. So far from involving any thing of that weak timidity and 
irreſolution expreſſed in the paſſage quoted from the philoſopher, 
as comprehended in the claſſical ſenſe of the term Humilis; it on the 
contrary implies, in every ſituation, a ſubmiſſion to the will of Hea- 
ven without repining or reſerve, founded in a conſciouſneſs of one's 
own ignorance of what is beſt upon the whole, and an unſhaken 
confidence in the goodneſs, wiſdom, and power of God, by whoſe 
providence all events are over-ruled, 


This is one of thoſe terms which, in the mouth of a Jew or a 
Chriſtian, an 1dolater could not comprehend, till he had previouſly 
acquired ſome notion of the Biblical theology. To ſome people it 
may appear ſtrange, that ſo much knowledge ſhould be thought ne- 
ceſſary for qualifying one to underſtand the words in current uſe 
in any language, But to thoſe more deeply verſed in theſe matters 
there will be nothing ſurpriſing in the remark. They will be ſen- 
{ible that the modern names, pedantry, gallantry, Hoppery, coquetry, 
prudery, and many others, could not be tranſlated into any ancient 
language, otherwiſe than by circumlocutions. Monteſquieu“ ob- 


+* L'Eſprit des Loix, liv. iii. ch. 8. Lett. Perſ. 88. 
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ſerves of what is called honour in the monarchies of Europe, that 
it is unknown, and conſequently unnamed in the deſpotiſms of Aſia, 
and that it would even be a matter of ſome difficulty to render the 
term, as underſtood by Europeans, intelligible to a Perſian. 


{ 3. I $HOULD not have been ſo particular on the different accepta- 
tions of ſome words as uſed by Jews and by Pagans, but in order to 
illuſtrate more effectually that important propoſition, that Scripture 
will ever be found its own beſt interpreter ; and to evince what was 
remarked before, that the manners and ſentiments of a people, being 
cloſely connected with their conſtitution and cuſtoms, ſacred and 
civil, have a powerful influence on the language, eſpecially on thoſe 
combinations of ideas, which ſerve to denote the various phaſes (par- 
don the unuſual application of the term) both of virtue and of vice, 
as diſplayed in the characters of individuals. For though ſome traces 
of all the virtuous and all the vicious qualities of which human na— 
ture is ſuſceptible, will perhaps be found in every country ; theſe 
qualities are greatly diverſified in their appearance, inaſmuch as 
they invariably receive a kind of ſignature or peculiar modification 
from the national character. One plain conſequence of this doctrine 
has been already conſidered, namely, that there will be a diverſity 
in the aſſociated ideas claſſed under the appellatives, and conſe- 
quently in the genius of the languages, wherever there is a my 
of character in the nations which uſe them. 


$ 4. I Au now going to exemplify another conſequence of this 
doctrine, which is, that the language of the ſame people will vary 


from itſelf, or, to ſpeak more properly, from what it was in a for- 


mer period, when the people themſelves undergo a material altera- 
tion from what they were, in any of the reſpects above mentioned. 
Indeed it is manifeſt, that if a nation ſhould continue at the ſame 
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| | preciſe degree of advancement in the ſciences and arts both elegant 
| and uſeful, ſhould undergo no variation in their form of government, 
religion, and laws, and ſhould have little or no intercourſe with fo- 
reigners, their language and idiom would in all eſſential characters 
remain the ſame. Theſe two, language and idiom, though often 
confounded, I have had occaſion to diſcriminate before. The 
diſtinction deſerves our attention the more, as ſome of the cauſes 
mentioned operate more upon the one, and others more upon 
the other; and as one of them may be even totally altered, whilſt - 
the other is retained, This was accordingly the caſe with the Jewiſh 


Nation. 


$ 5. DURING the Babyloniſh captivity, the Jews ſcattered through 
the Aſſyrian provinces loſt irrecoverably, in conſequence of the 
mixture with ſtrangers ſo much ſuperior to them in number and 
conſideration, their vernacular dialect. But in conſequence of their if 
attachment to their religion (which included their polity and law) ; | | 
in conſequence of their inviolable regard to their own cuſtoms, and . 
of their deteſtation both of the cuſtoms and of the arts of the heathen; 
in conſequence of their veneration for the ſacred books, and their 
never hearing any other than a literal verſion of them in the 
public offices of religion, they ſtill in a great meaſure preſerved the. 
idiom; inſomuch that if the Chaldee of Jeruſalem was not as 
different from the Chaldee of Babylon as the Greek of the ſyna- 
gogue was from the Greek of the claſſics, the only aſſignable rea- 
ſon perhaps is, that the idiom of the Hebrew and that of the 
Chaldee were originally more akin to each other, than the idiom 
of the Greek was to either. Now the idiom keeps a much firmer 
hold of the mind, than the words, which are mere ſounds, do, and 


which, compared with the other, may be conſidered as but the 
body, 
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body, the material part of a language whereof the idiom is the 
ſoul. 

Though the Jewiſh tongue therefore became different, their idiom 
was nearly the ſame. I ſay nearly ſo; hence we infer, that the 
knowledge of the ſtyle and idiom of the Old Teſtament mult throw 
light upon the New : but it was not entirely the ſame. Hence we 
conclude the utility of knowing the ſtate of the rabbinical and tradi- 
tionary learning of that people in the days of our Saviour, this be- 
ing the moſt effectual means of illuſtrating thoſe particulars wherein 
the idiom of the New Teſtament differs from that of the Old. It was 
indeed impoſſible that ſuch an intercourſe with ſtrangers as extirpated 
their language, ſhould not be productive of ſome effect on their no- 
tions of things, ſentiments, and manners. And changes produced 


In the ſentiments and manners of a people never fail to ſhow them- 


ſelves in their writings. 


$ 6. Bor if what happened during their captivity had ſome effect 
on theſe; what followed after their return to Judea had a much 
greater. The perſecutions they endured under the Grecian empire, 
on account of their religion, did, as is often the caſe, greatly endear 
it to them, and make them conſider it in a light, in which (what- 
ever may be ſaid of individuals) they ſeem never as a nation to have 
conſidered it in before. It became more an object and a ſtudy to 
them. Senſible how little their perſeverance ſecured to them the 
temporal advantages held forth in the letter of the law, they became 
fond of attending to thoſe ſpiritual and ſublime interpretations both 
of the law and of the prophets, which ſerved to fortify the mind 
againſt all ſecular loſſes and misfortunes, and inſpire it with hope in 
the immediate views of torture and of death. Beſides, the inter- 
courle which from the time of the Macedonian conquelts they un- 


avoidably had with the Grecks, introduced inſenſibly into their man- 
A II 
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ner of treating religion, an infuſion of the philoſophic ſpirit, with 
which they had before been utterly unacquainted. 

The Greeks were perhaps the moſt inquiſitive, the moſt ingenious, 
and the moſt diſputatious people that ever appeared upon the earth. 
The uncommon importance which the Jews attributed to their religi- 
ous peculiarities both in doctrine and in ceremonies, and their abhor- 
rence of the ceremonies of other nations, with whom they would have 
no intercommunity in worſhip, could not fail to provoke the ſcrutiny 
and contradiction of a people at once ſo acute and ſo conceited as 
the Greeks. The Jews alſo in ſelf-defence began to ſcrutinize and 


argue. On examining and comparing, they perceived in a ſtronger 


light than ever, the inexpreſſible futility and abſurdity of the my- 
thology of the Greeks, and the noble ſimplicity, purity, and ſublimity 
of their own theology. The ſpirit of enquiry begot among them, 
as might have been expected, the ſpirit of dogmatizing, a ſpirit quite 


unknown to their anceitors, though many centuries had elapſed from 


their eſtabliſhment in Canaan to the period of which I am ſpeaking. 
One of the firſt conſequences of the dogmatical ſpirit was a diviſion 
into faQtions and ſects. 

In this ſtate we find them in the days of our Lord; the whole na- 
tion being ſplit into Phariſees, Sadducees, and Eſſenes. Now of 
ſuch party diſtinctions there is not a ſingle veſtige in the Old Teſta- 
ment. The dogmatiſts on the different ſides would have recourſe to 
different theories, the theories would give riſe to particular phraſes, 
by which the peculiar opinions of the partizans would be expreſſed, 
and even to particular applications of the words and phraſes to which 
they had been accuſtomed before. Hence the uſefulneſs of under- 
ſtanding their differences, and tenets, and manner of expounding 


ſacred writ. 


C 7. Bur though the differences in opinions and modes of expo- 


ſition which prevailed in the different ſects, do not much affect the 
ſtyle 
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ſtyle of the hiſtorical part of the New Teſtament, which in its nature 
gives leſs occaſion for introducing ſubtleties in ſpeculation, and was 
written by men who, from their education, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have entered much into the polemical diſcuſſions of thoſe days, they 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to affect the ſtyle of the epiſtolary wri- 
tings, eſpecially of Paul, who was an adept in all the Jewiſh learn- 
ing of the age. Indeed we learn from Philo, Joſephus, and the tal- 
mudical writers, that their literati at that period were become fond of 
aſſigning a moral ſignificance and purpoſe to all the ritual obſervances 
of the law, and of applying the words and phraſes relating to theſe 
in a certain figurative and myſtical manner. That in their mode of 
application they would often be whimſical, I do not deny; but that 
the New Teſtament itſelf gives ground to think that their ceremonies 
and carnal ordinances, as the Apoſtle calls them“, were intended to 
adumbrate ſome ſpiritual and more important inſtructions, appears to 
me uncontrovertible, . 

But whatever be in this, it muſt be allowed to be a matter of ſome 
moment, that we form a right notion of the different dogmas and 
prevailing taſte of the time. The reaſon is evident. The ſacred 
writers, in addreſſing thoſe of their own nation, would doubtleſs, in 
order to be underſtood, adapt themſelves, as their great Maſter had 
done before them, to the prevailing idiom and phraſeology. Now 
this 1s to be learnt only from the common uſages, and from the reign- 
ing modes of thinking and reaſoning, which diſtinguiſhed the people 
in that age and nation. 


40 Heb. ix. 10. 
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PF ANT, 
The Difficulties found in tranſlating the Scriptures. 


T can ſcarcely admit a doubt, that as every language has in it ſome- 
thing peculiar, and as the people of every nation have cuſtoms, 
rites, and manners wherein they are ſingular ; each tongue will have 
its ſpecial difficulties, which will always be the greater to ſtrangers, 
the more remote the cuſtoms, rites, and manners of the nation are 
from the cuſtoms, rites, and manners of other nations : for in the 
ſame proportion the genius of the tongue will differ from that of 
other tongues. If ſo, it is no wonder that the diſtinguiſhing parti- 
cularity of the Jews in conſtitution, ſentiments, ceremonies, and laws, 
ſhould render it more difficult to tranſlate with juſtneſs from their 
language, than to tranſlate from the language of any people, who, 
in all the reſpects aforementioned, do not ſo remarkably differ from 
others. 

It may be proper here to point out more particularly where diffi- 
culties of this kind will be found principally to lie. It is evident that 
they will not at all affect the conſtruction of the ſentences, or the in- 
flections of the words. The analogy of the language and its whole 
grammatical ſtructure may be very ſimple and eaſily acquired, what- 
ever be the cuſtoms of the people, or how extraordinary ſoever they 
may appear to us. Further, ſimple narration is not that kind of 
writing which will be much affected by thoſe difficulties. The nouns 
which occur in it are generally of the firſt claſs, mentioned in the 
preceding part of this Diſſertation. And in theſe, from the principles 
formerly explained, the interpreter will not often meet with any 
thing to retard his progreſs. If the narrative be of matters which 
concern the community at large, as in civil hiſtory, there will no 

doubt 
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doubt be frequent recourſe to the words of the third claſs. But in 
regard to theſe, the method of adopting the original term, eſtabliſhed 
by univerſal practice, and founded in neceſſity, whereby tranſlators 
extricate themſelves when correſpondent terms cannot be found, 


does in effect remove the difficulty. And even when words of the 


ſecond claſs occur, as will ſometimes happen, there 1s a greater pro- 
bability that the context will aſcertain their meaning in an hiſtorical 
work, than there is where they occur in any other kind of writing, 


ſuch as the didaQtic, the declamatory, the proverbial or aphoriſtic, 


and the argumentative. | 

This is the firſt difficulty proper to be mentioned, ariſing from 
difference of manners, a difficulty which cannot be ſaid to affect the 
ſacred writings peculiarfy, otherwiſe than in degree. It is always 
the harder to reach in a verſion the preciſe ſignification of the words 
of the original, the wider the diſtance is in ſentiments and manners, 
between the nation in whoſe language the book is written, and the 
nation into whoſe language it is to be tranſlated. | 


$ 2. Tu ſecond difficulty I ſhall take notice of ariſes from the 
penury of words in the ancient oriental languages, at leaſt in the He- 


brew, a natural conſequence of the ſimplicity of the people, the little 


proficiency made by them in ſciences and arts, and their early with- 
drawing themſelves, on account of religion, from the people of other 
nations. The fewer the words are in any language, the more ex- 
tenſive commonly is the ſigniſication given to every word; and the 
more extenſive the ſignification of a word is, there is the greater riſk 
of its being miſunderſtood in any particular application; beſides, the 
fewneſs of words always obliges writers of enlarged minds, for the 
take of ſupplying the deficiency, frequently to recur to metaphor, 
ſynecdoche, metonomy, catachreſis, and other rhetorical tropes, 
Thele accordingly are always found to abound moſt in the ſcantieſt 


tongues. 
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tongues, Now the frequent uſe of tropes occaſions an unavoidable 
obſcurity and ſometimes ambiguity in the expreſſion. 


$ 3. A TrirD difficulty ariſes from the penury of books extant in 
the genuine ancient Hebrew, there being no more than the books of the 
Old Teſtament, and not even all theſe. When we conſider the manner 
in which the knowledge of any language, even of our native tongue, 18 
acquired, we find it is ſolely by attending to the ſeveral ways in which 
words are uſed in a vaſt variety of occurrences and applications, that 
the preciſe meaning is aſcertained. As it is principally from con- 
verſation in our mother-tongue, or in any living language which we 
earn from thoſe who ſpeak it, that we have occaſion to obſerve this 
variety, ſo it is only in books that we have occaſion to obſerve it, 
when employed in the acquiſition of a dead language. Conſequently 
the fewer the books are, there is the greater riſk of miſtaking the 
ſenſe, eſpecially of thoſe words that do not frequently occur. This 
has given riſe to doubts about the meaning of ſome words, even of 
the firſt claſs, to wit, the names of a few natural objects, as plants, 
animals, and precious ſtones, which occur but very rarely in Scrip- 
ture, and in paſſages where ſufficient light cannot be had from the 
context. | 


§ 4. IT may indeed be ſaid that, as the writers of the New Teſta- 
ment employed not the Hebrew but the Greek language in their 
compoſitions, neither of the two remarks laſt mentioned can affect 
them, however they may affect the penmen of the Old. The Greek 
1s indeed a moſt copious language, and the books written in it are 
very numerous. But whoever would argue in this manner muſt have 
forgotten, what has been fully evinced in the former Diſſertation, that 
though the words, the inflection, and the conſtruction in the books 
of the New Teſtament are Greek, the idiom is ſtrictly Hebraical ; 
or at leaſt he muſt not have reflected on the inevitable conſequences 


of 
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of this doctrine, one of which is, that the Hebraiſtic Greek, or 
Greek of the ſynagogue, as it has been called, will, in a great meaſure, 
labour under the ſame inconveniencies and defects with the tongue 
on which its idiom is formed. Another conſequence is, that the 
ſcarcity of books in the language which is the parent of the idiom, is 
in effect a ſcarcity of the lights that are neceſſary, or at leaſt conve- 
nient for the eaſter diſcovery of the peculiarities of the idiomatic 
tongue formed upon it. The reaſon of both is obvious ; it is from 
that language we muſt learn the import of the phraſes, and even ſome- 


times of particular words, which otherwiſe would often prove unin- 
telligible. 


$ 5. Tre fourth difficulty which the interpreter of the Bible has to 
encounter, ariſes from the nature of the prophetic ſtyle, a ſtyle highly 
figurative, or, as ſome critics have thought proper to denominate it, 
ſymbolical. The ſymbolic or typical is, in my apprehenſion, very 
much akin to what may be called the allegoric ſtyle. There is, 
however, this difference : the ſymbols employed in prophecy have, 
like the Egyptian hieroglyphs, acquired a cuſtomary interpretation 
from the eſtabliſhed uſe in that mode of writing, and are feldom or 
never varied; whereas the allegory is more at the diſcretion of the 
writer. One conſequence of this is, that in the former there is not 
required the ſame exactneſs of reſemblance between the ſymbols, or 
the types and their antitypes, as is required in allegory. The reaſon 
is obvious. The uſual application ſupplies the defects in the firſt; 
whereas, in the ſecond, it is ſolely by an accuracy of reſemblance 
that an allegory can be diſtinguiſhed from a riddle. 

This difficulty however in the prophetic ſtyle, may be ſaid more 
ſtrictly to affect the expounder of the ſacred oracles than the tranf- 
lator. For in this mode of writing there are two ſenſes exhibited to the 
intelligent reader; firſt, the literal, and then the figurative: for, as the 
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words are intended to be the vehicle of the literal ſenſe to the man 
who underſtands the language, ſo the literal ſenſe is intended to be 
the vehicle of the figurative to the man whoſe underſtanding is exer- 
ciſed © to diſcern the things of the Spirit.” It is to ſuch therefore in 
a particular manner, that whatever is written in the ſymbolic ſtyle in 
the New Teſtament is addreſſed. Our Lord, to diſtinguiſh ſuch from 
the unthinking multitude, calls them thoſe who have ears to hear. 
Whoſfo hath ears to hear, ſays he, let him hear“. The ſame expreſſion 
is alſo uſed in the Apocalypſe **, a book of prophectes. A:d it de- 
ſerves to be attended to, that Jeſus Chriſt never employs theſe words 
in the introduction or the concluſion of any plain moral inſtructions, 
but always after ſome parable or prophetic declarations figuratively 
expreſſed. Now it is with the literal ſenſe only that the tranſlator, 
as ſuch, is concerned, For the literal ſenſe ought invariably to be 
conveyed into the verſion, where, if you diſcover the antitype or 
myſtical ſenſe, it muſt be, though not through the ſame words, 
through the ſame emblems, as you do in the original. 


This alſo holds in tranſlating allegory, apologue, and parable. A 
man may render them exactly into another tongue, who has no ap- 
prehenſion of the figurative ſenſe. Who can doubt that any fable of 
Eſop or Phedrus, for example, may be tranſlated with as much juſt- 
neſs by one who has not been told, and does not ſo much as guels the 
moral, as by one who knows it perfectly? Whereas the principal 
concern of the expounder is to diſcover the figurative import, In the 
New Teſtament indeed there is only one book, the Apocalypſe, writ- 
ten entirely 1n the prophetic ſtyle: and it muſt be allowed that that 
book may be accurately tranſlated by one who has no apprehenſion 
of the ſpiritual meaning. However, in the greater part both of the 
hiſtorical and of the epiſtolary writings, there are prophecies inter- 


* Matth. xi. 15. xlii. 9. Mark, iy. 9. Luke, viii. 8. +* Rev. ii. 7. 11. 17. 29. 
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ſperſed. Beſides, ſome knowledge (Os diction and manner of the 
Prophets is neceſſary for the better apprehenſion of the application 
made in the New Teſtament, of the prophecies of the Old, and the 
reaſonings of the Apoſtles in regard to thoſe prophecies. Indeed it 
may be affirmed in general, that for tranſlating juſtly what is of a 
mixed character, where the emblematic is blended with the hiſtorical, 
ſome knowledge of the myſtic applications is more eſſential, than 
for tranſlating unmixed prophecy, allegory, or parable. - 


$6. ISuALL mention as the cauſe of a fifth difficulty in the exa- 
mination, and conſequently in the right interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, that before we begin to ſtudy them critically, we have been 
accuſtomed to read them in a tranſlation, whence we have acquired 
a habit of conſidering many ancient and oriental terms, as perfectly 
- equivalent to certain words in modern uſe in our own language, by 
Werhich the other have B&n commonly rendered. And this habit, 
without a conſiderable ſhare of knowledge, attention, and diſcern- 
ment, is almoſt never perfectly to be ſurmounted. What makes the 
difficulty {till the greater is, that when we begin to become acquainted 
with other verſions beſide that into our mother-tongue ; ſuppoſe La- 
tin, French, Italian; theſe, in many inſtances, inſtead of correQing, 
ſerve but to confirm the effect. For in theſe tranſlations we find the 
ſame words in the original, uniformly rendered by words, which 
we know to correſpond exactly, in the preſent uſe of thoſe tongues, 
to the terms employed in our own tranſlation. 


I hope I ſhall not be ſo far miſunderſtood by any as to be ſuppoſed 


to inſinuate, by this remark, that people ought to delay reading the 
Scriptures in a tranſlation, till they be capable of conſulting the ori- 


ginal. This would be to debar the greater part of mankind from the 


uſe of them altogether, and to give up the many immenſe advan- 
tages derived from the inſtructions contained in the very worſt ver- 
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ſions of that book, for the ſake of avoiding a few miſtakes, com- 


paratively ſmall, into which one may be drawn even by the beſt. A 
child muſt not be hindered from uſing his legs in walking, on pre- 
tence thi if he be allowed to walk, it will be impoſſible always to 
ſecure him from falling. My intention in remarking this difficulty, 
is to:ſhow firſt that thoſe early ſtudies, however proper and even 
neceſſary in Chriſtians, are nevertheleſs attended with this inconve- 
niency, that at a time when we are incompetent judges, prepoſſeſ- 
ſions are inſenſibly formed on mere habit or aflociation, hich after- 
wards, when the judgment is more mature, cannot eaſily be ſur- 
mounted; 2dly, to account in part, without recurring to obſcurity 
in the original, for the greater difficulty ſaid to be found in explain- 
ing holy writ, than in expounding other works of equal antiquity; 
and, zdly, to awake a proper circumſpection and caution in every 
one who would examine the Scriptures m_ that attention Which 
the ineffable importance of the ſubject merits. | * 
8 But, in order to ſet the obſervation itſelf in relation to this fifth 
a difficulty in the ſtrongeſt light, it would be neceſſary to trace the 
origin, and give as it were the hiſtory of ſome terms, which have 
become technical amongſt eccleſiaſtical writers, pointing out the changes 
which in a courſe of ages they have inſenſibly undergone. When 
alterations are produced by flow degrees, they always eſcape the no- 
tice of the generality of people, and ſometimes even of the more 
diſcerning. For a term once univerſally underſtood to be equivalent 
to an original term whoſe place it occupies in the tranſlation, will 
naturally be ſuppoſed to be till equivalent, by thoſe who do not ſuf- 
ficiently attend to the variations in the meanings of words, which 
the tract of time and the alterations in notions and cuſtoms thenee 
ariſing, have imperceptibly introduced. Sometimes etymology too 
contributes to favour the deception. Is there one of a thouſand even 
among the readers of the original, who entertains the ſmalleſt ſuſ- 
Ppicion that the words, 6la/phemy, hereſy, myſtery, ſchiſm, do not con- 
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vey to moderns preciſely the ſame ideas which the Greek words 
CxarÞnuny ape, pune, M, in the New Teſtament, conveyed 
to Chriſtians in the times of the Apoſtles ? Vet that theſe Greek and 
Engliſh words are far from correſpggging perfectly, I ſhall take an 
occaſion of evincing afterwards **, The ſame thing may be aſfirmed 
of ſeveral other words and even praſes which retain their currency 


on religious ſubjects, though very much altered in their ſigniſica- 
tion. 2 

$ 7. Tre ſixth and laſt difficulty, and perhaps the greateſt of all, 
ariſes from this, that our opinions on religious ſubjects are commonly 
formed, not indeed before we read the Scriptures, but before we have 
examined them. The ordinary conſequence 1s, that men afterwards 
duo not ſearch the ſacred oracles in order to find out the truth, but in 
order to find what may authorize their own opinions. Nor is it 
indeed otherwiſe to be accounted for, that the ſeveral partizans of 
ſuch an endleſs variety of adverſe ſeQs (although men who on other 
ſubjects aPPgar neither weak nor unfair in their reſearches) ſhould 
all, with ſo much confidence, maintain that the diQtates of holy writ 
are perfectly deciſive in ſupport of their favourite dogmas, and in 
oppoſition to thoſe of every antagoniſt. Nor is there in the whole 
hiſtory of mankind a clearer demonſtration than this, of the amazing 
power of prejudice and prepoſſeſſion. 

It may be ſaid, that intereſt often warps men's judgment, and gives 
them a bias towards that fide of a queſtion in which they find their 
account; nay, it may even be urged further, that in caſes in which 
it has no influence on the head, it may ſeduce the heart, and excite 
ſtrenuous combatants in defence of a ſyſtem which they themſelves 
do not believe. I acknowledge that theſe ſuppoſitious are not of 
things impoſſible. Adual inſtances may be found of both. But for 


47 Diſſertation ix. 
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the honour of human nature, T would wiſh to think that thoſe of the 
ſecond claſs now mentioned, are far from being numerous. But 
whatever be in this, we certainly have, in caſes wherein intereſt is 
entirely. out of the queſtion, nay, wherein it appears evidently on 
the oppokite ſide, irrefragable proofs of the power of prepoſſeſſion, 
infprauch that one would almoſt imagine that, in matters of opinion, 
as in matters of property, a right were conſtituted merely by pre 
OCCUPAney- This ſerves alſo to account in part for the great diverſity 
of ſentiments in regard to the ſenſe of Scripture, without recurring; 
to the common plea of the Romaniſts, its obſcurity and ambiguity. 


— — — 2 — 


$8. Tuvs the principal difficulties to be encountered in the ſtudy 
of Biblical criticiſm are ſix, ariſing, 1ſt, from the ſingularity of Jewiſh 
cuſtoms; 2dly, from the poverty (as appears) of their native language; 
ö 3dly, from the fewneſs of the books extant in it; qthly, from the 
1 V 1 ſymbolical ſtyle of the prophets; 5thly, from the exceſſive influence 
| © which a previous acquaintance with tranſlations may have occaſioned ; 
and, 6thly, from prepoſſeſſions, in what way ſoever acquired, in regard 
| to religious tenets, 


a 
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DISSERTATION THE THIRD. 


Of the Style of the Scripture Hiſtory, particularly the 
Goſpels. Ats perſpicuity defended againſt the Objec- 
tions of Father Simon. a 


ROM what has been evinced in the preceding diſcourſe, it will 
not improbably be concluded that the ſtyle of holy writ, both 
of the New 'Leſtament and of the Old, of the hiſtorical books as well 
as of the prophetical and the argumentative, muſt be generally ob- 
ſcure, and often ambiguous. So much, and with ſo great plauſibi- 
lity and acuteneſs, has been written by ſome learned men, in proving 
this point, that were a perſon, before he ever read the Scriptures, 
either in the original or in a tranſlation, to conſider every topic they 
have employed, and to obſerve how much, in regard to the truth of 
ſuch topics, is admitted by thoſe who cannot entirely acquieſce in the 
concluſion, he would infallibly deſpair of reaping any inſtruction, 
that could be depended on, from the ſtudy of the Bible; and would 
be almoſt tempted to pronounce it altogether unprofitable. 

What can exceed the declarations to this purpoſe of the celebrated 
Father Simon, a very eminent critic, and probably the greateſt ori- 
ental ſcholar of his age? © We ought,” ſays he“, © to regard it as 
“ unqueſtionable, that the greater part of the Hebrew words are 


42 Hiſt, Crit. du V. T. liv. iii. ch. ii. dire abſolument, que cette interpretation ex- 
On doit ſuppoſer comme une choſe conſtante, prime au vrai ce qui eſt contenu dans Vori- 
que la plus part des mots Hebreux ſont equi- ginal, II y a 794jours lieu de douter, fi le 
voques, et que leur ſignification eſt enierement ſens qu'on donne aux mots Hebreux elt le 
incertaine. C'eſt pourquoi lors qu'un tra- veritable, puis qu'il y en a d'autres qui ont 
ducteur employe dans fa verſion Pinterpreta- autant de probabilité. 
tion qu'il juge la meilleure, on ne peut pas 


* « equivocal, 
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ce equivocal, and that their ſignification is entirely uncertain. For 


&« this reaſon, when a tranſlator employs in his verſion the interpret- 


“e ation which he thinks the beſt, he cannot ſay abſolutely that that 


e interpretation expreſſes truly what is contained in the original. 


© There is always ground to doubt whether the ſenſe which he gives 


© to the Hebrew words be the true ſenſe, becauſe there are other 


«© meanings which are equally probable.” Again“, © They [the 
© Proteſtants] do not conſider that even the molt learned Jews doubt 
* almoſt every where concerning the proper ſigniſication of the He- 
brew words, and that the Hebrew lexicons compoled by them, 


commonly contain nothing but uncertain conjeCtures.” Now, if 


cc 


cc 


matters were really as here repreſented, there could be no queſtion 
that the ſtudy of Scripture would be mere loſs of time, and that, 
whatever might be affirmed of the ages of the ancient prophets, it 
could not be ſaid at preſent, that there is any revelation extant of 
what preceded the times of the Apoſtles. For a revelation which 


contains nothing but matter of doubt and conjecture, and from which 
I cannot raiſe even a probable opinion that is not counterbalanced 
by opinions equally probable, is no revelation at all. How defective, 
on this hypotheſis, the New Teſtament would be, which every where 
preſuppoſes the knowledge and belief of the Old ; and in many 
places, how inexplicable without that knowledge, it 1s needleſs to 
mention. . 
$ 2. IT would not be eaſy to account for * ſo extra- 
vagant in an author ſo judicious, and commonly ſo moderate, but 
by obſerving that his immediate aim, whereof he never loſes ſight, 
throughout his whole elaborate performance, is to eſtabliſh TRAPDI- 


49 Hiſt. Crit. du V. T. liv. iii. ch. iv. les dictionaires qu'ils ont compoſes de la 
Ils n'ont pas pris garde, que mème les plus langue Hebraique ne contiennent le plus 
ſcavans Juifs doutent preſque par tout de la ſouvent que de conjectures incertaines. 

P guiſication propre des mots Hebreux, et que 
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TION as the foundation of all the knowledge neceſſary for the faith 
and practice of aChriſtian. Scripture, doubtleſs, has its difficulties; but 
we know at 1&ft what and where it is. As for tradition, What it is, 
hoWhit is to be ſought, and where it is to be found, it has never yet 
been in the power of any man to explain to the ſatisfaction of a 
reaſonable inquirer. We are already in poſſeſſion of the former, if 
we can but expound it. We cannot ſay ſo much of the latter, which, 
likeNebuchadnezzar's dream, we havefirſt to find, and them to! interpret. 
I am not ignorant that Simon' ina aim has been repreſented 
by ſome of his own communion, particularly Boſſuet biſhop of 
Meaux, as ſtill more hoſtile to religion, than from the account above 
given we ſhould conclude 1 to be. That celebrated and ſubtle diſ- 
putant dig not helitate to MintainWat, under the ſpecious pretext of 
ſupporting the authority ob, the church, this prieſt of the Oratory 
undermined Chriſtianity itfelf, a proceeding which in the end muſt 
prove fatal to an authority that has no other foundation to reſt upon. 
The Bithop accordingly inſiſts that, the general tendency of his argu- 
ment, as appears in every part of the work, is to inſinuatè a refined 
Sociniatiſm, if not an univerſal ſcepticiſm. Certain it is, that the 
ambiguous manner often adopted by our critical hiſtorian, and the 


addrels with which he ſometimes eludes the expectation of his readers, 


add not a little probability to the reaſoning of this acute antagoniſt, 
When to any flagrant miſinterpretation of a portion of Scripture men- 


tioned in his work, we expect his anſwer from a critical examination 
of the paſſage, we are ſilenced with the tradition and authority of the 


church, urged 1 in ſuck a way as evidently ſuggeſts, that without re- 
curring to her deciſion, there is no poſlibility of refuting the objec= 
tions of adverſarics, or diſcovering the truth; and that our own rea- 
ſonings unchecked by. her, if they did not ſubvert our faith alto- 
gether, would infallibly plunge us into All the errors of Socinus. 
Thus molt of his diſcuſſions concerning the import of the ſacred text 


conclude 


wo 


* 
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conclude in an alternative a, whilſt it conceals his own ſenti- 
ments, bewilders his readers. The purports, © If ye will be rational, 
ye mult ſoon ceaſe to be Chriſtians ; and If ye will be Chriſtians, ye 
* muſt (wherever religion is concerned) ceaſe to be rational.” Whis 
alternative of faith or reaſon, though not expreſſed in fo many words, 
18 but too plainly implied in thoſe he uſes. If for Chriſtian he had 
ſubſtituted Roman Catholic, or even any one denomination of Chriſti- 
ans, the ſc timent would not have been ſo generally controverted. 
As it is, he offers no other choice, but to believe every thing, how 
abſurd ſoever, on an authority into the foundations of which we are 
not permitted to enquire, or to believe nothing at all. The Critical 
Hiſtory has accordingly been obſerved to produce two contrary effects 
on readers of oppolitezcharacters® Of Wc. and timid, it often 
makes implicit believers; of the intelligegt,and daring it makes free= 
thinkers, To which fide the author himſelf leaned moſt, it would 
perhaps be preſumptuous to ſay. But as his perſonal character and 
known abilities were much moreongenial to thoſe of the latter claſs 
than to thoſe of the former, it was no wonder that he fell under ſuſ- 
picion with ſome ſhrewd but zealous Catholics, who looked on his 
zeal for tradition as no better than a diſguiſe. But this only by the 
way. I mean not to conſider here what was his real and ultimate 


ſcope in the treatiſe above mentioned: it is enough for my purpoſe 

to examine his profeſſed intention, which is to ſupport tradition by 
. . » 5. 7 Fx * . . 

repreſenting Scripture as, in conſequence f its obſcurity, inſufficient Y 


evidence of any doctrine. 4 4 85 
That Simon's allexyons above quoted axe without bounds hyper- 
bolical, can ſcarcely be doubted by any perſon who reflects. Of the 


prophetical writings Jam not now to ſpeak, though even, with regard to 
them, it were eaſy to ſhow, that ſuch things could not be affirmed in 
an entire conſiſtency with truth. As to the hiſtorical books, I hope 


to prove, notwithſtanding all that has been evinced on one fide and 
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admitted on the other, that they are, in general, remarkable for per- 
ſpicuity. It is true that our knowledge of the tongue, for the rea- 
ſons above mentioned, is defective; but it is alſo true, that this de- 


fect is ſeldom ſo great as materially to darken the hiſtory, eſpecially 
the more early part of it. 


$ 3. Tux firſt quality for which the ſacred hiſtory is remarkable 
is ſimplicity. The Hebrew is a ſimple language. Their verbs have 
not, like Greek and Latin, a variety of moods and tenſes, nor do 
they, like the modern languages, abound in auxiliaries and con- 
junctions. The conſequence is, that in narrative they expreſs by 
ſeveral ſimple ſentences, much in the way of the relations uſual in con- 
verſation, what in moſt other languages would be comprehended in 
one complex ſentence of three or four members. Though the latter 
method has many advantages, in reſpect of elegance, harmony, and 
variety, and is eſſential to what is ſtrictly called ſtyle; the former is 
incomparably more perſpicuous. Accordingly we may often. obſerve 
that unlettered people who are very attentive to a familiar ſtory told 
in their own homely manner, and perfectly underſtand it, quickly 
loſe attention to almoſt any written hiſtory, even the moſt intereſt- 
ing, the hiſtory contained 1n the Scriptures alone excepted. Nor is 
the ſole reaſon of this exception, becauſe they are more accuſtomed 
to that hiſtory: than to any other, though no doubt this circumſtance 
contributes to the effect; but it is chiefly becauſe the ſimplicity of the 
diction brings it to the level of ordinary talk, and conſequently does 
not put the minds of people who are no readers, ſo much to the 
ſtretch, as what is written, even in the leaſt laboured ſtyle of com- 
poſition, in any modern tongue, does in regard to thoſe acquainted 
with the tongue. 


' 4. Taxsz for an example of the ſimplicity here meant, the firſt 
paragraph of Geneſis, conſiſting of five not long verſes, and contain- 


ing 
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ing not fewer than eleven ſentences. The conimon punctuation does 
not indeed make them ſo many. But that is of no moment. When 
ſentences are very ſhort, we uſually ſeparate them by ſemicolons, 
ſometimes by commas ; but that is a complete ſentence, in whatever 
way pointed, which conveys a meaning fully enunciated, and intelli- 
gible independently of what precedes or what follows; when what 
precedes, and what follows, is alſo intelligible, independently of it. 


1. In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 2. And the 


earth was without form and void. 3. And darkneſs was upon the face 
of” the deep. 4. And the ſpirit of God moved upon the face of the wa- 
ters. F. And God ſaid, Let there be light. 6. And there was light. 
7. And God ſaw the light, that it was good. 8. And God divided the 
light from the darkneſs. g. And God called the light day. 10. And 
the darkneſs he called night, 11. And the evening and the morning 
were the firſt day. This is a juſt repreſentation of the ſtrain of the 
original. A more perfect example of ſimplicity of ſtructure we can 
nowhere find. The ſentences are {imple ; the ſubſtantives are not 
attended by adjectives, nor the verbs by adverbs, no ſynonymas, no 
ſuperlatives, no effort at expreſſing things in a bold, emphatical, or 


Uncommon manner. | 
In order to judge of the difference of this manner from that of 


ordinary compoſitions, we need only compare with it Caſtalio's ver- 
ſion of the paſſage into Latin, wherein all, except the firſt ſentence 
and the laſt, and conſequently nine of thoſe above recited, are com- 


priſed in one complicated period.“ 1. Principio creavit Deus calum et 
& ferram. 2, Quum autem efjet terra mers atque rudis, tenebriſque 
& effuſum profundum, et divinus ſpiritus ſeſe ſuper aquas libraret, juſſit 
« Deus ut exiſteret lux, et extitit lux; quam quum videret Deus efſe bo- 
% zam, lucem ſecrevit a tenebris, et lucem diem, et tenebras noctem 
« appellavit, 3. Ia extitit ex veſpere et mane dies primus.“ Com- 
pare with this the verſion of the ſame paſlage in the Vulgate, which 
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is literal like the Engliſh. © In principio creavit Deus cælum et terram. 
« Terra autem erat inanis et vacua, et tenebre erant ſuper faciem 
% ahb: Et ſpiritus Dei ferebatur ſuper aquas. Dixitque Deus, Fiat 
« lux, Ht fafta ęſt lux. Et vidit Deus lucem quod effet bona, Et 
c divifit lucem a tenebris. Appellavitque lucem diem, et tenebras noc= 
« tem. Factumque e&ft veſpere et mane dies unus.” The difference 
between theſe in point of perſpicuity, is to an ordinary hearer ex- 
tremely great. So much depends on the ſimplicity of ſtructure, 
neceſſarily ariſing in ſome degree from the form of the language. 
Nothing is more characteriſtic of the ſimple manner than the intro- 
duction of what was ſpoken, directly in the words of the ſpeaker 
whereas in the periodic ſtyle we are informed obliquely of its pur- 
port. Thus what is in the Vulgate, ©* Dixit Deus, Fiat lux,” is in 
Caſtalio, © Fufſit Deus ut exiſteret lux. 


I 5. Bur beſide this, there is a ſimplicity of ſentiment, particularly 
in the Pentateuch, ariſing from the very nature of the early and un- 
cultivated ſtate of ſociety about which that book is converſant. This 
renders the narrative in general extremely clear and engaging. Simple 
manners are more eaſily deſcribed than manners highly poliſhed and 
refined. Being alſo adapted to the ordinary ranks of people and to 
all capacities, they much more generally excite attention and intereſt 
the heart. It has been remarked, not unjuſtly, that though no two 
authors wrote in languages more widely different both in genius and 
in form, than Moſes and Homer, or treated of people who in their 
religious opinions and ceremonies were more oppoſite than were the 
Hebrews and the Greeks, we ſhall hardly find any who reſemble 
one another more than theſe writers, in an affeding and perſpicuous 
ſimplicity, which ſuits almoſt every taſte, and is level to every un- 
derſtanding. Let it be obſerved that in this compariſon I have no 
alluſion to imagery, or to any quality of diction, except that above 
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mentioned. Now nothing contributes more to this reſemblance than 
this circumſtance which they have in common, that both preſent to 
our view a rude, becauſe little cultivated, ſtate of human beings and 
politics. The paſſions and the motives of the men recorded by them, 
diſplay themſelves without diſguiſe. There is ſomething wonderfully 
ſimple and artleſs even in the artifices related in their writings. If 
nature be not always exhibited by them naked, ſhe is dreſſed in a 
plain decent garb, which, far from diſguiſing, accommodates her, 
and ſhows her to advantage. Natural beauties pleaſe: always and 
univerſally ; artificial ornaments depend for their effe& on mode and 
caprice. They pleaſe particular perſons only or nations, and at 
particular times. Now, as the writers above mentioned, though in 
many reſpects very diſſimilar, reſemble each other in this ſpecies of 
ſimplicity, they alſo reſemble in a certain native perſpicuity invari- 
ably reſulting therefrom. 


§ 6. Homer is thought by many the moſt perſpicuous writer iir 
Greek; yet in reſpect of idiom and diale& he is ſo peculiar, that 
one is leſs aſſiſted to underſtand him by the other compoſitions in the 
language, than to underſtand any other Greek writer in proſe or 
verſe. One would almoſt think that the only uſage in the tongue 


which can enable us to read him is his own. Were we therefore to 


judge from general topics which might plauſibly be declaimed upon, 
we ſhould conclude that the Iliad and. the Odyſſey are among the 
darkeſt books in the language; yet they are in fact the cleareſt. In 
matters of criticiſm it is likewiſe unſafe to form general concluſions 
from a few examples, which may be pompoully diſplayed, and, when 
brought into view together, made appear conſiderable, but are as no- 


thing in number, compared with thoſe with which it is poſſible to 
contraſt them. 


$ 7. IN- 
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F 7. Ixpxp moſt of Simon's inſtances, in ſupport of his doArine 
of the impenetrable darkneſs of Scripture, appear to me rather as 
evidences of the ſtrait he was in to find appoſite examples, than as 
tolerable proofs of his opinion. For my part, I frankly own that, 
from the conviction I had of the profound erudition and great abili- 
ties of the man, I was much more inclined to his opinion before, than 
after, the peruſal of his proofs. At firſt I could not avoid ſuſpecting 
that a man of his charaQer muſt have had ſomething extraordinary, 
to which I had not attended, to advance, in ſupport of ſo extraor- 
dinary a poſition. I was at the ſame time certain that, as it was a 
point he had much at heart to enforce, the proofs he would bring 
from examples in ſupport of it, would be the ſtrongeſt he could 


find.. 


Let us then conſider ſome of the principal of theſe examples. What 
pains has he not taken to ſhow that N bara, does not neceſſarily 
imply, to. make out of nothing? But if it do not, can any man conſider 
this as an evidence of either the ambiguity or the obſcurity of Hebrew? 
The doctrine that God made the world out of nothing, does not reſt 
upon the import of that verb, but on the whole narration, parti- 
cularly on the firſt verſe of Geneſis compared with thoſe which fol- 
low ; whence we learn that God firſt made the chaotic matter, out of 
which he afterwards formed the material beings whereof the world is 
compoſed. But paſling this; for I mean not here to enquire into 
the grounds of that article, but into the obſcurity of Scripture ; who 
ſees not that the original term is not more ambiguous or more ob- 
ſcure than thoſe by which it is rendered into other languages? Is 
Tow, Or even x7:{w in Greek, creo in Latin, or create in Engliſh, more 
definite? Not in the leaſt, as we may learn from the common dic- 
tionaries of theſe languages. In regard even to the ſcriptural uſe of 
the Engliſh word, God, in the two firſt chapters of Geneſis, is ſaid, 
in the common verſion, to have created thoſe very things, of which 

we 
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we are alſo told, that he formed them out of the ground and out of 
the water. Are theſe languages then (and as much may be ſaid of 
all the languages I know) perfectly ambiguous and obſcure ? © It is,” 
ſays Simon, * the tradition of the ſynagogue and of the church, 
% which limits the vague meaning of theſe firſt words of Geneſis.” 
But if words be accounted vague, becauſe they are general expreſ- 
ſions, under which ſeveral terms more ſpecial are included, the much 
greater part of the nouns as well as the verbs, not of the oriental 


tongues only, but of every tongue, ancient and modern, muſt be 


denominated” vague. Every name mult be ſo that is not a proper 
name ; the name of a ſpecies, becauſe applicable to many individuals ; 
more ſo the name of a genus, becauſe applicable to many ſpecies ; 
and ſtill more ſo, the name of a claſs or order, becauſe applicable to 
many genera. 

Would it not be an abuſe of words to ſay that a man ſpoke vague. 
ly, equivocally, or darkly, who told me that he had built a H0½ for 
himſelf, becauſe the verb to build does not ſuggeſt what the materials 
of the building were, whether ſtone, or brick, or wood, to any of 
which it may be equally applied; and becauſe the noun Honſe may 
equally denote a houſe of one ſtory, or of ſeven ſtories, forty feet 
long, or four hundred? As far as the information went, the expreſ- 
ſion was clear and unequivocal. But it did not preclude the poſſi- 
bility of farther information on the ſubject. And what ſingle affirm- 
ation ever does preclude this? Are we informed of nothing when 
we are told that God made all things? And if it ſhould be added out 
of nothing, would not this be accounted additional information, and 
not the removal of any obſcurity in the foregoing? Would we not 
judge in the ſame manner, ſhould a man, after acquainting us that 
he had built his houſe, add, that it was of marble, ſeventy feet long, 


Reponſe aux Sentimens de quelques Theol, de Hollande, ch. 16. 


and 
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and three ſtories high? yet there would be ſtill ſcope for further en- 


Is a man told nothing who is not 
told every thing? And is every word obſcure or ambiguous, that 


quiry, and further information. 


does not convey all the information that can be given upon the ſub- 
jet? This way of proving, adopted by our learned critic, is indeed 
a novelty of its kind. 


$ 8. ANOTHER of his examples is the word gay /aba *', rendered 
by the Seventy xoopos, in the Vulgate ornatus, and by our tranſ- 
lators he/?. 
itſelf, as moſt nouns in every language are, its import in this paſſage 
Whether 
therefore it be rendered bog? with the Englith interpreters, x07 pu0; 
with the Greek, or ornatus with the Latin, it makes no conceivable 


Though this word be admitted to be equivocal taken by 


is clearly aſcertained by the context to be metaphorical. 


variation in the ſenſe. Nobody, in reading our tranſlation, ever 


thinks of an army of men, in the literal acceptation, muſtered in 
the ſky. Nor is the diverſity at all material, when the purport of 
the whole ſentence is conſidered, between the different verſions which 
have been given of the two Hebrew words yjnn ho, and M Boh“. 
All concur in making them expreſſive of a chaos. 


$ 9. As to the verſion, which, according to him, may be given 
to the three firſt verſes of Geneſis **, making of five or ſix ſimple 
ſentences one complex period, little more is neceſſary than to remark, 


liſh, Before that God created the heavens and 
the earth, that the earth was without form 


31 Gen. ii. 1. The whole verſe is in the 
common verſion: Thus the heavens and the 


earth awere finijhed and all the hoſt of them. 

52 Rendeied in the Engliſh tranſlation, 
without ferm and void, Gen. i. 2. 

53 be verſion is, Avant que Dieu crea 
% le ciel et la terre, que la terre etoit 
« fans forme, Cc. que les tenebres elcient, 
« Oc. et que Peſprit de Dieu, &c. Dieu dit 
« gue la lumiere ſoit, Sc. Literally in Eng- 


and void, that darkneſs was upon the face of 
the deep, and that the ſpirit of God mowed upon 
the face of the waters; God ſaid, Let there be 
light, and there was light. Hiſt. Crit. de V. 
T. liv. iii. ch. iii. He mentions alſo ano- 
ther rendering: Au commencement que, Cc. 
But this ſeems only a more awkward way of 
expreſſing the ſame thing. 


that 
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that its very want of ſimplicity in ſuch a book, written in ſo early an 
age, 1s a very ſtrong preſumption againſt it, being not leſs unſuited 
to the time of the hiſtorian, than it is to the genius of the language. 
In what reſpect he could call it literal, or agreeable to the grammatical 
ſenſe, I do not know; ſince it evidently departs from the ordinary 
import, as well as the uſual conſtruction of the words, and that not 
for giving light to a paſſage otherwiſe obſcure (which may reaſonably 
excuſe a ſmall deviation from the letter), but for involving in dark- 
neſs what is expreſſed perſpicuouſly. It is, beſides, quite arbitrary. 
The copulative is thrice rendered“ Que,” hat; the fourth time it is 


omitted; and what follows is in the perfect of the indicative, the 


preceding clauſes being in the potential or ſubjunctive mood. Now 
I may venture to affirm, that no conceivable reaſon can be aſſigned, 
why this clauſe ſhould be made choice of for the direct affirmation, 
and not any of thoſe preceding or following in the paragraph. 

Add to all this, that to make π⁷] nnn bereſhith, a conjunction, and 
render it “ priu/quam,” avant que, is not only without, but againſt 
Biblical authority. er's beginning, is a very common noun, and 
Joined with the prepoſitive 5 ſignifying in, occurs in four places be- 
ſide this. In theſe it is uniformly rendered as here, e ap in the 
Septuagint, and in principio in the Vulgate, and cannot, in a conſiſt- 
ency with the words connected, be rendered otherwiſe. - In the 
Targum or Chaldee paraphraſe of Onkelos on the books of Moſes, 
which in point of antiquity comes next to the Septuagint, it is ren- 
dered 12272, in principiis, in conformity to every other known 
tranſlation. | | 

The opinion of Grotius and ſome learned Rabbis, unſupported by 
cither argument or example, nay, in manifeſt contradiction to both, 
is here of no weight. Scriptural uſage alone muſt decide the queſ- 
tion. "Theſe commentators (with all deference to their erudition and 
abilities be it ſpoken) being comparatively modern, cannot be con- 
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ſidered as ultimate judges in a queſtion depending entirely on an 
ancient uſe, whereof all the evidences that were remaining in their 
time, remain ſtill, and are as open to our examination, as they were 
to theirs. In other points where there may happen to be in Scripture 
an alluſion to cuſtoms or ceremonies, retained by the Jews, but un- 
known to us, the caſe is different. But nothing of this kind is pre- 
tended here. It is therefore needleſs to enter further into particulars, — 
What has been produced above will ſerve for a ſpecimen of the evi- 
dence, brought by Father Simon, of the obſcurity of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. And I imagine that by the like arguments I might un- 
dertake to prove any writing, ancient or modern, to be vague, ambi- 
guous, and obſcure. 


{$ 10. Tur ſome things, however, in the ſacred hiſtory, not of 
great conſequence, are ambiguous, and ſome things obſcure, it was 
never my intention to queſtion, Bat ſuch things are to be found in 
every compoſition, in every language. Indeed, as the word perſþ:- 
cuous is a relative term (for that may be perſpicuous to one which is 
obſcure to another), it muſt be allowed alſo that the dead languages 
have, in this reſpect, a diſadvantage, which is always the greater, the 
leſs the language is known. As to the multiplicity of meanings ſome- 
times affixed to ſingle words, one would be at a loſs to ſay what 
tongue, ancient or modern, is moſt chargeable with this blemiſh. Any 
perſon accuſtomed to conſult lexicons will readily affent to what I 
ſay. In regard to Engliſh (in which we know that it is not impoſ- 
ſible to write both unambiguouſly and perſpicuoaſly), if we recur to 
Johnſon's valuable Dictionary for the ſignification of the moſt com- 
mon terms, both nouns and verbs, and overlook, for a moment, our 
acquaintance with the tongue, confirmed by long and uninterrupted 
habit, we ſhall be ſurpriſed that people can write intelligibly in it, 
and be apt to imagine that, in every period, nay, in every line, a 
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reader will be perplexed in ſelecting the proper, out of ſuch an im- 
menſe variety of meanings as are given to the different words“. In 


this view of things the explanation of a ſimple ſentence will appear 
like-the ſolution of a riddle. 


| F 11. Bor no ſooner do we return to practice, than theſe imagina- 
tions, founded, merely on a theoretical and partial view of the ſubject, 
totally diſappear. Nothing can be more pertinent, or better founded, 
than the remark of Mr. le Clerc, That a word which is equivocal 


* by itſelf, is often ſo clearly limited to a particular ſignification by 
* the ſtrain of the diſcourſe, as to leave. no room for doubt.“ Nor 


has Simon paid a due regard to this moſt evident truth, though he 
pretends, in anſwering that writer, to have been aware of it“. He 
could not otherwiſe have run into ſuch exaggerations as theſe: 'Fhe 
« fignification of the greater part of the Hebrew words is entirely 
«© uncertain;” and © a tranſlator cannot ſay abſolutely, that his inter- 
“ pretation expreſſes truly what is contained in the original, there 
e being always ground to doubt, becauſe there are other meanings 
« which are equally probable ;”* abſurdities, which it were eaſy to con- 
fute from his own work, were this the proper place. 


$ 12, IT may be aſked in reply, But is not the poverty of the 
Hebrew tongue, of which the obſcurity and the ambiguity ſeem to 
be the natural conſequences, acknowledged by al limpartial critics? 
In ſome ſenſe it is, and I have acknowledged it very amply : but it 
deſerves our notice, that much more has been inferred from this than 
there .is foundation for. The language of a people little advanced 


$+ Thus to the noun word Johnſon aſſigns This is but a ſmall ſpecimen in nouns and 
12 ſignifications—to power 13, and to foor verbs; the obſervation may be as amply 
16. The verb to make has, according to illuſtrated in the other parts of ſpeech. 
him, 66 meanings, 1 put 80, and to rake, 55 Reponſe aux Sentimens de quelques 
which is both neuter and active, has 134. Theol, de Holl. ch. xvi. 
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in civilization, amongſt whom knowledge of any kind has made but 
inconſiderable progreſs, and the arts of life are yet rude and imper- 
fect, can hardly be ſuppoſed copious. But it is not ſufficiently 
weighed, on the other hand, that if their words be few, their ideas 
are few in proportion. Words multiply with the occaſions for em- 
ploying them. And if in modern languages we have thouſands of 
names, to which we can find none in Hebrew correſponding, we 
ſhall diſcover, upon enquiry, that the Hebrews were ignorant of the 
things to which thoſe names are affixed by us as the ſigns. 
Knowledge precedes, language follows. No people have names 
for things unknown and unimagined, about which they can have no 
converſation. If they be well ſupplied in ſigns for expreſſing thoſe 
things with which they are, either in reality or in imagination, ac- 
quainted, their language, conſidered relatively to the needs of the 
people who uſe it, may be termed copious; though, compared with 
the languages of more intelligent and civilized nations, it be account- 
ed ſcanty. This is a ſcantineſs, which might occaſion difficulty to a 
ſtranger attempting to tranſlate into it the writings of a more poliſhed 
and improved people, who have more ideas as well as words, but 
would never be felt by the natives; nor would it hurt in the leaſt the 
clearneſs of their narratives, - concerning thoſe matters which fall 
within the ſphere of their knowledge. There is no defect of ſigns 
for all the things which they can ſpeak or write about, and it can 
never affect the perſpicuity of what they do ſay, that they have no 
ſigns for thoſe things whereof they have nothing to lay, becauſe 
they know nothing about them. | 


Nay, it may be reaſonably inferred, that | in what 1s called a ſcanty 
language, where the ſigns are few, becauſe the things to be ſigniſicd 
are few, there is a greater probability of preciſion than in a copious 
language, where the requiſite ſigns are much more numerous, by 
reaſon of the multiplicity of things to be repreſented by them. The 
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leaſt deviation from order will be obſerved in a ſmall company, which 
would be overlooked in a crowd. The ſource of much falſe reaſon- 
ing on this head, is the tendency people have to imagine that, with 
the ſame extent of ſubje& which might have employed the pen of 
an ancient Greek, the Hebrews had perhaps not one fourth part of 
their number of words. Had this been the caſe, the. words muſt 
indeed have been uſed very indefinitely. But as the caſe really ſtood, 
it is not ſo eaſy to decide, whether the terms (thoſe eſpecially for 
which there is moſt occaſion in narrative) be more vague in their 
ſignification in Hebrew, than in other languages. 


$ 13. Bur to deſcend from abſtract reaſoning to matters of fact, 
which in ſubjects of this kind are more convincing, It is falſe,” 
ſays Le Clerc, © that there is always ground to doubt whether the 
e ſenſe which one gives to the Hebrew words be the true ſenſe ; 
« for, in ſpite of all the ambiguities of the Hebrew tongue, all the 
<« interpreters of Scripture, ancient and modern, agree with regard to 
<« the greater part of the hiſtory, and of the Jewiſh religion.” Le 
Clerc is rather modeſt in his aſſertions : but in fact he was too much 
of Simon's opinion on this article, as appears particularly from his 
Prolegomena to the Pentateuch . Otherwiſe he might have juſtly 
aſſerted that the points rendered doubtful by the obſcurity or the 
ambiguity of the text, bear not to thoſe which are evident, the pro- 
portion of one to an hundred in number, and not of one to a thou- 
ſand in importance. Let it be obſerved that I ſpeak only of the 
doubts ariſing from the obſcurity of Seripture ; for, as to thoſe which 
may be ſtarted by curioſity concerning circumſtances not mentioned, 
ſach doubts are, on every ſubject, ſacred and prophane, innumerable. 
But in queſtions of this ſort, it is a maxim with every true and con- 
ſiſtent Proteſtant, that the faith of a Chriſtian is aot concerned. 


55 Diſlert. I. chap. vi. 
Simon's 
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Simon's reply is affeQtedly evaſive, At the ſame time that it in 
fact includes a conceſſion ſubverſive of the principles he had ad- 
vanced, it is far ſhort of what every perſon of reflection muſt ſee to 
be the truth. He tells us that © he never doubted, that one might. 
« underſtand Hebrew well enough to know in groſs and in general, 
« the Biblical hiſtories ; but this general and confuſed knowledge does 
© not ſuffice for fixing the mind in what regards the articles of our 
de belief “.“ Now what this author meant by lnowing in groſs and 
in general, (which is a more vague expreſſion than any I remember 
in the Pentateuch), I will not attempt to explain ; but it is not in 
my power to conceive any kind of knowledge, groſs or pure, gene- 
ral or ſpecial, deducible from a writing wherein © there is always 
ground to doubt whether the ſenſe aſſigned be the true ſenſe, be- 
© cauſe there are other meanings which are equally probable.” 
There is in theſe poſitions a manifeſt contradiction. When the pro- 
babilities in the oppoſite ſcales balance each other, there can reſult 
no knowledge, no nor even a reaſonable opinion. 'The mind is in 


total ſuſpenſe between the contrary but equal evidences, 


§ 14. Bor to be more particular; what hiſtorical point of mo- 
ment recorded in Geneſis, is interpreted differently by Jews of any 
denomination, Phariſees, Sadducees, Karaites, or even Samaritans ? 
Let it be obſerved that I ſpeak only of their literal or grammatical 
interpretations of the acknowledged text, and neither of their inter- 
polations, nor of their myſtical expoſitions and allegories, which are 
as various as men's imaginations : for with theſe it is evident that 


57 Mr. Simon n'a jamais doute qu'on “ pour arreter l'eſprit dans ce qui regarde 
e n'eut afſez de connoiſſance de la langue ** les points de nOtre creance.” Reponſe 
«« Hebraique pour ſavoir en gros et en general aux Sentimens de quelq. 'Theolog. de Holl. 
les hiſtoires de la Bible. Mais cette con- ch. xvi. | | 
*« noiſſance general et confuſe ne ſuffit pas 
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the perſpicuity of the tongue is noway concerned. Or 1s there one 
material difference, in what concerns the hiſtory, among Chriſtians of 
adverſe ſets, Greeks, Romaniſts, and Proteſtants ; or even between 
Jews and Chriſtians? This book has been tranſlated into a great 
many languages, ancient and modern, into thoſe of Aſia, Africa, 
and Europe. Is not every thing that can be denominated an event 
of conſequence ſimilarly exhibited in them all? In all we find one 
God, and only one, the maker of heaven and earth, and of every thing 
that they contain. From all we learn that the world was made in 
ſix days, that God reſted the ſeventh. All agree in the work of 
each day, in giving man dominion over the brute creation, in the 
formation of the woman out of the body of the man, in the prohi- 
bition of the tree of knowledge, in man's tranſgreſſion and its con- 
ſequences, in the murder of Abel by his brother Cain, in the deluge, 
in the preſervation-of Noah's family, and of the animal world, by the 
ark, in the confuſion of tongues, in the hiſtories given of the pa- 
triarchs. | 

It were tedious, I had almoſt faid endleſs, to enumerate every 
thing. Take the ſtory of Joſeph for an example, the only one I 
ſhall ſpecify, In what verſion of that moſt intereſting narrative, 
oriental or occidental, ancient or modern, Jewiſh or Chriſtian, Po- 
piſh or Proteſtant, is any thing which can be juſtly called material, 
repreſented differently from what it is in the reſt? Do we not clearly 
perceive in every one of them the partiality of the parent, the inno- 
cent ſimplicity of the child, the malignant envy of the brothers, 
their barbarous purpoſe ſo cruelly executed, their artifice for deceiving 
their father, the young man's ſlavery in Egypt, his prudence, fide- 
lity, piety, chaſtity, the infamous attempt of his miſtreſs, and the 
terrible revenge ſhe took of his virtuous refuſal, his impriſonment, 
his behaviour in priſon, the occaſion of his releaſe, Pharaoh's dreams, 
and Joſeph's interpretation, the exaltation of the latter in Egypt, the 
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years of plenty and the years of famine, the interviews he had with 
his brothers, and the affecting manner in which he at laſt diſcovered 
himſelf to them? Is there any one moral leſſon that may be deduced 
from any part of this hiſtory, (and none ſurely can be more inſtrue- 
tive), which is not ſufficiently ſupported by every tranſlation with 
which we are acquainted ? Or is this coincidence of tranſlations, in 
every material circumſtance, conſiſtent with the repreſentations which 
have been given of the total obſcurity and ambiguity of the original? 
The reverſe certainly. | 


$ 15. Non is it neceſſary, in this enquiry, to confine one's ſelf to 
the points merely hiſtorical, though, for brevity's ſake, I have done 
it. Permit me only to add in a ſentence, that the religious inſtitu- 
tions, the laws and the ceremonies of the Jews, as far as they are 
founded on the expreſs words of Scripture, and neither on tradition, 
nor on traditionary gloſſes, are, in every thing material, underſtood 
in the very ſame way by both Jews and Chriſtians. The principal 
points on which the Jewiſh ſects differ ſo widely from one another, 
are ſupported, if not by the oral traditive law, at leaſt by myſtical 
ſenſes, attributed by one party, and not acquieſced in by others, to 
thoſe paſſages of Scripture, about the literal meaning whereof all 
parties are agreed, 


{$ 16. Yer our critic will have it, that our knowledge of theſe 
things is confuſed and general. He had granted more, as we have 
ſeen, than was compatible with his bold aſſertions above quoted; 
and therefore to diſguiſe a little the inconſiſtency of thoſe aſſertions 
with the conceſſion now made, he encumbers it with the epithets 
confuſed and general, But let the fact ſpeak for. itſelf, Had there 
been any ſource of confuſion in the original, was it poſſible that 
there ſhould have been ſuch harmony in tranſlations made into lan- 
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guages ſo different, and by men who, in many things that concern 
religion, were of ſentiments ſo contrary ? But if this knowledge be 
confuſed and general, 1 ſhould like to be informed what this author, 
and thoſe who think as he does, would denominate 4d/t:n& and par- 
ticular. For my part, I have not a more diſtinct and particular no- 
tion of any hiſtory, I ever read in any language, than of that written 
by Moſes. And if there has not been ſuch a profuſion of criticiſm, 
on the obſcurities and ambiguities which occur in other authors, it 
is to be aſcribed ſolely to this circumſtance, that what claims to be 
matter of revelation, awakens a cloſer attention, and excites a more 
ſcrupulous examination, than any other performance which, how 
valuable ſoever, is infinitely leſs intereſting to mankind. Nor is 
there a ſingle principle by which our knowledge of the import of 
ſacred writ, eſpecially in what relates to Jewiſh and Chriſtian anti- 
quities, could be overturned, that would not equally involve all an- 
cient literature in univerſal ſcepticiſm, | 


$ 17. SOME perhaps will be ready to conclude from what has 
been advanced, that all new tranſlations of Scripture muſt be ſuper- 
fluous, ſince the language is ſo clear, that no preceding tranſlator 
has miſled the ſenſe in points of conſequence. It is indeed true, that 
no tranſlator, that I know, has miſſed the ſenſe in points of principal 
conſequence, whether hiſtorical events, articles of faith, or rules of 
practice; inſomuch that we may with Brown ſafely deſire the ſcep- 
tic ®, © to chuſe which he ſhould like beſt or worſt among all the 
* controverted copies, various readings, manuſcripts, and catalogues, 
« adopted by whatever church, ſect, or party; or even any of the 
&« almoſt infinite number of tranſlations made of theſe books in diſ- 
« tant countries and ages, relying on it as amply ſufficient for all 
« the great purpoſes of religion and chriſtianity.” 


59 Eſſays on the CharaReriſtics, ET, III. SeR. iii. | 
Yet 
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Yet it is not to be argued that, becauſe the worſt copy or tranſla- 
tion contains all the eſſentials of religion, it is not of real conſequence, 
by being acquainted with the beſt, to guard againſt errors which, 
though comparatively of ſmaller moment, and not ſubverſive of the 
foundation, impair the integrity, and often injure the conſiſtency, as 
well as weaken the evidence, of our religious knowledge. Although 
the moſt eſſential truths are the moſt obvious, and acceſſible to the 
unlearned, as well as to the learned, we ought not to think lightly of 
any advances attainable in the divine ſcience. There is a ſatisfaction 
which the well-diſpoſed mind receives from an increaſe of know- 
ledge, that of itſelf does more than repay all the labour employed 
in the acquiſition, If this hold even in ordinary ſubjects, how 
much more in the moſt ſublime ? There is, beſides, ſuch a ſymmetry 
of parts in the divine inſtitution we have by Jeſus Chriſt, that a 
more thorough acquaintance with each part, ſerves to illuſtrate the 
other parts, and confirm our faith in the whole. And whatever in 
any degree corroborates our faith, contributes in the ſame degree to 
ſtrengthen our hope, to enhance our love, and to give additional 
weight to all the motives with which our religion ſupplies us, to a 
pious and virtuous life. 

Theſe are reaſons which ought to weigh with every Chriſtian, and 
the more eſpecially, as the moſt minute examination will never be 
found an unprofitable ſtudy, even to the moſt learned. It is with the 
good things of the Spirit, as with what are called the good things of 
life ; the moſt neceſſary are the moſt common, and the moſt eaſily 
acquired. But as, in regard to the animal life, it would be a reproach 
on thoſe poſſeſſed of natural abilities, through torpid indolence, to 
look no further than mere neceſſaries, not exerting their powers for 
the attainment of thoſe conveniencies whereby their lives might be 
rendered both more comfortable to themſelves, and more beneficial 
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to others; it is beyond compare more blameworthy to betray 
the ſame lazy diſpoſition, and the ſame indifference, in what con- 
cerns the ſpiritual life. Barely to have faith, does not ſatisfy the mind 
of the pious Chriſtian, whoſe ambition it 1s to be rich in faith. To 
have received of the celeſtial grace is not enough in point, either of 
acquirement or of evidence, to him whoſe ardent and daily deſire it 
is to grow in grace, and in the comforts of God's Spirit. Now, to 
make progreſs in divine knowledge, is (if I may be allowed the ſimi- 
litude) to improve the ſoil in which faith, and hope, and charity, 
and all the graces of the Spirit, muſt be ſown and cultivated, 
$ 18. Bur to return to the ſtyle of the ſacred hiſtory, from which 
J fear this controverſy, though exceedingly important, and intimately 
connected with the ſubject, has made me digreſs too far; there is 
another ſpecies of ſimplicity, beſide the ſimplicity of ſtructure, and 
the ſimplicity of ſentiment above mentioned, for which, beyond all 
the compoſitions I know in any language, Scripture hiſtory is re- 
markable. This may be called ſimplicity of deſign. The ſubject of 
the narrative ſo engroſſes the attention of the writer, that he is him- 
ſelf as nobody, and is quite forgotten by the reader, who is never 
led by the tenor of the narration ſo much as to think of him. He 
introduces nothing as from himſelf. We have no opinions of his, 
no remarks, conjectures, doubts, inferences; no reaſonings about 
the cauſes or the effects of what is related. He never interrupts his 
reader with the diſplay of either his talents or his paſſions. He 
makes no digreſſions: he draws no characters: he gives us only the 
naked facts, from which we are left to collect the character. The 
utmoſt he does in characteriſing, and that but ſeldom, is compriſed 
in a very few words. And what is thus ſaid, is not produced as 
his opinion, either of the perſon or of the thing, but as the known 
verdict of the time, or perhaps, as the deciſion of the Spirit. No at- 
- | tempt 
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tempt to ſhine by means of the expreſſion, compoſition, or ſenti- 
ments. Plainneſs of language is always preferred, becauſe the moſt 
natural, the moſt obvious, and the beſt adapted to all capacitics, 
Though in ſtyle by no means ſlovenly, yet in little points, as about 
thoſe grammatical accuracies which do not affect the ſenſe and per- 
ſpicuity of the ſentence, rather careleſs than curious, 


$ 19. Now in the laſt of the three ſorts of ſimplicity enumerated, 
our Lord's biographers particularly excel. This quality, or ſome- 
thing akin to it, has been much and juſtly celebrated in ſome pagan 
writers, in Xenophon, for inſtance, among the Greeks, and Ceſar 
among the Latins. It were eaſy however to ſhow, were it a proper 
ſubject of diſcuſſion here, that the difference between theſe and the 
ſacred penmen, eſpecially the Evangeliſts, is very conſiderable. In 
reſpect of the firſt ſpecies of ſimplicity mentioned, ſimplicity of ſtruc- 
ture, the difference of the genius of the Greek language from that of 
the Hebrew, muſt no doubt occaſion ſome difference in the manner 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, from that of Moſes ; but the 
identity of idiom explained in a former diſcourſe ®, occaſions ſtill a 
ſtrong reſemblance between them. If Geneſis, therefore, may be 
juſtly ſaid to poſſeſs the firſt rank for ſimplicity of compoſition in the 
ſentences, the Goſpels are certainly entitled to the ſecond, But even 
theſe are not, in this kind, entirely equal among themſelves. John 
and Matthew have it in a higher degree than Mark and Luke. 

As to the ſecond ſpecies, ſimplicity of ſentiment, ariſing chiefly 
from the uncultivated ſtate of ſociety in the period and country about 
which the hiſtory is converſant ; the change of times, which was 
doubtleſs very great, as well as the difference of ſubject, would ne- 
ceſſarily confer the firſt degree here alſo upon the former. But in 
what was denominated ſimplicity of object or deſign, the Exangeliſts, 
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of all writers, ſacred and profane, appear the foremoſt. Their man- 
ner is indeed in ſome reſpeQs peculiar and unrivalled. It may not 
be amiſs to conſider a little the circumſtances which. gave occaſion to 
this diverſity and peculiarity. 


$ 20. For this purpoſe I beg leave to lay before the reader the few 
following obſervatigns. 1ſt, I obſerve, that the ſtate and circum- 
ſtances of things were, befoxę the times of the Apoſtles, totally changed 
in Paleſtine from what they had been in the times of the Patriarchs. 
The political alterations gradually brought upon the country, by a 
ſucceſſion of revolutions in government, which made their condition 
ſo very unlike the paſtoral life of their wandering forefathers, are 
too obvious to need illuſtration.» 2dly, Their intercourſe with 
ſtrangers of different nations, to ſome of which they had been ſuc- 
ceſſively in ſubjection, had, notwithſtanding their peculiarities in 
religion, introduced great changes in manners, ſentiments, and cuſ- 
toms. In our Saviour's days we find the nation divided into reli- 
gious ſets and political parties; the former of which had their re- 
ſpective ſyſtems, ſchools, and patrons among the learned. Each 
ſect had its axioms or leading principles, and its particular mode of 
reaſoning from thoſe principles. Now there is not a ſingle trace of 
any thing ſimilar to this in all the Old Teſtament hiſtory. 3dly, 
As the great object of our Lord's miniſtry, which is the great 
ſubject of the Goſpels, was to inculcate a doctrine and morality with 
which none of their ſyſtems perfectly coincided ; and as, by conſe- 
quence, he was oppoſed by all the principal men of the different 
factions then in the nation, the greater part of his hiſtory muſt be 
employed in relating the inſtructions which he delivered to the people 
and to his diſciples, the diſputes which he had with his antagoniſts, and 
the methods by which he recommended and ſupported his doctrine, 

expoſed their ſophiſtry, and eluded their malice, 


This 
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;. 
This muſt give a colour to the hiſtory of the Meſſiah, very different 
from that of any of the ancient worthies recorded in the Old Teſta- 
ment; in which, though very inſtructive, there is comparatively 
little delivered in the didactic ſtyle, and hardly any thing in the argu- 
mentative. A great deal of both we have in the Goſpels. It ought 
not here to paſs unnoticed, that 1t is more in compliance with popu- 
lar language, than in ſtrict propriety, that I denominate his manner 
of enforcing moral inſtruction, arguing. Our Lord, addreſſing him- 
ſelf much more to the heart than to the head, and, by his admirable 
parables, without the form of argument, convincing his hearers, that 
the moral truths he recommended are conformable to the genuine 
principles of our nature, in other words, to the dictates of conſcience 
and the common ſenſe of mankind, commands from the impartial 
and the conſiderate an unlimited aſſent. Accordingly, when a ſimi- 
litude or an example is made to ſupply the place of argument, in ſup- 
port of a particular ſentiment, he does not formally deduce the con- 
cluſion, but either leaves it to the reflections of his hearers, or draws 
it from their own mouths by a ſimple queſtion. This, without the 
parade of reaſoning, is, in practical ſubjects, the ſtrongeſt of all rea- 
ſoning. After candidly ſtating an appoſite caſe, it is appealing for 
the deciſion, not to the prejudices or the paſhons, but to the natural 
ſenſe of good and evil, even of his adverſaries, 4thly, As our 
Lord's hiſtory is occupied, partly with what he faid, and partly with 
what he did, this occaſions in the Goſpels a twofold diſtinction of 
ſtyle and manner ; firſt that of our Saviour, as it appears in what he 
ſaid ; ſecondly, that of his hiſtorians, as it appears in their relation 
of what he did. I ſhall conſider briefly how the different ſorts of 
ſimplicity above mentioned, may be applied to each of theſe. 


{ 21. As to the ſimplicity of ſtructure, it may be ſaid in a very 
eminent degree to belong to both. It is in itſelf regarded more as a 
quality of narration, but is by no means excluded from the other 

kinds 
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kinds of compoſition. Beſides, in our Lord's diſcourſes, particu- 
larly his parables, there is a great deal of narrative. Simplicity of 
ſentiment appears more in the dialogue part, and in the teaching, 
than in the narration, which is almoſt confined to what is neceſſary 
for information and connection. It may be objected, that our Lord's 
figurative manner of teaching is not perfectly compatible with ſim- 
plicity. But let it be obſerved, that there is a ſimplicity of manner 
in the enunciation of the ſentiments directly ſignified, which a piece 
of writing that admits a figurative or allegorical meaning, is as ſuſ- 
ceptible of, as_one that admits only a literal interpretation. Greece 
has not produced a more genuine ſpecimen of this than we have in 
the Apologues of Eſop, which are all nevertheleſs to be underſtood 
figuratively. In Cebes's Table, which is an allegory, there is great 


ſimplicity of dition. It is only with the expreſſion of the literal or 


immediate ſentiment, that this quality is concerned. And nothing 
ſurely can in this particular exceed the parables of our Lord. As 
theſe are commonly in the ſtyle of narration, they are ſuſceptible of 


the ſame ſimplicity of ſtructure as well as of ſentiment, with the 


hiſtorian's narrative, and are, in this reſpect, hardly diſtinguiſhable 
from it. 

But the third ſort mentioned belongs peculiarly to the hiſtorian, 
In our Lord's diſcourſes, though the general and ultimate object is 


the ſame throughout, namely the honour of God by the recovery of 


men, the particular and immediate object varies with the ſubject and 
occalion. At one time it is to inſtruct his hearers in one important 
doctrine or duty, at another time in another; ſometimes to refute 
one error, at other times another ; now to rebuke what is wrong, 
then again to encourage in the practice of what is right. We have 
all the variety of threats and promiſes, prohibitions and precepts, 
rebukes and conſolations, explanation and refutation, praiſe and 
blame. Theſe undoubtedly require a conſiderable variety in the ſtyle 

and 
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and manner. Now there is occaſion for nothing of this kind in the 
narrative. The hiſtorians with whom we are here concerned, do, 
in their own character, neither explain nor command, promiſe nor 
threaten, commend nor blame, but preſerve one even tenour in ex- 
hibiting the facts entirely unembelliſhed, reporting, in ſingleneſs of 
heart, both what was ſaid, and what was done, by their Maſter, like- 
wiſe what was ſaid, and what was done, to him, by either friends or 
enemies. Not a ſyllable of encomium on the former, or of invective 
againſt the latter. As to their Lord himſelf, they appear to regard 
his character as infinitely ſuperior to any praiſe which they could 
beſtow : and as to his perſecutors, they mingle no gall in what they 
write concerning them; they do not deſire to aggravate their guilt, 
in the judgment of any man, either by giving expreſsly, or by fo 


much as inſinuating, through the ſeverity of their language, their 


opinion concerning it. 


$ 22. Nay, which is more remarkable, the names of the high- 
prieſt and his coadjutor, of the Roman procurator, of the tetrarch of 
Galilee, and of the treacherous diſciple, are all that are mentioned of 
the many who had a hand in his proſecution and death, In regard 
to the four firſt, it is manifeſt that the ſuppreſſion of the names, had 
the facts been related, would have made no difference to contem- 
poraries; for in oſſices of ſo great eminence poſſeſſed by ſingle per- 
ſons, as all thoſe offices were, the oficial is equivalent to the proper 
name, which it never fails to ſuggeſt ; but ſuch a ſuppreſſion would 
have made to poſterity a material defect in the hiſtory, and greatly 
impaired its evidence. In regard to the fifth it is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that without naming the traitor, juſtice could not have been 
done to the eleven, Whereas of thoſe Scribes and Phariſees who 
bargained with Judas, of the men who apprehended Jeſus, of the 
officer who ſtruck him on the face at his trial, of the ſalſe witneſſes 


who 
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who depoſed againſt him, of thoſe who afterwards ſpat upon him 
buffeted and mocked him, of thoſe who were loudeſt in crying Away 
with him; Crucify him; Not this man but Barrabbas ; of thoſe who 
ſupplied the multitude with the implements of their mockery, the 
crown of thorns, the reed, and the ſcarlet robe, of thoſe who up- 
braided him on the croſs with his inability to ſave himſelf; or of the 
ſoldier who pierced his ſide with a ſpear; no name is given by any of 
the hiſtorians. | 

It may be ſaid, * The names have not been known to them.” This 
may have been true of ſome of their names, but cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have been true of them all, and that, with regard not to one, two, 
or three, but to all the four Evangeliſts. The witneſſes muſt have 
been perſons of the country, and at leaſt occaſional hearers of our 
Lord. It was no doubt, chiefly the people of Jeruſalem, who tumul- 
tuouſly demanded his execution, who derided him with the title of 
Meſſiah, and who inſulted him even on the croſs. Curioſity on ſuch 
occaſions leads men to enquire about perſons who act a principal part 
in a ſcene ſo tragical ; and that the diſciples were not beyond the in- 
fluence of this motive, is evident from the whole of the ſtory. The 
names of the Roman ſoldiers concerned in this tranſaction might have 
been unknown to them, and probably little minded by them; but 
the actions of their countrymen muſt have excited another kind of 
emotion, as it more nearly affected all his followers. 

Now this reſerve in regard to the names of thoſe who were the 
chief inſtruments of his ſufferings, is the more obſervable, as the 
names of others to whom no ſpecial part is attributed, are mentioned 
without heſitation, Thus Malchus, whoſe ear Peter cut off, and 
who was immediately after miraculouſly cured by Jeſus, is named by 
John; but nothing further is told of him than, that he was preſent 
when our Lord was ſeized, and that he was a ſervant. of the high» 
prieſt, Simon the Cyrenian, who carried the croſs, is named by no 
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fewer than three of the Evangeliſts ; but we are alſo informed that in 
this ſervice he did not act voluntarily, but by compulſion. Joſeph 
of Arimathea and Nicodemus are the only members of the Sanhe- 
drim, except the high-prieſt, who are mentioned by name ; but they 
were the only perſons of that body who did not concur in condemn- 
ing the Son of God, and who, though once fearful and ſecret diſ- 
ciples, aſſumed the reſolution to diſplay their affection at a time when 
no one elſe ventured openly to acknowledge him. Our Lord's bio- 
graphers, whilſt they are thus far ready to do juſtice to merit, avoid 
naming any man without neceſſity, of whom they have nothing to 
ſay that is not to his diſhonour. To the virtuous and good they 
conciliate our eſteem and love, an effectual method of raiſing our 
admiration of virtue and goodneſs, and exciting in us a noble emu- 
lation; but our contempt and hatred they direct againſt the crimes, 
not againſt the perſons of men; againſt vices, not againſt the vicious; 
aware that this laſt direction is often of the moſt dangerous tendency 
to Chriſtian charity, and conſequently to genuine virtue. 'They 
ſhowed no diſpoſition to hold up any man to the Chriſtians of their 
own time, as an object of either their fear or their abhorrence, or to 
tranſmit his name with infamy to poſterity. 


Though this holds principally in what concerns the laſt great ca- 
taſtrophe, it appears in ſome degree in every part of the hiſtory, 
Except in the caſe of Herodias, which, from the rank of the perſonages 
concerned, muſt have been a matter of notoriety and public ſcandal, 
and therefore required a more public reprehenſion, the names are 
never mentioned, when what is related reflects diſgrace on the per- 
ſons. Of the Scribes and Phariſees who watched our Lord, and, on 
different occaſions, diſſembling eſteem, aſſailed him with captious 
and enſnaring queſtions, of thoſe who openly aſcribed his miracles 
to Beelzebub, called him a madman, a demoniac, and what they 
accounted worſe than either, a Samaritan, who accuſed him of 
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aſſociating with the profligate, of Sabbath-breaking, of intemperance 


and blaſphemy, of thoſe Sadducees who by their ſophiſtry vainly 
attempted to refute the doctrine of the reſurrection, of thoſe enraged 
Nazarenes his fellow-citizens who would have carried him by force 
to a precipice, that they might throw him down headlong, no names 
are ever mentioned ; nor is the young but opulent magiſtrate named, 
who came to conſult him as to what he muſt do to obtain eternal life 
for though there were ſome favourable ſymptoms in his caſe, yet as, 
by going away ſorrowful, he betrayed a heart wedded to the world, 
the application did not terminate to his honour. But of Simon the 
Phariſee, who invited our Lord to his houſe, and who, though 
doubtful, ſeemed inclinable to learn, of Jairus, and Bartimeus, and 
Zaccheus, and Lazarus, and his ſiſters Mary and Martha, and ſome 
others, of whoſe faith, repentance, gratitude, love, and piety, the 
moſt honourable teſtimony is given, a very different account is 

made. | | | 
Some may object that this conduct in the firſt diſciples is im- 
putable to a weak and timid policy. They were afraid to raiſe againſt 
themſelves powerful enemies, whoſe vengeance might prove fatal to 
their perſons, and ruinous to their cauſe. It happens luckily for 
filencing this pretext, that, in other things, they gave the moſt une- 
quivocal proofs of their fortitude ; beſides, that the exceptions above 
mentioned igclude almoſt all the perſons poſſeſſed of ſuch authority 
civil or ſacred, united with ſuch a diſpoſition, as could render their 
reſentment an object of terror to thoſe who were obnoxious to it. 
That the difference thus marked between the evil and the good is, 
on the contrary, in the true ſpirit of their Maſter, might be inferred, 
as from ſeveral other paſſages, ſo in particular, from that ſimilitude 
wherein the rewards and puniſhments of another ſtate are ſo well 
exemplified. A name is given to the poor man who was conveyed 
by angels to Abraham's boſom : the other, who was conſigned to 
torments, 
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torments, is diſtinguiſhed ſolely by the epithet rich. A particularity 
from which we may learn an inſtructive leſſon of modeſty and caution 
in regard to names, when what truth compels us to ſay, is to the 
diſadvantage of the perſons, and that it ſufficeth that we conſider 
particular puniſhments as ſuited to particular actions, without referring 
them to known individuals, or leading the thoughts of others to 
refer them. | "Wh | 

But as to the penmen themſelves, and their fellow-diſciples, in 
recording their own faults, no ſecret is made of the names. Of this 
the intemperate zeal of the ſons of Zebedee on one occaſion, and their 
ambition and ſecular views on another, the incredulity of Thomas, 
the preſumption of Peter, and his lamentable defection in the denial 
of his Maſter, not to mention the prejudices and dulneſs of them 
all, are eminent examples. Theſe particulars are all related, by the 
ſacred hiſtorians, with the ſame undiſguiſed plainneſs, which they 
uſe in relating the crimes of adverſaries ; and with as little endeavour 
to extenuate the former, as to aggravate the latter. Nor have they, on 
the other hand, the remoteſt appearance of making a merit of their 
confeſſion. In one uniform ſtrain they record the moſt ſignal mi- 
racles, and the moſt ordinary events. In regard. to the one, like 
perſons familiariſed to ſuch exertions of power, they no more expreſs 
themſelves either with heſitancy or with ſtrong aſſeverations, than 
they do in regard to the other. Equally certain of the fads advanced, 
they recite both in the ſame unvaried tone, as faithful witneſles, 
whole buſineſs it was to teſtify, and not to argue. 


$ 23. HENCE it happens that that quality of ſtyle which is called 
animation, is in a manner excluded from the narrative. The hiſto- 
rians ſpeak of nothing, not even the moſt atrocious actions of our 
Lord's perſecutors, with ſymptoms of emotion; no angry epithet, or 


pathetic exclamation, ever eſcapes them; not a word that betrays 
N 2 paſſion 
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paſſion in the writer, or is calculated to excite the paſſions of the 
reader. In diſplaying the moſt gracious, as well as marvellous, diſ- 
penſation of Providence towards man, all is directed to mend his 
heart, nothing to move his pity, or kindle his reſentment. If 
theſe effects be alſo produced, they are manifeſtly the conſequences 
of the naked expoſition of the facts, and not of any adventitious art 


in the writers, nay not of any one term, not otherwiſe neceſlary, 
employed for the purpoſe. 


I am ſenſible that to thoſe who are both able and willing to give 
theſe writings a critical examination, hardly in any tranſlation does this 
peculiarity appear ſo much as it does in the original. Moſt readers 
conſider animation as an excellency in writing ; and in ordinary per- 
formances it no doubt is ſo. By intereſting them ſtrongly in the 
events related, it rouſes and quickens their attention, Unanimated 
ſimplicity, on the contrary, they call flatneſs, if not inſipidity of 
manner. In conſequence of this general ſentiment, when two words 
occur to a tranſlator, either of which expreſſes the- fact, but one of 
them does it ſimply, without any note of either praiſe or blame, the 
other with ſome warmth expreſſive of cenſure or approbation; he 
very naturally prefers the latter as the more emphatical and affecting. 
Nor will he be apt to ſuſpect that he is not ſufficiently cloſe to the 
original, if the action or thing alluded to be truly ſignified, though 
not entirely in the ſame manner. Such differences even good tranſ- 
lators, though not inſenſible of them, are apt to overlook, excuſing 
themſelves with the conſideration, that words in all reſpects corre- 


ſponding in two tongues which differ widely from each other, are 
not always to be found. 


But to explain myſelf by examples, without which a writer is often 
but indiſtinctly underſtood; in rendering 6 T#gxdz5 euro» into Latin; 


©: Matth. x. 4. 
of 
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of the two verbs, tradere to deliver up, and prodere to betray, moit | 
tranſlators would prefer the latter as the more animated. Yet in 
reality, the former is more conformable to the ſimplicity of the ſacred 
author, who ſatisfies himſelf with acquainting us with the external 
fact, without characteriſing it or inſinuating his own opinion; other- 
wiſe the term would have been d, not mragadss, Again, the 
demonſtrative gros may be rendered into Engliſh either this man 
or this fellow. But in the laſt expreſſion a degree of contempt is 
ſuggeſted, which is not in the firſt, nor in the original, See the 
notes on both paſlages. 


§ 24. LET it be obſerved that in excluding animation, I in a great 
meaſure confine myſelf to the narrative, or what proceeds imme- 
diately from the hiſtorians. In the diſcourſes and dialogues wherein 
their Maſter bears the only, or the principal part ; the expreſſion, 
without loſing aught of its proper ſimplicity, is often remarkable for 
ſpirit and energy. There is in theſe an animation, but ſo chaſtiſed 
by candour and ftri& propriety, as to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
what is often ſo termed in other compoſitions. 


Yet here too the language has ſometimes ſuffered in the very beſt. 
tranſlations, and that not ſo much through the fault of tranſlators, 
as in conſequence of the difference of genius found in different 
tongues. Some of the epithets employed by our Lord againſt his 
antagoniſts, have not that aſperity which all modern verſions appear 
to give them. The Greek word Uroxpilys, for example, as meta- 
phorically uſed in Scripture, has more latitude of ſignification than 
the word hypocrite formed from it, as uſed in modern tongues. The 
former is alike applicable to all who diſſemble on any ſubject or occa- 
ſion ; the latter is in ſtrictneſs applied only to thoſe who, in what con- 
cerns religion, lead a life of diſſimulation. It muſt be owned that it 
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is to perſons of this character, that it is ofteneſt applied in the Goſ- 
pel; but the judicious philologiſt hardly needs to be informed, that 
the more the ſignification of a word is extended, the more vague 
and general it becomes, and conſequently, if a reproachful epithet, 
the ſofter. The word eg us, in like manner, has not that harſhneſs 
in Greek that iar has in Engliſh. The reaſon is the ſame as in the 
former inſtance : for though often properly rendered /zar, it is not 
limited to what we mean by that term. Every man who tells or 
teaches what is falſe, whether he know the falſehood of what he ſays 
or not, is what the ſacred authors juſtly denominate ev5n;, a falſe 
Healer; but he is not what we call a lar, unleſs he knows it to be 
falſe, and deceives intentionally. For this reaſon I have, in ſome 
inſtances ©, conſidered it as no more than doing Juſtice to the ſpirit 
of the original, to ſoften the expreſſion in the common verſion, 
though otherwiſe unexceptionable. | 


On the other hand, the Evangeliſts, in their own characters, are 
rarely other than mere narrators, without paſſions or opinions. In 
this, as I have ſaid, they differ from Moſes and the other hiſtorians 
of the Old Teſtament, who, though juſtly celebrated for native ſim- 
plicity of manner, have not heſitated briefly to characteriſe the moſt 
remarkable perſons and actions whereof they have occaſion to ſpeak. 
Without pretending to account entirely for this difference of manner, 
in writers who ſpoke by the ſame Spirit, I ſhall only ſubmit to the 
judicious reader the following conſiderations, which appear to in- 
dicate a ſingular propriety in the modeſt reſerve of our Lord's bio- 
graphers. | 


Moſes and the other writers of the Old Teſtament Scriptures were 
all prophets, a character with which, conſidered in a religious light, 
no merely human character can be compared. None therefore could 
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be better authoriſed than they, to pronounce directly, on the quality 
both of the agents and of the actions mentioned in their hiſtories. 
In this view of the matter, they had no ſuperior, even in the moſt 
eminent perſonages whole lives they recorded. An unreſerved plain- 
neſs of cenſure or approbation was in them therefore becoming, as 
it entirely ſuited the authority with which they were veſted. But 
was not the ſituation of the Evangeliſts, it may be aſked, the ſame 
in this reſpect, as they alſo wrote by inſpiration ? It is true, they were 
inſpired, and at leaſt equally entitled to the prophetical character with 
any who preceded them ; but they were not entirely in the ſame 
ſituation. In the Old Teſtament, the ſacred penmen were the mouth 
of God to the people. In the Goſpels, the writers appear ſolely as 
Chriſt's humble attendants, ſelected for introducing to the knowledge 
of others, this infinitely higher character, who is himſelf in a ſuper- 
eminent ſenſe the mouth, the oracle of God. It is this ſubordinate 
part of uſhers which they profeſſedly act. Like people ſtruck with 
the ineffable dignity of the Meſſiah whom they ſerve, they loſe no 
opportunity of exhibiting him to the world, appearing to conſider 
the introduction of their own opinion, unleſs where it makes a part 
of the narration, as an impertinence. As modeſt pupils in the pre- 
ſence of ſo venerable a teacher, they lay their hand upon their mouth, 
and, by a reſpectful ſilence, ſhow how profound their reverence is, 
and how ſtrong their deſire to fix all the attention of mankind upon 
him. They fink themſelves, in order to place him in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous point of view: they do more; they, as it were, annihilate 
themſelves, that Jeſus may be all in all. Never could it be ſaid of any 
preachers, with more truth than of them, that they preached not 
themſelves, but Chriſt Jeſus the Lord. Deeply impreſſed with their 
Maſter's inſtructions, and far from affecting to be called Rabbi, or to 
be honoured of men as fathers and teachers in things divine, they 
never allowed themſelves to forget that they had only one Father 
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- - Who is in heaven, and only one Teacher the Meſſiah. The unim- 
paſſioned, yet not unfeeling manner, wherein they relate his cruel 
ſufferings, without letting one- harſh or ſevere epithet eſcape them, 
reflecting on the conduct of his enemies, is as unexampled as it is 
inimitable, and forms an eſſential diſtinction between them and all 
who have either gone before or followed them, literate or illiterate, 
artful or artleſs, ſceptical or fanatical. For if, in the latter claſſes, 
the illiterate, the artleſs, and the fanatical, fury and hatred flame 
forth, wherever oppoſition or contradiction preſents them with an 
occaſion; the former, the literate, the artful, and the ſceptical, are 
not leſs diſtinguiſhable for the ſupercilious and contemptuous manner, 
in which -they treat the opinions of religioniſts of all denominations. 
The manner of the Evangeliſts was equally removed from both. 
Add to this, that without making the leaſt pretences to learning, 
they nowhere affect to depreciate it; but, on the contrary, ſhew 


a readineſs to pay all due regard to every uſeful talent or acquiſi- 
1 | 


) 25. FROM all that has been ſaid I cannot help concluding that, 

if theſe men were impoſtors, agreeably to the infidel hypotheſis, they 

were the moſt extraordinary the world ever produced. That they 
were not philoſophers and men of ſcience, we have irrefragable, I 

had almoſt ſaid, intuitive evidence; and of what has hitherto been 

found invariably to mark the character of fanatics and enthuſiaſts of 

all religions, we do not diſcover in them a ſingle trace. Their nar- 

ratives demonſtrate them to have been men of ſound minds and cool 

reflection. To ſuppoſe them deceived in matters which were the 

objects of their ſenſes; or, if not deceived, to ſuppoſe ſuch men to 

have planned the deception of the world, and to have taken the 

method which they took, to execute their plan; are alike attended with 

difficulties inſurmountable. The Chriſtian's hypotheſis, that they 
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ſpoke the truth, and were under the influence of the Divine Spirit, 
removes at once all difficulties, and in my judgment (for I have long 


and often revolved the ſubject), is the only hypotheſis which ever 
will, or ever can, remove them. But this only by the way. 


$ 26. CONCERNING the other qualities of ſtyle to be found in 
theſe writings, I acknowledge, I have not much to add. Simplicity, 


gravity, and perſpicuity, as neceſſarily reſulting from ſimplicity, are 
certainly their predominant characters. But as in writings it is not 
always eaſy to diſtinguiſh the qualities ariſing from the thought, from 
thoſe ariſing merely from the expreſſion ; I ſhall conſider, in a few 
ſentences, how far the other properties of good writing, commonly 
attributed to the ſtyle, are applicable to the Evangeliſts. In what 
concerns harmony, and qualities which may be called merely ſuper- 
ficial, as adding only an external poliſh to their language; about 
ſuch, if we may judge from their writings, they do not appear, as 
was hinted before, to have had any the ſmalleſt ſolicitude. To con- 
vey the ſenſe (the only thing of importance enough to be an object 
to them) in the moſt familiar, and conſequently in the moſt intel- 
ligible, terms to their readers, ſeems to have been their higheſt aim 
in point of ſtyle. What concerned the ſound alone, and not the 
ſenſe, was unworthy of their attention. 


In regard to elegance, there is an elegance which reſults from the 
uſe of ſuch words as are moſt in favour with thoſe who are accounted 
fine writers, and from ſuch an arrangement in the words and clauſes, 
as has generally obtained their approbation. This is ſtill of the na- 
ture of varniſh, and is diſclaimed, not ſtudied, by the ſacred authors. 
But there is alſo an elegance of a ſuperior order, more nearly con- 
nected with the ſentiment; and in this ſort of elegance they are not 
deficient. In all the Oriental languages great uſe is made of tropes, 
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eſpecially metaphor. The Scriptures abound with them. When the 
met2phors employed bear a ſtrong reſemblance, and the other tropes 
are happily adapted, to the ſubjects they are intended to repreſent, 
they confer v:/vaci/y on the writing. If they be borrowed from ob- 
Jes which are naturally agreeable, beautiful, or attractive, they add 
alſo elegance. Now of this kind, both of vivacity and of elegance, 
the Evangeliſts furniſh us with a variety of examples. Our Lord 
illuſtrates every thing (agreeably to the uſe of the age and country) 
by figures and ſimilies. His tropes are always appoſite ; and often 
borrowed from objects naturally engaging. The former quality 
renders them {/zve/y, the latter elegant. The ideas introduced are 
frequently thoſe of corn-helds, vineyards, and gardens. The pa- 
rables are ſometimes indeed taken from the cuſtoms of princes and 
grandees, but oftener from the life of ſhepherds and huſbandmen. 
If thoſe of the firſt kind confer dignity on the examples, thoſe of 
the ſecond add an attraction, from the pleaſantneſs of images which 
recal to the fancy, the thoughts of rural happineſs and tranquillity. 
And even in caſes where propriety required that things diſagreeable 
ſhould be introduced, as in the ſtory of the rich man and Lazarus, 
the whole is conducted with that ſeriouſneſs, and chaſte ſimplicity of 
manner, which totally exclude diſguſt. We may juſtly ſay, there- 
fore, that the eſſential attributes of good writing are not wanting in 
theſe hiſtories, though whatever can be conſidered as calculated for 
glitter and oftentation, is rather avoided than fought. 


27. Upon the whole, therefore, the qualities of the ſtyle could 
not, to thoſe who were not Jews, nor accuſtomed to their idiom, 
ſerve at firſt to recommend theſe writings. The phraſeology could. 


hardly fail to appear to ſuch, awkward, idiomatical, and even vulgar.. 
In this manner it generally did appear to gentile Greeks, upon the 


firſt 
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firſt peruſal. But if they were, by any means, induced to give them a 
ſecond reading, though ſtill not inſenſible of the peculiarity, their pre- 
judices and diſlike of the idiom rarely failed to ſubſide. A third 
commonly produced an attachment. The more they became ac- 
quainted with theſe books, the more they diſcovered of a charm in 
them, to which they found nothing comparable or ſimilar in all that 
they had learnt before, inſomuch that they were not aſhamed, nay, 
they were proud, to be taught by writers, for whoſe perſons and 
performances, they had formerly entertained a ſovereign contempt. 
The perſecutors of the church, both Jews and Pagans, perceived, at 
laſt, the conſequences of conniving at the ſtudy of the Scriptures, and 
were therefore determined, to make it their principal. object, to effect 
the ſuppreſſion of them, particularly of the Goſpels. But the more 
this was attempted, the more were the copies multiplied, the more 
was the curioſity of mankind excited, and the more was the ineſti- 
mable treaſure of divine knowledge they contained, circulated. Early, 
and with avidity, were tranſlations demanded, in almoſt every known 
tongue. Thoſe Chriſtians who had as much learning as to be ca- 
pable, were ambitious of contributing their ſhare in diffuſing amongſt 
all nations, the delight as well as the inſtruction, which the ſtudy of 
theſe books conveyed into the foul. Nor was this admiration of the 
divine writings to be found only among the vulgar and the ignorant. 
It is true, it originated among them; but it did not terminate with 
them. Contrary to the common courſe of faſhion, which deſcends 
from the higher ranks to the lower, it aroſe among the loweſt claſſes, 
and aſcended to the higheſt. Not only nobles and ſenators, but 
even philoſophers and men of letters, the pupils of ſophiſts and rhe- 
toricians, who by the prejudices of their education would be moſt 
ſhocked with the inelegancies, the vulgariſms, and even the bar- 
bariſms (as they would account them), of the ſacred writers, found 
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a ſecret and irreſiſtible attraction, which overcame all their pre- 
poſſeſſions, and compelled them to acknowledge, that no writers 
could ſo effectually convey conviction to the underſtanding, and 
reformation to the heart, as theſe poor, homely, artleſs, and un- 
lettered Galileans. 
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DISSERTATION THE FOURTH. 


Obſervations on the right Method of proceeding in the 


critical Examination of the Books of the New Teſta- 
ment. | 


I was remarked, in a foregoing Diſſertation, that, notwithſtand- 

ing the ſameneſs both of the language and of the idiom employed 
by the penmen of the New Teſtament, there is a ſenſible diverſity 
in their ſtyles. The firſt general rule, therefore, which demands 
the attention of him who would employ himſelf in ſearching the 
Scriptures, 1s to endeavour to get acquainted with each writer's 
ſtyle, and, as he proceeds in the examination, to obſerve his man- 
ner of compoſition, both in ſentences and in paragraphs, to remark 
the words and phraſes peculiar to him, and the peculiar application 
which he may ſometimes make of ordinary words ; for there are 
few of thoſe writers who have not their peculiarities in all the re- 
ſpects now mentioned. This acquaintance with each can be attained 
only by the frequent and attentive reading of his works in his own 
language. 


$ 2. Tux ſecond general direction is to enquire carefully, as far 
as is compatible with the diſtance of time and the other diſadvan- 
tages we labour under, into the character, the ſituation, and the of- 
| fice of the writer, the time, the place, and the occaſion of his writ- 
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ing, and the people for whoſe immediate uſe he originally intended 
his work. Every one of theſe particulars will ſometimes ſerve to 
elucidate expreſſions otherwiſe obſcure or doubtful. This knowledge 
may in part be learnt from a diligent and reiterated peruſal of the 
book itſelf, and in part be gathered from what authentic, or at leaſt 
probable, accounts have been tranſmitted to us concerning the com- 
pilement of the canon. 


F. THe third and only other general direction I ſhall mention, 
is, to conſider the principal ſcope of the book, and the particulars 
chiefly obſervable in the method by which the writer has purpoſed 
to execute his deſign. This direction, I acknowledge, can hardly be 
conſidered as applicable to the hiſtorical books, whole purpoſe is 
obvious, and whoſe method is determined by the order of time, or 
at leaſt by tke order in which the ſeveral occurrences recorded have 
preſented themſelves to the memory of the compiler. But in the 
epiſtolary writings, eſpecially thoſe of the Apoſtle Paul, this conſider- 
ation would deſerve particular attention, | 


$ 4. Now to come to rules of a more ſpecial nature. If, in read- 
ing a particular book, a word or phraſe occur, which appears ob- 
ſcure, perhaps unintelligible, how ought we to proceed? The firſt 
thing undoubtedly we have to do, if ſatisfied that the reading is ge- 
nuine, is to conſult the context, to attend to the manner wherein 
the term is introduced, whether in a chain of reaſoning, or as belong- 
ing to a hiſtorical narration, as conſtituting ſome circumſtance in a 
deſcription, or included in an exhortation or command. As the 
concluſion is inferred from the premiſes; or as from two or more 
known truths, a third unknown or unobſerved before may fairly be 
deduced; ſo from ſuch attention to the ſentences in connection, 
the import of an expreſſion, in itſelf obſcure or ambiguous, will ſome- 
9 | times 
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times with moral certainty be diſcovered. This, however, will not 
always anſwer. | 


$ 5. Ir it do not, let the ſecond conſideration be, whether the 
term or phraſe be any of the writer's peculiarities. If ſo, it comes 
naturally to be enquired, what is the acceptation in which e em- 
ploys it in other places? If the ſenſe cannot be preriſely the ſame 
in the paſſage under review, perhaps, by an eaſy and natural meta- 
phor or other trope, the common acceptation may give riſe to one 
which perfectly ſuits the paſſage in queſtion. Recourſe to the other 
places wherein the word or phraſe occurs in the ſame author, is 
of conſiderable uſe, though the term ſhould not be peculiar to 
him. | 


8 6. Bor thirdly, if there ſhould be nothing in the ſame writer 
that can enlighten the place, let recourſe be had to the parallel paſ- 
ſages, if there be any ſuch, in the other ſacred writers. By pa- 
rallel paſſages I mean thoſe places, if the difficulty occur in hiſtory, 
wherein the ſame or a ſimilar ſtory, miracle, or event, is related ; if 
in teaching or reaſoning, thoſe parts wherein the ſame doctrine or 
argument 1s treated, or the ſame parable propounded ; and if in moral 
leſſons, thoſe wherein the ſame claſs of duties is recommended. Or, 
if the difficulty be found in a quotation from the Old Teſtament, let 
the parallel paſſage in the book referred to, both in the original He- 
brew and in the Greek verſion, be conſulted, 


$7. Bur if in theſe there be found nothing that can throw light 
on the expreſſion, of which we are in doubt; the fourth recourſe is 
to all the places wherein the word or phraſe occurs in the New Teſta- 
ment, and in the Septuagint verſion of the Old, adding to theſe the 
conſideration of the import of the Hebrew or Chaldaic word whoſe 
place 
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place it occupies, and the extent of ſignification, of which in dif- 
ferent occurrences ſuch Hebrew or Chaldaic term is ſuſceptible. 


§ 8. PERHAPS the term in queſtion is one of thoſe which very 
rarely occur in the New Teſtament, or thoſe called a&7ez Atyoper, 
only 8nce read in Scripture, and not found at all in the tranſlation of 
the Seventy. Several ſuch words there are. There is then a ne- 


ceſſity, in the fifth place, for recurring to the ordinary acceptation of 


the term in claſſical authors. This is one of thoſe caſes wherein the 
interpretation given by the earlieſt Greek fathers deſerves particular 
notice. In this verdict, however, I limit myſelf to thoſe comments 
wherein they give a literal expoſition of the ſacred text, and do not 
run, as is but too cuſtomary with them, into viſion and allegory. 
There are ſo many advantages which people have for diſcovering the 
import of a term or phraſe in their mother-tongue, unuſual perhaps 
in writing, but current in converſation, above thoſe who ſtudy a 
dead language, ſolely by means of the books extant in it, that no 
reaſonable perſon can queſtion that ſome deference is in ſuch caſes 
due to their authority, 


Ye will obſerve, that in regard to the words or phraſes, whereof 
an illuſtration may be had from other parts of ſacred writ, whether 
of the Old or of the New Teſtament, I ſhould not think it neceſſary 
to recur directly to thoſe primitive, any more than to our modern, ex- 


pounders. My reaſon is, as the word or phraſe may not improbably 


be affected by the idiom of the ſynagogue, the Jewiſh literature will 
be of more importance than the Grecian, for throwing light upon the 
paſſage. Now this is a kind of learning with which the Greek fa- 
thers were very little acquainted. Whereas, on the other hand, if the 
term in queſtion rarely, or but once, occur in the New Teſtament, 
and never in the verſion of the Old, there is little ground to imagine 
that it is affected by the idiom of the ſynagogue, but the greateſt 
reaſon 
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reaſon to ſuppoſe that it is adopted by the ſacred penmen in the 
common acceptation. 


I think it neceſlary to add here another limitation to the reference 
intended to the ancient Greek expoſitors. If the doubtful paſſage 
have been produced in ſupport of a ſide, in any of the famous con- 
troverſies by which the Chriſtian church has been divided; no re- 
gard is due to the authority, whatever may be due to the arguments, 
of any writer, who lived at, or ſoon after, the time when the contro- 
verſy was agitated. If you know the ſide he took in the diſpute, you 
are ſure beforehand of the explanation he will give of the words in 
queſtion. Nothing blinds the underſtanding more effectually than 
the ſpirit of party, and no kind of party- ſpirit more than bigotry 
under the aſſumed character of religious zeal. 


$ 9. In regard to the uſe to be made of the Fathers for aſſiſting 
us to underſtand the Scriptures, there are two extremes, to one or 
other of which the much greater part of Chriſtians ſhow a propenſity. 
One is an implicit deference to their judgment in every point on 
which they have given an opinion, the other is no regard at all to 
any thing advanced by them. To the firſt extreme the more mo- 
derate Romaniſts, and thoſe Proteſtants who favour pompous cere- 
monies and an ariſtocratical hierarchy, are moſt inclined ; and to the 
ſecond, thoſe Proteſtants, on the contrary, who prefer ſimplicity of 
worſhip and the democratical form in church government. But theſe 
obſervations admit many exceptions. As to the Papiſts, in the worſt 
ſenſe of the word, thoſe who are for ſupporting even the moſt exor- 
bitant of the papal claims, the maniteſt tendency wherecf is to eſta- 
bliſh an eccleſiaſtical deſpotiſm, the aim of their doctrine, in ſpite of 
the canons, has long been to leſſen, as much as poſſible, our re- 
verence of the Fathers. What was ſaid by Friar Theatin an Italian, 
in a public diſputation at Paris with ſome French divines, in preſence 
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of the Pope's nuncio and many prelates, may be juſtly conſidered as 
ſpoken in the ſpirit, and expreſſive of the ſentiments, of the whole 
party. When his antagoniſt Baron a Dominican, urged the teſti- 
monies of ſeveral Fathers, in direct oppoſition to the doctrine main- 
tained by the Italian, the latter did not recur to the chimerical diſ- 
tinctions of the Sorboniſts, but making light of that long train of 
authorities, replied contemptuouſly, As to what concerns the au- 
„ thority of the Fathers, I have only to ſay with the church, 
* Omnes ſancti patres orate pro nobis; an anſwer which, at the 
ſame time that it greatly ſcandalized the Galican doctors, was highly 
approved by the Nuncio, well knowing that it would be very much 
reliſhed at Rome. So ſimilar on this head are the ſentiments of the 
moſt oppoſite ſets. Nor is this the only inſtance wherein the ex- 
tremes approach nearer to each other, than the middle does to either. 
I may add that an unbounded reſpe& for the Fathers was, till the 
commencement of the ſixteenth century, the prevalent ſentiment in 
Chriſtendom. Since that time their authority has declined apace, and 
is at preſent, in many places, totally annihilated. 8 
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I own that, in my opinion, they of former generations were in 
one extreme, and we of the preſent are in another. The Fathers 
are not entitled to our adoration, neither do they merit our contempt. 
If ſome of them were weak and credulous, others of them were both 
learned and judicious. In what depends purely on reaſon and argu- 

ment, we ought to treat them with the ſame impartiality we do the 
moderns, carefully weighing what is ſaid, not who ſays it. In what 
depends on teſtimony, they are, in every caſe wherein no particular 
paſſion can be ſuſpected to have ſwayed them, to be preferred before 
modern interpreters or annotators. I ſay not this to inſinuate that 
we can rely more on their integrity, but to ſignify that many points 
were with them a ſubject of teſtimony, which, with modern critics, 
are matter merely of conjecture, or at moſt of abſtruſe and critical 


9 diſcuſſion, 
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diſcuſſion. It is only from ancient authors, that thoſe ancient uſages, 
in other things as well as in language, can be diſcovered by us, which 
to them ſtood on the footing of matters of fact, whereof they could 
not be ignorant. Language, as has been often obſerved, is founded 
in uſe ; and ancient uſe, like all other ancient facts, can be conveyed 
to us only by written teſtimony. Beſides, the facts regarding the 
import of words (when controverſy is out of the queſtion) do not, 
like other facts, give ſcope to the paſſions to operate; and if miſre- 
preſented, they expoſe either the ignorance or the bad faith of the 
author to his contemporaries. I do not ſay, therefore, that we ought 
to confide in the verdict of the Fathers as judges, but that we ought 
to give them an impartial hearing as, in many caſes, the only com- 
petent witneſſes. And every body muſt be ſenſible that the direct 
teſtimony of a plain man, in a matter which comes within the ſphere 
of his knowledge, is more to be regarded, than the ſubtile conjectures 
of an able ſcholar who does not ſpeak from knowledge, but gives 
the concluſions he has drawn from his own precarious reaſonings, or 
from thoſe of others. 


§ 10. AND even as to what is advanced not on knowledge 
but on opinion, I do not think that the moderns are in general en- 
titled to the preference. On controverted articles of faith, both 
ought to be conſulted with caution, as perſons who may reaſonably 
be thought prejudiced in favour of the tenets of their party. If, in 
this reſpect, there be a difference, it is entirely in favour of the 
ancients. An increaſe of years has brought to the church an in- 
creaſe of controverſies. Diſputes have multiplied, and been dog- 
matically decided. The conſequence whereof is, that religion was 
not near ſo much moulded into the ſyſtematic form for many cen- 
turies, as it is in theſe latter ages. Every point was not in ancient 
times ſo minutely diſcuſſed, and every thing, even to the phraſeology, 
| 1 a ſettled 
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ſettled in the ſeveral ſes, with ſo much hypercritical and metaphy- 
ſical, not to ſay ſophiſtical, ſubtlety, as at preſent. They were, there- 
fore, if not entirely free, much leſs entangled with deciſions merely 
human, than more recent commentators ; too many of whom ſeem 
to have had it for their principal object, to bring the language of 
Scripture to as cloſe a conformity, as poſſible, to their own ſtandard, 
and make it ſpeak the dialect of their ſea. So much for the pre- 
ference I give to the ancient, particularly to the Greek, expounders 
of Scripture, when they confine themſelves to the grammatical ſenſe; 


and ſo much for the regard to which I think the early Chriſtian 
writers juſtly entitled. SY 


{$ 11. To the aid we may have from them, I add that of the an- 
cient verſions, and laſt of all that of modern ſcholiaſts, annotators, 
and tranſlators. In the choice of theſe we ought to be more influ- 
enced by the acknowledged learning, diſcernment, and candour of 
the perſon, than by the religious denomination to which he belonged, 
or the ſide which, on conteſted articles, he moſt favoured. So far 
from limiting ourſelves to thoſe of one ſe, or of one ſet of tenets, 
it is only by the free uſe of the criticiſms and arguments of oppoſite 
ſides, as urged by themſelves, that undue prepoſſeſſions are beſt 
cured, or even prevented. We have heard of poiſons which ſerve as 
antidotes againſt other poiſons of oppoſite quality. It will be no 
inconvenient conſequence of the uſe of interpreters addicted to 


adverſe parties, if their exceſfes ſerve mutually to correct one 
another, 


$ 12. BuT I am aware that ſome will be aſtoniſhed that, among 
the aſſiſtances enumerated for interpreting the Scriptures, I have 
made no mention of two helps much celebrated by writers of almoſt 
all denominations. Theſe are the analogy of the faith, and the ety- 


mology 
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mology of the words. It will no doubt be proper now to enquire 
impartially, what aid, in the interpretation of dark and doubtful paſ- 
ſages, may reaſonably be ſought for and expected from theſe. 


( 13. Fr RST, of the analogy of the faith: As far as I can collect 
from the import of the terms, what is meant by propoſing this as a 
rule cf interpretation in every dubious caſe, it ſhould be, that when 
a paſſage appears ambiguous, or is ſuſceptible of different interpreta- 
tions, that interpretation is always to be adopted which is moſt con- 


formable to the whole ſcheme of religion, in reſpect both of doctrines 
and of precepts, delivered in the ſacred oracles. Now, there can be 
no queſtion that, if the enquirer be previouſly in the certain know- 
ledge of that whole ſcheme, this rule is excellent, and, in a great 
meaſure, ſuperſedes the neceſſity of any other. But let me aſk him, 
or rather let him aſk himſelf, ere he proceed, this ſimple queſtion, 
What is the reaſon, the principal reaſon at leaſt, for which the ſtudy 
of Scripture is ſo indiſpenſible a duty? It is preciſely, all conſiſtent 
Proteſtants will anſwer, that thence we may diſcover what the whole 
ſcheme of religion is. Are we then to begin our examination with 
taking it for granted that, without any enquiry, we are perfectly 
acquainted with this ſcheme already ? Is not this going to Scripture, 
not in order to learn the truths it contains, but in order to find ſome- 
thing that may be made to ratify our own opinions ? 


If no more were meant by making the analogy of the faith the 
rule of interpreting, than that, where an expreſſion is either dark or 
equivocal, an interpretation were not to be adopted, which would 
contradict the ſentiments of the writer, manifeſtly declared in other 
paſſages perfectly clear and unequivocal ; this is no more than what 
candour would allow in interpreting any profane author, who ſeems 
to have enjoyed the exerciſe of his reaſon ; nay, though the rule 
were extended to what ſhould be found clearly contained in any other 

lacred 
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facred writer, it would be but of little ſignificance as an help in the 
explanation of the holy oracles. For it 1s only the uncontroverted 
truths, about which there has never ariſen any doubt in the church, 
that ought to be comprehended in the phraſe the analogy of the faith, 
when propoſed in this manner as a canon to direct us in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. 


But why,” ſay you, © ſhould we confine the meaning to the un- 
* controverted truths? Attend a little, and you muſt perceive that 
what I have now advanced, is almoſt ſelf-evident. When I recur 
to holy writ, my view is, or ought to be, that I may know what it 
teaches; more eſpecially that, as its doctrine is ſo variouſly repre- 
ſented by different ſes, I may thence diſcover, amid ſuch a multi- 
plicity of jarring ſentiments, where the truth lies. My purpoſe ma- 
nifeſtly is, by the Scripture, to judge concerning all ſuch controverted 
ſentiments, and not, by a particular ſet of controverted ſentiments, 
previouſly and therefore inconſiderately adopted, to determine con- 
cerning the ſenſe of Scripture. This would not be judging the 
parties by the law, but reſolving to judge of the import of the law 
by the interpretation that ſhall be given by one of the parties, whom 
we have contracted a ftrong inclination to favour. Surely ſuch a 
conduct in a civil judge would be univerſally pronounced incom- 
patible with every principle of reaſon. and juſtice. And is not at leaſt 
as great a deference due from the devout Chriſtian to the divine oracles, 
as is due from the ſecular judge to the law of his country ? 


\ 14. In vain do we ſearch the Scriptures for their teſtimony con- 
cerning Chriſt, if, independently of theſe Scriptures, we have received 
a teſtimony from another quarter, and are determined to admit no- 
thing, as the teſtimony of Scripture, which will not perfectly quadrate 
with that formerly received. This was the very ſource of the blind- 
neſs of the Jews in our Saviour's time. They ſearched the Scrip- 
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tures as much as we do; but, in the diſpoſition they were in, they 
would never have diſcovered what that ſacred volume teſtifies of 
Chriſt . Why? Becauſe their great rule of interpretation was the 
analogy of the faith ; or, in other words, the ſyſtem of the Phariſean 
ſcribes, the doctrine then in vogue, and in the profound veneration 
of which they had been educated. This 1s that veil by which the 
underſtandings of that people were darkened, even in reading the law, 
and of which the Apoſtle obſerved that it remained unremoved in 
his day, and of which we ourſelves have occaſion to obſerve that it 
remains unremoved in ours. 

And is it not preciſely in the ſame way that the phraſe is uſed by 
every ſect of Chriſtians; for the particular ſyſtem or digeſt of tenets 
for which they themſelves have the greateſt reverence? The Latin 
church, and even the Greek, are explicit in their declarations on this 
article. With each e analogy of the faith is their own ſyſtem alone. 
And that different parties of Protcſtants, though more reſerved in 
their manner of ſpeaking, aim at the ſame thing, is undeniable : the 
lame, I mean, conſidered relatively to the ſpeakers; for abſolutely con- 
ſidered, every party means a different thing. When a Lutheran tells 
you, “ You are to put no interpretation on any portion of Scripture, 
“but what perfectly coincides with e analogy of the faith ;” ſiſt 
him ever ſo little on the import of this phraſe, and you ſhall find 
that, if he mean any thing, it is, that you are to admit no expoſition 
that will not exactly tally with the ſyſtem of his great founder Luther. 
Nor is he {ſingular in this. A Calviniſt has the ſame prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of the ſcheme of Calvin, and an Arminian of that of Ar- 
minius. Yet they will all tell you with one voice, that their reſpec- 
tive doctrines are to be tried by Scripture, and by Scripture alone. 
To the law and to the teftimony, is the common cry; only every one ot 
them, the better to ſecure the deciſion on the fide he has eſpouſcd, 


© See John, v. 39, 42. in this Tranſlation, with the note upon it. 


would 
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would have you previouſly reſolve, to put no ſenſe whatever on the law 
and the teſtimony, but what his favourite doctor will admit. Thus 
they run on in a ſhuffling circular ſort of argument, which, though 
they ſtudiouſly avoid expoſing it, is, when dragged into the open 
light, neither more nor leſs than this: © You are to try our doctrine 
* by the Scripture only. But then you are to be very careful that you 
* explain the Scripture ſolely by our doctrine.” A wonderful plan of 
trial, which begins with giving judgment, and ends with examining 
the proof, wherein the whole ſkill and ingenuity of the judges are to 
be exerted in wreſting the evidence ſo as to give it the appearance of 
ſupporting the ſentence pronounced beforehand. 

* But,” fay ſome, is not this mode of interpretation warranted by 
apoſtolical authority? Does not Paul“, in ſpeaking of the exerciſe 
* of the ſpiritual gifts, enjoin the prophets to propheſy, #are Tyv 


c 


© avanoyinv Ty; TISEwW; according to the proportion of faith, as our tranſ- 
© lators render it, but as ſome critics explain it, according to the analogy 
© of the faith?* Though this expoſition has been admitted into ſome 


verſions 7 


, and adopted by Hammond and other commentators, and 
may be called literal, it is ſuited neither to the ordinary meaning of 
the words, nor to the tenor of the context. The word avanoyia 
ſtrictly denotes proportion, meaſure, rate, but by no means that 
complex notion conveyed in the aforeſaid phraſe by the term analogy, 
which has been well obſerved by Whitby, to be particularly unſuit- 
able in this place, where the Apoſtle treats of thoſe who ſpeak by 
inſpiration, not of thoſe who explain what has been thus ſpoken by 
others. The context manifeſtly leads us to underſtand evanoyiz 
iges, v. 6. as equivalent to pwergor ν g, V. 3. And for the 
better underſtanding of this phraſe, e meaſure of faith, it may be 
proper to obſerve, 1ſt, that a ſtrong conviction of any tenet, from 
66 Rom. xii. 6. tionem fidei, have retidered the clauſe /elox 


67 Port Royal and Saci, though tranſlating Panalogie et la regle de la foi. 
from the Vulgate, which ſays, /ecundum ra- 


whatever 
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whatever cauſe it ariſes, is in Scripture ſometimes termed faith. 
Thus, in the ſame Epiſtle, the Apoſtle ſays, Haſt thou faith? Have 
it to thyſelf before God. The ſcope of his reaſoning ſhows that no- 
thing is there meant by faith, but a conviction of the truth, in regard 


to the article of which he had been treating, namely, the equality 
of days and meats, in point of ſanctity, under the goſpel diſ- 
penſation. The ſame is evidently the meaning of the word, v. 23. 
Whatfoever is not of faith, is fin; where, without regard to the mora- 
lity of an action abſtraQly conſidered, that is concluded to be fin 
which is done by one who doubts of its lawfulneſs ; 2dly, as to ſpi- 
ritual gifts, prophecy and inſpiration in particular, they appear to 
have been accompanied with ſuch a faith or conviction that they 
came from the Spirit, as left no room for heſitation. And indeed it 
is caſy to perceive that ſomething of this kind was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, to enable the inſpired perſon to diſtinguiſh what proceeded from 
the Spirit of God, from what was the creature of his own imagination, 
It was obſerved before ®?, that the prophets of God were not acted upon 
like machines, in delivering their predictions, as the diviners were 
ſuppoſed to be among the heathen, but had then, as at other times, 
the free uſe of their faculties both of body and mind. This caution 
is therefore with great propriety given them by the Apoſtle, to in- 
duce them to be attentive in propheſying not to exceed the preciſe 
meaſure allowed them, (for different meaſures of the ſame gift were 
committed to different perſons), and not to mingle aught of their 
own with the things of God's Spirit. This diſtinction, he tells them, 
they have it in their power to make, by means of that lively faith 
with which the divine illumination 1s accompanied. Though a ſenſe 
ſomewhat different has been given to the words by ſome ancient 
Greek expoſitors, none of them, as far as I remember, ſeems to have 


Rom. xiv. 22. , 69 Dif. I, Part II. $ 3s 
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formed a conception of that ſenſe which, as was obſerved above, has 
been given by ſome moderns. 


So much for what is commonly underſtood by the analogy of the 


faith, ſo unanimouſly recommended as a rule of interpretation, but 
ſo diſcordantly applied; and ſo much for the regard that is due to it. 


$15. ANOTHER ordinary method of explaining is, by entering, 
on every occaſion, into a minute and nice examination of the ety- 
mology of the principal words employed in the ſentence. This, 
though generally carried to exceſs, neither proceeds from the like 
partial Prepoſſeſſions as the former, nor is ſo hazardous in its conſe- 


quences. There are caſes wherein no reaſonable perſon can doubt, 
that the ſignification of a word may be fully aſcertained from the 
knowledge we have of the meaning of the etymon: for inſtance, in 
verbal nouns expreſſing the action ſignified by the verb, as xapa 


judgment, from wgwiw to judge, or the actor as xe;r1; a judge, from 


the ſame root; in concretes from abſtracts, as eay9weog true, from 
e>ngue truth ; or converſely, abſtracts from concretes, as dixaoouy. 


juſtice, from diuaios juſt, In compolitions alſo analogically formed, 


the ſenſe of the compound term may often be certainly known, by 
the import of the ſimple terms of which it is compoſed. Thus no 
man will heſitate a moment to pronounce from etymology, that 
gs oe mult mean a lover of pleaſure, and p a lover of God; 


though theſe words occur but once in the New Teſtament, and never 


in the Greek verſion of the Old. In matters ſo obvious, the bare 


| knowledge of the rudiments of the language renders the mention of 


any rules, fave thoſe of grammar, unneceſſary, almoſt as much as for 


determining the import of the future tenſe of a verb from that of the 


preient, or the ſigniſication of the paſſive voice from that of the 
active. There are inſtances, however, wherein the verb in the 
paſſive form undergoes an additional change of meauing, beſide what 


the analogy of die language requires. 


§ 10, BUT 
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8 16. Bur there are a great many caſes wherein, if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, the pedigree of the derivative or of the com- 
pound, cannot be deduced with equal clearneſs ; and there are many 
caſes wherein, though its deſcent may be clearly traced, we ſhould 
err egregiouſly, if we were to fix its meaning from that of the pri- 
mitive or root. As to the firſt, that we ſhould not haſtily decide 
concerning the import of an obſcure or unuſual term, from that of 
another better known, but of whoſe relation to the former we are 
uncertain, is indeed manifeſt. But even often, where the connexion 
18 unqueſtionable, the ſenſe of the one does not aſcertain the ſignifi- 
cation of the other. It will not be improper to give a few i!luftra- 


tions of this doctrine, as I know nothing in which modern critics 


are more frequently miſled, than in their reaſonings from etymology. 
I ſhall exemplify this remark firſt in ſimple words, and afterwards in 
compound. 


§ 17. Tux Greek word Texyizo;, from Texy9; a goat; if it occurred 
very ſeldom in Greek authors, and if in the few places where it 
occurred, the words in connection did not ſuffice for aſcertaining the 
ſenſe, and if the cuſtom which gave riſe to the common acceptation 
of that term had never been related by any ancient writer, nobody, 
by the aid of etymology, could have imagined the meaning to be 
that which we know certainly that it is. As much may be ſaid of 
the word xaos, from xwun d village. By neither ſhould we have 
been led to think of poetry or any of its ſpecies. To the Greek 
work xp; the Latin paganus anſwers exactly in being ſimilarly 
derived from a primitive of the ſame fignification. But it is very 
far from correſponding in ſenſe. Nor does it, in the uſe which ſoon 
became univerſal among Chriſtians, correſpond better with its ety- 
mon agus. When Chriſtianity became very general throughout the 
empire, as all the churches were in the cities and great towns, where 
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the biſhops had their reſidence, the Chriſtians found a convenience 
in living near their place of worſhip, which made them moſtty re- 
ſort to the cities or their ſuburbs. Thoſe who were attached to the 
ancicnt idolatry, not having the ſame motive for preferring the 
towns, and probably liking better, when Chriſtianity came to have 
the aſcendant, to aſſociate with one another, lived generally in the 
villages. Hence villager and idolater became ſynonymous. This 
ſenſe of the Latin paganus has paſſed into modern tongues. The 
Italians ſay pagano, the French payer, and the Engliſh pagan, to de- 
note the ſame character. The Engliſh word v2//ain, in low Latin 
villanns, a farmer, a villager, though nearly coinciding in etymology, 
has come gradually by uſe to ſignify a worthleſs unprincipled man. 
Thus the three words xn; in Greek, paganus in Latin, and villain 
in Engliſh, though evidently ſo conformable in etymology, that they 
ought all to denote the ſame thing, namely villager; have, for many 
ages, both loſt that ſignification, and acquired others in which they 
do not in the leaſt refemble one another. If the uſe in theſe lan- 
guages ſhould ever come to be very little known, and the hiſtory of 
the nations nearly loſt, we may form a gueſs at the abſurdities in ex- 
plaining thoſe terms into which men would be miſled by etymology. 
12 kedeſhab, in Hebrew ſignifies a harlot, a word manifeſtly 
ſprung, according to the invariable rules of that language, from WT 
hkadaſh, to fanfify. What could give rife to fo ſtrange a deviation 
from the primitive meaning, it is perhaps now impoſlible to diſ- 
cover. 

In proceſs of time, words in every tongue vary from their original 
import, in conſequence of the gradual influence of incidental cauſes, 
and the changes in manners and ſentiments which they occaſion, 
Hence the word u among the Hebrews, which denoted no more 
at firſt than a female ſtranger, came at laſt to ſignify a common pro- 
ſtitute; and is almoſt always uſed in this ſenſe by Solomon in the 


Book 
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Book of Proverbs. The origin of this application may indeed be 
eaſily traced from their laws. The women of that occupation among 
them were all foreigners, no daughter of Iſrael being permitted to 
folow ſo infamous a profeſſion, It is an obſervation of Cicero, if I 
remember right, that the word gie with them anciently meant 
foreigner, which, having been given at firſt, through delicacy, as a 
milder name for people with whom they were at war, became, through 
long-continued uſe, the proper appellation for enemy. By the like 
gradation doubtleſs amongſt us, the word 4rave, from denoting ſer- 
vant, has degenerated into the ſign of a character diſtinguiſhed more 
for turpitude of manners, than for meanneſs of condition. It would 
not be ſo eaſy to divine how the word beholder, the paſſive participle 
of the verb 7o behold, came, from ſignifying een or perceived, to 
denote indebted, Innumerable examples of this kind might be men- 


tioned. 


$19. Bur from ſimple words to proceed, as I propoſed, to 
compounds; were we to lay it down as a principle, that the combined 
meanings of the component parts will always give us the ſenſe of 
the compound, we ſhould conclude that the Greek word 7avezoy9; 1s 
equivalent to the Engliſh poetic word omnific, to which it exactly 
correſponds in etymology ; yet nothing can be more different in ſig- 
nification. The former is always adopted in a bad, the latter in a 
good ſenſe. Hardly any rule in the compoſition of Greek words 
holds more uniformly than that the adverb e gives the addition of a 
good quality to the word with which it is joined; yet the term 
ev1In which, if any faith were due to etymology, ſhould mean 
a virtuous and worthy man, denotes generally a /mpleton or ſool. The 
Greek word avrepuz exactly correſponds, in reſpect of the ſigniſica- 
tion of its component parts, to the Engliſh word /e//=/aFiciency : yet 

8 


the former has a good meaning, and denotes conten/ment ; the latter, 
| excepd 
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except when applied to the Deity, has invariably a bad meaning, 
and ſignifies arrogance. Sometimes the ſenſe of one of the words in 
compoſition is totally loſt, the compound term being applied in a 
manner which excludes it. Thus the word e::0%pew ought to ſignify 
to build a houſe, but it is not only conſtrued with rpg a ſepulchre 
(which by metaphor may indeed be called a houſe, being the re- 
ceptacle of the dead), but with H .o allar, XHexrwo ig bulwark, 
and ſeveral other terms which, in no ſenſe, proper or figurative, can 
be denominated hor/es, Such anomalies, both in derivation and in 
compoſition, are to be found in all tongues, inſomuch that often 
etymology points to one meaning, and uſe to another. Were we to 
mind the indication of the former, the Engliſh word always ought 
to be rendered into Latin omnmodo and not ſemper; our verb to 
wouchſafe ſhould denote to give one a protection, or to inſure one's ſafety, 


and not to deign orcondeſcend. The inſeparable prepoſition re in Engliſh 


commonly denotes again, but to reprove is not to prove again, to re- 
commend is not to commend again; nor does to remark mean to mark 


again, As little can theſe be explained by the aid of the adverb back, 
like the verbs 70 recall and to return. 


$ 19. IN the above examples I have confined myſelf to terms 
whoſe meaning, though an exception from the rules of analogy, is 
incontrovertible; my principal object being to evince, to the ſatisfac- 
tion of every intelligent reader, that the ſenſe of words is often totally 
different from that to which the etymology points, and that conſe- 
quently 1n all the caſes wherein uſe cannot be diſcovered, and where- 
in the context does not neceſſarily fix the meaning, the conviction 
which ariſes from etymology alone is conſiderably inferior to that 
which ariſes cither from known uſe, or from the words immediately 
connected. But, before I diſmiſs this topic, I ſhall offer ſome cri- 
ticiſms on a few paſſages of the New Teſtament which may appear, 
8 on 
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en a ſuperficial view, more controvertible, in order to ſhow with 
how much caution we ought to proceed in rendering a compound 
word in one language, by one in another ſimilarly compounded ; 
and that even though the original term be not, like thoſe above ſpe- 
cified, an exception, in reſpect of meaning, from the common rules 
of analogy. 


The word 9nþvxs;, uſed by the Apoſtle James, compounded of 9, 
ſignifying in compoſition double or twice, and q uxn, ſoul, mind, ſpirit, 
could not, one would at firſt imagine, be more properly or literally 
rendered than by the ſimilar Engliſh compound double-minded, But 
this, though in ſome ſenſe it may be called a literal verſion, is a miſ- 
tranſlation of the word, inaſmuch as it conveys a ſenſe entirely dif- 
ferent. Vet the meaning of the original term is analogical: only 
there are different ways wherein the mind or ſoul may be charged 
with duplicity. One is, when it ſometimes leans to one opinion, 
ſometimes to the contrary; another is, when it ſecretly harbours paſ- 
ſions and opinions the reverſe of thoſe which it opeuly profeſſes. 
No two meanings can be more different; the firſt is certainly the 
import of the Greek word, the ſecond of the Engliſh, which is juſtly 
explained by Johnſon, deceitful, infidions. To recur to the paſlage 
itſelf 4 Aung dnbuyo; ORATATHTOS EV TT CG TG Jo Q%uT&, in the com- 
mon tranſlation, A double- minded man is unſtable in all his ways firſt, 
the ſentiment itſelf may ſuggeſt a doubt of the juſtneſs of the verſion, 
There appears no immediate connection between decitfulneſs and in- 
conſtancy. The deceitful are often but too ſtable in a bad courſe. 
The doubleneſs expreſſed in the Engliſh word does not imply ſudden 
changes of any kind; but ſolely that the real motives of conduct and 
the outward profeſſions diſagree; or that the perſon intends one thing, 
whilſt he profeſſes another. Now who ſees not that, in reſpect of 
both the intention and the profeſſion, he may be very ſteady? Fickle- 


70 James, i. 8, 
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neſs is not remarkably an attendant on hypocriſy. When I examine 
the context, I find nothing there that relates to ſincerity or the con- 
formity that ought to ſubſiſt between a man's words and his thoughts; 
but I am led directly by it to think of conſtancy in right principles, 
as the Apoſtle had been, in the preceding words, urging the ne- 
ceſſity of unſhaken faith. This verſe, if dxþvyos be underſtood to 
mean unſteady in the belief of the truth, perfectly coincides with, 
and ſupports, the Apoſtle's argument, implying that inconſtancy in 
principles produces inconſtancy in the whole conduct, than which 


no ſentiment can be clearer. 

To recur, however, to ſome of the other rules of criticizing above 
mentioned (not as neceſſary in the preſent inſtance, but for the ſake 
of illuſtration), and firſt to Scriptural uſage; I find, on enquiry, that 
there is only one other paſlage in the New Teſtament wherein the 
word occurs. It is in the ſame Epiſtle, but the expreſſion there is 
too general to aſcertain the import of the term in queſtion. As the 
word 1s not to be found in the Septuagint, nor even in the Apocrypha, 
there is reaſon to believe that it is not affected by the idiom of the 
ſynagogue. I therefore apply to common uſe, and find that the word 
uniformly denotes doubtful, Huctuatiug in reſpect of one's judgment. 
All its conjugates in like manner ſupport this meaning; u is 
doubt or befitancy, orhuxew to doubt, to heſitate. If we apply to the 
ancient Greek expoſitors, they all interpret it in the ſame way. And 
as this is none of the paſſages whereon any of their theological con- 
troverſies were founded, we can give them the greater credit. I ſhall 
only tranſcribe the explanation given by Ecumenius *, which is to 
this effect: „ Aulvyo; aur is a man of unſettled and fluctuating 
& ſentiments, too ſolicitous about the preſent to attain the future, too 

anxious about the future to ſecure the preſent, who driven hither 
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and thither in his judgment of things, is perpetually ſhifting the 
object, who this moment would ſacrifice all for eternity, and the 
next would renounce any thing for this tranſient life.” The ſenſe 
of the Apoſtle's expreſſion may be therefore juſtly given in theſe 


words: A man unſteady in his opinions, is in all his actions incon- 


fant. 


S 20. To the above example I ſhall add a few of the moſt com- 
mon of all kinds of compoſition, a prepoſition and a verb in familiar 
uſe. My intention is chiefly to ſhow, that a deviation in interpreting, 
ſmall to appearance, even ſuch as is apt to be overlooked by a reader 
deceived by the correſpondence of the themes, is often ſufficient 
to pervert the ſenſe, either by rendering the expreſſion totally 
unmeaning, or by giving it a wrong meaning. The verb opaw, to ſee, 
is common; v in compoſition generally anſwers to the Engliſh in- 
ſeparable prepoſition fore. The verb, therefore, Tgoogaw, or, in the 
middle voice, T&ooexz:, ſhould mean analogically, one would imagine, 
to foreſee. It is accordingly in one place ſo rendered, 7 fore/aww the 
Lord always before my face, in Greek, Tgowpwpny Tov. Kugicv evwriov pe 
di rxyroc, The words are a quotation from the Pſalms“, and are 
literally copied from the Septuagint. 

It will naturally occur to an attentive Engliſh reader to enquire, 


What is the meaning of the word /ore/azo in this paſſage ? Foreſight 


has a reference to the future; whereas the Pſalmiſt is ſpeaking of 
things as preſent : for, though it is true that the words relate to the 
Meſſiah, who was many centuries poſterior to David, they are not 
announced in the form of a prediction. David, in ſpeaking, per- 
ſonates the Meſſiah, of whom he was an eminent type, and aſcribes 
as to himſelf what, in the ſublimeſt ſenſe, was applicable only to that 
iluftrious deſcendant. It is as it were Chriſt who ſpeaks. The Lord 
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he repreſents as always before him, not as 7o be in ſome future pe- 
riod before him, adding He zs, not he vill be, on my right hand. In 
regard to the compound verb, it occurs only in one other paſſage of 
the New Teſtament, to be conſidered afterwards, and in no place of 
the Septuagint, except that above quoted. But, on examining more 
cloſely the import of the ſimple words, we diſcover that the Greek 
prepoſition may relate to place as well as to time, and that it is often 
merely what grammarians call intenſive: that is, it does not alter 
the ſenſe of the ſimple verb to which it is prefixed, it only renders 
the expreſſion more emphatical. Thus the verb Tecogau is as literally 
rendered profpicio as prevideo, and has been in this paſſage more 
fitly rendered ſo by Beza. It may be objeQted that this explanation 
produces a pleonaſm in the ſentence, as it is immediately added, 
evwmriov pe, before me, But ſuch pleonaſms are not uncommon in 
Scripture, Thus To Tveuux vregerrvyxave U mu, Ogi wes 
dounre Ty onuav ; Pw TRETE KiYngdwy xiIapCovruv ev THUG 
xiI pas avrov, The laſt four words in this verſe are plainly implied 
in the participle. The phraſe which occurs oftener than once, 
vr %,, Twy TW are, is chargeable with the like redundancy. 
Add to all this, that the Hebrew word here tranſlated Tpovex by the 
Seventy, never ſigniſies /9 foreſee, but lo place, to et. In this paſ- 
ſage, being applied to the mind, it denotes the Pſalmiſt's, or rather 
the Meſſiah's fixed attention on God as always with him: 


The other paſſage in which this verb occurs is allo in the Acts“, 
Hoxv TeXtwpuroTegs I copipeovy Tov EqQeoiov Ev Th, TOME Guy GUT, Here the 
connection, without other reſource, ſhows ſufficiently that the fimple 
verb one means literally 4 ſee, and the prepoſition mg before, in 
reſpect of time, not of place, and yet that Tgo-puw does not imply 


4% foreſee, but to fee before, The difference lies here. The former 
is to lee or perceive an event before it happen, the latter denotes. 


7+ Rom. viii. 26. 75 Matth. vii. 24, 26. 76 Rev. XIV. 2. 77. Xi. 29. 
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only to ſee either perſon or thing before the preſent time, which 
alone can be the ſenſe of this paſſage, and which is therefore rightly 
rendered by our tranſlators, * They had ſeen before with him, in the city, 
% Trophimus an Ephefian.” To have ſaid, * They had foreſeen with 
&« him,” would have totally marred the ſenſe. But our tranſlators 
have not always been equally attentive. 


$ 21. I SHALL add an example, not unlike the former, in the verb 
Tpoywwrrw, though the difficulty, with regard to it, ariſes as much 
from the ſignification of the ſimple verb, as from that of the prepoſi- 
tion. Paul ſays", Ouæ aTwoxro 0 Ogg Toy Auov urs ov ,b, Which 
our tranſlators render, God hath not caſt away his people which he 
foreknew. The laſt clauſe in this verſion conveys to my mind no 
meaning whatever. To foreknow always ſignifies to know ſome 
event before it happen; but no event is here mentioned, ſo that we 
are at a loſs to diſcover the object of the foreknowledge mentioned. 
Is it only the exiſtence of the people? Even this is not explicitly 
ſaid ; but if this were the writer's intention, we ſhould ſtill be at a 
loſs for the ſenſe. There is nothing in this circumſtance, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes God's people from any other people, for the exiſtence of 
all were equally forcknown by him: whereas here ſomething peculiar 
is plainly intended, which is ſuggeſted as a reaſon to prevent our 
thinking that God would ever totally caſt them away. Though no- 
thing, to appearance, can anſwer more exaQly than the Engliſh fore= 
knew, does to the Greek 77oeyve, it in reality labours under a double 
defect. The firſt is the ſame which was obſerved in the preceding 
paragraph, in rendering the prepoſition; for there is the fame dif- 
ference between &nowing before and foretnowing, that there is be- 
tween ſeeing before and forgſeciug. Our tranſlators have, on ſome 
occaſions, ſhown themſelves ſenſible of the difference. Accordingly 
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they render Tooywurzore ps avwge '", which knew me from the be= 
ginning, not foreknew me. The example above quoted from the 
twenty-firſt chapter of the Acts, is a ſimilar inſtance. 


The prepoſitions in the two languages, though nearly, are not 
perfectly, correſpondent, eſpecially in compoſition. With us the in- 
ſeparable prepoſition fore, prefixed to know, ſee, tell, and ſhow, 
always relates to ſome event, which is known, ſeen, told, and ſhown 
before it happen: whereas the Greek prepolition g does not ne- 
ceſſarily relate to an event, and ſignifies no more than before his time. 
The difference in theſe idioms may be thus illuſtrated. A friend in- 
troducing a perſon with whom he ſuppoſes me unacquainted, ſays, This 
is ſuch a man. I make anſwer, I knew him before. I ſhould ſpeak 
nonſenſe, if I ſaid, I foreknew him. Vet in Greek I might ſay pro- 
perly Tec yvuy, 

Another inſtance wherein our interpreters have ſhown an attention 
to this diſtinction, we have in the Second Epiſtle to the Corinthians“, 
where they tranſlate the word Ten very properly, I have ſaid 
before. Every reader of diſcernment muſt perceive that it would have 
been abſurd to render it in that place, 7 have foretold. 


But to return to the paſſage under review in the Epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans: it was obſerved, that the common verſion of the word Tgoyvw, 
in that paſſage, labours under a double defect. It is not, in my 
judgment, barely in tranſlating the prepoſition that the error lies, but 
alſo in the ſenſe aſſigned to the verb compounded with it. That 
God knew Iſrael before, in the ordinary meaning of the word 4now- 
ing, could never have been ſuggeſted as a reaſon to hinder us from 
thinking that he would ever caſt them off: for, from the beginning, 
all nations and all things are alike known to God. But the verb 
yi90xw, in Helleniſtic uſe, has all the latitude of ſignification which 


the 
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the verb YT jadang, has, being that whereby the Seventy commonly 
render the Hebrew word. Now the Hebrew word means not only 
to /now, in the common acceptation, but to acknowledge and to ap- 
prove. Nothing is more common in Scripture than this uſe. © The 


21 57 


Lord &noweth, yuwwoxe, the way of the righteous“, that is, ap- 
proveth, © Then I will profeſs unto them, I never new you,” 
eyvwy, acknowledged you for mine“. © If any man love God, the 
« ſame is 4nown of him“, eywwoa, acknowledged. If, therefore, 
in the paſſage under examination, we underſtand in this way the 
verbyworzw, adding the import of the prepoſition ge, before, formerly, 
heretofore, the meaning is both clear and pertinent: * God hath 


© not caſt off his people whom heretofore he acknowledged.” 


I ſhall juſt add a ſenſe of the verb T&&y:y»czwas uſed by the Apoſtle 
Peter“, different from both the former. The verb ywworrw in claſſi- 
cal uſe often denotes to decree, to ordain, to give ſentence as a judge, 
and therefore Tpoywvwoxw, to foreordain, &c. It is in this ſenſe only 
we can underſtand ITzveyvwopers To xaraſlohy; oops, Which our in- 
terpreters have rightly rendered © foreordained, before the founda- 
e tion of the world.” But they have not ſo well tranſlated the 
verbal noun Teyvwr; in the ſecond verſe of the chapter, f/oreknoww- 
ledge, which renders the expreſſion, indefinite and obſcure, not to ſay, 
improper. It ought, for the ſame reaſon, to have been predetermi- 
nation. The ſame word, in the ſame ſignification, occurs in the Acts“, 
where it is alſo improperly rendered foreknowledge. 


$ 22. Ir may be thought that, in the compoſition of ſubſtantives, or 
of an adjeQive and a ſubſtantive in familiar uſe, there 1s hardly a 
poſſibility of error, the import of both the {imple words being eſſen- 
tial to the compound. But this is not without exception, as Gh 
Ao%o;, ouroPavrhg, Ne,, and many others, evince. It is indeed 


*: Pſalm i. 6. ** Match. vii. 23, *? 1 Cor, viii. 3. 1 Peter, i. 20, *5 Ads, ii. 23. 
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very probable, that the import of ſuch terms originally was, what the 


etymology indicates. But in their application, ſuch variations are 
inſenſibly introduced by cuſtom, as ſometimes fix them at laſt in a 
meaning very different from the primary ſenſe, or that to which the 
component parts would lead us. 

I ſhall bring for an example a term about which tranſlators have 
been very little divided. It is the word oxAngoxzevic, always rendered 
in the common verſion, hardneſs of heart. Nothing can be more li- 
teral, or, to appearance, more juſt, Yxzaygorapoiz is compounded of 
CXATo0G hard, and 201% heart, Nor can it be denied that theſe 
Engliſh words, taken ſeverally, are, in almoſt every caſe, expreſſive 
of the full ſenſe of the Greek words, alſo taken ſeverally. Yet there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect that the Greek compound does not anſwer to the 
meaning conſtantly affixed by us to hardneſs of heart or, in one 
word, hardheartedneſs, Let us recur to examples. In Matthew“ 


we read thus; Moſes, becauſe of the hardneſs of your hearts, Tec 


& Ty oxAngorxapdiey vp, ſuffered you to put away your wives.” 


Now theſe terms hardneſs of heart with us always denote cruelty, in- 


humanity, barbarity. It does not appear that this is our Lord's 


meaning in this paſſage. And though the paſſage might be ſo pa- 


raphraſed, as would give a plauſibility to this interpretation, I do not 
recollect that this vice of cruelty, as a national vice, was ever im- 
puted to them by Moſes ; though he often charges them with in- 
credulity, obſtinacy, and rebellion. As there 1s nothing, however, 
in the context, that can be called deciſive, I recur to the other paſſages 
in the New Teſtament wherein the word is found. Theſe are but 
two, and both of them in Mark's Goſpel. One of them is,“ where 
the ſame occurrence is recorded as in the paſſage of Matthew above 
referred to. In theſe two parallel places there is ſo little variation in 
the words, that the doubt as to the meaning of this term muſt equally 
affect them both. The other paſſage is, in the account given of 
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our Lord's appearances to his diſciples after his reſurrection.“ After- 
« wards he appeared unto the eleven, as they fat at meat, and up- 
« braided them with heir unbelief and hardneſs of heart, T1 a 
© gyrwy Kai oxATporapliey, becaule they believed not them which had 
© ſeen him after he was riſen.” Nothing can be clearer than that 
the word here has no relation to inhumanity; as this great event 
gave no handle for diſplaying either this vice or the contrary virtue. 
Some commentators, after Grotius, render it here zncredulity, making 
our Saviour expreſs the ſame fault by both words aw. and TKANGo= 
x04, I do not ſay that the uſe of ſuch ſynonymas is without ex- 
ample in Scripture ; though I would not recur to them where another 
interpretation were equally natural, and even more probable I think, 
therefore, that by the firſt of theſe terms the effect is meant, and by 
the ſecond the cauſe ; that is, their ſtiff and untractable temper, their 
indocility or perverſeneſs. Now this is a fault with which the Jews 
are frequently upbraided by Moſes. Beſides, this interpretation per- 
fectly ſuits the ſenſe of both paſſages. In that firſt quoted, as well 
as in this, the connection is evident. Moſes, becauſe of your un- 
4 traQtable diſpoſition, permitted you to divorce your wives; leſt, 
by making the marriage tie indiſſoluble, ye had perverſely renounced 
marriage altogether, ſaying, as ſome of the diſciples did, © If the 
« caſe of the man be ſo with his wife, it is not good to marry.” The 
ſenſe znbelief, which Grotius puts upon it, is rather more forced in 
that paſſage than the common acceptation. Caſtalio renders it very 
properly Pervicacia. 


If, for further ſatisfaction, I recur to the Septuagint, I find inva- 
riably a connection with perver/encſs, never with znhumanity, Where 
we read in Engliſh *?, „Circumciſe the foreſkin of your heart, and 
* be no more ſtift-necked,” the Seventy have it, IHeprepernJ 741 ouhg- 
69% 9c , Kou TOY TEX 17G) Ujcey & TKANGUVELTE . Here the oppo- 
lition of the members in the ſentence, which, in the Oriental taſte, 


9 Deut, x. 16. 
gives 
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gives the ſame command, firſt in the poſitive form, and then in the 
negative, renders the meaning indubitable. The adjective oxange- 
epd is uſed in the Book of Proverbs*® for perverſe or untraQtable. O 
TYEAmporapsi0gs in Hebrew 0 Y D ghakeſh leb, & UVM r ava Jorg ; ren- 
dered juſtly in the Vulgate, Qui perver/i cordis eff, non inveniet bonum; 
in Engliſh, He that hath a froward heart, findeth no good.” There 
is another example of this adjective in Ezekiel“, which appears to | 
me deciſive. The verſe runs thus in our verſion : “ The houſe of 
% Ifrael will not hearken unto thee ; for they will not hearken unto 
«© me, for all the houſe of Iſrael are impudent and hardhearted;” 
SN e cu TrATHKAglin, It is plain, from the context, that no- 
thing is advanced which can fix on them the charge of inhumanity; 
but every thing points to their indocile and untractable temper. In 
like manner, when the verb oxaypu is followed by v ν zapdizy, the 
meaning is invariably either to become, or to render, refraftory, rebel- 
lious, not cruel or inbumane. This is evidently the ſenſe of it as ap- 

plied to Pharaoh, whoſe obſtinacy the ſevereſt judgments hardly 
could ſurmount. And can any perſon doubt that the meaning of the 
Pſalmiſt, when he ſays **, To-day if ye ſhall hear his voice, un cn 
puryTe To; xapdias U,, is, be not contumacious or ſliff=necked, as in the 
provocation? It is impoſſible either to recur to the hiſtory referred 

to“, or to the comment on the paſlage in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews **, 
and not perceive this to be a full expreſſion of the ſenſe. Hard- 
kearted, therefore, in our language, which ſtands always in oppoſi- 
tion to lenderbearted or compaſſionate, is not a juſt tranſlation, though, 
in ſome ſenſe, it may be called a literal tranſlation, of oxzaypaapso;, 
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\ 23. Ir we enquire a little into the figurative ſignifications given 
to the ſimple word zap9:« by the ſacred penmen, we ſhall find their 
application of the compound to contumacy or indocility, as natural as 


99 xvii. 20 * iii. 7. 9? Pſal. xcv. 7, 8. 93 Numb. xiv, 9+ Heb. iii. & iv. 
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ours is to cruelty and wunfeelingneſs, Let it be obſerved then that, 
though the Greek word #«p9z, when uſed in the proper ſenſe for 
the part of the body ſo denominated, is equivalent to the Engliſh 
word heart; it is not always ſo, when uſed metaphorically. With 
us it is made by figure to ſtand, ſometimes for courage, ſometimes for 
affefion, of which it is conſidered as the ſeat; but hardly ever, that 
I remember, for underſtanding. To denote this faculty, we ſome- 
times ſpeak of a good or a bad head; we alſo ule the term brain. 
This, and not the Heart, we regard as the ſeat of intelligence and 
diſcernment, Yet this was a frequent uſe of the term heart among 
the ancients, not the Hebrews only, but even the Greeks and che 


Romans. Kd in Greek, even in the beſt uſe, as well as cor in 


Latin, are employed to denote diſcernment and underſtanding. 
Hence, the word cordatus in Latin, for wie, judicions, prudent. 


For the preſent purpoſe it ſuffices to produce a few inſtances from 
Scripture, which will put the matter beyond a doubt. For the ſake 
of brevity, I ſhall but juſt name the things attributed to the heart, 
referring to the paſſages in the margin; that from them every per- 
ſon may judge of the figurative application. Firſt then, intelligence 
is aſcribed to it“, alſo reaſoning *, likewiſe blindneſs ””, doubts ®*, 
faith“, thought **, compariſon '*, reflection“; in ſhort, all that 
we commonly conſider as belonging to the intellectual faculty, are. 
applied in Scripture to the heart, a term which, in figurative ſtyle, 
is uſed with very great latitude. In this view of the metonymy, 
TxAnpoapgins comes naturally to ſignify indocile, untrafable, of an 
underſtanding ſo hard, that inſtruction cannot penetrate it. OF 
ſimilar formation is the term hick-Frulled with us. But the ſenſe 


55 Matth. xiii. 15. os Mark, ii. 6. and is ſo rendered Rom. xi. 25. Eph. iv. 18, 
97 iii. 5, Ke. The term is Twwors cal- A ſenſe here more ſuitable to the conte:t, 
lJeuſneſs, rendered hardneſs in the common Mark, xi. 23. 99 Rom. x. 10. 
tranſlation, but which as often means dns, Ae, vii. 32. 2 'Luke, 1.49. 
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is not entirely the ſame. This implies mere incapacity, that an 
untoward diſpoſition. 


$ 24. HERE it may not be improper to ſuggeſt a caution, for 
preventing miſtakes, not only in the interpretation of Scripture, but 
in that of all ancient writers. Though a particular word in a mo- 
dern language, may exaQly correſpond with a certain word in a 
foreign or a dead language, when both are uſed literally and pro- 
perly ; theſe words may be very far from correſponding, when uſed 
metaphorically, or when affected by any trope whatever. Nor does 
this remark hold in any thing more frequently than in that ſort of 
metonymy, ſo common amongſt every people, whereby ſome parts 
of the body, eſpecially of the entrails, have been ſubſtituted to de- 
note certain powers or affections of the mind, with which they are 
ſuppoſed to be connected. The opinions of different nations and 
different ages, on this article, differ ſo widely from one another, that 
the figurative ſenſe in one tongue, is a very unſafe guide to the 
figurative ſenſe in another. In ſome inſtances they ſeem even to 
ſtand in direct oppoſition to each other. The Hleen was accounted 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans the ſeat of mirth and laughter; 
by us moderns it is held (I ſuppoſe with equal reaſon), the ſeat of ill- 
humour and melancholy. When, therefore, it is evident that the 
name is, in one of thoſe ancient languages, uſed not properly, but 
tropically ; what ſome would call a literal tranſlation into a modern 
tongue, would, in fact, be a miſrepreſentation of the author, and a 
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groſs perverſion of the ſenſe 
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102 J had occaſion to conſider a little this much to my preſent purpoſe, and not long, 
ſubject in another work, The Philoſophy of I ſhall hear repeat. Phyſici dicunt ho- 
Rhetoric, Book III. Ch. I. Sect. II. Part I. 1 mines ſplene ridere, felle iraſci, jecore 


there took notice of a remark of Cornutus on 
theſe words of the firſt ſatire of Perſius: Sum 
etulanti ſplene cachinno. Which, as it is 


7 


« amare, corde ſapere, et pulmone jactari.“ 


To the ſame purpoſe, I find in a very ancient 


piece, called the Teſtaments of the Iwelve 
Patriarchs, 
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$ 25. I $HALL add but one other example, of the miſinterpreta- 
tion of a compound word, ariſing from the apparent, rather than the 
real, import of its etymology. The word 6pama3y; occurs twice in 
the New Teſtament. 'The firſt time is on occaſion of the miraculous 
cure of the lame man by Paul and Barnabas at Lyſtra. When the 
people would have offered ſacrifice to the Apoſtles, ſuppoſing them 
to be two of their gods Jupiter and Mercury; they no ſooner heard 
of their intention, than they rent their clothes, and ran in among the 
people, crying out and ſaying (as in the common tranſlation), “ Sirs, 
„ why do ye theſe things? we alſo are men of like paſſions with 
* 71 „ The other occaſion of the words oc- 
curring, is where the Apoſtle James ſaid, as our tranſlators render it, 
« Elias was a man fubjef to like paſſions as we are, euuomagy; qu, 


ce e 
MOI REG Up, 


104 57 
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“ and he prayed earneſtly that it might not rain From which 
paſſages I have heard it gravely inferred, that a ſuperiority over the 
paſſions is hardly to be expected from the influence even of the 
moſt divine religion, or the moſt diſtinguiſhing lights of the Spirit ; 
ſince ſacred writ itſelf ſeems, in this reſpect, to put Jews, Chriſtians, 
and Pagans, nay prophets, apoſtles, and idclatrous prieſts, and people, 


all upon a level. 


But this ariſes merely from the miftranflation of the word ouamra?ys, 
concerning which, I beg leave to offer the following remarks : 1ſt, I 
remark that it is found only twice in the New Teſtament, does not 
occur in the verſion of the Seventy, and but once in the Apocryphal 
writings, where it is applied to the earth“, in which there is nothing 


reo, Grab. Spicil. patrum I. Secul, 
T. 1. Ed. 2. p. 212. This, though dif- 


Patriarchs, ſuppoſed to be the work of a 
Chriſtian of the firſt century, the following 


ſentiment in the Teſtament of Naphtali, in- 
trod uced for the ſake of illuſtrating that God 
made all things good, adapting each to its 
proper uſe, x Ag £65 Peovnoiwvy nrue Fes beer, 
N Te%xNG Rrtgialy, Big YEAWTH e ViDeus its 
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fering a little from the remark made by the 

commentator on Perſius, perfectly coincides 

in what regards the Heart and the /plcen. 
Ade, xiv. Is; % - James, V. 17. 


voy Wald, Vil. 3 
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analogous to human paſſions, though there is ſome analogy to human 
ſufferings and diſſolution; and that therefore we have no reaſon, agreeably 
to an obſervation lately made, to conſider this term as affected by the 
idiom of the ſynagogue. 2dly, If we recur to claſhcal uſe, we find 
that it implies no more than fe/loww-mortal, and has no relation to 
what, in our language, is peculiarly called paſſion: and, 3dly, That 
with this, the etymology rightly underſtood, perfectly agrees. The 
primary ſignification of 74.99; in Greek, and of the unclaſſical term 
paſſio in Latin, is Hering; the firſt from Taoxey, the ſecond from 
pati to ſuffer. Thence they are adopted to denote calamity, diſeaſe, 
and death; thence alſo they are taken ſometimes to denote thoſe 
affections of the mind, which are in their nature violent, and are 
conſidered as implying pain and ſuffering ; nay, the Engliſh word 
paſſion is in this manner applied (but it is in a ſort of technical lan- 
guage) to the death and ſufferings of our Lord. 


Now, as to the term ouammagy;, in the manner in which 


it is rendered by our interpreters, the argument employed by the 


Apoſtles to the Lycaonians, loſes all its force and ſignificance. The 


Pagans never denied that the gods whom they adored were beings of 


like paſſions with themſelves ; nay, they did not ſcruple to attribute 
the moſt diſgraceful, and the moſt turbulent, paſſions to their deities. 
And as little as any were the two divinities exempted, whom they 
ſuppoſed Paul and Barnabas to be ; but then they always attributed 
to them a total exemption from mortality and diſeaſe. It would 
have been, therefore, impertinent to ſay to idolaters, who miſtook 
them for gods, © We are ſubject to the like paſſions with you ;"* 
for this their prieſts and poets had nniformly taught them both of 
Jupiter and of Mercury. But it was pertinent to ſay, © We are 
« your fellow-mortals,” as liable as you to diſeaſe and death. For, 
if that was the caſe with the two Apoſtles, the people would readily 
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admit, they were not the gods they took them for. Indeed, this was 
not only the principal, but, I may almoſt ſay, the ſole, diſtinction 
they made between gods and men. As to irregular luſts and paſſions, 
they ſeem even to have aſcribed them to the celeſtials in a higher 
degree, in proportion, as it were, to their ſuperior power. And, in 
regard to the application to Elijah, in the other paſſage quoted, let 
it not be thought any objection to the interpretation here given, that 
the Prophet was tranſlated, and did not die: for all that is implied 
in the Apoſtle's argument is, that his body was naturally mortal and 
diſſolvable as well as ours; a point which was never called in queſtion, 
notwithſtanding his miraculous deliverance from death. I ſhall only 
add, that the explanation here given is entirely conformable to the 
verſion of thoſe paſſages in the Vulgate, and to that of all the other 
tranſlations, ancient and modern, of any name. 


§ 26. FROM all that has been ſaid on this topic, it is evident that, 
in doubtful caſes, etymology is but a dangerous guide; and, though 
always entitled to ſome attention, never, unleſs in the total failure of 
all other reſources, to be entirely reſted in. From her tribunal there 
lies always an appeal to /, in caſes wherein uſe can be diſcovered, 
whole deciſion is final, according to the obſervation of Horace, 


Quem penes arbitrium eſt, et jus, et norma loquendi. 


I have been the more particular on this head, becauſe etymology 
ſeems to be a favourite with many modern interpreters, and the 
ſource of a great proportion of their criticiſms. And indeed, it muſt 
be owned that, of all the poſlible ways of becoming a critic in a dead 
or a foreign language, etymology is the eaſieſt. A ſcanty knowledge 
of the elements, with the aid of a good Lexicon, and a plauſible 
fluency of expreſſion, will be fully ſuflicient for the purpoſe. I ſhall 

_— 
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add a few inſtances in this taſte from ſome modern tranſlations of the 
New Teſtament; though I am far from inſinuating that the above 
mentioned qualifications for criticiſing, were all that the authors were 
poſſeſſed of. Some of them, on the contrary, have, in other in- 
ſtances, diſplayed critical abilities very reſpectable. But where is the 
man who, on every occaſion, is equal to himſelf ? The word eowaay- 
x17.2y *, is rendered, by the Gentlemen of Port Royal, Ses en- 
trailles furent emues de compaſſion, on which Wynne ſeems to have 
improved in ſaying, His bowels yearned with compaſſion. Eudozyoay , 
is rendered by the former, ont reſolu avec beaucoup d fection. Aencig 
evepyepery*””, is tranſlated by Doddridge, Prayer wrought by the energy 
of the Spirit. Exyvac ''*, by Diodati, Tendera un padiglione. Xepe= 
Tovnoevres; **', by Beza, cum ißſi per ſuffragia creaſſent, and xAypove= 
woes: **, hereditario jure obtincbunt, The Vulgate too, ſometimes 
without neceſſity, but more rarely, adopts the ſame paraphraſtical 
method, For thoſe examples above referred to, which occur in the 


Goſpe!, ſee the notes on the places, 


% Matth. ix. 36, % Rom. xv. 26, 7. * James, v. 16. 140 Rev. vii. 15, 
1 Acts, xiv. 23. 1 Matth. v. 5, | 
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DISSERTATION THE FIFTH. 


Of the proper Verſion of ſome Names of principal 
Import in the New Teſtament. 


HE. religious inſtitution of which the Lord Jeſus is the author, 

is diſtinguiſhed in the New Teſtament by particular names 

and phraſes, with the true import of which it 1s of great conſequence 
that we be acquainted, in order to form a diſtin apprehenſion of the 
nature and end of the whole. A very ſmall deviation here may lead 
ſome into groſs miſtakes, and conceal from others, in a conſiderable 
degree, the ſpirit which this inſtitution breathes, and the diſcoveries 
which it brings. I think it neceſſary, therefore, to examine this ſub- 
ject a little, in order to lay before the critical, the judicious, and the 
candid, my reaſons for leaving, in ſome particulars which at firſt may 
appear of little moment, the beaten track of interpreters, and giving, 
it may be ſaid, new names to known things, where there cannot be 
any material difference of meaning. The affeQtation of rejeQting a 
word, becauſe old (if neither obſcure nor obſolete), and of preferring 
another, becauſe new (if it be not more appoſite or expreſſive), is 
juſtly held contemptible ; but, without doubt, it would be an extreme 
on the other ſide, not leſs hurtful, to pay a greater veneration to names, 
that is to mere ſounds, than to the things ſignified by them. And 
ſurely, a tranſlator is juſtly chargeable with this fault, who, in any 
degree, ſacrifices propricty, and that perſpicuity which, in a great 
meaſure, flows from it, to a ſcrupulous (not to ſay ſuperſtitious) at- 
tachment 
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tachment to terms which, as the phraſe is, have been conſecrated by 


long uſe. But of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more after= 
wards. 


The moſt common appellation given to this inſtitution, or religious 
diſpenſation, in the New Teſtament, is, 4 BeriAez Ts Jes, or ray pay; 
and the title given to the manifeſtation of this new ſtate, is moſt 
frequently To EuaxyyERov Ths B2oiN*g, &c. and ſometimes, when 
conſidered under an aſpe&t ſomewhat different, j xawy 9:aInzn. The 
great Perſonage himſelf, to whoſe adminiſtration the whole 1s en- 
truſted, is, in contra-diſtinCtion to all others, denominated s xpiros. I 


ſhall in this diſcourſe make a few obſervations on each of the terms 
above mentioned. 


ARS 


Of the Phraſe 1 Baie Ts Jes, Or ru up. 


N the phraſe y B rs Yen, or Tw wav, there is a manifeſt 
alluſion to the predictions in which this economy was revealed 

by the Prophets in the Old Teſtament, particularly by the Prophet 
Daniel, who mentions it, in one place“, as a kingdom, Baomua, 
which the God of heaven would ſet up, and which ſtould never be de- 
ſiroyed : in another“, as a kingdom to be given, with glory and do- 
minion over all people, nations, and languages, to one like a ſon of 
man. And the Prophet Micah ''*, ſpeaking of the ſame era, repre- 
ſents it as a time when Jehovah, having removed all the afflictions 
of his people, would reign over them in Mount Zion thenceforth 
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even for ever. To the ſame purpoſe, though not ſo explicit, are the 
declarations of other Prophets. To theſe predictions there is a ma- 


nifeſt reference in the title j Garin Tv Oc, or rw epxvwy, or {imply 
7 aoinn, given in the New Teſtament, to the religious conſtitution 


which would obtain under the Meſſiah. It occurs very often, and is, 
if I miſtake not, uniformly, in the common tranſlation, rendered 


kingdom. 


$ 2. THAT the import of the term is always either &ingdom, or 
ſomething nearly related to kingdom, is beyond all queſtion ; but it 
is no leſs ſo, that, if regard be had to the propriety of our own 
idiom, and conſequently to the perſpicuity of the verſion, the Eng- 
liſh word will not anſwer on every occaſion. In moſt caſes Bacon 
anſwers to the Latin regnum. But this word is of more extenſive 
meaning than the Engliſh, being equally adapted to expreſs both our 
terms reign and Aingdom. The firſt relates to the time or duration 
of the ſovereignty ; the ſecond, to the place or country over which 
it extends. Now, though it is manifeſt in the Goſpels, that it is 
much oftener the time, than the place, that is alluded to; it 1s never, 
in the common verſion, tranſlated reign, but always kingdom. Yet the 
expreſſion is often thereby rendered exceedingly awkward, not to ſay 
abſurd. Uſe indeed ſoftens every thing. Hence it is that, in reading our 
Bible, we are inſenſible of thoſe improprieties which, in any other book, 
would ſtrike us at firſt hearing. Such are thoſe expreſſions which 
apply motion to a kingdom, as when mention 1s made of its coming, 
approaching, and the like ; but I ſhould not think it worth while to 
contend for the obſervance of a ſcrupulous propriety, if the violation 
of it did not affect the ſenſe, and lead the reader into miſtakes. Now 
this is, in ſeveral inſtances, the certain conſequence of improperly 
rendering faoiaua kingdom. 


VoI. I. T \ 3. WHEN 
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§ 3. WHEN Gaonuw means reign, and is followed by rw vperuy, 
the tranflation kingdom of heaven evidently tends to miſlead the 
reader. Heaven, thus conſtrued with kingdom, ought, in our lan- 
guage, by the rules of grammatical propriety, to denote the region 
under the kingly government ſpoken of. But finding, as we advance, 
that this called the 4:7gdom of heaven is actually upon the earth, or, as 
it were, travelling to the earth and almoſt arrived, there neceſſarily 
ariſes ſuch a confuſion of ideas as clouds the text, and, by conſe- 
quence, weakens the impreſſion it would otherwiſe make upon our 
minds. It may be ſaid indeed, that the import of ſuch expreſſions in 
Scripture is now ſo well known, that they can hardly be miſtaken. 
But I am far from thinking that this is the caſe. Were it ſaid only 
that they are become ſo familiar to us that, without ever reflecting on 
the matter, we take it for granted that we underſtand them ; there is 
no ſentiment to the juſtneſs of which I can more readily ſubſcribe. 
But then the familiarity, inſtead of anſwering a good, anſwers a bad, 
purpoſe, as it ſerves to conceal our ignorance, even from ourſelves. 
It is not, therefore, the being accuſtomed to hear ſuch phraſes, that 
will make them be univerſally, or even generally, apprehended by the 
people. And to thoſe who may have heard of the expofition com- 
monly given of them, the conception of the kingdom of heaven, as 
denoting a ſort of dominion upon the earth, a conception which the 
minds attains indirectly, by the help of a comment, is always feebler 
than that which is conveyed directly by the native energy of the 
expreſſion. Not but that the words Caoixua rw wpavw are often 
rightly tranſlated &ingdom of heaven, being often manifeſtly applied 
to the ſtate of perfect felicity to be enjoyed in the world to come. 


But it is equally evident that this is not always the meaning of the 
phraſe. 


§ 4. THERE 
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$ 4. TuERE are two ſenſes wherein the word heaven in this ex- 
preſſion may be underſtood. Either it ſignifies the place ſo called, 
or it is a metonymy for God, who is in Scripture, ſometimes by pe- 
riphraſis, denominated he that dwelleth in heaven. When the for- 
mer is the ſenſe of the term sgxva, the phraſe is properly rendered 
the kingdom of heaven ; when the latter, the reign of heaven. Let it 
be remarked in paſling, in regard to the ſenſe laſt given of the word 
gave as ſignifying God, that we are fully authoriſed to affirm it to 
be ſcriptural. I ſhould have hardly thought it neceſſary to make 
this remark, if I had not occaſionally obſerved ſuch phraſes as he 
aſſiſtance of heaven, and addreſſes to heaven, criticiſed and cenſured 
in ſome late performances, as ſavouring more of the Pagan or the 
Chineſe phraſeology, than of the Chriſtian, That they are perfectly 
conformable to the latter, muſt be clear to every one who reads his 
Bible with attention. Daniel, in the interpretation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream, ſays", Thy kingdom ſhall be ſure unto thee, after that 
thou ſhalt have known that the Heavens do rule. The Prophet had 
ſaid in the preceding verſe, Seven times ſhall paſs over thee, till thou 
know that the Moſt High ruleth in the kingdom of men. Thus he 
who is denominated the Mg High in one verſe, is termed he 
Heavens in the following. The Pſalmiſt Aſaph ſays of profligates , 
They ſet their mouth againſt the Heavens; that is, hey vent blaß 
pbemics again/? God, The phraſe in the New Teſtament y Caonus 
TW Upm , is almoſt as common as 4 G ννꝭ 7s Ow. And though 
it may be armed that the regimen in the one expreſſes the proprie- 
tor of the kingdom, in the other the place; it is evident that this does 
not hold always. In parallel paſſages in the different Goſpels, where 
the ſame facts are recorded, one of theſe expreſſions is uſed by one 
Evangeliſt, and the other as equivalent by another. Nay, the 
phraſe 4 Caomucx rw wpavu, is adopted when it is manifeſt, that the 


116 jy. 26, 817 Pſal. Ixxiii. 9. 
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place of dominion ſuggeſted is earth, not heaven; and that; 
therefore the term can be underſtood only as a ſynonyma for 9:0, 
The prodigal ſays to his father, Father, I have ſinned against 
Heaven and before thee ; that is, againſt God and thee, Otherwiſe, 
to ſpeak of ſinning againſt an inanimate object, would be exceedingly 
unſuitable both to the Chriſtian theology and- to the Jewiſh. The 
baptiſm of obne, ſays our Lord, wwhence was it; from Heaven, or 
of men? From Heaven, that is, from God. Divine authority 1s here 
oppoſed to human. This difference, however, in the ſenſe of wgavo;, 
makes no difference to a tranſlator, inaſmuch as the vernacular term 
with us admits the ſame latitude with the Hebrew and the Greek. 


$ 5. THAT Pace ought ſometimes to be rendered rezgn, and 
not #ingdom, I ſhall further evince when I illuſtrate the import of 
the words xypuoow, Ee, and ſome others. Iſaiah, Daniel, 
Micah, and others of the Prophets, had encouraged: the people to 
expect a time, when the Lord of hoſts ſhould reign in Mount Zion 
and in Jeruſalem, when the people of God ſhould be redeemed from 
their enemies, and made joyful in the Meſhah their King. It was 
this happy epoch that was generally underſtood to be denominated by 
the phraſes Gaoiacu Ts Oz, and Puoikeuc rw vpavw, the reign of God, 
and the reign of Heaven : the approach of-which was firſt announced 
by the Baptiſt, afterwards by our Lord himſelf and his Apoſtles. 
Bac, is applicable in both acceptations, and it needs only be ob- 
ſerved that, when it refers to the time, it ought to be rendered reign, 
when to the place, Aingdom. For this reaſon, when it is conſtrued 
with the verb #zygvoow, evayytn Gu, xaTayyinnu, or the noun gvayyeaor, 
it ought invariably to be reign, as alſo when 1t is ſpoken of as come, 
coming, or approaching. 


115 Luke, xv. 18, 21, 319 Matth. xxi. 25. 
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$6. Tur French have two words correſponding to ours, regne 
reign, and 7oyaume kingdom. Their interpreters have often fallen 
into the ſame fault with ours, ſubſtituting the latter word for the 
former: yet, in no French tranſlation that I have ſeen, is this done ſo 
uniformly as in ours. In the Lofd's Prayer, for example, they all ſay, 
ton regne vienne, not ton royaume, thy reign come, not thy kingdom, 
On the other hand, when mention is made of entrance or admiſſion 
into the Gacaun, or excluſion from it, or where there is a manifeſt 
reference to the ſtate of the bleſſed hereafter; in all theſe caſes, and 
perhaps a few others, wherein the ſenſe may eaſily be collected from 
the context, it ought to be rendered #ingdom, and not reign. 


$ 7. THERE are a few paſſages, it mult be acknowledged, in which 
neither of the Engliſh words can be conſidered as a tranſlation of 
Barna ſtrictly proper. In ſome of the parables , it evidently 
means adminiſtration, or method of governing; and in one of them 
the word denotes royalty or royal authority, there being a manifeſt 
alluſion to what had been done by Herod the Great, and his imme- 
diate ſucceſſor, in recurring to the Roman ſenate in order to be in- 
yeſted with the title and dignity of King of Judea, then dependent 
upon Rome. But where there is a proper attention to the ſcope 
of the place, one will be at no loſs to diſcover the import of the 
word. 


* Matth. xvili. 23. 1 Luke, xix. 12: 15. 
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FAKITI IL 


Of the Name To euayyeuw. 


1 PROCEED to enquire into the meaning of the word To evayyzAuy, 
This term, agreeably to its etymology, from ev bene and ayyeaun nun- 
cium, always in claſſical uſe, where it occurs but rarely, denotes either 
good news, or the reward given to the bearer of good news, Let us 
ſee what ought to be accounted the ſcriptural uſe of the term. 
Evayyeao and evxyyeris occur fix times in the Septuagint in the 
Books of Samuel and Kings. I reckon them as one word, becauſe 
they are of the ſame origin, are uſed indiſcriminately, and always 
ſupply the place of the ſame Hebrew word NWA beſharah. In five 
of theſe the meaning is good news ; in the ſixth, the word denotes 
the reward given for bringing good news. In hike manner, the verb 
evayyenGev, Or c He Ja, which occurs much oftener in the Sep- 
tuagint than the noun, is always the verſion of the Hebrew verb 
"WA baſhar, læla annunciare, to tell good news. It ought to be re- 
marked alſo, that evzyy:x:& is the only word by which the Hebrew 
verb is rendered into Greek: nor do I know any word in the Greek 
language that is more ſtrictly of one ſignification than this verb. In 
one inſtance the verbal WAH meba/ber,is indeed uſed for one who brings 
tidings, though not good ***; but in that place the Seventy have not em- 
ployed the verb evzyyeaG, or any of its derivatives. One paſlage ***, 
wherein the Septuagint uſes the verb &yy:Tounr, has alſo been alleged 
as an exception from the common acceptation. But that this is impro- 
perly called an exception, muſt be manifeſt to every one who reflects 
that the total defeat of the Ifſraelitiſh army, with the ſlaughter of the 


122 1 Sam. iv. 17. 123 2 Sam. i. 20. 
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king of Iſrael and his ſons, muſt have been the moſt joyful tidings 
that could have been related in Gath and Aſkelon, two Philiſtine 
cities. The word occurs ſeveral times in the Prophets, particularly 
in Iſaiah, and is always rendered in the common verſion, either by 
the phraſe 4 bring good lidinge, or by ſome terms nearly equivalent. 
It is ſometimes alſo ſo rendered in the New Teſtament '**. 


$ 2. Now let it be obſerved that, when the word is introduced in 
the Goſpels, it is generally cither in a quotation from the Prophets, 
or in evident alluſion to their words. Thus Trwyo wayyslorra:, 
which our tranſlators render, To the poor the goſpel is preached”, 
the whole context ſhows to be in alluſion to what is ſaid by the 
Prophet Ifaiah ***, in whom the correſponding phraſe is rendered, 
preach good tidings to the meek, But nothing can be more to my 
purpoſe, than that noted paſſage where we are told '”, that the place 
in Iſaiah was read by our Lord in the ſynagogue of Nazareth. The 
words in the common tranſlation of the Goſpel are theſe, The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, becauſe he hath anointed me to preach the 
goſpel, evayyiriter Jai, to the poor, be bath fent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of /iob1 
to the blind, to ſet at liberty them that are bruiſed, to preach the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord. Now I cannot help obſerving of this 
paſſage, that the meaning would have been more perſpicuouſly con- 
veyed, and its beauty and energy would have been better preſerved, 
if our tranſlators had kept cloſer to the manner in which they had 
rendered it in the Old Teſtament. There the term evayyeriles Jo is 


rendered to preach good tidings. And though it is certain, agrecably 
to our Lord's declaration, that the Goſpel, with its ſpiritual bleſſings, 
are here held forth to us, it is ſtill under the figure of temporal 


124 Luke, i. 19. ii. 10. viii. 1. Acts, xiii. 32. Rom. x. 15. 1 Thefl. iii. 6. 
25 Matth. zi. 5, Luke, vii. 22. 5 . 1. Luke, iv. 18, 19. 
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bleſſings, and therefore it is very improperly introduced by its diſ- 
tinguiſhing appellation into the verſion, which ought to convey the 
literal, not the figurative, ſenſe of the original. 


Euzyytaiter In ru, to bring good tidings to the poor or affſicted, 
agreeably to the extenſive ſignification of the Hebrew word, is the 
general title of the meſſage, and comprehends the whole. It is ex- 
plained by being branched out into the particulars which immediately 
follow. For, if it be aſked, What is the good tidings brought to the 
afflicted? the anſwer is, a cure to the broken-hearted, deliverance 
to the captives, ſight to the blind, It is the Lord's jubilee, which 
brings freedom to the ſlave, acquittance to the debtor, and relief to 
the oppreſſed. Now that the Goſpel is herein admirably delineated, 
is manifeſt, But ſtill it is preſented to us under figures, and there- 

fore, to mention it by its peculiar title, in the midſt of the figurative 
deſcription, is to efface, in a great meaſure, that deſcription ; it is to 
zumble injudiciouſly the ſign and the thing ſignified. It is, as if one 
ſhould confound, in an apologue or parable, the literal ſenſe with the 
moral, and aſſert of the one what is ſtrictly true only of the other; 
by which means no diſtinct image would be preſented to the mind. 
Or it is, as when a painter ſupplies the defects in his work by labels, 
and, inſtead of a picture, preſents us with a confuſed jumble, 
wherein ſome things are painted, and ſome things deſcribed in 
words. But it is not in our verſion only, but in moſt modern 


tranſlations, that this confuſion in rendering this beautiful paſſage 
has appeared, 


Y 3- I SHALL add but one other inſtance of a quotation from the 
Prophets: Qs wpau 6; mwodeg TW fvayyenCoutuy E167V1V, TW EURYYENGO= 
lern re ayage, In the common verſion, as quoted in the New 


Teſtament : Ho beautiful are the feet of them that preach the goſpel 
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of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things. It would have been 
better here alſo, on many accounts, to keep cloſer to the original in 
Iſaiah **? whence the paſſage was taken, and to tranſlate it thus: 
« How beautiful are the feet of them who bring the joyful meſſage 
&« of peace, the joyful news of good things ;” at the ſame time, we 
acknowledge, it is with a particular alluſion to that ſpiritual peace, and 
thoſe eternal good things, procured to us by Jeſus Chriſt. But the 
beauty and energy of the alluſion and implied ſimilitude are deſtroyed, 
or rather there is no more alluſion or ſimilitude in the words, when 
the characteriſtic deſcription intended by the Prophet, is in a manner 
thrown aſide, and in its ſtead is inſerted the name appropriated to the 
diſpenſation. This at leaſt is in part done; for the Prophet's figures 
are neither totally laid aſide, nor totally retained, Inſtead of imitating 
his ſimplicity of manner, they have made a jumble of the ſenſe im- 
plied, and the ſenſe expreſſed. For this purpoſe they have rendered 
the ſame word (which is repeated in the two clauſes) in one clauſe, 
preach the goſpel, according to the ſenſe juſtly ſuppoſed to be figured 
by it, in the other clauſe, bring glad tidings, according to the letter. 
I can ſee no reaſon for this want of uniformity, unleſs perhaps the 
notion that the goſpel of good things ſounded more awkwardly than 
the goſpel off peace. | 


$ 4. Tux Prophet's deſign undoubtedly was, to deliver it as an 
univerſal truth amply confirmed by experience, that the meſſage of 
peace and proſperity to thoſe who had been oppreſſed and afflited 
by the ravages of war, and its various unhappy conſequences, was 
ſo charming, that it could transform a moſt diſagreeable into a pleaſ- 
ing object. The feet of thoſe who had travelled far in a hot country, 
through rough and duſty roads, preſent a ſpectacle naturally offenſive 
to the bcholder ; nevertheleſs, the conſideration that the perſons 
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themſelves are to us the meſſengers of peace and felicity ; and that it 
is in bringing this welcome tidings they have contracted that ſordid 
appearance, can in an inſtant convert deformity into beauty, and 
make us behold with delight this indication of their embaſly, their 
dirty feet, as being the natural conſequence of the long journey they 
have made. A thought ſomewhat ſimilar occurs in Horace, who, 
ſpeaking of victors returning with glory from a well-fought field, ex- 
hibits them as Non indecoro pulvere fordidos. The poet perceives a 
charm, ſomething decorous, in the very duſt and ſweat, with which 
the warriors are ſmeared, and which ſerve to recal to the mind of 
the ſpectator, the glorious toils of the day: thus, things in them- 
ſelves ugly and diſguſting, ſhare, when aſſociated in the mind with 
things delightful, in the beauty and attractions of thoſe things with 
which they are connected. But this ſentiment is loſt in the common 
verſion ; for it might puzzle the moſt ſagacious reader to deviſe a 
reaſon why the feet in particular of the Chriſtian preacher ſhould be 
declared to excel in beauty. 


$ 5. Now, in all the paſſages quoted from the Prophets, it ap- 
pears ſo natural, and ſo proper every way, to give them in the words 
which had been uſed in tranſlating the prophecies, when the words 
in the New Teſtament will bear the ſame verſion, that one is at a loſs 
to conceive what could move the tranſlators to depart from this rule. 
Ought they, where no ground is given for it in the original, either 
to make the ſacred penmen appear to have miſquoted the Prophets, 
or to make the unlearned reader imagine, that the Scriptures uſed by 
them, differed from thoſe uſed by us, where there is not in fact any 
difference. Let it be obſerved, that I ſay, when the words in the 
New Teſtament will bear the ſame verſion with thoſe in the Old; 
for I am not for carrying this point ſo far as ſome tranſlators have 

329 Lib. ii. Ode i. 
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done, who, when there is a real difference in the import of the ex- 
preſſions, are for correcting one of the ſacred writers by the other. 
This is not the part of a faithful tranſlator, who ought candidly to 
repreſent what his author ſays, and leave it to the judicious critic, to 
account for ſuch differences as he beſt can. But it 1s ſurely a more 
inexcuſable error to make differences, where there are none; than to 
attempt to cover them, where there are. Now, as it was never pre- 
tended that, in the paſſages above quoted, the Hebrew word was not 
juſtly tranſlated by the Seventy, and that the ſenſe of both was not 
juſtly expreſſed by the phraſe which our tranſlators had employed in 
the verſion of the Prophets, they had no reaſon for adopting a dit- 
ferent, though it were a ſynonymous phraſe, in rendering the paſlage 
when quoted in the New. What ſhall we ſay then of their employ- 
ing an expreſſion which conveys a very different meaning? 


$ 6. I $HALL produce one example, which, though no quotation, 
yet, having a direct reference to a promiſe often mentioned in the 
Old Teſtament, and made originally to the Patriarchs, ought to have 
been interpreted in the moſt comprehenſive way. Our tranſlators, 
by not attending to this, have rendered a paſlage otherwiſe perſpi- 
cuous perfectly unintelligible. Ka. yap eoper evnyſeropero,, xaJari 
xaxeym; in the common verſion, For unto us was the goſpel 
preached as well as unto tbem. He had been ſpeaking of the 
Iſraelites under Moſes in the wilderneſs. This ſounds ſtrangely in 
Chriſtian ears. That the Goſpel has been preached to us, needs no 
affirmation to convince us: our only difficulty is, to underſtand in 
what ſenſe the Goſpel, or religious inſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt, was 
preached to thoſe who lived and died before his incarnation. Yet it 
icems here to be ſuppoſed that we all know that the Goſpel was 
preached to them, but need to be informed that it has ever been 
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preached to ourſelves. Had it been faid, For wnto them was the 
goſpel preached as well as unto us, we ſhould have diſcovered a mean- 
ing in the ſentence, though we might have been at a loſs to conceive 
in what reſpect it is defenſible. But as it ſtands, we are no leſs 
puzzled about the meaning, than about the truth of the obſervation. 
Now, the literal and proper tranſlation of the word eveyſen:Copa, 
in an inſtant, removes every difficulty. {For «nto us the good tidings 
are publiſhed which were publiſhed to them. What theſe good tidings 
are, is evident from the context. It is the promiſe of reſt to God's 
people. It had been ſhown by the Apoſtle, in the preceding chap- 
ter, that the promiſe firſt made to the patriarchs was not, if I may fo. 
expreſs myſelf, exhauſted by the admiſſion of the Iſraelites into the 
land of Canaan ; that, on the contrary, we learn, from a threat in 
the Pſalms againſt the rebellious, that there was ſtill a nobler country 
and ſuperior happineſs men had to look for, of which the earthly 
| Canaan was but a figure; that therefore we ought to take warning, 
from the example of thoſe whoſe carcaſes fell in- the wilderneſs, to 
beware leſt we alfo forfeit, through unbelief, that glorious inherit- 
ance, the reſt that yet remains for the people of God. Now, as the 
promiſes conveying the good news of reſt, were originally made to 
the fathers, and to Iſrael, according to the fleſh, it was pertinent to 
take notice that we are equally intereſted in them, and that this 
good news of reſt in a happy country afterwards to be enjoyed, is 
declared to us as fully as ever it was to them. This ſenſe, though 
clearly the Apoſtle's, is totally effaced by the miſinterpretation of the 
word c rNαν,⁰e. The Vulgate has, in this place, kept clear of 
the glaring impropriety in the Engliſh verſion. It has fimply, Etenim 


ct nobis nuntiatum eſt quemadmodum et illis, Their common way, 
however, is different. 


$ 7. IN other places, moſt modern tranſlators have been miſled, in 
this article, by implicitly following the Vulgate, which firſt ſet the bad 
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example of tranſlating thoſe paſſages differently in the Old Teſtament and 
in the New. In the paſſage quoted from Paul, and by him from Iſaiah, 
Eraſmus has very well preſerved both the import of the word, and 
the conformity to the way in which it had been always juſtly ren- 
dered in the Prophet. Quam ſhecigſi pedes annuntiantium pacem, an— 
nuntiantium bona! To the ſame purpoſe Caſtalio, who has taken this 
way, which Eraſmus had not done, of rendering alſo the words 
read by our Lord in the ſynagogue, Me ad eta parperibus nuntianda 
miſit. In the other places above referred to, Caſtalio follows the 
common method. Parnperes evangeliunm docentur. Eraſmus, in 
rendering the paſſage quoted from Matthew, has endeavoured to 
comprehend both ways. Paußeres letum accipinnt evangelii nuntium. 
He has in this been copied by the tranſlation of Zuric. "This method 
is quite paraphraſtical. It does not ſavour of the ſimplicity of the 
evangelical ſtyle. If eayſtrov mean lælum nuntium, why did he add 
cvangelii? And if it do not mean lætum nuntium, what had theſe 
words to do in the verſion ? And if the Latin evangelium is of the 
ſame import with the Greek evayſcaoy, the ſentence is a mere tau- 
tology ; as if he ſhould fay, The poor receive the good news of glad 
tidings. And if the import of the adoptive Latin word evangelium, 
which is in fact the caſe, be different from that of the Greek, which 
is fully interpreted by the two words /ztum nuntium, evangelii is a 
mere interpolation. The words of the original are general, and 
have equal latitude of ſignification with the Latin Iætum nuntium, or 
the Engliſh good news, The addition of the word evangeli limits the 
ſenſe, in a way which the Prophet's expreſſion does not warrant. 
Nor does an interpreter's opinion concerning the completion of 
the prophecy (however true, nay, however certain, that opinion 
be) entitle him to expreſs the prediction with greater ſpeciality of 
meaning than has been done by his author. Eraſmus does not ſeem 
himſelf to have been entirely ſatisfied with this circumlocution, as he 
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has rendered the ſame words in Luke in the common way, and in 
this alſo has been followed by the Tigurine tranſlator. Beza has in 
all the paſſages above referred to, (except that in which the Vulgate 


was right), followed the Vulgate, and has been followed by mor 
of the early Proteſtant tranſlators, 


d$ 8. SOME may imagine, that I am here pleading for what, on 
other occaſions, I have ſhown no partiality to, a tranſlation of the 
words ſervilely literal or etymological. But, let it be obſerved, that 
I am never for tracing, in the tranſlation, the etymology of the words 
of the original, when the etymology does not give the juſt import 
of the words, according to the received uſe at the time when the 
ſpeeches or dialogues related were ſpoken, or when the book was 
compoſed. The Greek verb evzyſta:{w, when firſt uſed by the 
Evangeliſts, or the Hebrew wa baſtar, when uſed by the Pro- 
phets, or the Syriac 126 /abar, as moſt probably uſed by our Lord 
and his Apoſtles, conveyed to their countrymen only one and the 


ſame idea, which is preciſely what the phraſe /o bring good tidings 


conveys to us. The appropriation of the word to the religious inſti- 
tution called the Goſpel, is of a later date, and has gradually ariſen 
out of the former uſage. When etymology and uſe perfectly coin- 
cide, as they often do, we cannot be too literal in our interpretations; 


when they differ, which does not ſeldom happen, the latter is to be 
followed, and not the former. 


In ſome reſpeQs ſimilar, though apparently contrary, to the above 
objection, is that of thoſe who urge that our term gel, in its Saxon 
etymology is an exact counterpart to the Greek evxy/ſe\.ov, being 
compounded of two words, which conjoined denote good news. 
But the only pertinent queſtion is, in this caſe, Is this the preſent 
meaning of the Engliſh word goſpel? The firſt objectors would 
aſſign to the Greek word eveyſeor, a ſenſe which it had not during 


our Lord's miniſtry, but which it acquired ſoon after; the ſecond 


would 
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would put upon the Engliſh word gel, a ſenſe which it once had, 
but now has not. That this is the caſe is evident. 

Should one, for example, bring us word '** that an end is put to 
hoſtilities, and that the powers at war have at laſt agreed upon a 
peace, ought we, in reporting this intelligence, to ſay, that one had 
come preaching to us the goſpel of peace? Whoever ſhould expreſs 
himſelf thus, would, I am afraid, be thought to talk both abſurdly 
and prophanely. At leaſt he would be faid to employ a very bold 
and far-fetched metaphor. Yet not the metaphorical, but the pro- 
per expreſſion, in the language of the Apoſtles, would be, evnyſex:raro 
uu ep, Or even exnev;ev pu To evayſenor T1; Eprvns. Joſephus, 
in his Hiſtory of the Jewiſh War '*, acquainting us that Titus ſent to 
his father the good news of his taking Tarichea, ſays, Trog de enn: 
Wag Tia rn terien euaxyſenucerai Tw Tarps To E How would it 
ſound in our ears to render it, preached to his father the geſpel of the 
action? Nothing can be a ſtronger evidence that the Greek phraſes 
above mentioned, and the Engliſh preached the goſpel, are not equi- 
valent. All, therefore, that can be concluded from the primitive im- 
port of the word Go/þe/, in a different, though related, language, is 
that, in the Anglo-Saxon, not the Engliſh, verſion of the New Teſta- 
ment, the word eveyſth.ov was: rightly ſo tranflated. Certain it is, 
however, that the error remarked in the Engliſh verſion, runs through 
all the modern tranſlations, as well as the Vulgate which gave it 
birth, and is a remarkable inſtance of the truth of an obſervation 
formerly made, that ſometimes, by conſulting other verſions, we 
may be confirmed in an error, inſtead of having it corrected. In- 
deed the old Latin tranſlation has ſerved in many things, as will 
appear more fully afterwards, as a model to the tranſlators in the 
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$ 9. Bur, though the noun evayſeaoy was equally unequivocal with 
the verb evzyſe\:Co, in its acceptation in the Old Teſtament, and 
commonly in the Evangeliſts, it muſt be owned that, from its original 
ſignification, it came inſenſibly afterwards to vary and receive other 
meanings, in the way I ſhall now attempt to explain. The word 
occurs very often in the New Teſtament, where, as it is a term of 
principal importance, its different ſignifications deſerve to be inveſti- 
gated with the greateſt accuracy. That the radical ſignification, good 
news, is not only the moſt common, but, in ſome reſpect, a conco- 
mitant of every other meaning affixed to the word, muſt be evident 
to every one who is converſant with the original. Yet this alluſive 
concomitance, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, is an advantage which 
cannot be obtained in a tranſlation. As uſe, which governs language, 
will not bend to our inclinations, we muſt change the word in the 
verſion, when the import of the original name is ſo far different, that 
the ſame term, in another language, will not anſwer ; yet, by chang- 
ing it, we may loſe the emphaſis, which reſults from the alluſion to 
the primitive and predominant application of the word. It will ſome- 
times happen, in a train of reaſoning, where the ſame word is uſed in 
the original in different, but related ſenſes, that the change of the 
correſponding term 1n the verſion will hurt perſpicuity, and yet may 
be neceſſary, becauſe the ſame word in another language, whoſe 


idiom does not admit the ſame extent of ſignification, would hurt it 
more. 


$ 10. Tue firſt meaning of the word then in the New Teſtament, 
eſpecially in the Goſpels, is, as has been obſerved, good news, a ſig- 
nification which, though always implied, is not always what 1s 
chiefly intended ; and therefore the word cannot, witkout a facrifice 
of propriety, be uniformly rendered ſo. The name, from being 
expreſſive of an eminent quality in the diſpenſation introduced by 
the 
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the Meſſiah, and from being moſt frequently applied to it, came 
gradually to ſerve as a name for the diſpenſation itſelf. When it is 
thus employed, it is in our tongue properly rendered gl. This 
js the ſecond meaning of the word.. Of the other ſenſes which it 
nas in Scripture, I ſhall take notice afterwards. The two above 
mentioned are the chief. And, firſt, I ſhall conſider the caſes wherein 
that which I call the litera] and primitive ſignification, ought to be 
retained. 


§ 11. FiRsT then, this ſenſe ought to be retained in the verſion, 
when the word evxyſc\ov is conftrued with a noun ſerving to limit 
Or explain its nature, as 70 evayſenuoy TY EE1VNG, the good newWsS of 
peace, To evayſeuov Ty; Racing, the good news of the reign, It was 
obſerved, on the explanation of the word RCacnun, that the Chriſtian 
economy was foretold under the denomination of the reign of God, 
and the reign of” Heaven 3 and I may add, in the typical language of 
the Pſalms, the reign of David. Now, there were, about the time of 
our Saviour's appearance, many who, from the predictions of the 
Prophets and ſigns of the times, waited, with pious confidence, for 
the conſolation of Iſrael, that is, for the coming of the Lord's Meſ- 
ſiah, and the commencement of his glorious reign. This was the 
great ſubject of comfort to them, amidſt all the diſtreſſes and oppreſ- 
ſions, perſonal or political, under which they groaned. For how erro- 
neous ſoever the prevalent notions concerning the perſon of the 
Meſſiah, and the nature of his reign, were; they agreed in this, that 
they exhibited him as a deliverer, in whoſe time the principal grievances 
of the nation were to be redreſſed; and, in conſequence of this, the 
people looked forwards with faith and hope, but not without a mixture 
of impatience, to that long-deferred, as they then thought, but happy 
era, the miſſion and conſequent reign of the Meſſiah. Freedom to 


the ſlave, releaſe to the priſoner, pardon to the convict, could not 
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be more welcome, or afford matter of greater joy, than the tidings, 
well authenticated, that that bleſſed period, ſpoken of in raptures by 
their Prophets, and deſcribed in the moſt glowing colours of Eaſtern 
poetry, was at length arrived. Hence it is not improbable that, even 
ſome time before the birth of Jeſus, this much wiſhed event came to 
be denominated, by thoſe who expected it, perhaps the majority of 
the nation, the good news (being ſuch in an eminent manner), and 
more explicitly the good news of the reign of God, that is, of the new 
diſpenſation that would obtain under the promiſed Meſſiah. 


$ 12. A NUMBER of ſuchlike phraſes, borrowed from the Pro- 
phets, and from the Pſalms, relating to this event, had become 
current among the people, and were adopted both by our Lord and 
by John his harbinger. Thus the Meſſiah himſelf is ſtyled 5 ep 
vos, he that cometh, not he that ſhould come, as it is leſs properly 
rendered in the common verſion, it being an abbreviation of that 
expreſſion of the Pſalmiſt **, He that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
Now it is manifeſt that, when firſt the Baptiſt, then our Lord him- 
ſelf, and laſtly his Apoſtles, in his lifetime, announced publicly the 
approach of this reign; they announced what the generality of the 
people would immediately, and without difficulty, apprehend. I 
do not mean, that they would underſtand the nature of the reign or 
ſpiritual dominion to be eſtabliſhed ; for this is what few or none 
did ; but that they would immediately underſtand it to relate to the 
acceſſion of the Meſhah, their great deliverer, to that ſovereignty 
with which they had learnt from the Prophets, and from the ſcribes, 
that he was to be inveſted. The diſpenſation, therefore, is properly 
uſhered in with an authoritative call to all men to amend their lives, 
and prepare for the reign of the Meſſiah, the expeQation and joy of 
God's people, juſt about to commence. Nothing, therefore, could 


be 
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be more ſuitable, and, though alarming to the wicked, nothing could 
be more conſolatory to the pious, at the time the nation was in ſub- 
jection to a foreign and oppreſſive yoke, than ſuch ſeaſonable in- 
formation. Nothing conſequently can be better accommodated to 
what muſt have been the ſentiments and proſpects of the people at that 
time, or can more accurately expreſs the full import of the original, 
#npuoowy To c, ei ? Th; (Carman Ts Oer, than this literal and plain 
verſion, Proclaiming the glad tidings of the rugn of” God. This con- 
veys to us, at this moment, the ſame ideas which, in thoſe circum- 
ances, mult have been conveyed by the words of the ſacred hiſtorian, 
into the mind of every Jewiſh reader at the time. 


$13. ON the contrary, the expreſſion in the vulgar tranſlation, 
preaching the goſpel of the kingdom of God, mult have been to ſuch a 
reader unintelligible ; as even to us, when we abſtract from the fa- 
miliarity occaſioned by cuſtom, which is apt to impoſe upon us, it 
appears both obſcure and improper. Caſtalio, in one place“, de- 
parts, if poſſible, ftill farther from the ſenſe, rendering it regiun 
publicans evangelium, “ publiſhing the royal goſpel.” Not to men- 
tion the futility of the term royal, applied in a way which renders it 
a mere expletive, the very ſubje& publiſhed, J Parinun, the reign, 
is juſtled out to make room for a ſplendid but unmeaning epithet. 
Our Lord, we find from the Evangeliſts, ſpoke to his countrymen 
in the dialect of their own Scriptures, and uſed thoſe names to which 
the reading of the Law and the Prophets, either in the original, or in 
the verſions then uſed, had fanuliarized them. Our tranſlators, and 
indeed moſt European tranflators, repreſent him as uſing words 
which, even in their own tranſlations of the Old Teſtament, never occur, 
and to which, in fact, there is nothing there that correſponds in 
meaning, The people had all heard of the reign of the Meſſiah, to 
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be eſtabliſhed in the latter times, and conſidered the arrival of that 
period as the happieſt tidings with which they could be made ac- 
quainted. But of the Go/þel they had never heard before. What 
* is this you call the Goſpel ?” they would naturally aſk; * and 
„ what does the Gofpel of a kingdom mean? Theſe are words to 
which our ears are ſtrangers. No mention is made of ſuch things in 
the Law, in the Prophets, or in the Plalms. 


$ 14. Now, if the terms muſt have been altogether unintelligible 
to Jews, they are, even to us Chriſtians, both obſcure and improper. 
Firſt, obſcure, becauſe indefinite. It does not appear eaſy in ſuch 
circumſtances, as thoſe under conſideration, to aſſign. a preciſe mean- 
ing to the word Gofþcl, We commonly underſtand by it the whole 
religious inſtitution of Jeſus, including both doctrines and precepts. 
Nothing can be plainer than that this 1s not the meaning of the term 
here. The very words which were preached or promulgated, are ex- 
preſsly mentioned, and compriſed in a ſingle ſentence :: MeTavoerre, nyſe 
ve N Paoinein Tw wguvwy., Beſides, the Apoſtles, who, in our Lord's 
lifetime, received this commiſſion, were not yet qualified for teach- 
ing the ſyſtem of doctrine implied under the name goſpel, becauſe, in 
fact, they did not know it themſelves. They had then no notion of 
a Meſſiah but as a temporal prince and mighty conqueror, or of 
his kingdom but as a ſecular monarchy, more extenſive than, but 
of the ſame nature with, thoſe which had preceded, to wit, the 
Aſſyrian, the Perſian, the Macedonian empires, or, that which was 
in being at the time, the Roman. Not one of their hearers could 
have been more prejudiced, than the Apoſtles themſelves were at that 
time, againſt a ſuffering Saviour, who was to expire in agonies and 
infamy on the croſs. | 
Now, let people but coolly reflect, and then put the queſtion to 
themſelves ; If we ſet aſide theſe important truths, the death, and 
conſequently the reſurrection of Jefus Chriſt, his victory over the 


enemies 
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enemies of our ſalvation, and his purchaſe of ſpiritual and eternal 
bleſſings by his blood ; of all which the Apoſtles were then ignorant, 
and againſt moſt of which, when firſt informed of them, they were 
as much prejudiced as any Phariſee, what will remain of that which 
we denominate the Goſpel, in contradiſtinction to Judaiſm? The 
doQrine of the Goſpel is manifeſtly what the Apoſtles were not qua- 
lified to teach, till they were enlightened by the deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt on the day of Pentecoſt, after our Lord's aſcenſion. Nay, 
they were, after his reſurrection, when they knew more than for- 
merly, expreſsly commanded, before they ſhould attempt to teach 
that doctrine, to wait the promiſed illumination from above“ . But 
they had been, long before, ſufhciently qualified to announce the ap- 
proach of this diſpenſation, and to warn men to forſake their fins, 
and to prepare for the appearance of their Lord and King. Further, 
if the term go/þel here be rather indefinite, how does this addition, 7 
the kingdom, ſerve either to illuſtrate or to limit the import of that term? 
And an addition, which anſwers neither of theſe purpoſes, cannot fail 
fill farther to darken it. 


$ 15. Bur, ſecondly, that expreſſion in our language is, in thoſe in- 
ſtances, alſo improper; becauſe there is no meaning which uſe has 
affixed to the Engliſh word go/pe/, that expreſſes the ſenſe of the 
original. And, as it has been ſhown that our term does not there 
{uit the word eveyſeaor, I mean afterwards to ſhow that the word 
preaching does not exactly convey the ſenſe of xy2urowy, At the 
ſame time it is acknowledged, on*the other hand, that the word 
evzy[eaoy is, in many places, in the Epiſtles of Paul, rightly rendered 
Goſpel. But this is manifeſtly, as has been ſhown, a ſecondary ſenſe 
of later date. x 


§ 16. I OBSERVED, that when the word evxyſtaoy is conſtrued 
with a noun ſerving to limit or explain its nature, it ought to be 


137 Acts, i. 4. 8. 
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rendered good news. But every regimen is not to be underſtood as 
ſerving this purpoſe. Thus, when it is followed with Inrz Xpios 
with Ts Kupiz, or 2 Oer, which denote the author, it is juſtly re- 
garded as a name for the diſpenſation, and properly rendered Go/þel. 
In the phraſe ro eveyſenov Tv Xx gg, not preceded by Inoz, the regi- 
men may denote either the author or the ſubject. In the firſt view, 
it is he Gofpel of Chriſt, that is, inſtituted by him; in the ſecond, 
the good news of the Meſſiah, that is, concerning him. There are, 
perhaps, a few other caſes in which the choice may be a matter of 
indifference. But, in moſt caſes, the regimen aſcertains the ſenſe. 
Thus, To evzyſeaov T1; ezpyvn; ** can be no other than the good news 
of peace, The addition plainly indicates the ſubject. For the ſame 
reaſon, To euzyſenov T1; xaos Te Oe, is the good news of the fa- 
vour of God ; To evaryſeduov Tyg owrnping vauwy '**, the good news of your 
ſalvation. The words in the common verſion, the go/þel of your hal- 
vation, are mere words, and convey no meaning to Engliſh ears.— 
The ſecond caſe wherein the word always may, and commonly ſhould, 
be rendered good news, and not goſpel, is when it is conſtrued with 
xnourow I proclarm or publiſh. The juſtneſs of this obſervation will 
be manifeſt, from what I ſhall afterwards obſerve on the import of 
that verb in the Goſpels and Accs. 


F 17. Tux third caſe is, when it clearly refers to a different ſub- 
ject from what is commonly with us denominated the Goſpel. Un- 
der this, perhaps, may be ranked ſome of the examples which alſo 
come under the firſt caſe mentioned. For inſtance, ro evayſthov Ty; 
TWTTBIAG éu , the good news of your ſalvation, For here the tidings 
to which the Apoſtle refers, was not the embaſly itſelf of peace by 
Jeſus Chriſt ; but it was the cordial reception which the Epheſians 
had given to that embaſſy, and which was to him who loved them, 
good news, becauſe a pledge of their ſalvation. Under the ſame caſe 


113 Eph. vi. 15. 139 Acts, xx. 24. 14 Eph. i. 13. 


alſo, 
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alſo, in my opinion, we ought to claſs that famous paſſage in the 
Apocalypſe '**, 7 ſaw another angel fly in the midſt of heaven, having 
the everlaſting goſpel (ſo are the words eyovra evayſeAoy cuwioy rendered 
in the common verſion), 7% preach to them that dwell on the carth ; 
and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people, ſaying with a 
loud voice, Fear God and give glory to him, for the hour of his judgment 
is come, and worſhip him, &c. My reaſons are, firſt, we are ex- 
preſsly informed what the angel had to proclaim, xyeurorev, which is 
all contained in the 7th verſe, and relates to a particular event long 
poſterior to the firſt propagation of the Goſpel, namely, the ven- 
geance God would take on the perſecutors of his church, expreſſed in 
theſe words, The hour of his judgment is come. The reſt of the verſe 
is to be underſtood merely as a warning naturally ſuggeſted by the 
occaſion. Nor let it be urged, that the approach of the hour of judg- 
ment looks rather like-bad news than good. It frequently holds, that 
the tidings which to one are the moſt doleful, are to another the moſt 
joyous. The viſions and prophecies of that Book are all directed to 
the churches of Chriſt, and intended for their uſe. To cruſh their 
enemies was to relieve the churches: the defeat of the one was the 
victory of the other. Secondly, what the angel had to promulgate, is 
not called To evey/e\ov, as the word is almoſt uniformly uſed, when 
referring to the Chriſtian diſpenſation, but ſimply evzyſeaov, not the 
Toſpet, the inſtitution of Chriſt, - not that which is emphatically ſtyled 
the good news, but barely good news, It is ſtyled aναν,, everlaſting, 
with the ſame propriety, and in the ſame latitude, as things of long 
duration, or of permanent conſequences, are often in Scripture ſo 
denominated, 


$ 18. AGAIN, let 1t be dbſerved, that by the Engliſh word £0/hel, 
we do not always mean preciſely the lame thing, The predominant 
ſenſe is doubtleſs the religious inſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt, But this is 
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not invariably its meaning. Early in the church the word evayſcauov 
was employed to denote, and, in one paſſage of the New Teſtament, 
actually denotes, the hiſtory of the life, teaching, death, and reſur- 
rection of the Son of God. It is in this ſenſe that the four hiſtories 
or narratives, written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, contain- 
ing memoirs of that extraordinary Perſonage, have, from the earlieſt 
antiquity, been titled evayſeaz, Gofpels, The word is thus uſed by 
Mark“, Apyy rs evayſtas Ince Xpipe, The beginning of the Goſpel of 
Feſus Chrift, I confeſs, however, that it would not be eaſy to de- 
cide, whether this ought to be accounted part of the ſacred text, or 
atitle afterwards prefixed (as were the names of the penmen, by ſome 
of the ſirſt tranſcribers), which may have been inadvertently admit- 
ted into the text. But whether this application be ſcriptural or not, 
it is very ancient, and has obtained univerſally in the church. The 
Engliſh word has preciſely the ſame application. It may be proper 
here to remark, that though the Greek word evzyſc\.:ov has been 
adopted by the Syriac interpreters, yet, in the hiſtorical part, they 
admit it only into the titles of the four Goſpels, in the ſenſe laſt 
mentioned, and into the firſt verſe of Mark's Goſpel, where the 
ſenſe is the ſame. Their uſe of the Greek word in theſe places is 
exactly ſimilar to the uſe which our tranſlators have made of the 
words of the Septuagint, Gene/is and Exodus, which ſerve for names to 
the two firſt Books of the Pentateuch, but which they have never 
employed in the body of the work, where the words yero;5 and 
eZo%; occur in that verſion. Thus in every other paſſage of the 
Goſpels, and Acts, evayſen.ov is rendered KNNAD /abartha, a plain 
Syriac word of the ſame ſignification and ſimilar origin. In this 
the Syriac interpreters appear to have acted more judiciouſly than 
the Latin, as they have been ſenſible of the impropriety of darken- 
ing ſome of the plaineſt, but moſt important declarations, by the 
unneceſſary introduction of an exotic term which had no meaning, 


692 2. 2. 


Or 
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or at leaſt not the proper meaning in their language. In Paul's 
Epiſtles, I acknowledge, they have ſeveral times adopted the Greek 
word; but let it be obſerved that, in theſe, the term evzy[e\ov is fre- 
quently employed in a different ſenſe. This has in part appeared 
already, but will be till more evident from what immediately fol- 
lows. 


§ 19. Tux fourth ſenſe of ua in the New Teſtament is the 
miniſtry of the Goſpel. In this acceptation I find the word uſed 
oftener than once by the Apoſtle Paul. Thus, God is my witneſs, 
whom I ſerve, with my ſhirit, in the Golpel of his Son“, ev Tw cual, 
that is, in the miniſtry of the Goſpel, or in diſpenſing the Goſpel of 
his Son. This is one of the paſſages in which the Syriac interpreter 
has retained the original word. In another place“, What is my 
reward then? Verily that when I preach the Goſpel, I may make the 
Goſpel of Chriſt, ro evayſehov, without charge ; that is, that the mi- 
niſtry of the Goſpel of Chriſt may not by me be rendered chargeable. 
This the context plainly ſhows; for this is the only expence he 1s 
here ſpeaking of. I think for perſpicuity's ſake, the word miniſiry 
ſhould have been uſed in the tranſlation, as the Engliſh name Gel 
hardly admits this meaning. Nor are theſe the only places wherein 
the word has this ſignification **, 


$20, I 0BSERVE allo, in the Epiſtles of this Apoſtle, a ſiſth meaning, or 
at leaſt a particular application of the firſt general meaning, good news. 
It ſometimes denotes, not the whole Chriſtian diſpenſation, but ſome 
particular doctrine or promiſe, ſpecially meriting that denomination. 
In this ſenſe Paul uſes the word, writing to the Galatians '*, The 
particular doctrine to which he gives the pertinent appellation 


ev2y/eov, good news, is the free admiſſion of the Gentiles into the 


Rom. i. 9. 1 Cor. ix. 18, “ See 2 Cor, viii, 18. and Phil. iv. 15. 0 zj. 8. 
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church of Chriſt, without ſubjeQting them to circumciſion, and the 
other - ceremonies of the law. This, conſidering the Jewiſh preju- 
dices at that time, accounts for the reſerve which he uſed at Jeru- 
ſalem, where, by his own repreſentation, he imparted privately to 
the diſciples of chief diſtinction, and conſequently of moſt enlarged 
knowledge and ſentiments, that doctrine which he publicly pro- 
claimed in Gentile countries. I think it is this which the Apoſtle 
ſometimes, by way of diſtinction, denominates his Goſpel, For, 
though there was no diſcordancy in the doctrine taught by the dif- 
ferent Apoſtles, yet to him and Barnabas, the Apoſtles of the un- 
circumciſion, it was ſpecially committed to announce every where 
among the heathen, God's gracious purpoſe of receiving them, un- 
circumciſed as they were, into the church of Chriſt. Accordingly, 
as he proceeds in his argument“, the Goſpel, or good news, 
evzyſeaov, ſent to the Gentiles, is expreſsly contraſted with that ſent 
to the Jews. | = | | 

This ſeems alſo to be the ſenſe of the word in another paſſage , 
where what he calls ro euxyſe\ov pes, he deſcribes as pwv5npov xporog 


%% TE rympevrov, kept ſecret for ages, but now made known to all 
nations for the obedience of the faith. For, in this manner, be oftener 


than once ſpeaks of the call of the Gentiles. In all ſuch paſſages, it 
is better to retain the general term good news in the verſion. This 


appellation is, in ſome reſpec, evidently applicable to them all, whereas 
the term Go/þel is never thus underſtood in our language. 


«97 Gal. 3.5. 145 Rom. xvi. 25. 
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PART III. 
Of the Phraſe 1 xůͤ di dAανν 


NOTHER title, by which the religious inſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt 

is ſometimes denominated, is I xawn ,t which is almoſt 
always, in the writings of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, rendered by 
our tranſlators the New Teſtament. Yet the word 9ia9yy by itſelf is, 
except in a very few places, always there rendered not Tęſament, 
but Covenant. It is the Greek word whereby the Seventy have uni- 
formly tranſlated the Hebrew n berith, which our tranſlators in the 
Old Teſtament have invariably rendered Covenant. That the He- 
brew term correſponds much better to the Engliſh word Covenant, 
though not in every caſe perfectly equivalent, than to Tefament, 
there can be no queſtion: at the ſame time it muſt be owned that 
the word d , in claſhcal uſe, is more frequently rendered Te/ta- 
ment. The proper Greek word for Covenant is ow9qzy, which is 


not found in the New Teſtament, and occurs only thrice in the 


Septuagint. It is never there employed for rendering the Hebrew 
_ berith, though, in one place, it is ſubſtituted for a term nearly ſyno- 
nymous. That the ſcriptural ſenſe of the word 9:49 is more fitly 
expreſſed by our term Covenant, will not be doubted by any body 
who conſiders the conſtant application of the Hebrew word ſo ren- 
dered in the Old Teſtament, and of the Greek word, in moſt places 
at leaſt, where it is uſed in the New. What has led tranſlators, an- 
cient and modern, to render it Te/fament, is, I imagine, the manner 
wherein the author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews argues“, in al- 
luſion to the claſſical acceptation of the term. But however much 
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it was neceſſary to give a different turn to the expreſſion in that 
paſſage, in order to make the author's argument as intelligible to the 
Engliſh, as it is in the original to the Greek, reader; this was not a 
ſufficient reaſon for giving a verſion to the word, in other places, that 
neither ſuits the context, nor is conformable to the eſtabliſhed uſe of 
the term, in the ſacred writings. 


-—— —ů N 


\ 2. Tux term Ne is added to diſtinguiſh it from the Old Cove- 
nant, that is, the diſpenſation of Moſes. I cannot help obſerving 
here by the way, that often the language of theological ſyſtems, ſo 
far from aſſiſting us to underſtand the language of holy writ, tends 
rather to miſlead us. The two Covenants are always in Scripture 
the two diſpenſations, or religious inſtitutions; that under Moſes is 
the Old, that under the Meſſiah is the New. I do not deny that in 
the latitude wherein the term is uſed in holy writ, the command 
under the ſanction of death which God gave to Adam in paradiſe; 
may, like the ordinance of circumciſion, with ſufficient propriety be 
termed a Covenant; but it is pertinent to obſerve that it is never ſo 
denominated in Scripture ; and that, when mention is made in the 
Fpiſtles, of the two Covenants, the Old and the New; or the firſt 
and the ſecond (for there are two ſo called by way of eminence), 
there appears no reference to any thing that related to Adam. In 
all ſuch places Moſes and Jeſus are contraſted, the Jewiſh economy 
and the Chriſtian, Mount Sinai in Arabia, whence the law was pro- 
mulged, and Mount Sion in Jeruſalem, where the Goſpel was firſt. 
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$ -. IT is proper to obſerve further that, from ſignifying the two 
religious diſpenſations, they came ſoon to denote the books, wherein 
what related to theſe diſpenſations was contained; the ſacred writings 


of the Jews being called 1 Tana d:a9yn, and the writings ſuperadded 
5 
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by the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, 7 xE 0:zImn We have one ex- 
ample in Scripture, of this uſe of the former appellation. The 
Apoſtle ſays '**, ſpeaking of his countrymen, Until this day remaineth 
the veil untalen away in the reading of the Old Teſtament, emi ty 
avaryvwortr Y THAGIGOS d . The word in this application is al- 
ways rendered in our language Tefament. We have in this followed 
the Vulgate, as moſt modern tranſlators alſo have done. In the 
Geneva French, the word is rendered both ways in the title, that 
the one may ſerve for explaining the other, Le nouveau Teftament, 
c'eſt à dire La nouvelle alliance, &c. in which they copied Beza, who 
ſays, Tefltamentum novum, ſive Fedus novum. That the ſecond ren- 
dering of the word is the better verhon, is unqueſtionable ; but the 
title appropriated by cuſtom to a particular book, is on the ſame 
| footing with a proper name, which is hardly conſidered as a ſubje& 
of criticiſm. Thus we call Cæſar's Diary, Cz/ar's Commentaries, 
from their Latin name, though very different in meaning, from the 


Engliſh word. 


F 
Of the Name 0 Xęigos- 


1 only other term neceſſary to be examined here, is 0 xe, 
the Meſſiah, or tbe Chriſt, in Engliſh rendered, according to 
the etymology of the word, the anointed; for ſo both the Hebrew 
Mun, Mehbiach, and the Greek pipes ſignify ; and from the ſound 
of theſe are formed our names Maſſiab and Chri//. What firſt gave 
riſe to the term, was the ceremony of anointing, by which the kings. 


and the high-prieſts of God's people, and ſometimes the Prophets“, 
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were conſecrated and admitted to the exerciſe of their holy functions: 
for all theſe functions were accounted holy among the Iſraelites. As 
this conſecration was conſidered as adding a ſacredneſs to their per- 
ſons, it ſerved as a guard againſt violence from the reſpe& had to 
religion. Its efficacy this way was remarkably exemplified in David. 


By this conſideration principally, as he acknowledges, he was re- 

| ſtrained from avenging himſelf on Saul his enemy, who ſought his 
life, when he had it in his power to kill him. The Lord forbid '*, 
ſaid he, that I fbould do this thing unto my maſter, the Lord 's anointed, 
to ftretch forth mine hand againſt him, ſeeing he is the anointed of the 
Lord. The word here tranſlated anointed is, as in other places, in 
Hebrew Mez/jah, and in the Greek of the Seventy, Chriſt. It was 
a term, therefore, in its original uſe, applicable to all the ſucceſſion 
of kings and high-prieſts, good and bad, of the people of Iſrael. 
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§ 2. Bor as the king and the high-prieſt were the heads of the 
whole nation, the one in civil, the other in religious matters, the 
term anointed, that is Meffah or Chrift, might, not improbably, ſerve, 
by a figure, to denote the chief, head, or principal of any claſs or 
people. So thinks the learned Grotius. Thus the high-prieſt is 
ſometimes diſtinguiſhed from ordinary prieſts by the title the anointed 
prieſt ; in the Septuagint 0 zepevg 0 xg505 ; though this, I own, is not 
a proof of the point, ſince he was literally ſo diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt ***, But that the word is ſometimes applied, when, in the literal 
ſenſe, no anointing had been uſed, cannot be queſtioned. In this 
way it is applied to Cyrus the Perſian monarch by the Prophet 
Iſaiah ***, Thus faith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus: yet Houbi- 
gant, differing from his uſual manner, renders the words, de undo 


* nz at 
—— =. 
3 4 


152 1 Sam. Xxiv. 6. f appear, that this practice deſcended to other 
*53 The ſons of Aaron were indeed all ordinary prieſts. 

anointed, in their father's lifetime, by the “ If, xlv. 1. 

expreſs command of God ; but it does not 
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fo Cyro. But whether the import of this expreſſion be, that Cyrus was 
a chief among kings, a moſt eminent ſovereign, as Grotius ſeems to 
imagine, or that he was ſelected of God for the reſtoration of Judah, 
and the rebuilding of the temple of Jeruſalem, the only temple dedicated 
to the true God, may be made a queſtion. For my part, I am inclin- 
able to think that it is rather this latter interpretation which conveys 
the Prophet's idea, and the meaning intended by the Spirit of God. 
And to this interpretation the context entirely agrees. The word 
was alſo employed to denote thoſe ſpecially favoured of God, as were 
the Patriarchs Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; concerning whom he is 
repreſented by the Pſalmiſt '**, as having ſaid, Touch not mine anointed, 
The word is in the plural number, Tor xe! pe, in the Vulgate 
Chriſtos meos, which, in our idiom, is not diſtinguiſhed from the ſin- 
gular. Now there is no ground from Scripture to believe that any 
of them was in the literal ſenſe anointed. 


$ 3. Bor the moſt eminent uſe and application of the word is 
when it is employed as the title of that ſublime Perſonage typified 
and predicted from the beginning, who was to prove, in the moſt 
exalted ſenſe, the Redeemer and Lord of God's people. He is 
ſpoken of by the Prophets under ſeveral characters, and, amongſt 
others, under this 7 God's anointed, the Meſhah or the Chriſt. 
Thoſe of the Prophets, who ſeem more eſpecially to have appro- 
priated this title, formerly more common, to the Mediator of the 
New Covenant, were the royal Prophet David“, Haiah '**, and 
Daniel“. The firſt repreſents him as anointed of God King of 
God's heritage, the ſecond as ſet apart and conſecrated to be the 
Meſſenger of good tidings to the inhabitants of the earth, the third 
as appointed to make expiation for the fins of the people. 


"5+ Pſal. cv. 15. 1Chr, xvi. 22.3 Pſal, ii. 2. 0 Iſaiah, xli, 1, Kc. 7 Dan, ix. 25,26. 
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$ 4. IT deſerves to be remarked, that in the Engliſh tranſlation of 
the Old Teſtament, the word is always rendered anointed, to whom- 
ſoever applied, except in the two verſes of Daniel quoted in the 
margin, where it is tranſlated Meſiab. In the New Teſtament, the 
correſponding Greek word is always rendered Chriſt, and commonly 
without the article. In this our interpreters have been ſo uniform, 
that they have even employed the word Chriſti, where the paſſage is a 
quotation and literal tranſlation from the Old Teſtament, in which the 
Hebrew word, though perfectly equivalent, had been by themſelves 
rendered anointed. Thus, the rulers were gathered together againſt 
the Lord and againſt his Chriſt, zata ru Xęigu avre, The words are 
quoted from the ſecond Pſalm, where they had ſaid, again? his 
anointed. The change here is the more remarkable, as there is a 
dlain reference to the meaning of the word 1n the very next ſentence: 
For of a truth againſt thy holy child Feſus, whom thou haſt anointed, 
ov exeioas, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and people 
of Iſrael, were gathered together. 


§ 5. In the Vulgate, in all the places of the Old Teſtament above 
referred to, it is tranſlated Chriſtus. So it is alſo in Houbigant, ex- 
cept where it is applied to Cyrus, as mentioned d 2. Whereas, in 
regard to Cyrus, it is in the Vulgate, Hæc dicit Dominus Chriſto meo 
Cyro, The ſame appellation is alſo given to King Saul, Dixitque 
David ad viros ſuos, Propitius fit mibi Dominus, ne fuciam hanc rem 
domino meo, Chriſto Domini, ut mittam manum meam in eum, quia 
Chriſtus Domini ęſt. In the Pſalms, Nolite tangere Chriſtos meos, and 
adverſus Dominum et adverſus Chriſtum ejus. In Daniel alſo the word 
is in the ſame way rendered. Here indeed, and in the laſt- men- 
tioned paſſage from the Pſalms, as no Chriſtian can well doubt the 
reference to the Meſſiah, there is not ſo great an appearance of im- 


Acts, iv. 26, 27. 
propriety ; 
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propriety z yet, when applied to the high-prieſt, they have not ſaid 
chriſtus, but unctus, giving the import of the word as it was literally 
applicable to him. Otherwiſe the term Chriſtus might have been 
uſed at leaſt as properly of the high-prieſt, who was, in one reſpect, 
a figure of our Lord, as either of a heathen prince, or even of a bad 
king of Iſrael. All the other Latin tranſlators, except Leo de Juda, 
if I remember right, uſe wndus, not only in ſpeaking of the prieſt, 
but alſo in relation to Cyrus and Saul; and wherever they have not 
oblerved a direct reference to the Lord Jeſus. Leo, in the paſſage 


above quoted from Samuel, uſes both words, ugs and wndus, in 


relation to Saul, where he probably introduces the latter word for 
explaining the former. Servet me Dominus, ne rem i/tam defignem 
contra dominum meum meſſiam Domini, ut ſcilicet inferam ci manum ; eſt 
enim unfus Domini. To Cyrus alſo he applies the word meas. In 
Daniel, Leo, Caſtalio, and Houbigant, all uſe the word meas : 
Junius uſes chriſtus with the Vulgate, both there and in the ſecond 
Pſalm, in which laſt mentioned place Leo alſo uſes chriſlus. About 
other modern tranſlations it is not neceflary here to enquire. It is 
ſufficient to obſerve that at, and for many years before, the time of 
our Lord's appearing, the term was underſtood to denote the great 
Deliverer and Prince whom God had promiſed, by his Prophets, to 


ſend, for the comfort and redemption of his people. 


$ 6. LeT us now conſider a little the uſe of the term in the New 
Teſtament. If we were to judge by the common verſion, or even 
by moſt verſions into modern tongues, we ſhould conſider the word 
as rather a proper name than an appellative, or name of office, and 
ſhould think of it only as a ſurname given to our Lord. Our tranſ- 
lators have contributed greatly to this miſtake, by very ſeldom prefix- 
ing the article before Chri/t, though it is rarely wanting in the ori- 


ginal. The word chriſt was at firſt as much an appellative as the 
Vol. I. : 1 | word 
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word baptiſt was, and the one was as regularly accompanied with 
the article as the other. Yet our tranſlators, who always ſay the 
bapti/t, have, one would think, ſtudiouſly avoided ſaying the chriſt. 
This may appear to ſuperficial readers an inconſiderable difference; 
but the addition of the article will be found, when attended to, of 
real conſequence, for conveying the meaning in Engliſh, with the 
ſame perſpicuity and propriety with which it is conveyed in Greek. 
So much virtue there is in the article, which, in our idiom, is never 
prefixed to the name of a man, though it is invariably prefixed to a 
name of office (unleſs where ſome pronoun, or other appropriating 
expreſſion, renders it unneceſſary), that without it the ſenſe is al- 
ways darkened, and ſometimes marred. Thus, in ſuch expreſſions. 
as theſe, This Jeſus whom I preach unto you is Chriſt *? : Paul teſtified 
to the Jews that Teſus was Chriſt" : Showing by the Scriptures that 
Feſus was Chriſt ©; the unlearned reader forms no diſtin& appre- 
henſion, as the common application of the words leads him uni- 
formly to conſider Jeſus and Chriſt, as no other than the name and 
the ſurname of the ſame perſon. It would have conveyed to ſuch a 
reader preciſely the ſame meaning to have ſaid, Paul teſtiſied to the 


Jeros that Chrift was Jeſus ; and ſo of the reſt. The article alone, 


therefore, in ſuch caſes, adds conſiderable light to the expreſſion; yet 
no more than what the words of the hiſtorian manifeſtly convey to 
every reader who underſtands his language. It ſhould be, therefore, 
Paul teſtified to the Fewws that Feſus was the chriſt, or the meſſiah, &c. 


Many other examples might be brought to the ſame purpoſe ; but 
theſe are ſufficient. 


$ 7. BUT it may be aſked, Is the word Chriſt then never to be 
underſtood in the New Teſtament as a proper name; but always as 
having a direQ reference to the office or dignity ? I anſwer that, 
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without queſtion, this word, though originally an appellative, came 
at length, from the frequency of application to one individual, and 
only to one, to ſupply the place of a proper name. What would 
contribute to haſten this effect, was the commonneſs of the name 
Jeſus among the Jews at that time, which rendered an addition ne- 
ceſſary for diſtinguiſhing the perſon. The remark of Grotius is not 
without foundation, that, in proceſs of time, the name Jeu, was very 
much dropped, and Chr:/?, which had never been uſed before as the 


proper name of any perſon, and was, for that very reaſon, a better 


diſtinction, was ſubſtituted for it; inſomuch that, among the heathen, 
our Lord came to be more known by the latter than by the former. 
This uſe ſeems to have begun ſoon after his aſcenſion. In his life- 
time, it does not appear that the word was ever uſed in this manner; 
nay, the contrary is evident from ſeveral paſſages of the Goſpels. 
But the Evangeliſts wrote ſome years after the period above men— 
tioned, and therefore, the more perfectly to notify the ſubject of their 
hiſtory, they adopted the practice common among Chriſtians at 
that time, which was to employ the word as a ſurname for the ſake 
of diſtinction. This was eſpecially proper in the beginning of their 
narrative, for aſcertaining the perſon whoſe hiſtory they were to 
write. Thus Matthew begins, The lineage of Feſus Chriſt“; and a 


little after , Now the birth of Feſus Chrift happened thus, Mark, in 


like manner, The beginning of the goſpel of Feſus Cbriſt. In all 
the three places it is Inos Xewe, Jeſus Chri/t, not Ines Ts Xpios, 
Jeſus the Chriſt, or the Meſſiah. 


Matthew and Mark, as was juſt now obſerved, name him fo, in 
introducing their Goſpels ; but it deſerves to be remarked that they 
do not afterwards, in their hiſtory, either name him ſo themſelves, cr 
mention this name as given him by any of his contemporaries : nay, 
the very profeſſion of Peter, and the doubts railed by his enemies in 
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regard to his being 5 Agi, the meſſiab, or the chriſt, and his never 
being named familiarly, either by them or by others, during that pe- 
710d, Inc X p15"05, but ſimply I,7s; or & Inos;, which occurs in the 
four Goſpels upwards of five hundred times, put it beyond doubt, that 
the word was never applied to him as a proper name, whilſt he re- 
mained on this earth. It was at that time always underſtood as the 
denomination of the dignity or office to which ſome believed him 
entitled, others diſbelieved, and many doubted. The names uſed 
both by Matthew and by Mark, in the beginning of their Goſpels, 
and by John in the introductory part of his“; for Luke does not 
adopt this manner in his Goſpel; ſhow only the uſage whicli obtained 
at the time when they wrote, but not when their Lord was living 
upon the earth. In the laſt of the four Goſpels, he is in one place“ 
repreſented as calling himſelf Jeſus Chriſt in an addreſs to God; but 
this is {o ſingular, that I cannot help ſuſpecting an accidental omiſſion 
of the article; and that the clauſe mult have {tood originally ov ame 
Se. Nag Inrev Tov xpiro, Feſus the meſſiab whom thou haſt ſent, But 
whatever be in this, we are warranted to conclude, from the uniform 
tenour of all the Goſpels, that x67, in this paſſage, muſt be under- 
ſtood as the name of his office. Now, for the very ſame reaſon for 
which our tranſlators have rendered o Fa77:o79;, uniformly the bap- 
ti, with the article, they ought to have rendered 0 yporo;, the chriſt, 
or the meſſiah, with the article. By not doing it, they have thrown 
much obſcurity on ſome paſſages, and weakened others. 


$8. TuovGn in the Epiſtles it may be ſometimes difficult, but is | 
ſeldom of conſequence, to determine whether Xg:o7c5 be an appella- 
tive or a proper name, there is rarely in the Goſpels, with which I 
am here more immediately concerned, any difficulty that can retard 
an attentive and judicious critic, Such will be ſenſible, that what- 
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ever was the caſe afterwards, the word Chriſt, during the period 
comprehended in the Goſpel hiſtory, was employed ſolely to ex- 
preſs the oflice or dignity wherewith he was inveſted, as the Apoſtle 
of God, for the redemption of the world. Accordingly, when it is 
uſcd in the Goſpels, the ſtreſs of the ſentence lies commonly on the 
ſigniſication of that word. Peter, in his ſolemn confeſſion, fays ”, 
Me believe and are ſure that thou art 6 xpsTo;, the chriſt, the meſſiah, 
the Son of the living Ged. Here the ſubſtance of his declared belief 
lies much in the import of this term. Our tranſlators have conſidered 
this as ſo evident that, in the parallel paſſages in other Goſpels, they 
have departed from their ordinary practice, and rendered it the chriſt, 
and in this paſſage, leſs properly hat chriſt. In other places where 
propriety equally required the article, they have not given it. 

Of feveral which might be quoted, I ſhall mention only one ex- 
ample in the queſtion put by Jeſus to the Phariſees: T. up Joxe; 
Fe Te , which our tranſlators render, hat think ye of Chriſt? 
The word uſed in this manner, without any article definite or inde- 
finite, or any other term to aſcertain the meaning, muſt, in our idiom, 
be a proper name; and, as here propoſed by Jeſus, can be under- 
ſtood no otherwiſe by an unlearned reader than as intended for 
drawing forth their ſentiments concerning himſelf. To ſuch the 
queſtion mult appear identical with What think ye of Jeſus? A name 
of office is never uſed in ſo indiſtindt a manner. For example, we 
may ſay indefinitely, What think ye of a king? or dclinitely, What 
think ye of the king? but never, What think ye of king? unlels we 
ſpeak of one whote name is Rug. Yet an appellative may be uſed 
without an article when the name is ſubjoined, becauſe this ſerves 
equally with the article to aſcertain the meaning, as thus, What think 
we off kins Solomon? In the place above quoted, there was therefore 
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the ſtrongeſt reaſon for following more cloſely the original, as it was 
evidently our Lord's purpoſe to draw forth their ſentiments, not con- 
cerning himſelf, the individual who put the queſtion to them, and 
whom he knew they conſidered as an impoſtor, but, in general, con- 
cerning the quality of that Perſonage whom, under the title of Meſ- 
ſiah, they themſelves expected. 


$ 9, ONE mark of diſtinction, therefore, whereby the title xe©0; 
may be diſcriminated from the name, 1s its being attended with the 
article, I do not mention this, however, as holding invariably, but 
very generally. When the word is in the vocative, by the idiom of 
the language, there can be no article; in that caſe, therefore, we 
mult be directed ſolely by the ſenſe. Thus, in Tgopyreurov ypuv 
Nestes „ this term muſt mean meſſiub, as the intended ridicule is 
entirely founded on their aſcribing that character to one in his 
wretched circumſtances. Another exception is, when it is joined to 


ſome other title, as Xpigeg K v „ Xpipos Carne; '''; and ſometimes, 
but more rarely, when conſtrued with a pronoun, as exv Tis auroy 
OudAoynoy Noo |, where the ſenſe renders the meaning indubitable. 
In a few places in regard to this, as well as to other terms, there is 
an ellipſis of the article, where the moſt common uſage would require 


it, Of this or: fig ge „, is an inſtance. 


I know it may be objected to the article as a criterion, that in 
Greek it is not unuſual to prefix it to the proper names of perſons. 
Accordingly, in naming our Lord, In7z; and & Ines are uſed indif- 
ferently. For this reaſon, I do not lay much ſtreſs on this diſtinc- 
tion, unleſs it be confirmed by the connection. In the Epiſtles, it is 
plain, that the term is uſed familiarly as a proper name, and conſe- 
quently when alone, and not appearing from the context to be em- 
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phatical, may be properly rendered as a name, whether it have the 
article or not. But when it immediately follows Inrzs, the article 
not intervening, it can hardly be interpreted otherwiſe. Let it be 
obſerved that, in ſcriptural uſe, when a perſon has two names, the 
article, if uſed at all, is prefixed to the firſt name, and never inſerted 

between them, unleſs when ſome other word, as Xeyouevos, is added by 
way of explanation. 'Thus it is TTopxios Ong, Legi I, Iov dg 
Ioxapuwrys, Tovring IIA ro, and Lipwn Tergos, Indeed, where a per- 
ſon is diſtinguiſhed by adding an epithet rather than a ſurname, de- 
noting the place of his birth, or of his reſidence, the article is con- 
ſtantly prefixed to the adjective. Thus it is always Maga i Mayoze 
an, literally Mary the Magdalene, that is, Magdala, a city on 
the lake of Genneſaret; and lyoovg 6 Naapxuus, Jeſus the Nazarene, or 
of Nazareth, 

When the article, therefore, is inſerted between the words Inrou; 
and Xpigos, there is reaſon to conſider the latter as uſed emphatically, 
and pointing directly to his office. In many places in the Epiſtles, 
perhaps in a very few in the Goſpels, it may be regarded as a matter 
of indifference, in which of the two ways the term is tranſlated, 
Thus, in the firſt chapter ot Matthew“, Inczg 0 AEYOpeves Xęigcog, 
may be either Jeſus, 200 ig called Chriſt, that being a ſurname which, 
when Matthew wrote, was frequently given him, or Te/us who is 
called (that is, accounted) meſſiah. I have, in my verſion, preferred 
the ſecond interpretation ; as, in the verſe immediately following, 
we cannot underſtand otherwiſe, the words «5; Tv , With the 
article, and without the name Iyoz prefixed. If lo, d Meyopeeve; Ne 
is mentioned to prepare us for this application of the title. Beſides, 
the ſame phraſe occurs again in this Goſpel '?, as uſed by Pilate at a 
time when it was never applied to our Lord but by his followers, 
and that ſolely as the denomination of his office. So much for the 
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4 method whereby we may diſcover when this word is emphatical, and 
1 when it is merely a ſurname. 


$ 10. IT is proper now to enquire, in the laſt place, which of the 
three terms, Meſſiah, Chriſt, or Anointed, is the moſt proper to be 
applied in an Engliſh verſion. The word Anointed is indeed an Eng- 
. liſh word, and is, beſides, in reſpect of the idea it conveys, expreſſive 
A of the etymological import of the Hebrew and Greek terms. But, 
i} notwithſtanding theſe advantages, it is not ſo proper in this caſe for 
being uſed in a verſion. For firſt, the original term had early been 
employed, as we have ſeen, without any regard to the literal ſignifi- 
cation; and in the ordinary application of it, in our Lord's time, 
little or no attention ſeems to have been given to the circumſtance of 
unction, which gave riſe to the name. Though the word Anointed, 
therefore, expreſſes the primitive import of the Hebrew name, it 
does not convey the meaning in which it was then univerſally un- 


derſtood. It was conſidered ſolely as the well-known title of an 
extraordinary office, to which there was nothing ſimilar, amongſt any 
other people. The original name, therefore, agreeably to what was 
þ concluded in a former diſcourſe ''*, ought to be retained. Secondly, 
1 1 ; | it deſerves ſome notice, that the word, both in Hebrew and in Greek, 
'F | is a ſubſtantive, and therefore, in point of form, well adapted for a 
| name of office, being ſuſceptible of the fame variety, in number and 
mode of conſtruction, with other ſubſtantives; the Engliſh word 
Anointed is a participle and indeclinable, and ſo far from being 
adapted for the name of an office, that it 18 grammatically no more 
than the attributive of ſome name, either expreſſed or underſtood. 


$ 11. As to the other two words, Me/iab and Chri/t, it may be 
thought a matter of indifference which of them ſhould be preferred. 
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The following are the reaſons which have determined me to give the 
preference to the former. Firſt, our Lord's own miniftry was only 
amongſt his countrymen the Jews, to whom the title of meſſiah 
was familiar. With them, whereſoever diſperſed, it is conſidered 
as the title of that dignity to this day, and is accordingly naturalized 
in every language that they ſpeak. We never hear of the Jerw!/h 
chriſt, it is always the Fewwi/þ meſſiah. When the Engliſh tranſla- 
tors found it convenient, in tranſlating Daniel, to adopt a term more 
appropriated than the general word anointed, they choſe the Hebrew 
term meſſiah, in preference to the Greek ; and it is ſurely proper, 
when the meaning cf a word in the New Teſtament is manifeſtly 
the ſame, to conform, as much as poſſible, to the language of the Old. 
That the word me//iah was conſtantly uſed in Paleſtine, in our Lord's 
time, is evident from the two paſſages in the Goſpel of John“, 
where, after mentioning it as the title in current uſe both with Jews 
and with Samaritans, he adds the explanation in Greek. Secondly, 
meſſiah is, even in Engliſh uſe, much more familiar, as the name of 
the office, than the term chriſt, which is now univerſally underſtood 
as a proper name of our Saviour. The word meſſiab, on the con- 
trary, is never employed, and conſequently never underſtood, as a 
proper name. It is invariably a name of office: and even this cir- 
cumſtance, however ſlight it may appear, has a conſiderable influence 
on perſpicuity. 


$ 12. I SHALL only add here, before I conclude this ſubject, that the 
word iges is frequently uſed by Paul as a trope, denoting ſometimes 
the Chriſtian ſpirit and temper, as when he ſays, My little children, 
of whom I travail in birth again, until Chrift be formed in our. 
Sometimes the Chriſtian doctrine, But ye have not ſo learned Chriſt *”, 
And in one place at leaſt, the Chriſtian church, For as the body is 
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one, and bath many members; and all the members of that one body, being 
many, are one body: fo alſo is Chriſt“. In theſe caſes it is better to 
retain the name Chrift, as uſed hitherto in the verſion. 


$ 13. SOME have thought that the expreſſion 6 vg 7s arJowne, the 
fon of man, which our Lord always uſes when he ſpeaks of himſelf 
in the third perſon, is alſo a title which was then underſtood to de- 
note the meſſiah. But of this there does not appear ſufficient evi- 
dence. The only paſſage of moment that is pleaded in ſupport of it, 
is from the Prophet Daniel, who ſays, that he ſaw in the night viſions, 
one like the ſon of man come, with the clouds of” heaven, to the ancient of 
days, and that there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom'”. 
There can be no reaſonable doubt, from the deſcription given, that 
the meſſiah is meant. But this is not notified by any of the terms or 
phraſes taken ſeparately; it is the reſult of the whole. Nothing ap- 
pears to be pointed out by this fingle circumſtance, one /ike the fon of 
man, or like a ſon of man (as it ought to have been rendered, neither 
term being in fatu emphatico, which in Chaldee ſupplies the article), 
but that he would be a human, not an angelical, or any other kind 


of being: for, in the oriental idiom, /or of man and man, are terms 
equivalent. 
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The four monarchies which were to precede that of the meſſiah, 
the Prophet had, in the foregoing part of the chapter, deſcribed under 
the figure of certain beaſts, as emblems ſeverally of the predominant 
character of each; the firſt under the figure of a lion, the ſecond 
under that of a bear, the third of a leopard, and the fourth of a 
monſter more terrible than any of theſe. This kingdom, which God 
himſelf was to erect, is contradiſtinguiſhed to all the reſt, by the 
figure of a man, in order to denote that whereas violence, in ſome 
ſhape or other, would be the principal means by which thoſe merely 
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ſecular kingdoms would be eſtabliſhed, and terror the principal motive 
by which ſubmiſſion would be enforced, it would be quite otherwiſe 
in that ſpiritual kingdom to be erected by the ancient of days, where- 
in every thing would be ſuited to man's rational and moral nature ; 
affection would be the prevailing motive to obedience, and perſuaſion 
the means of producing it; or, to uſe the Scripture expreſſion, we 
ſhould be drawn with cords of a man, with bands of love. 

Had the Prophet uſed man inſtead of fon of man, could one have 
concluded, that the word man was intended as a diſtinguiſhing title 
of the meſſiah? It will hardly be pretended. Yet the argument 
would have been the ſame ; for the terms are ſynonymous. 


There are two phraſes by which this may be expreſſed in Hebrew, 
DIX 12 ben adam, and WR JA ben i/h, When theſe two are con- 
traſted to each other, the former denotes one of low degree, the latter 
one of ſuperior rank. Thus bene adam ubene iſb are in the Pſalms? 
rightly rendered in the common verſion /ow and high. The firſt bene 
adam is, in the Septuagint, tranſlated yyyeve, in the Vulgate, ferrigenæ, 
earth-born, or ſons of earth, in alluſion to the derivation of the word 
adam, man, from a word ſignifying ground or earth. The fame 


ben adam, is the common appellation by which God addreſſes the 


Prophet Ezekiel, which is rendered by the Seventy die avJpurs, and 
frequently occurs in that Book. The ſon of man, therefore, was an 
humble title, in which nothing was claimed, but what was enjoyed in 
common with all mankind. In the Syriac verſion of the New Teſta- 
ment, it oſten occurs, where the term in the Greek is ſimply av2gwrog, 
man. | | 

That it was never underſtood by the people in our Lord's time, as 
a title of the meſſiah, or even a title of dignity, is manifeſt from 
ſeveral conſiderations, © In the firſt place, though Jeſus commonly 
takes it to himſelf, it is never given him by the Evangelifts, in ſpeak- 
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ing of him. He is never addreſſed with this title by others, whether 
diſciples or ſtrangers. Several honourable compellations were given 
him, by thoſe who applied for relief, as, vas, 49ao%aX, rabbi; ſome- 
times he is addreſſed fon of David, ſometimes ſon of God, and on 
one occaſion he is called he who cometh in the name of the Lord. The 
two laſt titles may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to imply an acknowledg- 
ment of him as meſſiah. Now, if the title Vn of man had been 
thought, even in any degree, reſpectful from others, we ſhould cer- 
tainly have had ſome examples of it in his lifetime. Further, our 
Lord was in the practice of denominating himſelf in this manner, at 
the very time that he prohibited his diſciples from acquainting any 
man that he was the meſſiah. What purpoſe could this prohibition 
have anſwered, if the title he commonly aſſumed in the hearing of 
every body, was underſtood to be of the ſame import ? It is urged 
further, that this phraſe is uſed in the Apocalypſe ***, in deſcribing 
the viſion which the Apoſtle John had of his Maſter. The anſwer 
is the ſame with that given to the argument founded on Daniel's 
viſion. Firſt, the phraſe is not entirely the ſame with that by which 
Jeſus diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the Goſpel. Our Lord calls himſelf 
0 ug Ts avJpwre, the ſon of man; John ſays, ouowy vw avJpunre, with- 
out any article, one like a ſon of man, that is, in the human form. It 
is indeed evident that he is ſpeaking of Jeſus Chriſt ; but this is what 
we gather from the whole deſcription and context, and not from this: 
circumſtance alone. 


§ 14. Bor, whatever be in this, there are ſeveral titles which, in 
the writings of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, are peculiarly applied to 
our Lord, though they do not often occur. I have already men- 
tioned 0 egyoperos ev ovopuers xupiz, and & vs Az, Add to 
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theſe 5 ay T8 Ox, the ſaint, or the holy one of God, o exaexToG Tu Oer, 
the ele, or the choſen one of God, both expreſſions borrowed from the 
Prophets. Now, though theſe terms are in the plural number ſuſ- 
ceptible of an application to others, both angels and men ; they are,, 
in the New Teſtament, when in the ſingular number, and accom- 
panied with the article, evidently appropriated to the meſſiah. 
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DISSERTATION THE SIXTH. 


Inquiry into the Differences in the Import of ſome 
Words commonly thought ſynonymous. 


EVERAL words in the New Teſtament conſidered by our 
tranſlators as ſynonymous, and commonly rendered by the ſame 
Engliſh word, are not really ſynonymous, though their ſignifications 
may have an affinity, and though ſometimes they may be uſed in- 
diſcriminately. I ſhall exemplity this remark in a few inſtances of 
words which occur in the Goſpels. 


PAST: 1 


Alco, Acuiuwn, and Amo, 


HE firſt of this kind, on which I intend to make ſome obſer- 
vations, Are dc Nos, ity, and Ou non, all rendered in the 
common tranſlation almoſt invariably devil, The word do, in 
its ordinary acceptation, ſignifies calumniator, traducer, falſe accuſer, 
from the verb dau, to calumniate, &c. Though the word is 
ſometimes, both in the Old Teſtament and in the New, applied to 
men and women of this character, it is, by way of eminence, em- 
ployed 
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ployed to denote that apoſtate angel, who is exhibited to us, parti- 
cularly in the New Teſtament, as the great enemy of God and man, 
In the two firſt chapters of Job, it is the word in the Septuagint, by 
which the Hebrew jb] Satan or adver/ary, is tranſlated. Indeed 
the Hebrew word in this application, as well as the Greek, has been 
naturalized in moſt modern languages. Thus we ſay indifferently 
the devil or Satan ; only the latter has more the appearance of a 
proper name, as it is not attended with the article. There is this 
difference between the import of ſuch terms, as occurring in their 
native tongues, and as modernized in tranſlations. In the former 
they always retain ſomewhat of their primitive meaning, and, beſide 
indicating a particular being, or claſs of beings, they are of the na- 
ture of appellatives, and mark a ſpecial character or note of diſtinc- 
tion in ſuch beings. Whereas, when thus Latinized or Engliſhed, 
they anſwer ſolely the ſirſt of theſe uſes, as they come nearer the 
nature of proper names. This remark extends to all ſuch words, as 


cherub, ſeraßh, angel, apoſtle, evangeliſt, meſſiah. 


$ 2. Alo, T obſerved, is ſometimes applied to human beings. 
But nothing is eaſter than to diſtinguiſh this application from the 
more frequent application to the arch-apoſtate. One mark of diſ- 
tinction is that, in this laſt uſe of the term, it is never found in the 
plural. When the plural is uſed, the context always ſhows that it is. 
human beings, and not fallen angels, that are ſpoken of. It occurs 
in the plural only thrice, and only in Paul's Epiſtles. Puvauas, ſays 
he“, uoauro; our, un d . Even fo muſt their wives be grave, 
nos ſlanderers. In ſcriptural uſe the word may be either maſculine or 
feminine. Again, ſpeaking of the bad men who would appear in 
the laſt times, he ſays '**, amongſt other things, that they will be 


ago &omodo, 0ixoo, in the common tranſlation, without U na- 
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tural affeftion, truce-breakers, falſe accuſers. Once more“, Hgec- 
urid ag womurwe ey KATHSHAT lepo mg, un diα . The aged 
women likewiſe, that they be in behaviour as becometh holineſs, not falſe 
accuſers. Another. criterion, whereby the application of this word to 
the prince of darkneſs may be diſcovered, is its being attended 
with the article. The term almoſt invariably is 6 d I ſay 
elmeo/t, becauſe there are a few exceptions. 


$ 3. IT may not be amiſs, cre we proceed, to ſpecify the excep- 
tions, that we may diſcover whether there be any thing in the con- 
ſtruction that ſupplies the place cf the article, or at leaſt makes that 
it may be more eaſily diſpenſed with. Paul, addrefling himſelf to 
Elymas the ſorcerer, who endeavoured to turn away the proconſul 
Sergius Paulus from the faith, ſays 7, O full of all ſuubtilty, thou child 
of the devil, vi d οοννe There can be no doubt that the Apoſtle 
here means the evil ſpirit, agreeably to the idiom of Scripture, where 
a good man is called a child of God, and a bad man a child of the 
devil. Ye are of your father the devil, ſaid our Lord to the Phariſees '** 
As to the example from the Acts, all I can ſay is, that in an addreſs 
of this form, where a vocative is immediately followed by the genitive 
of the word conſtrued with it, the connection is conceived to be fo 
cloſe as to render the omiſſion of the article more natural than in other 
caſes. This holds eſpecially when, as in the preſent inſtance, the 
addreſs muſt have been accompanied with ſome emotion and vehe- 
mence in the ſpeaker. I know not whether 56 aeg Upewy d οοο , 
your adverſary the devil, ought to be conſidered as an example. There 
being here two appellatives, the article prefixed to the firſt, may be 
regarded as common, though I own it is more uſual in ſuch caſes, for 
the greater emphaſis, to repeat it. In the word 5; eg dizfonog xa 
cara, who is the devil and ſatan; as the ſole view is to mention 

i. Tit. ih 45: 37 Ats:xlii-20, 19% John, viii. 44. 
339 Pet. v. 8. 1 Rev. XX. 3. 
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the names whereby the malignant ſpirit is diſtinguiſhed, we can 
hardly call this inſtance an exception. Now theſe are all the ex- 
amples, I can find, in which the word, though uſed indefinitely or 
without the article, evidently denotes our ſpiritual and ancient enemy. 
The examples in which it. occurs in this ſenſe, with the article, it 
were tedious to enumerate. 


$ 4. THERE is only one place, beſide thoſe above mentioned, 
where the word is found without the article, and, as it is intended 
to expreſs a human character, though a very bad one, ought not, I 
think, to have been rendered devi. The words are, Fe/us anſwered, 
Have not I choſen you twelve, and one of you is a devil? eg vu ws 
dinſorc . My reaſons for not, tranſlating it devil in this place 
are; firſt, the word is ſtrictly and originally an appellative, denoting 
a certain bad quality, and though commonly applied to one particu- 
lar being, yet naturally applicable to any kind of being ſuſceptible 
of moral character; ſecondly, as the term in its appropriation to the 
arch rebel, always denotes one individual, the term à devil is not 
agreeable to Scripture ſtyle, inſomuch that I am inclined to think, 
that if our Lord's intention had been to uſe, by an antonomaſia, the 
diſtinguiſhing name of the evil ſpinit, in order to expreſs more ſtrongly 
the ſameneſs of character in both, he would have ſaid s d, one 
of you is the devil, this being the only way whereby that evil ſpirit is 
diſcriminated. The words avr:dzc adverſary, pu tempter with 
the article, are alſo uſed by way of eminence, though not ſo fre- 
_ quently, to expreſs the ſame malignant being ; yet, when either of 
theſe occurs without the article, applied to a man as an adverſary or a 
tempter, we do not ſuppoſe any alluſion to the devil. The caſe would 
be different, if one were denominated c wage, d avrid.xo;,the tempter, 
the adverſary. 


191 John, vi. 70. 
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There is not any epithet (for d is no more than an epithet) 
by which the ſame ſpirit is oftener diſtinguiſhed, than by that of é 
Tovnpo;, the evil one. Now, when a man is called {imply Togo; without 
the article, no more is underſtood to be implied than that he is a bad 
man. But if the expreſſion were 5 r, unleſs uſed to diſtinguiſh 
a bad from a good man of the ſame name, we ſhould conſider it as 
equivalent to the devil, or the evil one. Even in metaphorical ap- 
pellations, if a man were denominated @ dragon or a ſerpent, we 
ſhould go no farther for the import of the metaphor, than to the 
nature of the animal ſo called: but if he were termed the dragon or 
the old ſerpent, this would immediately ſuggeſt to us, that it was the 
intention of the ſpeaker to repreſent the character as the ſame with 
that of the ſeducer of our firſt parents. The unlearned Engliſh 
reader will object, Where is the impropriety in ſpeaking of a devil? 
Is any thing more common in the New Teſtament ? How often is 
there mention of perſons poſſeſſed with a devil? We hear too cf 
numbers of them. Out of Mary Magdalene went ſeven ; and out 
of the furious man who made the ſepulchres his reſidence, a legion. 
The Greek ſtudent needs not be informed, that in none of thoſe places 
is the term d , but daipwy or daypuorwy, Nor can any thing 
be clearer from Scripture than that, though the demons are innu- 
merable, there is but one devil in the univerſe. Beſides, if we muſt 
ſuppoſe that this word, when applied to human creatures, bears at 
the ſame time an alluſion to the evil ſpirit; there is the ſame reaſon for 
rendering it devils in the three paſſages lately quoted from Paul: for, 
wherever the indefinite uſe is proper in the ſingular, there can be no 
impropriety in the uſe of the plural. Both equally ſuppoſe that there 
may be many of the ſort. Now, it is plain, that thoſe paſſages would 
loſe greatly by ſuch an alteration. Inſtead of pointing, according to 
the manifeſt ſcope of the place, to a particular bad quality to be 
avoided, or a vice whereby certain dangerous perſons would be diſ- 


tinguiſhed, 
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tinguiſhed, it could only ſerve as a vague expreſſion of what is bad 
in general, and ſo would convey little or no inſtruction, 


{$ 5. Tux only plea I know in favour of the common tranſlation 
of the paſſage is, that, by the help of the trope antonoma/ſia (for devil 
in our language has much the force of a proper name), the expreſſion 
has more ſtrength and animation, than a mere appellative could give 
it. But that the expreſſion is more animated, is ſo far from being an 
argument in its favour, that it is, in my judgment, the contrary. It 
ſavours more of the human ſpirit than of the divine, more of the 
tranſlator than of the author. We are inclinable to put that expreſſion 
into an author's mouth, which we ſhould, on ſuch an occaſion, have 
choſen ourſelves. When affected with anger or reſentment, we al- 
ways deſert the proper terms, for thoſe tropes which will convey our 
ſentiment with moſt aſperity. This is not the manner of our Lord, 
eſpecially in caſes wherein he himſelf is the direct object of either 
injury or inſult. Appoſite thoughts, clothed in the plaineſt expreſ- 
ſions, are much more characteriſtic of his manner. When there ap- 
pears ſeverity in what he ſays, it will be found to ariſe from the 
truth and pertinency of the thought, and not from a curious ſelection 
of cutting and reproachful words. This would be but ill adapted to 
the patience, the meekneſs, and the humility of his character; not to 
mention that it would be little of a piece with the account given of 
the reſt of his ſufferings. 


I know it may be objected, that the rebuke given to Peter“, Get 
thee behind me, Satan, 1s conceived in terms as harſh, though the pro- 
vocation was far from being equal. The anſwer is much the ſame 
in regard to both. Satan, though conceived by us as a proper 
name, was an appellative in the language ſpoken by our Lord; for, 
from the Hebrew it paſſed into the Syriac, and ſignified no more 
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than adverſary or opponent. It is naturally juſt as applicable to 


human, as to ſpiritual, agents, and is, in the Old Teſtament, often ſo- 
applied. 


$ 6. I ACKNOWLEDGE that the word d , in the caſe under 
examination, 1s to be underſtood as uſed in the ſame latitude with the- 
Hebrew Satan, which, though commonly interpreted by the Seventy 
&12/20)0;, is ſometimes rendered er7:ouxog, rnfidiator, and may be here 
fitly tranſlated into Engliſh, either /þy or informer. The Scribes and 
Phariſees, in conſequence of their knowledge of the oppoſition be- 
tween our Lord's doctrine and theirs, had conceived an envy of him, 
which ſettled into malice and hatred, inſomuch that they needed no 
accuſer. But though Judas did not properly accuſe his maſter to 
them as a criminal, the purpoſe which he engaged to the Scribes, the 
chief prieſts, and the elders, to execute, was to obſerve his motions, and 
inform them when and where he might be apprehended privately 
without tumult, and to conduct their ſervants to the place. The 
term uſed was therefore pertinent, but rather ſoft than ſevere. He 
calls him barely y or z7former, whom he might have called traitor 
and perſidious. 


\ 7. Ir is now proper to enquire, ſecondly, into the uſe that has 
been made of the terms Jz44wv and dιjj u. Firſt, as to the word 
daf, it occurs only five times in the New Teſtament, once in each 
of the three Goſpels, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and twice in the 
Apocalypſe. It is remarkable, that in the three Goſpels it refers to 
the ſame poſſeſſion, to wit, that of the furious man in the country of 
the Gadarenes, who haunted the ſepulchres. There does not, how- 
ever, ſeem to be any material difference in this application from that 


of the diminutive 9x40, which is alſo uſed by Luke in relation to 
the ſame demoniac. | 
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$ 8. Amziorov occurs frequently in the Goſpels, and always in 
reference to poſſeſſions real or ſuppoſed. But the word Ji2foxoc is 
never ſo applied. The uſe of the term 94490 is as conſtantly in- 
definite, as the term 9:z{onog is definite. Not but that it is ſometimes 
attended with the article : but that is only when the ordinary rules of 
compoſition require that the article be uſed even of a term that is 
ſtrictly indefmite. Thus, when a poſſeſſion is firſt named, it is called 
ſimply depo, a demon, or mviuue axagapro, an unclean ſpirit, 
never To 9z440140v or To Tvevpa axugugroy, But when, in the progreſs 
of the ſtory, mention is again made of the ſame demon, he is ſtyled 
To Juponcy the demon, namely, that already ſpoken of. And in 
Engliſh, as well as Greek, this is the uſage in regard to all indefi- 
nites. Further, the plural 9z:uoux occurs frequently applied to the 


ſame order of beings with the ſingular. But what ſets the difference 


of ſignification in the cleareſt light is that, though both words, d 00; 
and zoo, occur often in the Septuagint, they are invariably uſed 
for tranſlating different Hebrew words. AuzC is always in Hebrew 
either NS /ar, enemy, or I Satan, adverſary, words never tranſlated 
dz:uon, This word, on the contrary, is made to expreſs ſome He- 
brew term, ſignifying idol, pagan deity, apparition, or what fome 
render ſatyr. What the preciſe idea of the demons, to whom poſ- 
ſeſſions were aſcribed, then was, it would perhaps be impoſſible for 


us with any certainty to affirm; but, as it is evident that the two- 


words, dio; and dz, are not once confounded, though the 
firſt occurs in the New Teſtament upwards of thirty times, and the 
ſecond about ſixty, they can, by no juſt rule of interpretation, be 
rendered by the ſame term. Poſſeſſions are never attributed to the being 
termed 6 d Nor are his authority and dominion ever aſcribed 
to 0ipuoiz ; nay, when the diſcriminating appellations of the devil 
are occaſionally mentioned, 9z4uoio is never given as one. Thus he 


is called not only ò d , but 6 mwno;, 6 Frozuv, 6 auTidinzog, 0 
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s epyu Th eZourins ru wepo;, and 6 Yeog Tu aw; Tere, that is, the 
devil, the evil one, the tempter, the adverſary (this laſt word anſwers 
both to o avridics and 6 oarava;, which cannot be tranſlated differ- 
ently), the great dragon, the old ſerpent, the prince of” this world, the 
prince of the power of the air, and the god of this world. But there 
is no ſuch being as To Jzorioy, the appellation dzeor being common 
to multitudes, whilſt the other is always repreſented as a ſingular 
being, the only one of his kind. Not that the Jewiſh notion of 
the devil had any reſemblance to what the Perſians firſt, and 
the Manicheans afterwards, called the evil principle, which they 
made in ſome ſort co-ordinate with God, and the firſt ſource of all 
evil, as the other is of good. For the devil, in the Jewiſh ſyſtem, 
was a creature as much as any other being in the univerſe, and as 
liable to be controlled by omnipotence, an attribute which they 
aſcribed to God alone. But ſtill the devil is ſpoken of as only 
one ; and other beings, however bad, are never confounded with 
him. 


$ 9. I Know but two paſſages of the hiſtory that have the ap- 
pearance of exceptions from this remark. One is, that wherein our 
Lord, when accuſed of caſting out demons by the prince of demons, 
ſays in return, How can Satan caft out Satan'®' ? there is no doubt that 
o Leraves and e A are the ſame. Here then, ſay the objectors, 
the former of theſe names is applied to Jawa, which ſeems to ſhow 
an intercommunity of names. Yet it muſt be obſerved, that this of 
Satan is introduced only in the way of illuſtration by ſimilitude, as 
the diviſions in kingdoms and families alſo are. The utmoſt that can 
be deduced from ſuch an example 1s, that they are malignant beings as 
well as he, engaged in the ſame bad cauſe, and perhaps of the number 
of thoſe called his angels, and made to ſerve as his inſtruments. But 
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this is no evidence that he and they are the ſame. The other paſſage 
is in Luke“, where we have an account of the cure of a woman, who 
had been bowed down for eighteen years. She is ſaid to have had a 
ſpirit of infirmity ; and our Lord hunſelf ſays that Satan had bound 
her“. But let it be obſerved, firſt, that nothing is ſaid that implies 
poſſeſſion. - She is not called dayyoriCopern, a demoniac. Our Saviour 
is not ſaid to diſpoſſeſs the demon, but to looſe her from her infir- 
mity : ſecondly, that it is a common idiom among the Jews, to put 
/birit before any quality aſcribed to a perſon, whether it be good or 
bad, mental or corporeal. Thus the ſpirit of fear, the ſpirit of meek- 
neſs, the ſpirit of ſlumber, the ſpirit of jealouſy, are uſed to expreſs 
habitual fear, &c. : thirdly, that the aſcribing of her diſeaſe to Satan, 
does not imply poſſeſſion. The former is frequent, even where there 
is no inſinuation of the latter. All the diſeaſed whom our Lord 
healed, are ſaid to have been oppreſſed by the devil, de Tov d 
All Job's afflitions are aſcribed to Satan as the cauſe *”, yet Job is 
no where repreſented as a demoniac. 

C10. A LATE learned and ingenious author“ has written an elabo- 
rate diſſertation to evince, that there was no real poſſeſſion in the de- 
moniacs mentioned in the Goſpel ; but that the ſtyle there employed 
was adopted merely in conformity to popular prejudices, and uſed of 
a natural diſeaſe. His hypotheſis is by no means neceſſary for ſup- 
porting the diſtinction which I have been illuſtrating, and which is 
founded purely on ſcriptural uſage. Concerning his doctrine, I ſhall 
only ſay in paſſing. that, if there had been no more to urge from 
ſacred writ in favour of the common opinion, than the name 9z:uc- 
viCouevo, Or even the phraſes daiporu ext, exarnuv, C. I ſhould 
have thought his explanation at leaſt not improbable, But when I 
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find mention made of the number of demons in particular poſſeſſions, 
their actions ſo expreſsly diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the man poſſeſſed, 
converſations held by the former in regard to the diſpoſal of them 
after their expulſion, and accounts given how they were actually diſ- 
poſed of; when I find deſires and paſſions aſcribed peculiarly to 
them, and ſimilitudes taken from the conduct which they uſually ob- 
ſerve; it is impoſſible for me to deny their exiſtence, without ad- 
mitting that the ſacred hiſtorians were either deceived themſelves in 
regard to them, or intended to deceive their readers. Nay, if they 
were faithful hiſtorians, this reflection, I am afraid, will ſtrike ſtill 
deeper. But this only by the way. To enter farther into the 
queſtion here, would be foreign to my purpoſe. The reader of that 


performance, which is written very plauſibly, will judge for him- 
ſelf. 


§ 11. I OBSERVE further that, though we cannot diſcover, with 
certainty, from all that is ſaid in the Goſpel concerning poſſeſſion, 
whether the demons were conceived to be the ghoſts of wicked men 
deceaſed, or lapſed angels, or (as was the opinion of ſome early 
Chriſtian writers“) the mongrel breed of certain angels (whom they 
underſtood by the ons of God mentioned in Geneſis“), and of he 
daughters of men; it is plain they were conceived to be malignant 
ſpirits. They are exhibited as the cauſes of the moſt direful cala- 
mities to the unhappy perſons whom they poſſeſs, dumbneſs, deafneſs, 
madneſs, palſy, epilepſy, and the like. The deſcriptive titles given 
them, always denote ſome ill quality or other. Moſt frequently they 
are called TVEULATOC cu ROTH, unclean /purits, ſometimes TVEULAAT 0 
Tov, malign ſpirits, They are repreſented as conſcious that they 
are doomed to miſery and torments, though their puniſhment be for 
a while ſuſpended. Art thou come hither, C&oonca I, ts torment 
us before the lime ©? | 
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$ 12. Bur, though this is the character of thoſe demons who 
were diſlodged by our Lord out of the bodies of men and women 
poſſeſſed by them, it does not follow that the word demon always 
conveys this bad ſenſe, even in the New Teſtament. This having 
been a word much in uſe among the heathen, from whom the Hel- 
leniſt Jews firſt borrowed it, it is reaſonable to expect that, when it 
is uſed in ſpeaking of pagans, their cuſtoms, worſhip, and opinions ; 
more eſpecially. when pagans are repreſented as employing the term, 
the ſenſe ſhould be that which is conformable, or nearly ſo, to claſſical 
uſe. Now, in claſſical uſe, the word ſignified a divine being, though 
not in the higheſt order of their divinities, and therefore ſuppoſed not 
equivalent to Oeog, but ſuperior to human, and conſequently, by the 
maxims of their theology, a proper object of adoration, Though 
they commonly uſed the term in a good ſenſe, they did not ſo always. 
They had evil demons as well as good. Juxla u/urpatam, ſays Cal- 
cidius, penes Gracos luquendi confuctudinem, tam ſantti ſunt demones 
quam profeſti ęſt infidi. But when no bad quality is aſcribed to the 
demon or demons ſpoken of, and nothing affirmed that implies it, the 
acceptation of the term in pagan writers is generally favourable. Who 
has not heard of the demon of Socrates ? 


$ 13. In this way the word is to be underſtood in the only paſſage 
of the Acts where it occurs: O. de, Sevcov dc Joxk. a 
ever. Others ſaid, he ſeemeth to be a ſetter forth of ſtrange gods. So 
our tranſlators render it. The reaſon of this verdict is added, becauſe 
he preached to them Feſus and the reſurrection, Tov Incvev ua T1 Avac= 
rage. They ſuppoſed the former to be a male, and the latter a fe- 
male divinity ; for it was cuſtomary with them to deify abſtract qua- 
lities, making them either gods or goddeſſes, as ſuited the gender of 


the name. This, if I remember right, is the only paſlage in the 
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New Teſtament, in which Jzworz is not rendered devils, but god's, 
If our tranſlators had adhered to their method of rendering this word 
in every other inſtance, and ſaid, Ze ſeemeth to be a ſetter forth of 
range devils, they would have grofsly perverted the ſenſe of the 
paſſage. Now, this may ſuggeſt a ſuſpicion of the impropriety of this 
verſion of the word any where, but eſpecially where it relates to the 
objects of worſhip among the pagans, with whom the term, when 
unaccompanied with a bad epithet, or any thing in the context 
that fixed the application to evil ſpirits, was always employed in a 


good ſenſe, 


§ 14. THERE is a famous paſſage to this purpoſe in the writings 
of the Apoſtle Paul, on which I ſhall lay before the reader a few 
obſervations. *A Yue Te edn, daipeovio fuer, xo ou Oe ov Jerw Os vuas 
X ouvwyoug Twy dnipeoritey tive Jai, Ou duvac le org Kugiou Tivew Ku 
Tory pov deipoviuy ou fuver le Teamegns Kugiov peTEXEW Kai TN der- 
koviay, In the Engliſh Bible thus rendered, The things which the 
Gentiles ſacrifice, they ſacrifice to devils and not to God; and I would 
not that ye ſhould have fellowſhip with devils. Ve cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord and the cup of devils: ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's 
table and the table of devils, Paſſing the impropriety, ſo often obſerved 
above, of repreſenting a name as common to many, which Scripture 
has invariably appropriated to one, the ſentiment itſelf expreſſed by 
our tranſlators, that the Gentiles ſacrifice to devils, is not juſt, whether 
we conſider the thing abſtractly, or in relation to the intention of the 
worſhippers. | 

Conſidered abſtractly, the pagan worſhip and ſacrifices were not 
offered to God, whom they knew not, and to whoſe character and 
attributes there was nothing in the popular creed (I ſpeak not of 
philoſophers) that bore the leaſt affinity, But as little were they 
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offered to that being, whom Chriſtians and Jews call the devil or 
Satan, with whoſe character and hiſtory they were equally unac- 
quainted. Nor is it enough to ſay, that the characters of their deities 
were often ſo bad, that they partook more of the diabolical nature 
than of the divine. That is indeed true, and therefore evil ſpirits 
are not underſtood as excluded from the import of the term Jzipor:z; 
but as little, on the other hand, ought that term to be confined to ſuch. 
The proper notion is, beings, in reſpe& of power, (whatever be their 
other qualities) ſuperior to human, but inferior to that which we 
Chriſtians comprehend under the term die. For this reaſon even 
the higher orders of the heathen divinities, thoſe whom they ſtyled 
Dit majorum gentium, are included in the Apoſtle's declaration. For, 
though they more rarely applied to ſuch the terms Jzuw» and Japoroy, 
the power aſcribed to them by their votaries, was infinitely ſhort of 
omnipotence, as indeed all their other attributes were ſhort of the 
divine perfections. Paul acknowledged no God but one, of whom 
the gentiles were ignorant, and to whom, therefore, they could not 
offer ſacrifice, All beings of a ſubordinate nature, however much 
they might be accounted ſuperior to us, he claſſes under the ſame 
general name. * But can Jupiter himſelf be included in this de- 
« ſcription, Jupiter to whom almighty power and ſupreme dominion 
are attributed, and who is ſtyled by the poets, The father of gods 
and men, the greateſt and beſt of beings ?* The attributes ſometimes 
given to Jupiter, muſt be conſidered as words merely complimental 
and adulatory; they being utterly inconſiſtent with the accounts 
which the ſame perſons give of his origin and hiſtory. They are 
like the titles with which earthly potentates are ſaluted by their flat- 
terers, when ſtyled fathers of their country, abſolute lords of earth 
and ocean. De la Motte's reply to Madam Dacier**, is here very 
appoſite: What! Could Homer ſeriouſly believe Jupiter to be the 
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« creator of gods and men? Could he think him the father of his 
% own father Saturn, whom he drove out of heaven, or of Juno his 
« ſiſter, and his wife ; of Neptune and Pluto his brothers, or of the 
„ nymphs, who had the charge of him in his childhood; or of the 
giants who made war upon him, and would have dethroned him, 
if they had been then arrived at the age of manhood? How well 
his actions juſtify the Latin epithets, optimus, maximus, ſo often 
given him, all the world knows.” Jupiter has, therefore, no right 
to be held an exception, but is, with ſtrict propriety, comprehended 
in the name Jar attributed, by the Apoſtle, to all the heathen gods. 
But da,, as we have ſeen, is one thing, and 6 digPone; is another. 
Now, if a ſuppoſed reſemblance, in diſpoſition, between the heathen 
gods and the devil, were a ſufficient foundation for what is afhrmed 
in the common verſion ; any vicious perſon of whom mention. is 
made in hiſtory, ſuch as Cain, Ham, Jezebel, in whom one might 
fancy a likeneſs in character or actions to ſome divinities of the hea- 
then, might, with equal propriety as the devil, be called the objects 
of their adoration. _— 


cc 
«c 


cc 


cc 


\ 15. THERE are two paſſages in the Old Teſtament, one in the 
Pentateuch *”, the other in the Pſalms **, to which, particularly the 
firſt, the Apoſtle had doubtleſs an alluſion. In both, the term uſed 
by the Septuagint is 9zie-vz: the Hebrew term is not the ſame in 
both places, but in neither is it a word which is ever tranſlated 
2G by the Seventy. In the Pſalm referred to, the term in the 
original, is that which is commonly rendered :49/s, Now, in regard 
to idols, the Apoſtle had faid in the ſame Epiſtle , that an idol is 
nothing in the world ; in other words, is the repreſentation of no real 
exiſtence in the univerſe, though it may be the repreſentation of an 
imaginary being. It is as much as to fay, Jupiter, and Juno, and 
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Saturn, and all the reſt of the heathen gods, as delineated by the 
poets and mythologiſts, are nonentities, the mere creatures of ima- 
gination. Now, if an 1dol repreſent no real being, it does not re- 
preſent the devil, whoſe exiſtence is, on the Chriſtian hypotheſis, 
beyond a queſtion, But I am aware of the objeQtion that, if idols 
repreſent no real beings, they either do not repreſent demons, or 
demons are not real beings. I anſwer, it is true, that no individual 
demons, actually exiſting, are properly repreſented by their idols; 
nevertheleſs, theſe may, with ſtrict juſtice, be ſaid to repreſent the 
genus or kind, that is, beings intermediate between God and man, 
leſs than the former, greater than the latter. For to all who come 
under this deſcription, real or imaginary, good or bad, the name 
demons is promiſcuouſly given. The reality of ſuch intermediate 
orders of beings, revelation every where ſuppoſes, and rational theiſm 
does not contradict, Now, it is to the hind expreſſed in the definition 
now given, that the pagan deities are repreſented as correſponding, 
and not individually to particular demons actually exiſting. To ſay, 
therefore, that the Gentiles ſacrifice to demons, is no more than to 
ſay, that they ſacrifice to beings which, whether real or imaginary, 
we perceive, from their own accounts of them, to be below the ſu- 
preme. © What are men?” ſays a dialogiſt in Lucian . The an- 
ſwer is, © Mortal gods. What are gods? Immortal men.” In fact, 
| immortality was almoſt the only diſtinction between them. 


{ 16. Tuis leads directly to the examination of the juſtneſs of the 
ſentiment, that e gentiles ſacrifice to devils, in the ſecond view of 
it that was ſuggeſted, or conſidered in relation to the ideas and in- 
tentions of the worſhippers themſelves, to which alone, in my ap- 
prehenſion, the Apoſtle here alludes, Firſt then, we may Juitly 
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ſay, that their ſacrifices were not offered to God; for, however 
much they might uſe the name of God, the intention is to be 
judged, not by the name, but by the meaning affixed to it. Now, 
ſuch a being as the eternal, unoriginated, immutable, Creator and 
Ruler of the world, they had not in all their ſyſtem, and therefore 
did not adore, For this reaſon, they are not unjuſtly termed, by the 
ſame Apoſtle, a9, atheiſts ©, without God, that is, without the 
knowledge, and, conſequently, the belief and worſhip, of him who 
alone is God, But their ſacrifices and devotions were preſented to 
| beings, to whom they themſelves aſcribed a character infinitely in- 
ferior to what we know to belong to the true God, of whom they 
were ignorant. 


A late philoſopher, who will not be ſuſpected of partiality to the 
ſentiments of an Apoſtle, or of the weakneſs of a bias in favour 
of Chriſtianity, has, nevertheleſs, in this inſtance, adopted the 
ideas of the ſacred author, and has not heſitated to pronounce the 
pagans a kind of ſuperſlitious atheiſts, who acknowledged no being 
that correſponds to our idea of a deity. Beſides, a great part of the 
heathen worſhip was confeſſedly paid to the ghoſts of departed 
heroes, of conquerors, and potentates, and of the inventors of arts, 
whom popular ſuperſtition, after diſguiſing their hiſtory with fables 
and abſurdities, had blindly deified. Now, to all ſuch beings, they 
themſelves, as well as the Jews, aſſigned the name dJaporau, Fur- 
ther, it deſerves our notice, that the Apoſtle 1s not writing here to 
Hebrews, but to Greeks ; and that he himſelf, being a native of a 
Grecian city, knew perfectly the ſenſe that was affixed by them to 
the word Jz;uoux, If, therefore, he had intended to ſuggeſt, that 
they were all malignant beings to whom their devotions were ad- 
dreſſed, he would never have uſed the general term, which he 
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knew they commonly underſtood in a more favourable ſenſe, In 
that caſe, he would have ſaid xaxodzyur: Hue, or ſomething equi- 
valent. 


§ 17. HowEveR much, therefore, the gentiles might have diſputed 
the truth of the firſt part of the Apoſtle's aſſertion, that they did not 
offer ſacrifice to God, becauſe they were not ſenſible of their own 
ignorance on this article, the latter part of the aſſertion they would 
have readily admitted, that they ſacrificed to demons, ſuch as the 
{ſpirits of heroes and heroines deceaſed, and other beings con- 
ceived ſuperior to mere mortals. This charge they themſelves 
would not have pretended to be either injurious or untrue. The 
very paſſage formerly quoted from the Acts, where they call Jeſus 
and the reſurrection range demons, Fer die,, ſhews, that there 
were known demons, yvwepue Oil,, to whoſe ſervice they were ac- 
cuſtomed. We cannot worſhip whom we do not mean to worſhip. 
There is an inconſiſtency in the ideas. They could, therefore, no 
more be ſaid to have worſhipped the devil, as we Chriſtians under- 
ſtand the term, than they could be faid to have worſhipped the can- 
nibals of New Zealand, becauſe they had no more conception of the 


one than of the other. However much it may be in the ſpirit of 


theological controvertiſts, to uſe amplifications irreconcilable with 
truth and juſtice, in order to render an adverſary odious ; this man- 
ner is not in the ſpirit of the ſacred penmen. Some appearances of 
the polemic temper there are in moſt verſions of the New Teſta- 
ment, which will be found to ſpring entirely from tranſlators. The 
popular doctrine has indeed been adopted by Milton, and greatly 
embelliſhed in his incomparable poem. But it is not from the 
lictions of poets that we muſt draw the principles of religion. 


$ 18, I uus likewiſe own that when, in the paſſage to the Co- 
rinthians under examination, we render dani. demons, we ſtill 
3 expreſs 
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expreſs the ſentiment more harſhly than it is in the original, be- 
cauſe the word was often then uſed in a good ſenſe, or at leaſt, 
not as we Chriſtians uſe it at preſent, invariably in a bad ſenſe. One 
way, however, of reſtoring it to its proper import, is to preſerve 
ſacredly the diſtinction, which holy writ ſo plainly authoriſes, and 
never to confound terms as ſynonymous, which are there never con- 
founded. 


$ 19. Tux above obſervations may ſerve alſo to illuſtrate a noted 
paſſage in the Apocalypſe **' : The ret of the men which were not 
killed b 'y theſe plagues, yet repented not of the works of their hands, that 
they ſhould not worſhiþ devils, daupovia, and idols of gold and ſilver, 
and braſs, and ſtone, and of” wood, which neither can ſee, nor hear, 
nor walk, Tt is equally manifeſt here, as in the former example, 
that the word rendered devils, ought to have been demons ; nor is it 
leſs manifeſt, that every being who is not the one true God, how- 
ever much conceived to be ſuperior to us, is, whether good or bad, 
hero or heroine, demigod or demigoddeſs, angel or departed ſpirit, 
ſaint or ſinner, real or imaginary, in the claſs comprized under the 
name demons. And the worſhip of them is as much demonolatry (if 
ye will admit the word) as the worſhip of Jupiter, Mars, and Mi- 
nerva. This may ſerve to ſhew, of how much conſequence it is to 
attend, with accuracy, to the differences to be found in the applica- 
tion of words. It is only thereby that we can learn their exact im- 
port, and be qualified to judge both of the ſubject, and of the com- 


pletion of ſcriptural prophecies. As to the worſhip of the devil 


Tou d , nothing can be clearer than that, in Scripture, no pa- 
gans are charged with it; and as to the worſhip Twv Jzoriuy, be- 
ings ſubordinate to the ſupreme, it may be conſidered how far we 
can with juſtice ſay, that the pagans are peculiarly chargeable. It 
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will deſerve to be remarked, by the way, that the only difference 
between demonolatry and idolatry appears to be, that the firſt regards 
the object of worſhip, the ſecond the mode. The former is a vio- 
lation of the firſt commandment, the latter of the ſecond. The con- 
nection, however, is ſo intimate between them, that they have rarely, 
if ever, been found ſeparate. 


§ 20. THERE are only two other paſſages wherein the word da- 
0v:% Occurs in the New Teſtament, in both which there is ſome 
difficulty. One is, where Paul warns Timothy“ of thoſe who 
would make a defection from the faith, giving heed to ſeducing ſpirits, 
and doftrines of devils, didaruanar; Jayuoriv, doctrines of demons. 
It is hard to ſay whether, by this phraſe, we are to underſtand doc- 
trines ſuggeſted by demons, or doctrines concerning demons. The 
form of expreſſion will ſupport either meaning. If the firſt, the 
word demons is taken in a bad ſenſe, for ghoſts, or other ſpirits of a 


malignant character, the common acceptation of the word in the 


Goſpels, where an agency on human beings is aſcribed to them. 
The connection of the words, dofrines of demons, with /educing /þi- 
rits, immediately preceding, gives ſome plauſibility to this interpret- 
ation. If the ſecond, there is reaſon to think, that it is uſed more 
extenſively, for all thoſe beings, inferior to God, who are made ob- 
jects of adoration. In this caſe, the words foretel either a total apo- 
ſtacy from the faith of the Goſpel, to heathen demonology, commonly 
called mythology, or a defection from the purity of its doctrine, by 
admitting an unnatural mixture of heatheniſh abſurdities. That 
this is his meaning, is rendered not improbable, by its being con- 
nected with other corruptions of the Chriſtian doctrine, alſo intro- 
duced ſome ages after the times of the Apoſtles, and implied in the 
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words, forbidding to marry, and commanding to abſtain from meats, 
Sc. But in regard to this queſtion, I do not pretend to decide. 


$ 21. Tux other paſſage is in the Epiſtle of James **, The whole 
verſe in the common verſion runs thus: Thor believe} that there is 
one God; thou doft well: the devils alſo believe and tremble : Ta dau- 
uon, the demons. That the Apoſtle here means the ſpirits of 
wicked men deceaſed, which (in Jewiſh uſe, as we learn from Joſe- 
phus) were commonly ſtyled demons, there 1s no reaſon to queſtion, 
The only points of which their belief is aſſerted, are the being and 
the unity of the Godhead. The epithet Jzuorwdns is accordingly 
uſed in a bad ſenſe in this Epiſtle **, where that wifdom which pro- 


duceth envy and contention, is ſtyled earthly, ſenſual, devili/h, da- 
A,, demonian. 


\ 22. Tux only other words in the New Teſtament, connected 
with dapwy, are dei ee and dio: daponut. Each occurs only 
once. The former is rendered, by our tranſlators, /uper/{itious, the 
latter ſuperſtition. Neither of them is found in the Septuagint, or 
the Apochrypha, or in any part of the New Teſtament, except the 
Ads of the Apoſtles. We may readily believe, that the Jews, in 
fpeaking of their own religion, would avoid the uſe of terms bear- 
ing ſo manifeſt an alluſion to a ſpecies of worſhip which it con- 
demns. The only place where the term 9eowdaipuw occurs, is Paul's 
ſpeech in the Areopagus at Athens. It is applied by him to the 
Athenians, who were pagans. Aves Abyuaic,, ſays he, uara mare 
ts dee o ue Jewgw ; in the common verſion, Ye men 
of Athens, I berceive that in all things ye are too fupenſtitious. The 
Engliſh expreſhon is, in my opinion, much harſher than the Greek. 
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As the word no where elſe occurs in the ſacred writings, our onlv 
rule for aſcertaining its import is the claſſical application. Beſides, 
the Apoſtle, being a native of a Grecian city, well knew in what 
ſenſe his hearers would underſtand the term. If then he ſpoke to be 
underſtood, we muſt ſuppoſe that he employed his words according 
to their current value in the place. Now, it is plain that, in the 
claſſical uſe, 9:0:9%zwy has not a bad meaning, unleſs there be ſome- 
thing in the context that leads us to an unfavourable interpretation. 
Ale, de duuoidaiuoy my; He was always a religious man, ſays Xenophon 
of Ageſilaus, when he is plainly commending him. Favorinus ex- 
plains the word by 9 evo, prous ; and gives e as the com- 
mon import of 9d#c:9a;uorz, which he reſolves into $00; Ocou y d 
vv, the fear of God, or of demons. 
Now, it has been ſhown, that among pagans, in the common 
acceptation of 9zuwy, the meaning was favourable. It is acknow- 
ledged that 9:0:7a:;pw was alſo ſuſceptible of a bad meaning, anſwer- 
ing to our word ſuperſtitious. Further, I readily admit that the 
Apoſtle would not probably have uſed that term in ſpeaking of 
either Jews or Chriſtians, becauſe he did not conſider the Ocupeoves As 
objects of their veneration. At the ſame time, he knew, that in 
addreſſing the Athenians, he employed a term which could not be 
offenſive to them. Indeed, his manner of introducing his ſubject, 
ſhews a delire of ſoftening the diſapprobation which his words im- 
ply, and from which he took occaſion to expound the principles of a 
more ſublime theology. The Athenians gloried in the character of 
being more religious, 9::0:9apove5eee:, than any other Grecian ſtate. 
Paul's conceſſion of this point in their favour, would rather gratify 
than offend them, and would ſerve to alleviate the cenſure of carry- | 
ing their religion to exceſs. Every thing, in the turn of his expreſ- | 
ſion, ſhews that it was his intention to tell them, in the mildeſt 
terms, what he found cenſurable in their devotion, and thence to 
DS 8 -- | take 
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take occaſion of preaching to them the only true God. Accord- 
ingly, he employed a word, which he knew no pagan could take 
amiſs; and to denote the exceſs with which he thought them charge- 
able, he choſe to uſe the comparative degree, which was the gentleſt 
manner of doing it. Nay, he even abates the import of the compa- 
rative, by the particle ws, Beza has properly rendered the expreſ- 
ſion, guaft religioſiores, The verſion, too ſuperſtitions, not only de- 
viates from the intention of the ſpeaker, but includes a groſs impro- 
priety, as it implies that it 1s right to be ſuperſtitious to a certain de- 
gree, and that the error lies in exceeding that degree: whereas, in 
the univerſal acceptation of the Engliſh term, all ſuperſtition is excel, 


and therefore faulty. 


As to the noun Juoidaume, in the only place of Scripture where 
it occurs, it is mentioned as uſed by a heathen, in relation to the 
Jewiſh religion. Feſtus, the preſident, when he acquainted king 
Agrippa concerning Paul, at that time his priſoner, ſays that he 
found the accuſation brought againſt him by his countrymen, not to 
be ſuch as he had expected, but to conſiſt in Cyrypare ru mee T1; 
ing Seiordaporins, in the Engliſh tranſlation, certain gue/tions of their 
vw0n ſuperſlition *'*, It was not unlike a Roman magiſtrate to call the 
Jewiſh religion /uper/iitzon. That the gentiles were accuſtomed to 
ſpeak of it contemptuouſly, is notorious. But it ſhould be con- 
ſidered, that Feſtus was then addreſſing his diſcourſe to king 
Agrippa, whom he knew to be a Jew, who had come to Ceſarea to 
congratulate him, and to whom it appears, from the whole of the 


| Rory, that Feſtus meant to ſhow the utmoſt civility. It cannot then 


be imagined, that - he would intentionally affront a viſitant of his 
rank, the very purpoſe of whoſe viſit had been to do him honour on 


his promotion. That the ordinary import of the term was favour- 


216 Acts, xXv. 19. 


able, 
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able, cannot be queſtioned. Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking of the religious 

ſervice performed by the high prieſt, at which the kings of Egypt were 
obliged to be preſent, adds, Tavre Jerpurſev, duc jv eig 01010 poview 
xa FeoPAn Gov Tov Car jf meoTEeTuerc; 7. „ Theſe things he did 
* to excite the king to a devout and pious life.” The word, there- 
fore, ought to have been rendered religion, according to its primi- 
tive and moſt uſual acceptation among the Greeks. 

Biſhop Pierce is, for aught I know, ſingular in thinking that Ty; 
ding Je40149uuuoving ought to be tranſlated of a private ſuperſiition, 
meaning the Chriſtian doctrine taught by Paul. But of this verſion 
the words are evidently not ſuſceptible ; the only authority alleged 
is Peter, who ſays *'*, Tacx mTe>2pyrEa youPrs 100g EMINUTEDS OU YWETRL, 
in the common tranſlation, No prophecy of the Scripture is of any private 
interpretation, Admitting that this is a juſt expreſſion of the ſenſe of 
that paſſage, the caſes are not parallel. 190; has there no article. If 
the import of des in the other place were private, the meaning of 
the phraſe muſt not be a but he private ſuperſtition, or the private 
religion. Had we any evidence that this deſignation had been given 
to Chriſtianity in the times of the Apoſtles, there might be ſome 
plauſibility in the conjecture. But there is no trace of ſuch a deſig- 
nation; and indeed it would have been exceedingly improper as ap- 
plied to a doctrine, which was preached publicly every where, and 
of whoſe miniſters, both Jews and Pagans complained that they 
turned the world upſide down. There are few words in the New 
Teſtament more common than dies, but there is not a ſingle inſtance 
wherein it is accompanied with the article, that can be rendered 
otherwiſe than his own, her own, or ther own. | 


23. SO much for the diſtinction uniformly obſerved in Scripture 
between the words dia H and 9zioroy ; to which I ſhall only add, 


217 Lib. i. _— 218 2 Peter, i. 20. 


that 
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that in the ancient Syriac verſion, theſe names are always duly diſ- 
tinguiſhed. The words employed in tranſlating one of them are 
never uſed in rendering the other; and in all the Latin tranſlations 1 
have ſeen, ancient and modern, Popiſh and Proteſtant, this diſtinc- 
tion is carefully obſerved. It is obſerved alſo in Diodati's Italian ver- 
ſion, and moſt of the late French verſions. But in Luther's German 
tranſlation, the Geneva French, and the common Englith, the 
words are confounded in the manner above obſerved. Some of the 
later Engliſh tranſlations have corrected this error, and ſome have 
implicitly. followed the common verſion. 


FART: IL 
"Adns and Yee. 


T HE next example I ſhall produce of words in which, though 
commonly tranſlated by the ſame Engliſh term, there is a real 


difference of ſignification, ſhall be 4975 and Ye, in the common 
verſion rendered Hell. That yeewva is employed in the New Teſta- 
ment to denote the place of future puniſhment, prepared for the de- 
vil and his angels, is indiſputable. In the Old Teſtament we do not 
find this place in the ſame manner mentioned. Accordingly the word. 
very does not occur in the Septuagint. It is not a Greek word, and 
conſequently not to be found in the Grecian claſſics. It is originally 
a compound of the two Hebrew words D371 & ge Hinnom, the valley 
of Hinnom, a place near Jeruſalem, of which we hear firſt in the 

Book 
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Book of Joſhua . It was there that the cruel ſacrifices of children 
were made by fire to Moloch, the Ammonitiſh idol”, The place 


was alſo called Tophet **', and that, as is ſuppoſed, from the noiſe of 
drums (Toph ſignifying a drum), a noiſe raiſed on purpoſe to drown 
the cries of the helpleſs infants. As this place was, in proceſs of 
time, conſidered as an emblem of hell, or the place of torment re- 
ſerved for the puniſhment of the wicked in a future ſtate, the name 
Tophet came gradually to be uſed in this ſenſe, and at length to be 
conlined to it. This is the ſenſe, if I miſtake not, in which gehenna, 
a ſynonymous term, is always to be underſtood in the New Teſta- 
ment, where it occurs juſt twelve times. In ten of theſe there can 
be no doubt: in the other two the expreſſion is figurative; but it 
ſcarcely will admit a queſtion, that the figure is taken from that ſtate 
of miſery which awaits the impenitent, Thus the Phariſees are ſaid 
to make the proſelyte, whom they compaſs ſea and land to gain, 
twofold more a child of hell, vos yeevvxc, than themſelves ***; an ex- 


preſſion both ſimilar in form, and equivalent in ſignification, to dig 


Waxfperov, fon of the devil, and vio rue anon, fon of perdition. In 
the other paſſage an unruly tongue is ſaid to be % on fire of hell*”, 
Qxoyitopery dm rue YR. Theſe two cannot be conſidered as. 
exceptions, it being the manifeſt intention of the writers in both to- 
draw an illuſtration of the ſubje& from that ſtate of perfect wretch- 


edneſs. 


2. As to the word &, which occurs in eleven places of the New 
Teſtament, and is rendered Hell in all, except one, where it is tranſ- 
lated grave, it is quite common. in claſſical authors, and frequently 
uſed by the Seventy in the tranſlation of the Old Teſtament. In my 
judgment it ought never in Scripture to be rendered Bell, at leaſt in: 


219 Tof, xv. 8. 220 2 Chron, xxxiit, 6, 24 2 Kings, xxiii. 10, *** Matt, xxili. 15. 
227 James, iii, 6, 


3 get the 
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the ſenſe wherein that word is now univerſally underſtood by 
Chriſtians. In the Old Teſtament the correſponding word is t 
/beol, which ſignifies the ſtate of the dead in general, without regard 
to the goodneſs or badneſs of the perſons, their happineſs or miſery. 
In tranſlating that word, the Seventy have almoſt invariably uſed 
Gn. This word is alſo uſed ſometimes in rendering the nearly ſy- 
nonymous words or phraſes M bor, and M AR abne bor, the 
pit, and flones of the pit, MD d fſal moth, the ſhades of death, 
mo dumeh, filence. The ſtate is always repreſented under thoſe 
figures which ſuggeſt ſomething dreadful, dark, and filent, about 
which the moſt prying eye, and liſtening ear, can acquire no in- 
formation. The term «9g, hades, is well adapted to expreſs this 
idea. It was written anciently, as we learn from the poets (for 
what is called the poetic, is nothing but the ancient dialect), dn, ab 
& privativo et edw video, and ſignifies obſcure, hidden, inviſible. 
To this the word Hell in its primitive ſignification perfectly corre- 
ſponded. For, at firſt, it denoted only what was ſecret or concealed. 
This word is found with little variation of form, and preciſely in the 


224 


ſame meaning, in all the Teutonic dialects“. 


But though our word Hell, in its original ſigniſication, was more 
adapted to expreſs the ſenſe of «9s than of yea, it is not ſo now. 
When we ſpeak as Chriſtians, we always expreſs by it, the place of 
the puniſhment of the wicked after the general judgment, as oppoſed 
to heaven, the place of the reward of the righteous. It is true, that 
in tranſlating heathen poets, we retain the old ſenſe of the word hell, 
which anſwers to the Latin orcus, or rather infernus, as when we 
ſpeak of the deſcent of Æneas, or of Orpheus, into Hell. Now the 
word znfernus, in Latin, comprehends the receptacle of all the dead, 
and contains both elyſium the place of the bleſſed, and tartarus the 
abode of the miſerable. The term znferi, comprehends all the inha- 


2+ Sce Junius? Gothic Gloſſary, ſubjoined to the Codex Argenteus, on the word H. 
bitants 


E 
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bitants good and bad, happy and wretched. The Latin words in- 
fernus and inferi bear evident traces of the notion that the repoſitory 
of the ſouls of the departed is under ground. This appears alſo to 
have been the opinion of both Greeks and Hebrews, and indeed of 
all antiquity. How far the ancient practice of burying the body 
may have contributed to produce this idea concerning the manſion of 
the ghoſts of the deceaſed, I ſhall not take upon me to ſay ; but it is 
very plain, that neither in the Septuagint verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment, nor in the New, does the word «9s convey the meaning which 
the preſent Engliſh word Hell, in the Chriſtian uſage, always conveys 
to our minds. 


90 3. IT were endleſs to illuſtrate this remark by an enumeration 
and examination of all the paſſages in both Teſtaments wherein the 
word is found. The attempt would be unneceſſary, as it is hardly 
now pretended by any critic, that this is the acceptation of the term 
in the Old Teſtament. Who, for example, would render the words 
of the venerable patriarch Jacob“, when he was deceived by his 
ſons into the opinion that his favourite child Joſeph had been de- 
voured by a wild beaſt, I will go down to Hell to my fon mourning? or 
the words which he uſed“, when they expoſtulated with him, about 
ſending his youngeſt ſon Benjamin into Egypt, along with them; 
Ye will bring down my grey hairs with ſorrow to hell? Yet in both 
places the word, in the original, is Hel, and in the verſion of the 
Seventy, hades, I ſhall only add, that in the famous paſſage from 
the Pſalms *”, quoted in the AQts of the Apoſtles, of which I ſhall 
have occaſion to take notice afterwards ; though the word is the ſame 
both in Hebrew and in Greek, as in the two former quotations, and 
though it is in both places rendered Hell in the common verſion, it 


225 Gen. xxxvii. 35. 226 xlii. 38. 227 Pſal. xvi. 10. Ade, ii. 27. 


Vor. I. E e would 
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would be abſurd to underſtand it as denoting the place of the damned, 
whether the expreſſion be interpreted literally of David the type, or 


of Jeſus Chriſt the antitype, agreeably to its principal and ultimate 
object. 


§ 4. Bur it appears at preſent to be the prevailing opinion among 
critics, that the term, at leaſt in the Old Teſtament, means no more 
than Dip keber, grave or ſepulchre, Of the truth of this opinion, 
after the moſt attentive and, I think, impartial examination, I am 
far from being convinced. At the ſame time I am not inſenſible of 
the weight which is given to that interpretation by ſome great names 
in the learned world, particularly that of Father Simon, a man deeply 
verſed in oriental literature, who has expreſsly ſaid *, that /h ſigni- 
fies, in the Hebrew of the Old Teſtament, /epu/chre, and who has ſtre- 
nuouſly and repeatedly defended this ſentiment againſt Le Clerc and 
others who had attacked it“. And fince he feems even to challenge 
his opponents to produce examples from the Old Teftament, wherein 
the word /hcol has the ſignification which they aſcribe to it; I ſhall 
here briefly, with all the deference due to names fo reſpectable 
as thoſe which appear on the oppoſite ſide; lay before the reader the 
reſult of my enquiries upon the queſtion. 


Lo 


§ 5. I FREELY acknowledge that, by tranſlating Heol the grave, 

the purport of the ſentence is often expreſſed with ſufficient clearneſs, 
The example laft quoted from Geneſis is an evidence. Ye will bring 
down my grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave, undoubtedly gives the 
meaning of the ſentence in the original, notwithſtanding that the 
Engliſh word grave does not give the meaning of the Hebrew word 
/beol. This may at firſt appear a paradox, but will not be found ſo, 


229 Hiſt, Crit. du N. T. ch. 12. de quelques Theologiens de Hollande, ch. 
239 Reponſe a la Defenſe des Sentimens xvi. | 


when 
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when examined. Suppoſe one, in relating the circumſtances of a 
friend's death, ſhould ſay, © This unlucky accident brought him to 
« his ſhroud,” another ſhould ſay, © It brought him to his coffin,” 


a third, It brought him to his grave.” The ſame ſentiment is ex- 


preſſed by them all, and theſe plain words, This accident proved 
© the cauſe of his death,” are equivalent to what was ſaid by every 
one of them. But 1s it juſt to infer thence that the Engliſh words 
ſhroud, coffin, grave, and death, are fynonymous terms? It will not 
be pretended. Yet I have not heard any argument ſtronger than this, 
for accounting the Hebrew words /heol and leber ſynonymous. The 
caſes are entirely parallel. Uſed as tropes, they often no doubt are 
ſo. Who can queſtion that when there is any thing figurative in 
the expreſſion, the ſenſe may be conveyed without the figure, or 
by another figure? And if ſo, the figures or tropes, however differ- 
ent, may doubtleſs, in ſuch application, be called ſynonymous to one 
another, and to the proper term. 

Now, if this holds of the tropes of the ſame language, it holds alſo 
of thoſe of different languages. You may adopt a trope in tranſ- 
lating, which does not literally anſwer to that of the original, and 
which, nevertheleſs, conveys the ſenſe of the original more juſtly 
than the literal verſion would have done. But in this cafe, though 
the whole ſentence in the verſion correſponds to the whole ſentence 
in the original, there is not the like correſpondence in the words 
taken ſeverally. Sometimes the reverſe happens, to wit, that every 
word of a ſentence in the original, has a word exactly correſponding 
in the verſion ; and yet the whole ſentence in the one does not cor- 
reſpond to the whole ſentence in the other. The different geniuſes 
of different languages, render it impoſſible to obtain always a corre- 
ſpondence in both reſpects. When it can be had only in one, the 
ſentiment is always to be preferred to the words. For this reaſon 
I do not know how our tranſlators could have rendered Ho in that 
Ee 2 pallage 
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paſſage better than they have done. Taken by itſelf, we have no 
word in our language that anſwers to it. The Latin is, in this in- 
ſtance, luckier; as it ſupplies a word perfectly equivalent to that of the 
ſacred penman, at the ſame time that it juſtly expreſſes the ſenſe of 
the whole. Such is the tranſlation of the verſe in the Vulgate, De- 
ducetis canos meos cum dolore ad inferos, Now, though our word he 
grave, may anſwer ſufficiently in ſome caſes for expreſſing, not the 
import of the Hebrew word /heol, but the purport of the ſentence, it 
gives, in other caſes, but a feeble, and ſometimes an improper, verſion 
of the original. But this will be more evident afterwards, 


$ 6. FirsT, in regard to the ſituation of Bades, it ſeems always 
to have been conceived by both Jews and pagans, as in the lower 
parts of the earth, near its centre, as we ſhould term it, or its founda- 
tions (according to the notions of the Hebrews, who knew nothing 
of its ſpherical figure), and anſwering in depth to the viſible heavens 
in height; both which are, on this account, oftener than once, con- 
traſted in ſacred writ. In general, to expreſs any thing inconceivably 
deep, this word is adopted, which ſhows ſufficiently that unfathom- 
able depth was always a concomitant of the idea conveyed by /heol. 
Thus God is repreſented by Moſes as ſaying **', 4 fire is kindled in 
mine anger, and ſhall burn to the loweſt hell, as it is rendered in the 


common verſion. The word is hel or Hades; and Simon himſelf 
admits ***, that it is here an hyperbole, which ſignifies that the fire 
ſhould reach the bottom of the earth, and conſume the whole earth. 


I acknowledge that it is in this paſſage uſed hyperbolically. But will 
any perſon pretend that it could have anſwered the purpoſe of giving 
the moſt terrible view of divine judgments, if the literal meaning of 
the word had implied no more than a grave? This conceſſion of 
Simon's, is in effect giving up the cauſe. According to the expla- 


231 Deut. xxxii. 22. 232 Reponſe a la Defenſe, &c, ch. xvi. 
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nation I have given of the proper ſenſe of the word, it was perfectly 


adapted to ſuch an uſe, and made a very ſtriking hyperbole ; but if 


his account of the literal and ordinary import of the term be juſt; 


the expreſſion, ſo far from being hyperbolical, would have been the 


reverſe. 


In further evidence of this doctrine, the inhabitants of 4d are, 
from their ſubterranean abode, denominated in the New Teſtament ** 
 x«&T&x9ouo, a word of the ſame import with the phraſe vrouuru Ty; y1cs 
under the earth,in the Apocalypſe **, and which, with the erogaru and 
erryea, celeſtial and terreſtrial beings, include the whole rational crea- 
tion. Of the coincidence of the Hebrew and the pagan notions in re- 
gard to the ſituation of the place of departed ſpirits, if it were neceſ- 
ſary to add any thing to what was obſerved above, from the import 
of the names infernus and inferi, theſe beautiful lines of Virgil might 
ſuffice : 

Non ſecus, ac fi qui penitus vi terra dehiſcens 
Infernas reſeret ſedes, et regna recludat 

Pallida, diis inviſa, ſuperque immane barathrum 
Cernatur, trepidentque immiſſo lumine manes **. 


{\ 7. SEVERAL proofs might be brought from the Prophets, and 
even from the Goſpels, of the oppoſition in which heaven for height, 
and hades for depth, were conceived to ſtand to each other. I ſhall 
produce but a few from the Old Teſtament, which convey the moſt 


preciſe notion of their ſentiments on this ſubject. The firſt is from 


the Book of Job, where we have an illuſtration of the unſearchable- 
neſs of the divine perfections in theſe memorable words, as found in 
the common verſion, Canft thou by ſearching find out God? Canſt thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is as high as heaven, what 


233 Phil. ii. 10. 23" v. 13. ?35 Kn, viii. nay Job, xi. 7, 8, 9. 
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canſt thou do? Deeper than hell, Ga dure de Tw ev deu, what canſt 
thou know ? The meaſure thereof is longer than the earth, and broader 
than the ſea. Now of the opinion that the word in the Old Teſta- 
ment always denotes grave or ſepulchre, nothing can be a fuller con- 
futation than this paſſage. Among ſuch immenſe diſtances as the 
height of heaven, the extent of the earth, and the ocean, which were 
not only in thoſe days unknown to men, but conceived to be un- 
knowable ; to introduce as one of the unmeaſurables, a ſepulchre 
whoſe depth could ſcarcely exceed ten or twelve cubits, and which, 
being the work of men, was perfectly known, would have been ab- 
ſurd indeed, not to fay ridiculous. What man in his ſenſes could 
have ſaid, © Ye can no more comprehend the Deity, than ye can 
* diſcover the height of the firmament, or meaſure the depth of a 
grave. 

A paſſage very ſimilar we have in the Pſalms “, where heaven 
and «dy; are in the ſame way contrafted. JI aſcend up into hea- 
ven, thou art there: if I make my bed in hell, eus xaraſpu ug ro dd, 
behold thou art there. The only other place I ſhall mention is in the 
Prophet Amos, where God is repreſented as ſaying, Though they 
dig into hell, eis &dov, thence ſhall my hand take them; though they 
climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them dozen, and though they 
hide themfelves on the top of Carmel, I will ſearch and take them out 
thence; and though they be hid from my fight in the bottom of the ſea, 
thence will I command the ſerpent, and he fhall bite ibem. Here for 
illuſtration we have a double contraſt. To the top of Carmel, a very 
high mountain, is contraſted very properly the bottom of the ſea ; 
but to heaven, which is incomparably higher than the higheſt moun- 
tain, no ſuitable contraſt is found, except [heel or hades, which was 
evidently conceived to be the loweſt thing in the world. The 


237 Pſal. cxxxix. 8. 25 Amos, ix. 2, 3. 
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errye0, were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the middle parts, the erovgavo and 
| xar&x Yom occupied the extremes, the former in height, the latter 
in depth. A late writer, of profound erudition, of whoſe ſenti- 
ments on this ſubject I ſhall have occaſion ſoon to take notice, has 
quoted the above paſſage of Amos, to prove that into ſheol men pene- 
trate by digging : he might, with equal reaſon, have quoted it to 
prove that into heaven men penetrate by climbing, or that men, in or- 
der to hide themſelves, have recourſe to the bottom of the ſea. 


$8. AGAIN, let it be obſerved, that leber, the Hebrew word for 
grave or ſepulchre, is never rendered in the ancient tranſſation ad, 
but TP, uunνμ1, or ſome equivalent term. Sheol, on the contrary, 
is never rendered e or wvnpax, but always dne; nor is it ever 
conſtrued with Harro, or any verb which ſignifies to bury, a thing 
almoſt inevitable in words ſo frequently occurring, if it had ever 
properly ſignified a grave. This itſelf might ſuffice to ſhow that the 
ideas which the Jews had of theſe were never confounded. I obſerve 
further, that «9y;, as well as the correſponding Hebrew word, is al- 
ways ſingular in meaning, as well as in form. The word for grave 
is often plural. The former never admits the poſſeſſive pronouns, 
being the receptacle of all the dead, and therefore incapable of an 
appropriation to individuals, the latter often, Where the diſpoſal 
of the body or corpſe is ſpoken of, 7&0, or ſome equivalent term, is 
the name of its repoſitory. When mention 1s made of the ſpirit after 
death, its abode is dns. When notice is taken of one's making or 
viſiting the grave of any perſon, touching it, mourning at it, or 
erecting a pillar or monument upon it, and the like, it is always 
leber that is employed. Add to all this that, in Hades, all the dead 
are repreſented as preſent, without exception. 'The caſe is quite 
different with the graves or ſepulchres. Thus, Iſaiah repreſents, very 


5 be 


beautifully and poetically, a great and ſudden deſolation that would 
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be brought upon the earth, ſaying *?, Hades, which is in the com- 
mon verſion, Hell hath enlarged herſelf, and opened her mouth without 
meaſure. Hades alone is conceived to contain them all, though the 
graves, in which their bodies were depoſited, might be innumerable. 
Again, in the ſong of triumph on the fall of the king of Babylon“, 
Hell (the original word is the ſame as is in the preceding paſſage) 
from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming : it flirreth 
up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth : it hath raiſed 
up from their thrones all the kings of the nations. Thus, in hades, 
all the monarchs and nobles, not of one family or race, but of the 
whole earth, are aſſembled. Yet their ſepulchres are as diſtant from 
one another as the nations they governed. Thoſe mighty dead are 
raiſed, not from their couches, which would have been the natural 
expreſſion, had the Prophet's idea been a ſepulchral vault, how 
magnificent ſoever, but from their thrones, as ſuited the notion of 
all antiquity, concerning not the bodies, but the ſhades or ghoſts of 
the departed, to which was always aſſigned ſomething ſimilar in 
rank and occupation to what they had poſſeſſed upon the earth. 
Nay, as is well obſerved by Caſtalio *', thoſe are repreſented as in 
hades, whoſe carcaſes were denied the honours of ſepulture. 


$ 9. To the preceding examples, I ſhall add but one other from the 
Old Teſtament. It is taken from that beautiful paſſage in Job“, where- 
in God himſelf is the ſpeaker, and whereof the great purpoſe is, to 
expoſe human ignorance, and check human preſumption. Have the 
gates of death been opened unto thee ? or haſt thou ſeen the doors of the 
ſhadow of death? For this laſt deſignation the term is in Hebrew 
tſalmoth, and in the tranſlation of the Seventy, ang: for, as was 
hinted before, 7/al/moth, in its ordinary acceptation, is ſynonymous 
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with /heol, though ſometimes uſed metaphorically, for a very dark 
place, or a ſtate of great ignorance. It is almoſt too obvious to need 
being remarked, that this challenge to Job could have no relation to 
a ſepulchre, the door, or entry to which, is always known to the 
living. The caſe was very different with regard to the habitation 
of departed ſpirits. At the ſame time, I entirely agree with the 
learned and ingenious biſhop Lowth **, that the cuſtom df depoſit- 
ing under ground the bodies of the deceaſed, and the form of their 
ſepulchres, have, probably, firſt ſuggeſted ſome of the gloomy notions 
entertained on this ſubject, But popular opinions have a growth 
and progreſs, and come often, eſpecially in queſtions at once ſo in- 
tereſting and ſo inſcrutable, to differ widely from what they were 
originally. May we not then, upon the whole, fairly conclude, 
that we have all the evidence which the nature of the thing will ad- 
mit, and more than in moſt philological inquiries is thought ſuffi- 
clent, that the word grave or ſepulchre never conveys the full im- 
port of the Hebrew heol, or the Greek Hades, though, in ſome in- 
ſtances, it may have all the preciſion neceſſary for giving the import 
of the ſentiment ? 


$ 10. EveN in ſome inſtances, where the language is ſo figurative, 
as to allow great latitude to a tranſlator, the original term is but 
weakly rendered grave. Thus it is ſaid ***, Love rs flrong as death, 
jealouſy is cruel as the grave. The grave, when perſonified, or uſed 
metaphorically, is more commonly, if I miſtake not, exhibited as 
a gentle power, which brings relief from cruelty, oppreſſion, and 
trouble of every kind; whereas hades, which regards more the ſtate 
of departed fouls, than the manſions of their bodies, exhibits, when 
perſonified, a ſevere and inflexible jailor, who is not to be gained by 
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the moſt pathetic entreaties, or by any arts merely human. The 
clauſe would be appoſitely rendered in Latin, inexorabilis ficut orcus : 
for it is this inflexibility of character, that is chiefly indicated by the 
original word rendered cruel, In this notion of that ſtate, as indeed 
in ſome other ſentiments on this ſubject, and even in the terms ap- 
plied to it, there is a pretty cloſe coincidence with thoſe of the ancient 
pagans. When the Latin poet mentions the fatal conſequence of the 
venial treſpaſs of Orpheus (as it appeared to him) in turning about 
to take one look of his beloved Eurydice, before leaving the infernal 
regions, he ſays, Igugſcenda quidem; but immediately correCting 
himſelf, adds, /cirent ſi igugſcere manes. 


$ 11. I SHALL now proceed to examine ſome paſſages in the New 
Teſtament, wherein the word occurs, that we may diſcover whether 
we ought to afhx the ſame idea to it as to the correſponding term in 
the Old.— The firſt I ſhall produce is one, which, being originally 
in the Old Teſtament, is quoted and commented on in the New, 
and is conſequently one of the fitteſt for aſſiſting us in the diſcovery. 
Peter, in ſupporting the miſſion of his Maſter, in a ſpeech made to 
the inhabitants of Judea and Jeruſalem, on the famous day of Pen- 
tecoſt, alleges, amongſt other things, the prediction of the royal 
Pſalmiſt, part of which runs thus in the common verſion *** ; Becauſe 
thou wilt not leave my ſoul in hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer thine holy 
one to ſee corruption. The paſſage is cited from the Pſalms “, in the 
very words of the Seventy, which are (as far as concerns the pre- 
ſent queſtion) entirely conformable to the original Hebrew. As this 
prophecy might be underſtood by ſome to relate only to the Pſalmiſt 
himſelf, the Apoſtle ſhews how inapplicable it is to him, when lite- 


rally explained. It plainly pointed to a reſurrection, and ſuch a re- 
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ſurrection as would very ſoon follow death, that the ſoul ſhould not 
be left in hades, ſhould not remain in the manſion of departed ſpi- 
rits, but ſhould reanimate its body, before the latter had ſuffered cor- 
ruption. Brethren , ſays he, let me ſpeak freely to you of the Pa- 
triarch David, that he is both dead and buried, and his ſepulchre is 
with us to this day. He has had no reſurrection. It was never pre- 
tended that he had. His body, like other bodies, has undergone 
corruption; and this gives ſufficient reaſon to believe that his ſoul has 
ſhared the fate of other ſouls, and that the prophecy was never meant 
of him, unleſs in a ſecondary ſenſe. But, continues he, being a 
prophet, he ſpake of the reſurreaion of Chriſt, or the Meſſiah: and, 
to ſhew how exactly both what related to the ſoul, and what related 
to the body, had their completion in the Meſſiah, adds, that his foul 
was not left in hades, neither did his fleſh fee corruption. It has*been 
argued, that this is an example of the figure & da gay, where the 
ſame ſentiment is expreſled a ſecond time by a different phraſe. In 
ſome ſenſe this may be admitted; for, no doubt, either of the ex- 
preſſions would have ſerved for predicting the event. But it is 
enough for my purpoſe, that the writer, in uſing two, one regarding 
the ſoul, the other regarding the body, would undoubtedly adapt 
his language to the received opinions concerning each. And if fo, 


hades was as truly, in their account, the ſoul's deſtiny after death, as 
corruption was the body's. 


§ 12. I AM ſurpriſed, that a man of Dr. Taylor's critical abilities, 
as well as Oriental literature, ſhould produce the paſſage quoted by 
the Apoſtle, as an example to prove that /heol, the pit, death, and 
corruption, are ſynonymous. The expreſſion, as we read it in the 
Pſalm, is (to ſay the leaſt) no evidence of this; but if we admit 
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Peter to have been a juſt interpreter of the Pſalmiſt's meaning, which 
Simon ſeems very unwilling to admit, it contains a ſtrong evidence 
of the contrary : for, in his comment, he clearly diſtinguiſhes the 
deſtiny of the ul, which is to be conſigned to he or Hades, from 
that of the body or fleſh, which is to be conſigned to corruption, 
Nor is there, in this, the ſlighteſt appearance of an unuſual or myſti- 
cal application of the words. The other examples brought by that 
author, in his very valuable Hebrew Concordance, are equally ex- 
ceptionable. 


He proceeds on the ſuppoſition, that no account can he given, why 
certain phraſes are often found coupled together, but by ſaying that 
they are ſynonymous : whereas, in the preſent caſe, it is much more 
naturally accounted for, by ſaying, that the events to which they re- 
late, are commonly concomitant. We ought never to recur to tau- 
tology for the ſolution of a difficulty, unleſs when the ordinary ap- 
plication of the words admits no other reſource. This is far from 
being the caſe in the inſtances referred to. Of the like kind are the 
arguments founded on ſuch figurative expreſſions, as, digging into 
hades; Korah's deſcending alive into it; Jonah's being there, 
when in the belly of the great fiſh:; the foundations of the moun- 
tains, or the roots of the trees, reaching to it ; which are all evident 
hyperboles, and to which we find expreſſions entirely fimilar in an- 
cient authors, both Greek and Latin. Thus, Virgil, deſcribing the 
ſtorm in which Aneas was involved at ſea, ſays, 


Tollimur in cœlum, curvato gurgite, et iidem 
Subductà ad manes imos deſcendimus unda, 


Again, ſpeaking of an oak, 


Ipſa hæret ſcopulis; et quantum vertice ad auras 
Ethereas, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 


Yet, 
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Yet, theſe figures, as far as I have heard, have never created any 
doubt among critics, concerning the ordinary acceptation of the words 
tartarus and imi manes, No pretence has been made that the one 
ever meant, when uſed not tropically, but properly, the bottom of the 
ſea, and the other a few yards under ground. Indeed, if a man 
were to employ the ſame mode of reaſoning, in regard to the Latin 
terms that relate to this ſubject, which has been employed, in regard 
to the Hebrew; we ſhould conclude, that /epulchrum and infernus are 
ſynonymous, anima and corpus, manes and cinis, upon evidence in- 
comparably ſtronger than that we have for inferring, that he and 
keber are ſo. Of the firſt two the Latin poet ſays, Animamgue ſepul- 
chro condimus, If anima be here uſed for the foul, agreeably to its 
ordinary and proper acceptation, he aſſigns it the ſame habitation as 
is given to the body after death, to wit, the /eprlchre : and if it be 
uſed for the body, the words corpus and anima are ſtrangely con- 
founded, even by the beſt writers. As we have anima here for 
corpus, we have, in other places, corpus for anima. For, ſpeaking 


of Charon's ferrying the ſouls of the deceaſed over Styx, he ſays, 


Et ferrugineã ſubveCtat corpora cymba. 


Now, what Virgil here calls corpora, and a few lines after, more 
explicitly, defunctaque corpora wid, he had a very little before ex- 
preſſed by a phraſe of the contrary import, tenues fine corpore vitas, 
the one being the body without the life, the other the life without the 
body. That cinis and manes are in like manner confounded, we 
have an example from the ſame author: 


Id cinerem, aut manes credis curare ſepultos ? 


Here, if ſeþultvs mean buried, cinis and manes are ſynonymous : if 
manes mean ghoſts, then /epultos is equivalent to deductos ad infernum. 
Yet it would not be eaſy to ſay to what trope the author has, in 

theſe 
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theſe inſtances, had recourſe, if it be not the catachreſis. Nor is 
this promiſcuous application of the words peculiar to the poets. Livy, 
the hiſtorian, uſes the word mares in proſe with equal latitude : Se- 
pulchra diruta, nudati manes. | 
To theſe inſtances of confuſion in the meanings of the words men- 
tioned, nothing parallel has been alleged from the Hebrew Scriptures, 
except only that W2) ſometimes, like anime in the example above 
quoted, means a dead body. Yet nobody conſiders the examples 
aforeſaid as invalidating thoſe diſtinctions in Latin, which an uſage 
incomparably more extenſive has eſtabliſhed in the language. With 
much leſs reaſon then can a few expreſſions, confeſſedly hyberbolical 
and figurative, be pleaded for ſubverting the uniform acceptation of 
the Hebrew words in queſtion, in their proper and natural applica- 
tion. Taylor's remark, that leber grave, is one particular cavity, 
&c. and that bel is a collective name for all the graves, &c. tends 
more to perplex the ſubje& than to explain it. He would hardly 
be thought to apprehend diſtinctly the import of the Latin words, 
who ſhould define them by telling us, that /epulchrum is one particu- 
lar cavity digged for the interment of a dead perſon, and that znfernus 
is a collective name for all the /epulchra, &c. The definition would 
be both obſcure and unjuſt ; yet, from what has been ſhown, more 


might be produced to juſtify it, than can be advanced in vindication 
of the other. 


$ 13. Bes1DEs, we have another clear proof from the New Teſta- 
ment, that Hades denotes the intermediate ſtate of ſouls between death 
and the general reſurrection. In the Apocalypſe ®?, we learn that 
death and hades, by our tranſlators rendered Hell as uſual, ſhall, im- 
mediately after the general judgment, be caſt into the lake of fire. 
This is the ſecond death. In other words, the death which conſiſts in 
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the ſeparation of the ſoul from the body, and the ſtate of ſouls in- 
tervening between death and judgment, ſhall be no more. To the 
wicked theſe ſhall be ſucceeded by a more terrible death, the damna- 
tion of gehenna, Hell properly ſo called. Indeed, in this ſacred Book, 
the commencement, as well as the deſtruction, of this intermediate 
ſtate, are ſo clearly marked, as to render it almoſt impoſſible to miſ- 
take them. In a preceding chapter, we learn that Hades follows 
cloſe at the heels of death ; and, from the other paſſage quoted, that 
both are involved in one common ruin at the univerſal judgment. 
Whereas if we interpret a9; hell, in the Chriſtian ſenſe of the word, 
the whole paſſage is rendered nonſenſe. Hell is repreſented as being 
caſt into Hell: for ſo the lake of fire, which is in this place alſo de- 
nominated the ſecond death, is univerſally interpreted, 


§ 14. Taz Apoſtle Paul, without naming hades, conveys to us 
the ſame idea of the ſtate of fouls departed *". The righteouſneſs 
which is of faith, ſpeaketh on this wiſe, Say not in thine heart, who 
ſhall aſcend into heaven? (that is, to bring Chriſt down from above; ) 
or, who ſhall deſcend into the deep? ug Ty eBurow into the abyſs, 
(that is, to bring up Chriſt again from the dead )—that is, faith doth 
not require, for our ſatisfaction, things impracticable, either to ſcale 
the heavens, or to explore the profound receſſes of departed ſpirits. 
The word here uſed ſhows this. It is «vroo, that is, a pit or gulph, 
if not bottomleſs, at leaſt of an indeterminable depth. The very an- 
titheſis of deſcending into the deep, and aſcending into heaven, alſo 
ſhows it. There would be a moſt abſurd diſparity in the different 
members of this illuſtration, if no more were to be underſtood by 
the abyſs than the grave, ſince nothing is more practicable for the 
living than a deſcent thither. The women, who went to viſit our 
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Lord's ſepulchre, did actually deſcend into it“. Beſides, to call the 
grave the abyſs, is entirely unexampled. Let it be alſo obſerved, 
that it is not ſaid 70 bring Chrift up from the grave, but from the dead, 
for which end to bring back the foul is in the firſt place neceſſary, 
I do not ſay that the Greek word ag, or the correſpondent He- 
brew word P)NN 7hehom, is confined to the ſignification here given 
it. I know that it often means the ocean, becauſe conceived to be 
of an unfathomable depth, and may indeed be applied to any thing 
of which the ſame quality can be affirmed. 


$ 15. So much for the literal ſenſe of the word Hades, which, as 
has been obſerved, implies properly neither Hell nor the grave, but 
the place or ſtate of departed ſouls. I know that it has been ſaid, 
and ſpeciouſly ſupported, that in the Moſaical economy, there was 
no expreſs revelation of the exiſtence of ſouls after death. Admit- 
ting this to be in ſome ſenſe true, the Iſraelites were not without 
ſuch intimations of a future ſtate as types, and figures, and emble- 
matical predictions, could give them: yet certain it is, that life and 
immortality were, in an eminent manner, brought to light only by the 
Goſpel. But, from whatever ſource they derived their opinions, that 
they had opinions on this ſubject, though dark and confuſed, is ma- 
nifeſt, as from many other circumſtances, ſo particularly from. the 
practice of witchcraft and necromancy, which prevailed among them, 
and the power they aſcribed to ſorcerers, juſtly or unjuſtly, it matters 
not, of evoking the ghoſts of the deceaſed. 

The whole ſtory of the witch of Endor“ is an irrefragable evi- 
dence of this. For, however much people may differ in their man- 
ner of explaining the phenomena which it preſents to us, judicious 
and impartial men, whoſe minds are not preoccupied with a ſyſtem, 
can hardly differ as to the evidence it affords, that the exiſtence of 
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ſpirits in a ſeparate ſtate, was an article of the popular belief, and that 
it was thought poſſible, by certain ſecret arts, to maintain an inter- 
courſe with them. Our queſtion here is, not what was expreſsly 
revealed to that people on this ſubject, but what appear to have been 
the notions commonly entertained concerning it? or what it was 
which the learned Biſhop of London ſtyles **, the znfernum poeticum 
of the Hebrews? Indeed, the artifices employed by their wizards 
and necromancers alluded to by Ifaiah, of returning anſwers in a 
feigned voice, which appeared to thoſe preſent, as proceeding from 
under the ground **, is a demonſtration of the prevalence of the 
ſentiments I have been illuſtrating, in regard both to the exiſtence, 
and to the abode of ſouls departed. For that theſe were the oracles 
intended to be conſulted, is manifeſt from the Prophet's upbraiding 
them with it, as an abſurdity, that the living ſhould recur for coun- 
ſe], not to their God, but to the dead. It is well expreſſed in Hou- 
bigant's tranſlation, Zane pro vivis mortui interrogantur **, But what 
can be clearer to this purpoſe than the law itſelf, whereby ſuch prac- 
tices are prohibited? There ſhall not be found among you any one 
that maketh his ſon or his daughter to paſs through the fire, or that 
uſeth divination, or an obſerver of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, 
or a charmer, or a conſulter with familiar ſpirits, or a wizard, or a 
necromancer. This laſt character is not expreſſed in the original, as 
in the Engliſh tranſlation, by a ſingle word, but by a periphraſis, 
do Dν⁴ IR WI dore/h el hamathim, which, rendered literally, is, one 
who conſulteth the dead. Tt is accordingly tranſlated by the Seventy 
£TEpwTw T5 Vexou;, and by Houbigant, Qui mortuos interroget. 


$ 16. I SHALL add a few things in regard to the metaphorical uſe 
of the term. I have obſerved that heaven and Hades are commonly 
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ſet in oppoſition to each other ; the one is conceived to be the higheſt 
object, the other the loweſt. From what is literally or locally fo, the 
tranſition is very natural (inſomuch that we find traces of it in al? 
languages) to what is figuratively ſo; that is, what expreſſes a glo- 
rious and happy ſtate on the one hand, or a humble and miſerable 
ſtate on the other. In this way it is uſed by our Lord ***, And thou 
Capernaum, which art exalted to hea ven, ſhalt be brought down to 
Hades, tw; «dou. As the city of Capernaum was never literally raiſed to 
heaven, we have no reaſon to believe that it was to be literally brought 
down to Hades. But as, by the former expreſſion, we are given to 
nnderſtand, that it was become a flouriſhing and ſplendid city, or, as 
ſome think, that it had obtained great ſpiritual advantages; fo, by 
the latter, that it ſhould be brought to the loweſt degree of abaſement 


and wretchedneſs. 


{ 17. ANOTHER paſſage, in which the application of the word is 
figurative, we have in that celebrated promiſe made to Peter“, Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church, and the gates of 
hell, Tuxa «ov, the gates of hades, ſhall not prevail againſt it. It is by 
death, and by it only, that the ſpirit enters into Hades. The gate of 
hades is therefore a very natural periphraſis for death; inſomuch that, 
without any poſitive evidence, we ſhould naturally conclude this to 
be the meaning of the phraſe. But we have ſufficient evidence, both 
ſacred and profane, that this is the meaning. The phraſe occurs in 
the Septuagint in the thankſgiving of Hezekiah, after his miraculous 
recovery from the mortal diſeaſe he had been ſeized with **, ] ſaid, 
1 ſhall go to the gates of the grave, &w mv adv. It follows, I am 
deprived of the reſidue of my years. Nothing can be plainer than 
that Tuxau «gov here means death, in other words, I ſhall die and be 
deprived of the reſidue of my years. But though the phraſe be the 


235 Matth. xi. 23. 259 Matth. xvi. 18. 90 Iſaiah, xxxviii. 10. 
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fame (for xu Aden is a literal verſion of the Hebrew) with that 
uſed by our Lord, our tranſlators have not liked to make Hezekiah, 


who was a good man, ſpeak as if he thought himſelf going to hell, 
and have therefore rendered it the grave. 


Another example we have in the Wiſdom of Solomon, which, 
though not canonical Scripture, is, in a queſtion of criticiſm, a good 
authority . Thou haſt power of life and death, thou leadeſt to the 
gates of hades, eis ruhα deu, and bringeſt up again. This paſſage 
is as little ſuſceptible of doubt as the former. The claſſical uſe of this 
phraſe is the ſame with that of the inſpired writers. Homer makes 
Achilles ſay, as rendered by our Engliſh poet“: 


Who can think one thing, and another tell, 
My ſoul deteſts him as the gates of hell ; 


£1205 GI0%0 TMUNYT 


that is, I hate him as death, or I hate him mortally. To ſay then 
that the gates of Hades ſhall not prevail againſt the church, is, in other 
words, to ſay, It ſhall never die, it ſhall never be extinct. Le Clerc, 
though meaning the ſame thing (as appears by his note), has expreſſed 
it inaccurately: © Les portes de la mort ne la ſurmonteront point” 
The gates of death ſball not ſurmount it. We ſee at once how appo- 
ſitely death is called the gate of hades. But what ſhould we call the 
gates of death? Not death itſelf, ſurely. They muſt be diſeaſes; for 
by theſe we are brought to death. But in this ſenſe we cannot apply 
the promiſe. For many direful diſeaſes has the church been afflicted 
with, if the introduction of the groſſeſt errors, the moſt ſuperſtitious 
practices and ſenſeleſs diſputes, are to be accounted ſuch ; but they 


have not hitherto proved mortal, and, we have reaſon to believe, 
never ſhall, 


261 xvi. 13. 262 Iliad B. 
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$ 18. In the exclamation adopted by the Apoſtle ***, O death, where 
is thy fling? O grave, «on, where is thy victory? we cannot ſay ſo 
properly, that the words death and hades are uſed figuratively, as the 
words /ting and victory, with which they are accompanied. In regard 
to the ſenſe, there can be no doubt. It is manifeſtly the Apoſtle's 
view to ſignify that, whatever might have been formerly an object of 
terror in either death or Hades, is removed by Jeſus Chriſt, inſo- 
much that in theſe very things the true diſciples find matter of joy 
and exultation. 


$ 19. BUT is there not one paſlage, it may be ſaid, in which the 
word dd muſt be underſtood as ſynonymous with Ye, and con- 
ſequently muſt denote the place of final puniſhment prepared ſor the 
wicked, or Hell in the Chriſtian acceptation of the term? Ye have it 
in the ſtory of the rich man and Lazarus. In hell, ev ro adn, he 
lift up his eyes, being in torments, and ſceib Abraham afar off and 
Lazarus in his boſom. This is the only paſſage in holy writ which 
ſeems to give countenance to the opinion that ad ſometimes means 
the ſame thing as yz. Here it is repreſented as a place of puniſh- 
ment. The rich man is ſaid to be tormented there in the midſt of 
flames. Theſe things will deſerve to be examined narrowly. It 1s 
plain, that in the Old Teſtament, the moſt profound ſilence is ob- 
{ſerved in regard to the ſtate of the deceaſed, their joys or ſorrows, 
happineſs or miſery. It is repreſented to us rather by negative qua- 
lities than- by politive, by its filence, its darkneſs, its being inac- 
cellible, unleſs by preternatural means, to the living, and their 
iznorance about it. Thus much in general ſeems always to have 
been preſumed concerning it, that it is not a ſtate of activity adapted 
for exertion, or indeed for the accompliſhment of any important 
purpoſe, good or bad. In moſt reſpects, however, there was a re- 
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ſemblance in their notions on this ſubject, to thoſe of the moſt ancient 
heathens. 


But the opinions neither of Hebrews nor of heathens, remained 
invariably the ſame. And from the time of the captivity, more eſpe- 
cially from the time of the ſubjection of the Jews, firſt to the Mace- 
donian empire, and afterwards to the Roman; as they had a cloſer 
intercourſe with pagans, they inſenſibly imbibed many of their ſenti- 
ments, particularly on. thoſe ſubjects whereon their law was ſilent, 
and wherein, by conſequence, they conſidered themſelves as at 
greater freedom. On this ſubject of a future ſtate, we find a conſi- 
derable difference in the popular opinions of the Jews in our Saviour's 
time, from thoſe which prevailed in the days of the ancient prophets. 
As both Greeks and Romans had adopted the notion, that the ghoſts 
of the departed were ſuſceptible both of enjoyment and of ſuffering, 
they were led to ſuppoſe a ſort of retribution in that ſtate, for their 
merit or demerit in the preſent. The Jews did not indeed adopt the 
pagan fables on this ſubject, nor did they expreſs themſelves entirely 
in the ſame manner ; but the general train of thinking in both came 
pretty much to coincide. The Greek hades they found well adapted 
to expreſs the Hebrew fheol, This they came to conceive as in- 
cluding different ſorts of habitations for ghoſts of different characters. 
And though they did not receive the terms Elyſium or Elyfran fields, 
as ſuitable appellations for the regions peopled by good ſpirits, they | 
took inſtead of them, as better adapted to their own theology, the 
garden of Eden, or Paradiſe, a name originally Perſian, by which 
the word anſwering to garden, eſpecially when applied to Eden, had 
commonly been rendered by the Seventy. To denote the ſame ſtate, 
they ſometimes uſed the phraſe Abraham's boſom, à metaphor bor- 
rowed from the manner in which they reclined at meals. But, on 
the other hand, to expreſs the unhappy ſituation of the wicked in 
that intermediate ſtate, they do not ſeem to have declined the uſe of 


the 
/ 
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the word tartarus. The Apoſtle Peter, ſays of evil angels, that 
Cod caſt them down to hell, and delivered them into chains of darkneſs, 
to be reſerved unto judgment. So it ſtands in the common verſion, 
though neither ye nor adus are in the original, where the expreſſion 
is, vegas CoPou TapTaApWITH; TREE WKEY EG x TETHENpevous, The word is 
not yz ; for that comes after judgment; but Tegrages, which is, as 
it were, the priſon of hades, wherein criminals are kept till the general 
judgment. And as, in the ordinary uſe of the Greek word, it was 
comprehended under Hades, as a part; it ought, unleſs we had ſome 
0 poſitive reaſon to the contrary, by the ordinary rules of interpreta- 
tion, to be underſtood ſo here. There is then no inconſiſtency in 
maintaining that the rich man, though in torments, was not in gebenna, 
but in that part of Hades called tartarus, where we have ſeen already 

that ſpirits reſerved for judgment are detained in darkneſs. 

That there is, in a lower degree, a reward of the righteous, and a 
puniſhment of the wicked, in the ſtate intervening between death 
and the reſurrection, is no more repugnant to the divine perfections, 
than that there ſhould be (as, in the courſe of providence, there 
often are) manifeſt recompences of eminent virtues, and of enormous 
crimes, in this preſent world. Add to this, that Joſephus, in the 
account he gives of the opinions of the Phariſees, or thoſe Jews who 
believed a future ſtate, meations expreſsly the rewards of the virtu- 
ous, and the puniſhments of the vicious, in hades, or under the 
earth, which is, as was obſerved before, another expreſſion for the 
ſame thing. From his repreſentation we ſhould conclude, that, 

in 
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in his time, a reſurrection and future judgment, as underſtood by the 
Chriſtians, were not univerſally the doctrine, even of the Phariſees; 
but that the prevalent and diſtinguiſhing opinion was, that the ſoul 
ſurvived the body, that vicious ſouls would ſuffer an everlaſting im- 
priſonment in Hades, and that the ſouls of the virtuous would both 
be happy there, and, in proceſs of time, obtain the privilege of tranſ- 
migrating into other bodies. The immortality of human ſouls, 
and the tranſmigration of the good, ſeem to have been all that they 
comprehended in the phraſe avagari; rwy vexew. Indeed, the words 
ſtrictly denote no more than renewal of life. | 


Their ſentiments on this topic naturally recal to our remembrance 
ſome of thoſe exhibited by Virgil, in the fixth book of the Æneid. 
That this Pythagorean dogma was become pretty general among the 
Jews, appears even from ſome paſſages in the Goſpels. The queſ- 
tion put by the diſciples“ Who finned ; this man, or his parents, 
that he was born blind? and ſome popular opinions concerning Je- 
ſus, whom they knew to have been born and brought up among 
themſelves, that he was Elijah, or Jeremiah, or one of the ancient 
Prophets“, manifeſtly preſuppoſe the doctrine of the tranſmigration. 
It is alſo in alluſion to this, that the Jewiſh author of the book of 
Wiſdom, has, as it is rendered in the common tranſlation, thus ex- 
preſſed himſelf: I was a witty child, and had a good ſpirit ; yea, ra- 
ther, being good, I came into a body wndefiled : a Sog wv 1\90v E True 
auuayro , Yet we have reaſon, from the New Teſtament, to 
think that theſe tenets were not, at that time, univerſal among the 


and to ſay that it has another appearance, are But the difficulty reſulting hence is more 


two expreſſions which no perſon who reflects, 
wHI confound as equivalent. That there are 
ſome things, however, which would lead one 
to infer that the opinions of the Fhariſees on 
this article were more conformable to the 
Chriſtian doctrine, than is implied in the 
words of, Joſephus, is not. to be diſlembled. 


eaſily removed by admitting, what 1s nowiſe 
improbable, that. there was not then among 
them an exact uniformity of opinion, than by 
recurring on either fide to a mode of criticiſm 
which the language will not bear, 
207 John, ix. 2. 200 Matth. xvi. 14. 
% Wiſd. viii. 19, 20. 
Phariſces, 
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Phariſees, but that ſome entertained juſter notions of a reſurrec- 
tion, and that afterwards, the opinions of the Talmudiſts, on this 
article, had a much greater conformity to the doctrine of the Goſpel, 
than the opinions of ſome of their predeceſſors in and before our 
Saviour's time. : 


$ 20. AccoRDING to this explication, the rich man and Lazarus 
were both in hades, though in very different ſituations, the latter in 
the manſions of the happy, and the former in thoſe of the wretched. 
Let us ſee how the circumſtances mentioned, and the expreſſions 


uſed, in the parable, will ſuit this hypotheſis. Firſt, though they 


are ſaid to be at a great diſtance from each other, they are ſtill within 
fight and hearing. This would have been too groſs a violation of 
probability, if the one were conſidered as inhabiting the higheſt 
heavens, and the other as placed in the infernal regions. Again, 
the expreſſions uſed, are ſuch as entirely ſuit this explanation, and 
no other; for, firſt, the diſtance from each other is mentioned, but 
no hint that the one was higher in ſituation than the other; ſecondly, 
the terms, whereby motion from the one to the other is expreſſed, 
are ſuch as are never employed in expreſſing motion to or from hea- 
ven, but, always, when the places are on a level, or nearly ſo. Thus, 
Lazarus, when dead, is ſaid““ arevey Ina, to be carried away, not 
eweveyInvai, to be carried up, by angels into Abraham's boſom ; 
whereas, it is the latter of theſe, or one ſimilarly compounded, that 
is always uſed, where an aſſumption into heaven is ſpoken of. 
Thus, the ſame writer, in ſpeaking of our Lord's aſcenſion, ſays *”, 
eye Oe pro £5 Tov oveavor, and Mark, in relation to the ſame event, 
ſays, averyÞIJn eg To oupavor, he was taken up into heaven. Thele 


words are alſo uſed, wherever one is faid to be conveyed from a 


lower to a higher ſituation, But, what is ſtill more deciſive in this 


270 Luke, xvi, 22. N 272 Mark, xvi. 19. 


way, 
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way ; where mention is made of paſſing from Abraham to the rich 
man, and inverſely, the verbs employed are, %afayw and dice, 
words which always denote motion on the ſame ground or level ; as, 
paſſing a river or lake, paſſing through the Red Sca, or paſſing from 
Aſia into Macedonia. But, when heaven is ſpoken of as the termi- 
nation to which, or from which, the paſſage is made, the word is, 
invariably, either in the firſt cafe, aveCanw, and in the ſecond, xar- 
aww, or ſome word ſimilarly formed, and of the ſame import. 
Thus, both the circumſtances of the ſtory, and the expreſſions em- 
ployed in it, confirm the explanation I have given. For, if the ſa- 
cred penmen wrote to be underſtood, they muſt have employed their 
words and phraſes in conformity to the current uſage of thoſe for 
whom they wrote. 


$ 21. WHEN our Saviour, therefore, ſaid to the penitent thief 
upon the croſs *”*, To-day ſhalt thou be with me in paradiſe ; he ſaid 
nothing that contradicts what is affirmed of his deſcent into Hades, in 
the Pſalms, in the Acts, or in the Apoſtles creed. Paradiſe is 
another name for what is, in the parable, called Abraham's boſom. 
But it may be urged on the other fide, that Paul has given ſome rea- 
ſon to conclude that paradiſe and heaven, or the ſeat of the glorious 
hierarchy, are the ſame. I zs not, ſays he, expedient for me 
doublleſs to glory : I will come to viſions and revelations of the Lord. 
I knew a man in Chriſt above fourteen years ago ( whether in the body 
I cannot tell, or whether out of the body, I caunot tell, God knoweth ), 
ach an one caught up to the third heaven, And I knew ſuch a man 
"whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell, God knoweth ), 
9w that he was caught up into paradiſe, and heard unſpealable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter. The Jews make mention 
of three heavens. The firſt is properly the atmoſphere where the 
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birds fly, and the clouds are ſuſpended. The ſecond is above the 
firſt, and is what we call the viſible firmament, wherein the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars appear. The third, to us inviſible, is conceived to 
be above the ſecond, and therefore ſometimes ſtyled the heaven of 
Heavens. This they conſidered as the place of the throne of God, 
. and the habitation of the holy angels. Now it is evident, that if in 
the ſecond and fourth verſes, he ſpeak of one viſion or revelation only, 
paradiſe and heaven are the ſame; not fo, if in theſe he ſpeak 
of two different revelations. My opinion is, that they are two, and I 
| ſhall aſhgn my reaſons. Firſt, he ſpeaks of them as more than one, 
and that not only in introducing them, I oil! come to vifions and re- 
velations; for ſometimes, it muſt be owned, the plural is uſed in ex- 
preſſing a ſubject indefinitely ; but afterwards, in referring to what he 
had related, he ſays”, 4% I ſhould be exalted above meaſure, through 
the abundance of the revelations, ros amoxaruew. Secondly, they are 
related preciſely as two diſtinct events, and coupled together by the 
connexive particle. Thirdly, there is a repetition of his doubts , 
in regard to the reality of his tranſlation, which, if the whole relate 
to a ſingle event, was not only ſuperfluous, but improper. This re- 
petition, however, was neceſſary, if what is related in the third and 
fourth verſes, be a different fa& from what is told in the ſecond, and 
if he was equally uncertain, whether it paſſed in viſion or in reality. 
Fourthly, if all the three verſes regard only one revelation, there is 
a tautology in the manner of relating it unexampled in the Apoſtle's 
writings. I might urge, as a fifth reaſon, the opinion of all Chriſtian 
antiquity, Origen alone excepted. And this, in a queſtion of philo- 
logy, is not without its weight. 


I ſhall only add that, though, in both verſes, the words in the Eng- 


liſh Bible are caught up, there is nothing in the original anſwering to 
the particle h/. The Apoſtle has very properly employed here the 
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word «prac, expreſſive more of the ſuddenneſs of the event, and of 
his own paſſiveneſs, than of the direction of the motion“ . The 
only other place in which Tagageco; occurs is in the Apocalyſe **. 
To him that overcometh will I give to cat of the tree of life, which tis 
in the midſt Tov Tagaduco of the paradiſe of God. Here our Lord, no 
doubt, ſpeaks of heaven, but, as he plainly alludes to the ſtate of 
matters in the garden of Eden, where our firſt parents were placed, 


and where the tree of life grew, it can only be underſtood as a figu- 
rative expreſſion of the promiſe of eternal life, forfeited by Adam, 


but recovered by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 


) 22. To conclude this long diſcuſſion, I ſhall obſerve that, though 
we may diſcover hence, pretty exactly, the general ſentiments enter- 
tained on theſe ſubjects at the time, and the ſtyle uſed concerning 
them, we are not to imagine that the expreſſions are to be rigorouſly 
interpreted, in order to come at the true doctrine upon thoſe articles, 
but ſolely in order to diſcover the popular opinions of the age. In 
regard to theſe, the opinions of the age, there ought to be a cloſe 
attention to the letter of what is ſpoken ; but, in regard to the other, 
the doctrine of holy writ, our attention ought to be moſtly to the 
ſpirit. Thus it appears to me the plain doctrine of Scripture, that 
there are ſuch ſtates as I have mentioned, and that the uſe and nature 
of them is ſuch as has been ſaid. But in reſpe& of their ſituation, 
expreſſions implying that Hades is under the earth, and that the ſeat 
of the bleſſed is above the ſtars, ought to be regarded merely as at- 
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tempts to accommodate what is ſpoken to vulgar apprehenſion and 
language. Of the like kind is the practice, ſo frequent in holy writ, 
of aſcribing human paſſions, nay, and human organs and members, 
to the Deity. The ſame may be ſaid of what we hear of plants and 
trees in paradiſe, of eating and drinking, or of fire and brimſtone in 
either Hades or gehenna. We have no more reaſon to underſtand 
theſe literally, than we have to believe that the ſoul, when ſeparated 
from the body, can feel torment in its tongue, or that a little cold 
water can relieve it. 


$ 23. I AM not ignorant that the doctrine of an intermediate ſlate 
between death and the reſurrection, has been of late ſtrenuouſly 
combated by ſome learned and ingenious men; amongſt whom we 
muſt reckon that excellent divine and firm friend to freedom of en- 
% I honour his diſpo- 
ſition, and have the greateſt reſpect for his talents ; but at the ſame 
time that I acknowledge he has, with much ability, ſupported the 
ſide he has eſpouſed, I have never felt myſelf, on this head, con- 
vinced, though ſometimes perplexed, by his reaſoning. It is foreign to 
my purpoſe to enter into a minute diſcuſſion of controverted points 
in theology ; and therefore I ſhall only, in paſſing, make a few re- 
marks on this controverſy, as it is cloſely connected with my ſubject. 

Firſt, I remark that the arguments on which the deniers of that 
ſtate chiefly build, ariſe, in my opinion, from a miſapprehenſion 
of the import of ſome ſcriptural expreſſions. KaYeudew, xouav, to 


ſleep, are words often applied to the dead; but this application is no 


more than a metaphorical. euphemiſm derived from the reſemblance 
which a dead body bears to the body of a perſon aſleep. Traces of 
this idiom may be found in all languages, whatever be the popular 
belief about the ſtate of the dead. They often occur in the Old 
Teitament; yet it has been ſhown that the common doctrine of the 


Orientals favoured the ſeparate exiftence of the fouls of the deceaſed. 


275 Dr, Law was living when theſe Diſſertations were in the hands of the printer. 


But 
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But if it did not, and if, as ſome ſuppoſe, the ancient Jews were, on 
all articles relating to another life, no better than Sadducees; this 
ſhows the more ſtrongly, that ſuch metaphors, ſo frequent in their 
writings, could be derived ſolely from bodily likeneſs, and having 
no reference to a reſurrection, could be employed ſolely for the ſake 
of avoiding a diſagreeable or ominous word. I own, at the ſame 
time, that Chriſtians have been the more ready to adopt ſuch expreſ- 
ſions, as their doctrine of the reſurrection of the body, preſented to 
their minds an additional analogy between the bodies of the deceaſed 
and the bodies of thoſe aſleep, that of being one day awaked. But 
I ſee no reaſon to imagine that, in this uſe, they carried their thoughts 
further than to the corporeal and viſible reſemblance now mentioned. 
Another miſtake about the import of ſcriptural terms, is in the ſenſe 
which has been given to the word ava5a7;. They confine it by a 
uſe derived merely from modern European tongues, to that renova- 
tion which we call the reunion of the ſoul and the body, and which 
is to take place at the laſt day. I have ſhown, in another place*”, 
that this is not always the ſenſe of the term in the New Teſtament. 

1 remark, ſecondly, that many expreſſions of ſcripture, in the natu- 
ral and obvious ſenſe, imply that an intermediate and ſeparate ſtate of 
the foul is actually to ſucceed death. Such are the words of our 
Lord to the penitent thief upon the croſs **, Stephen's dying peti- 
tion“, the compariſons which the Apoſtle Paul makes in different 
places ***, between the enjoyment which true Chriſtians can attain by 
their continuance in this world, and that which they enter on at their 
departure out of it, and ſeveral other paſſages. Let the words referred 
to be read by any judicious perſon, either in the original, or in the 
common tranſlation, which is ſufficiently exact for this purpoſe ; and 
let him, ſetting aſide all theory or ſyſtem, ſay candidly, whether they 
would not be underſtood, by the groſs of mankind, as preſuppoſing 


*79 Notes on Matth. xxii. 23. and 32. Luke, xxiii. 43. | 
* Acts, vii. 59. 232 2 Cor. v. 6, &c. Philip. i. 21. | 
. that 
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that the ſoul may, and will, exiſt ſeparately from the body, and be 
ſuſceptible of happineſs or miſery in that ſtate. If any thing could add 
to the native evidence of the expreſſions, it would be the unnatural 
meanings that are put upon them, in order to diſguiſe that evidence. 
What ſhall we ſay of the metaphyſical diſtinction introduced, for this 
purpoſe, between abſolute and relative time? The Apoſtle Paul, they 
are ſenſible, ſpeaks of the ſaints as admitted to enjoyment in the 
preſence of God, immediately after death. Now, to palliate the 
direct contradiction there is in this to their doctrine, that the vital 
principle, which is all they mean by the ſoul, remains extinguiſhed 
between death and the reſurrection, they remind us of the difference 
there is between abſolute or real, and relative or apparent, time. 'They 
admit that, if the Apoſtle be underſtood as ſpeaking of real time, 
what is ſaid flatly contradicts their ſyſtem ; but, ſay they, his words 


muſt be interpreted as ſpoken only of apparent time. He talks in- 


deed of entering on a ſtate of enjoyment, immediately after death, 
though there may be many thouſands of years between the one and 
the other; for he means only, that when that ſtate ſhall commence, 
however diſtant in reality the time may be, the perſon entering on it 
will not be ſenſible of that diſtance, and conſequently there will be to 
him an apparent. coincidence with the moment of his death. But 
does the Apoſtle any where give a hint that this is his meaning ? or 
is it what any man would naturally diſcover from his words? That 
it is exceedingly remote from the common ule of language, I believe 
hardly any of thoſe who favour this ſcheme, will be partial enough to 
deny. Did the ſacred penmen then mean to put a cheat upon the 
world, and, by the help of an equivocal expreſſion, to flatter men 
with the hope of entering, the inſtaut they expire, on a ſtate of felicity, 
when, in fact, they knew that it would be many ages before it would 
take place? But, were the hypotheſis about the extinction of the mind 
between death and the reſurrection well founded, the apparent coin- 

cidence 
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cidence they ſpeak of, is not ſo clear as they ſeem to think it. For 

my part, I cannot regard it as an axiom, and I never heard of any 
who attempted to demonſtrate it. To me it appears merely a 
corollary from Mr. Locke's doQtrine, which derives our conceptions 
of time from the ſucceſſion of our ideas, which, whether true or falſe, 
is a doctrine to be found only among certain philoſophers, and which, 
we may reaſonably believe, never came into the heads of thoſe to 
whom the goſpel in the apoſtolic age was announced. 


I remark, thirdly, that even the curious equivocation (or, per- 
haps more properly, mental reſervation), that has been deviſed for 
them, will not, in every caſe, ſave the credit of apoſtolical veracity, 
The words of Paul to the Corinthians are, Knowing, that whilſt we 
are at home in the body, we are abſent from the Lord; again, We are 
willing rather to be abſent from the body, and preſent with the Lord. 
Could ſuch expreſſions have been uſed by him, if he had held it im- 
poſſible to be with the Lord, or indeed any where, without the body; 
and that, whatever the change was which was made by death, he 
could not be in the preſence of the Lord, till he returned to the 
body ? Abſence from the body, and preſence with the Lord, were 


never, therefore, more unfortunately combined, than in this illuſ- 


tration. Things are combined here as coincident, which; on the 
hypotheſis of thoſe gentlemen, are incompatible. If recourſe be 
had to the original, the expreſſions in Greek are, if poſſible, ſtill 
ſtronger. They are, 6 eue es eu r owpeThy thoſe who dwell in the 
body, who are experts aro re Kg, at a diſtance from the Lord; as, 
on the contrary, they are ci exdnueres ex 78 owuaTog, thoſe who have 
travelled out of the body, who are oi ev9npevres mgo; Tov Kuguoy, thoſe who 
reſide, or are preſent with the Lord. In the paſſage to the Philip- 
pians alſo, the commencement of his preſence with the Lord is re- 
preſented. as coincident, not with his retura to the body, but with 

his 
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his leaving it, with the diſſolution, not with the reſtoration, of the 
union. 

The fourth, and only other remark I ſhall make, on this ſubject, 
is, that from the tenor of the New Teſtament, the ſacred writers 
appear to proceed on the ſuppoſition, that the ſoul and the body are 
naturally diſtinct and ſeparable, and that the ſoul is ſuſceptible of 
pain or pleaſure in a ſtate of ſeparation. It were endleſs to enume- 
rate all the places which evince this. The ſtory of the rich man and 
Lazarus“; the laſt words of our Lord upon the croſs ***, and of Ste- 
phen when dying ; Paul's doubts whether he was in the body or out 
of the body, when he was tranſlated to the third heaven, and para- 
diſe **; our Lord's words to Thomas, to ſatisfy him that he was 
not a ſpirit **; and, to conclude, the expreſs mention of the de- 
nial of ſpirits, as one of the errors of the Sadducees *' ; For the Sad- 
ducees ſay that there is no reſurretion, neither angel, nor ſpirit; unde 
eyyero s Tenn, All theſe are irrefragable evidences of the ge- 
neral opinion, on this ſubje&, of both Jews and Chriſtians. By 


ſpirit, as diſtinguiſhed from angel, is evidently meant the departed 


ſpirit of a human being ; for, that man is here, before his natural 
death, poſſeſſed of a vital and intelligent principle, which is com- 
monly called his ſoul or ſpirit, it was never pretended that they de- 
nied. It has been ſaid, that this manner of expreſſing themſelves 
has been adopted by the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, merely in con- 
formity to vulgar notions. To me it appears a conformity, which 
(if the ſacred writers entertained the ſentiments of our antagoniſts 
on this article) is hardly reconcilable to the known fimplicity and 
integrity cf their character. It favours much more of the pious 
frauds, which became common afterwards, to which I own myfelf 


233 Luke, xvi. 22, 23. 284 Luke, xxili. 46. 225 2 Cor. Xl, 2, 3, 4. 
216 Luke, xxiv. 39. ü 267 Acts, xxiii. 8. 


unwilling 
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unwilling to aſcribe ſo ancient and ſo reſpectable an origin. Sce 
Part I. of this Diſſertation, F 10. 


$ 24. I SHALL ſubjoin a few words on the manner wherein the diſ 
tinction has been preſerved between hades and gehenna by the tranſ- 
lators of the New Teſtament ; for, as I obſerved before, gebenna, as 
a name for the place of future puniſhment, does not occur in the Old. 
All the Latin tranſlations I have ſeen, obſerve the diſtincticn. All 
without exception adopt the word gehenna, though they do not all 
uniformly tranſlate Hades. Both the Geneva French, and Diodati, 
have followed the ſame method. Luther, on the contrary, in his 
German verſion, has uniformly confounded them, rendering both 
by the word holle. The Engliſh tranſlators have taken the ſame 
method, and rendered both the Greek names by the word Hell, ex- 
cept in one ſingle place *** where ade is tranſlated grave. Moſt fo- 
reign verſions obſerve the difference. So do ſome of the late Engliſh 
tranſlators, but not all. The common method of diſtinguiſhing, 
hitherto obſerved, has been to retain the word gehenna, and tranſlate 
hades either Hell or grave, as appeared molt to ſuit the context. I 
have choſen, in this verſion, to reverſe that method, to render 
yeerye always hell, and to retain the word Hades. My reaſons are, 
firſt, though Engliſh ears are not entirely familiarized to either term, 
they are much more ſo to the latter than to the former, in conſe- 
quence of the greater uſe made of the latter in theological writings, 
Secondly, the import of the Englith word Hell, when we ſpeak as 
Chriſtians, anſwers exactly to ye«, not to #05; whereas, to this laſt 
word we have no term in the language correſponding. Accordingly, 
though, in my judgment, it is not one of thoſe terms which admit 
diſſerent meanings, there has been very little uniformity preſerved by 
tranſlators in rendering it. 
een XY. £5. 
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. 


MeTavozw and MeTaperouai, 


SHALL now offer a few remarks on two words that are uni- 

formly rendered by the fame Engliſh word in the common ver- 
ſion, between which there appears, notwithſtanding, to be a real 
difference in ſignification. The words are era and peraueropuar, 
I repent. It has been obſerved, by ſome, and, I think, with reaſon, 
that the former denotes, properly, a change to the better ; the latter, 
barely a change, whether it be to the better or to the worle ; that the 
former marks a change of mind that is durable and productive of con- 
ſequences ; the latter expreſſes only a preſent uneaſy feeling of regret 
or ſorrow for what is done, without regard either to duration or to 
effects; in fine, that the firſt may properly be tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh, to reform; the ſecond, 7o repent, in the familiar acceptation of 
the word. 


$ 2. Tux learned Grotius (whoſe judgment, in critical queſtions, 
is highly reſpectable) is not convinced that this diſtinQion is well 
founded. And I acknowledge that he advances ſome plauſible things 
in ſupport of his opinion. But as I have not found them ſatisfactory, 
I ſhall aſſign my reaſons for thinking differently. Let it, in the firſt 
place, be obſerved, that the import of perauerga:, in the explanation 
given, being more extenſtve or generical than that of era, it may, 
in many caſes, be uſed, without impropriety, for weravozw; though 
the latter, being more limited and ſpecial in its acceptation, cannot 


ſo properly be employed for the former. The genus includes the 
ſpecies, not the ſpecies the genus. 


\ 3. 
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$ 3. ADMITTING, therefore, that, in the expreſſion in the parable 
quoted by Grotius in ſupport of his opinion, USEepov de here 
amine, afterwards he repented and went“, the word peravoyrau; 
would have been appoſite, becauſe the change ſpoken of is to the 
better, and had an effect on his conduct; ſtill the word er ED“ 
is not improper, no more than the Engliſh word repented, though 
the change, as far as it went, was a real reformation. Every one 
who reforms, repents; but every one who repents does not reform. I 
uſe the words entirely according to the popular idiom, and not ac- 
cording to the definitions of theologians: nay, I ſay further, that 
in this inſtance the Greek word peraperoua: is more proper than 
usr, and the Engliſh repent than reform. The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe the latter expreſſion in each language is not ſo well adapted to 
a ſingle action, as to a habit of ating, whereas the former may 
be equally applied to either. Now it is only one action that is 
mentioned in the parable, | 


$ 4. IN regard to the other paſſage quoted by Grotius, to ſhow 
that werevoiu allo is uſed where, according to the doctrine above ex- 
plained, it ought to be peraperuc, I think he has not been more for- 
tunate than in the former. The paſlage is, where it is ſaid of Eſau““, 


Ye know that afterward, when he would have inherited the bleſſings. 


he was rejected. For he found no place of repentance, peravoing Torov 
o ever, though he ſought it carefully with tears. Grotius, in his 
comment on the place, acknowledges that the word E is not 
uſed here literally, but by a metonomy of the effect for the cauſe. 
He found no ſcope for effecting a change in what had been done, a 
* revocation of the bleſſing given to Jacob, with a new grant of it to 
* himſelf, or at leaſt of ſuch a bleſſing as might, in a great meaſure, 
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* ſuperſede or cancel the former.” This change was what he found 
no poſſibility of effeting, however earneſtly and movingly he ſought 
it. It is plain, that neither peeravon, nor er, in their ordinary 
acceptation, expreſſes this change. For that it was not any repent- 
ance or reformation on himlelf, which he found no place for, is 
manifeſt both from the paſſage itſelf, and from the ſtory to which 
it refers. From the conſtruction of the words we learn, that 
what Eſau did not find, was what he ſought carefully with 
tears, Now, what he ſought carefully with tears, was, as is 
evident ſrom the hiſtory **', ſuch a change in his father as I have 
mentioned. This was what he urged ſo affectingly, and this was 
what he, notwithſtanding, found it impoſſible to obtain. Now I 
acknowledge that it is only by a trope that this can be called either 
er Or perazpirexz, That it was not literally the regret or grief 
implied in perapuerux that he ſought, is as clear as day, ſince the 
manner in which he applied to his father, ſhowed him to be already 
poſſeſſed of the moſt pungent grief for what had happened. Nay, it 
appears from the hiſtory, that the good old Patriarch, when he diſ- 
covered the deceit that had been practiſed on him, was very ſtrongly 
affected alſo : for it is ſaid”, that Iſaac trembled very exceedingly. 
Now, as perz&voz implies a change of conduct, as well as ſorrow for 
what is paſt, it comes nearer the ſcope of the ſacred writer than 
peraueauc, If, therefore, there is ſome deviation from ſtrict pro- 
priety in the word peravos here uſed, it is unqueſtionable that to 
ſubſtitute in its place peraperua, and repreſent Eſau as ſeeking, in 
the bitterneſs of grief, that he, or even his father, might be grieved, 
would include, not barely an impropriety, or deviation from the 
literal import, but an evident abſurdity. 


{ 5. PASSING theſe examples, which are all that have been pro- 
duced on that fide, are the words in general fo promiſcuouſly uſed 


291 Gen. xxvii. 30, &C, 292 Verſe 33. 


by 
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by ſacred writers (for it is only about words which ſeldom occur in 
Scripture, that we need recur to the uſage of profane authors), as that 
we cannot, with certainty, or at leaſt with probability, mark the dif- 
ference? Though I do not believe this to be the caſe; yet, as I do 
not think the matter ſo clear as in the ſuppoſed ſynonymas already 
diſcuſſed, I ſhall impartially and briefly ſtate what appears to me of 
weight on both ſides. 


{ 6. FiRsT, in regard to the uſage of the Seventy, it cannot be de- 
nied that they employ the two words indiſcriminately ; and, if the 
preſent enquiry were about the uſe obſerved in their verſion, we 
could not, with juſtice, ſay, that they intended to mark any diſtinc- 
tion between them. They are, beſides, uſed indifferently in tranſ- 
lating the ſame Hebrew words, ſo that there is every appearance that 
with them they were ſynonymous... But though the ule of the Se- 
venty adds conſiderable ſtrength to any argument drawn from the 
uſe of the New Teſtament writers, when the uſages of both are the 
ſame, or even doubtful; yet, when they differ, the former, how- 
ever clear, cannot, in a queſtion which ſolely concerns the uſe that 
prevails in the New Teſtament, invalidate the evidence of the latter. 
We know, that in a much ſhorter period than that which intervened 
between the tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, and the compoſition 
of the New, ſome words may become obſolete, and others may con- 
ſiderably alter in ſignification. It is comparatively but a ſhort time 
(being leſs than two centuries) that has intervened between the mak- 
ing of our own verſion and the preſent hour; and yet, in regard to 
the language of that verſion, both have already happened, as ſhall 
be ſhown afterwards *”*. Several of its words are antiquated, and 
others bear a different meaning now from what they did then. 
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$ 7. LET us therefore recur to the uſe of .the New Teſtament. 
And here I obſerve, firſt, that where this change of mind is incul- 
cated as a duty, or the neceſſity of it mentioned as a doctrine of 
Chriſtianity, the terms are invariably weravoew and peravorm, Thus 
John the Baptiſt and our Lord, both began their preaching with this 


injunction, peraverire . The diſciples that were ſent out to warn 


and prepare men for the manifeſtation of the Meſſiah, are ſaid to 
have gone and preached ta peravonrwso: ®*, The call which the 
Apoſtles gave to all hearers was, peravoyrare, xa Sg pe, xa 
%, to reform their lives, return to God, and 
be baptized. Peter's command to Simon Magus, on diſcovering the 
corruption of his heart, is, pceravoyroy ro rug Kauag TauT1; *', When 
it is mentioned as an order from God, 7ageyytr ac ro · a ν,ẽEð ru 


TW T& x8 weravoy *, The duty to which Paul every where exhorted 


was, METavorw Ka E715 EEPEewv em1 Tov qe. The charge to reforma- 
tion given to the Aſiatic churches in the Apocalypſe, is always ex- 
preſſed by the word weraveoycoo, and their failure in this particular by 
ov perevoyre*®' , The neceſlity of this change for preventing final 
ruin, is thus repeatedly expreſſed by our Lord, Ex pwn peravcyre, 
Tarts; e , %. And, in regard to the noun, wherever mention 
is made of this change as a duty, it is pweravax, not perauertc, It was 
£5 e, that our Lord came to call finners**; the baptiſm which 
John preached was Coanriope peravuu; *', The fruits of a good life, 
which he enjoined them to produce, were aZ5 peravoux; **, What the 
Apoſtles preached to all nations, in their Maſter's name, as inſepa- 
rably connected, were peravuey xa apirwv re. Again, it is 


Oamrio dur exx5oG ν 
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given as the ſum of their teaching, Ty eig Toy Otcy peravo, N M- 
£15 re Kupiov H Tx e The ſame word is employed when 
the offer of ſuch terms is exhibited as the reſult of divine grace. 
Now, in a queſtion of criticiſm, it is hardly poſſible to find ſtronger 
evidence of the diſtinction than that which has now been produced. 


$8. THERE is a great difference between the mention of any thing 
as a duty, eſpecially of that conſequence, that the promiſes or threats 
of religion depend on the performance or neglect of it; and the bare 
recording of an event as fact. In the former, the words ought to be as 
ſpecial as poſſible, that there may be no miſtake in the application 
of the promiſe, no pretence for ſaying that more is exacted than was 
expreſſed in the condition. But, in relating facts, it is often a matter of 
indifference, whether the terms be general or ſpecial. Provided nothing 
falſe be added, it is not expected that every thing trueſhouldbe included. 
This is the leſs neceſſary when, in the ſequel of a ſtory, circumſtances 
are mentioned, which ſupply any defect ariſing from the generality 
of the terms, Under this deſcription may be included both the paſ- 
ſage formerly conſidered, ugego peroaperybe e; and that other 
connected with it, in the reproach pronounced againſt the Phariſees, 
for their impenitence and incredulity under the Baptiſt's miniſtry, 
V pereuerybyre v gegoy, u rige auTw, The laſt clauſe in each 
perfectly aſcertains the import of the ſentence, and ſupplies every 
defect. 


$ 9. LET it further be obſerved, that when ſuch a forrow is al- 
luded to, as either was not productive of reformation, or, in the 
nature of the thing, does not imply it, the words perevaz and der- 
vo are never uſed. Thus the repentance of Judas, which drove 
him to deſpair, is expreſſed by peraueanles ®?, When Paul, writing 


3% Acts, xx. 21. 307 Ads, xi. 18. zes Matth. xxi. 32. 
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to the Corinthians, mentions the ſorrow his former letter had given 
them, he ſays, that, conſidering the good effects of that ſorrow, he 
does not repent that he had written it, though he had formivly re- 
pented. Here no more can be underſtood by his own repentance 
ſpoken of, but that uneaſineſs which a good man feels, not from the 
conſciouſneſs of having done wrong, but from a tenderneſs for others, 
and a fear, leſt that which, prompted by duty, he had ſaid, ſhould 
have too ſtrong an effect upon them, This might have been the 
caſe, without any fault in him, as the conſequence of a reproof de- 
pends much on the temper with which it is received. His words are, 
E: ehuryoa Vita; er T1 £71507 OV peTHHLENGLOL £4 62 fhreTEpERopn = . As 
it would have made nonſenſe of the paſſage to have rendered the verh 
in Engliſh, re/ſormed inſtead of repented, the verb weravow inſtead of 
ffTauiroue, would have been 1mproper in Greek. 


There is one paſſage in which this Apoſtle has in effect 8 
both words, and in ſuch a manner, as clearly ſhows the difference. 
H xα Oc AuTy peTaVvoicy £5 οοποντνẽEm u HPETApMENNTOV Rατνοονντεrnu 
in the common verſion, Godly ſorrow worketh repentance to ſalva- 
tion not ts be repented of. There is a paronomaſia here, or play upon 
the word repent, which is not in the original. As both words pera- 
por and peraperoges are uniformly tranſlated by the ſame Engliſh 


word, this figure of ſpeech could hardly have been avoided in the 
common verſion, Now, had the two words been alſo ſynonymous 
in Greek (as that trope, when it comes in the way, is often adopted 
by the ſacred writers), it had been more natural to ſay peravoiny Ae 
T&vojrov, Whereas the change of the word plainly ſhows, that in the 
Apoſtle's judgment, there would have been ſomething incongruous in 
that expreſſion, In the firſt word e rαν,Et: is expreſſed the effect of 
godly ſorrow, which is reformation, a duty required by our religion 
as neceſſary to ſalvation, In the other HAPETHENYTOV, there is no allu- 
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ſion to a further reformation, but to a further change, it being only 
meant to ſay, that the reformation effected is ſuch as ſhall never be 
regretted, never repented of. As into the import of this word there 
enters no conſideration of goodneſs or badneſs, but barely of change, 
from whatever motive or cauſe; the word aperaueayrog comes to ſig- 
nify fteady, immutable, irrevocable, This is evidently the meaning of 
it in that expreſſion, Aperaperyra Tx Xapopara xo 1 xAmTTG Ts Oer 
which our tranſlators render, the gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance ; more appoſitely and perſpicuouſly, are irrevocable. For 
this reaſon the word pweraueroum is uſed when the ſentence relates to 
the conſtancy or immutability of God. Thus Npyoce Kupiog x ov 
werepernbacera® : The Lord hath feworn and will not repent, that is, 
alter his purpoſe. | 
The word awerwvoyrov, on the contrary, including ſomewhat of 
the ſenſe of its primitive, expreſſes not, as the other, unchanged or 
unchangeable, but unreformed, unreformable, impenitent. The Apoſtle 
ſays, addreſſing himſelf to the obſtinate infidel, a Ty» oxAnporyra 
Ts Ka aperavonrov νßml : After thy hardneſs and impenitent, or 
irreclaimable Heart. The word aperavoyroc, in the New Teſtament 
ſtyle, ought analogically to expreſs a wretched ſtate, as it ſigniſies the 
want of that yeravu, which the Goſpel every where repreſents as the 
indiſpenſible duty of the lapſed, and therefore as eſſential to their 
becoming Chriſtians : but the term «@perzpeyroy is noway fitted to 
this end, as it expreſſes only the abſence of that peraueruc, which is 
nowhere repreſented as a virtue, or required as a duty, and which 
may be good, bad, or indifferent, according to its object. Thus I 
have ſhown, that on every pertinent occaſion, the diſtinAion is ſa- 
credly obſerved by the penmen of the New Teſtament, and that the 
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very few inſtances in which it may appear otherwiſe at firſt glance, 
are found to be no exceptions when attentively examined, 


$ 10. HAVING now aſcertained the diſtinction, it may be aſked, 
How the words ought to be diſcriminated in a tranſlation? In my 
opinion, werevoew, in moſt caſes, particularly where it is expreſſed as 
a command, or mentioned as a duty, ſhould be rendered by the 
Engliſh verb reform, peravoz, by reformation ; and that peraperoun 
ought to be tranſlated repent, Merausdei is defined by Phavorinus 
durepernoG em: memopayperoug, difſatisfaftion with one's ſelf, for what 
one has done, which exactly hits the meaning of the word repentance; 
whereas. prev is defined yvyoia , TTWTPATHY £71 TO EVAYTIOV lym 
0 ceriggoꝰ y, and 1 go; TO KpEITTOV ETiSE0Dn, a genuine correction of” 
faults, and a change from worſe to better. We cannot more exactly 
define the word reformation. It may be ſaid that, in uſing the terms 
repent and repentance, as our tranſlators have done, for both the ori- 
ginal terms, there is no riſk of any dangerous error; becauſe, in the 
theological definitions of repentance, given by almoſt all parties, ſuch 
a reformation of the diſpoſition is included, as will infallibly produce 
a reformation of conduct. This, however, does not ſatisfy. Our 
Lord and his Apoſtles accommodated themſelves in their ſtyle to the 
people whom they addreſſed, by employing words according to the 
received and vulgar idiom, and not according to the technical uſe of 
any learned doctors. It was not to ſuch that this doctrine was re- 
vealed, but to thoſe who, in reſpect of acquired knowledge, were 
babes. The learned uſe is known comparatively but to a few: 
and it is certain that with us, according to the common acceptation 
of the words, a man may be ſaid juſt as properly to repent of a good, 
as of a bad, action. A covetous man will repent of the alms which 
a ſudden fit of pity may have induced him to beſtow. Beſides, it is 
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but too evident, that a man may often juſtly be ſaid to repent, who 
never reforms. In neither of theſe ways do I find the word peravorw 
ever uſed. 

J have another objection to the word repent. It unavoidably ap- 
pears to lay the principal ſtreſs on the ſorrow or remorſe which it im- 
plies for former miſconduct. Now this appears a ſecondary matter 
at the moſt, and not to be the idea ſuggeſted by the Greek verb. 
The primary object is a real change of conduct. The Apoſtle ex- 
preſsly diſtinguiſhes it from ſorrow, in a paſſage lately quoted, repre- 
ſenting it as what the ſorrow, if of a godly ſort, terminates in, or 
produces. H xara Ocov AuTy peravory xaTeoyngera, rendered in the 
common verſion, Godly ſorrow worketh repentance, Now, if he did 
not mean to ſay that the thing was cauſed by itſelf, or that repent- 
ance worketh repentance (and who will charge him with this abſur- 
dity ?) 4 xara Ocoy AuTy is one thing, and peravoz is another. But 
it 1s certain that our word repentance implies no more in common 
uſe, even in its beſt ſenſe, than j z«aT# ©zoy Autry, and often not ſo 
much. It is conſequently not a juſt interpretation of the Greek 
word wueravox, Which is not j xaTe Otoy AuTy, but its certain conſe- 
quence. Grief or remorſe, compared with this, is but an accidental 
circumſtance. Who had more grief than Judas, whom it drove to 
deſpondency and ſelf- deſtruction? To him the Evangeliſt applies 
very properly the term perepeanle;, which we as properly tranſlate 
repented, He was in the higheſt degree diſſatisfied with himſelf. 
But, to ſhow that a great deal more is neceſſary in the Chriſtian, 
neither our Lord himſelf, as we have ſeen, nor his forerunner John, 
nor his Apoſtles and miniſters who followed, ever expreſſed them- 
ſelves in this manner, when recommending to their hearers the great 
duties of Chriſtianity. They never called out to the people, gera- 
Nee, but always pwerevoure, If they were lo attentive to this diſtinc- 


tion, in order to prevent men, in ſo important an article, from placing 
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their duty in a barren remorſe, however violent; we ought not ſurely 
to exprels this capital precept of our religion, by a term that is juſt 
as well adapted to the caſe of Judas, as to that of Peter. . For the 
Greek word perzperopa:, though carefully avoided by the inſpired 


writers, in expreſſing our duty, is fully equivalent to the Engliſh 
word repent. 


} 11. I SHALL now, ere I conclude this ſubjeQ, conſider briefly 
in what manner ſome of the principal tranſlators have rendered the 
words in queſtion into other languages. I ſhall begin with the Syriac, 
being the moſt reſpectable, on the ſcore of antiquity, of all we are 
acquainted with. In this venerable verſion, which has ſerved as a 
model to interpreters in the Eaſt, in hike manner as the Vulgate has 
ſerved to thoſe in the Weſt, the diſtinction is uniformly preſerved. 
Mer&voey is rendered INN thub, to reform, to return to God, to amend 
one's life; psravo.u RMAN thebutha, reformation ; peraperes Jo is ren- 
dered Nx thua, to repent, to be ſorry for what one has done. Nor 
are theſe Syriac words ever confounded as ſynonymous, except in 
the Apocalypſe, which, though now added in the printed editions, 
is no part of that ancient tranſlation, but was made many centuries 
ander. | 

The ſecond place in point of antiquity is, no doubt, due to the 
Vulgate, where, I acknowledge, there is no diſtinction made. The 
uſual term for peravoc is Panitentia, for weravow and peraperopai in- 
diſcriminately, penitentiam ago, penitentiam habeo, pæniteo, or me 
hernitet. Theſe can hardly be ſaid to expreſs more than the Engliſh - 
words repentance and repent, MeTavoiav aperaperyrov is not impro- 


perly rendered pænitentiam flabilem, agreeably to an acceptation of 
the term above taken notice of. 


Beza, one of the moſt noted, and by Proteſtants moſt imitated, of 
all the Latin tranſlators ſince the reformation, has carefully obſerved 
the diſtinction, wherever it was of conſequence ; for, as I remarked, 


there 
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there are a few caſes in which either term might have been uſed in 
the original, and concerning which, a tranſlator muſt be directed by 
the idiom of the tongue in which he writes. The ſame diſtinction 
had been made before, though not with perfect uniformity, by the 
tranflators of Zuric. Beza's word for peravoxw e is refepifco,. and for 
weTavor, reſipiſcentia., To this laſt term he was led both by analogy, 
and (if not by claſſical authority) by the authority of early eccleſiaſti- 
cal writers, which, in the tranſlation of holy writ, is authority ſuffi- 
cient, Theſe words have this advantage of pænitere and pænilentia, 
that they always denote a change of. ſome continuance, and a change 
to the better. For peraperoua his word is pænitere. Thus Here 
an0e;, ſpoken of Judas, is panitens :, MeTavuay aperaperyto, reſipiſcen- 
tiam cujus nunquam peniteat, in which the force of both words is very 
well expreſſed, So is alſo ale rauonro- xapoy,, cor quod reſipiſcere 
neſcit. Eraſmus, one of the earlieſt tranſlators on the Romiſh ſide, 
uſes both re/pi/co and pænitentiam ago, but with no diſcrimination. 
They are not only both employed in rendering the ſame word wera- 
vos, but even when the ſcope is the ſame. Thus pyeraroure in the 
imperative, is at one time re/ſp:/cite, at another pænitentiam agite : fo 
that his only view ſeems. to have been to diverſify his ſtyle. 

Caſtalio, one of the moſt eminent Latin Proteſtant tranſlators, has 
been ſenſible of the diſtinction, and careful to preſerve it in his ver- 
ſon. But, as his great aim was to give a claſſical air to the books of 
Scripture, in order to engage readers of taſte who affected an elegant 
and copious diction; he has dishgured, with his adventitious orna- 
ments, the native. ſimplicity which ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhes the 
ſacred penmen, and is, in fact, one of their greateſt ornaments. We 
can more eaſily bear ruſticity than affectation, eſpecially on the moſt 
ſerious and important ſubjects. Amongſt other arts, by which Caſta- 
lio has endeavoured to recommend his work, one is a ſtudied variety 
in the phraſes, that the ear may not be tired by too frequent recur- 
Vo. I. =S3 rence 
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rence to the ſame ſounds. The words under conſideration afford a 
ſtrong example. The verb weravw is tranſlated by him I know not 
how many different ways. It is /c corrigere, vitam corrigere, redire 
ad frugem, redire ad ſanitatem, reverts ad ſanitatem ; when the vices 
which we are required to amend are mentioned, the phraſe is, dei 
cere a ſua pravitate, defiſtere a turpitudine, deſiſtere a ſuis operibus, im- 
puaicitia ſua recedere, ſua homicidia, &c. omittere. Meravo partakes 
of the like variety. It is emendata vita, vitæ emendatio, correcta vita, 
vitæ correctio, morum correctio, correcti mores, corrigenda vita, ſanitas, 
penitentia; and in the oblique caſes, ugem and bonam frugem. For 
peTYwerogua, I only find the two words pænitere and mutare ſententiam. 
MeTavozu aperaperyroy is not badly rendered wvite correctionem nun- 
quam penitendam, aperaperyra xapruare munera irrevocabilia, and 
Cer wonTo; xapoie, Aeploratus animus, 

Diodati, the Italian tranſlator, in every caſe of moment, renders 
the verb perayoxu ravederſi, which in the Vocabolario della Cruſca is 
explained refipiſcere, ad mentis fanitatem redire ; but for the noun 
peravux, he always uſes penitenza, and for uirauenomuar, very pro- 
perly pentirſi. The Geneva French, tranſlates peraveew, Samender, 
perTauerouc, ſe repentir, and tra, repentance, In both theſe 
verſions they uſe, in rendering peravuzy wperaperyror, the ſame pa- 
ronomaſlia which is in the common Engliſh verſion, Diodati has 
penitenza della quale huom non fi pente. The Geneva French has re- 
pentance dont on ne ſe repent, The other paſſages, alſo above quoted 
from the original, they tranſlate in nearly the ſame manner. Luther, 
in his German tranſlation, has generally diſtinguiſhed the two verbs, 
rendering wer&0:;v bufſſe chun, and werapereor 9a reuen or gereuen. 
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PART IV. 


"Ayiog and 00G. 


1 SHALL give, as another example of words, ſuppoſed to be ſy- 

nonymous, the terms &y:05 and oow05. The former is, if I miſ- 
take not, uniformly rendered in the New Teſtament, holy, or, when. 
uſed ſubſtantively in the plural, /a:nts. The latter, except in one 
inſtance, is always rendered by the ſame term, not only in the Eng- 
liſh Bible, but in moſt modern tranſlations. Yet that theſe two 
Greek words are altogether equivalent, there is, in my opinion, good 
reaſon to doubt. Both belong to the ſecond claſs of words which I 
explained in a former Diſſertation *”*. They relate to manners, and 
are therefore not ſo eaſily defined. Nor are ſuch words in one lan- 
guage ever found exactly to tally with thoſe of another. There are, 
however, certain means, by which the true ſignification may, in moſt 
caſes, be, very nearly, if not entirely, reached. I ſhall, therefore, firſt 
mention my reaſons for thinking that the two words &y:0; and 97405. 
in the New Teſtament are not ſynonymous, and then endeavour to. 
aſcertain the preciſe meaning of each. 


$2. THAT there is a real difference in ſignification between the two 
Greek words, notwithſtanding their affinity, my firſt reaſon for think- 
ing is, becauſe in the Septuagint, which is the foundation of the Hel- 
leniſtic idiom, one of them is that by which one Hebrew word, and. 
the other that by which another, not at all ſynonymous, is com- 
monly tranſlated. *Ay:oc is the word uſed for p ktadoſh, ſanctus, 
holy, 60405 for DN chaſid, benignus, gracious. 
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$ 3. My ſecond reaſon is, becauſe theſe words have been under- 
ſtood by the ancient Greek tranſlators to be ſo diſtin in ſignification, 
that not in one ſingle inſtance is the Hebrew word adh rendered 
by the Greek 97:05, or chaſid by &yw5s, What gives additional weight 
to this reaſon, is the conſideration, that both words frequently occur; 
and that the Greek tranſlators, though they have not been uniform in 
rendering either, but have adopted different words, on different occa- 
ſions, for tranſlating each; have, nevertheleſs, not in a ſingle inſtance, 
adopted any of thoſe terms for rendering one of theſe Hebrew words, 
which they had adopted for rendering the other. Few words occur 
oftener than 4ado/h. But, though it is, beyond compariſon, ofteneſt 
tranſlated &, it is not ſo always. In one place it is rendered za apoc, 
mundus, clean; the verb hadaſh, the etymon, is rendered JoZatew, glo- 
rificare, to glorify, avaſeiBatew aſcendere facere, to cauſe to aſcend, ua- 
JeprGew purgare, to cleanſe, d vide purificare, to purify, as well as 
ay and xegayalty fantificare, to hallow, to ſanfify; but not 
once by 6s, or any of its conjugates. On the other hand, chajid 
is rendered eMenpur and ToAverecs miſericors, merciful, evacons pius, 
devout, and by ſome other words, but not once by «yz, or by any 
of its conjugates, or by any of the terms employed in rendering 
kadoſh ; a certain ſign, that to the old Greek tranſlators, ſeveral other 


words appeared to have more coincidence with either, than theſe had 
with each other. 


§ 4. THE third reaſon, which inclines me to think that the two 
words are not ſynonymous, is, becauſe I find, on examining and 
comparing, that there is a conſiderable difference in the application 
of them, not only in the Old Teſtament, but in the New. In regard 
to the word de, it is applied not only to perſons, but to things 
inanimate, as the ſacred utenſils and veſtments; to times, as their ju- 
bilees and ſabbaths, their ſolema feſtivals and faſts; and to places, as 
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the land of Judea, the city of Jeruſalem, the mountain whereon ſtood 
the temple, the temple with its courts ; but more eſpecially the houſe 
which the courts incloſed, the outer part whereof was called, by way 
of eminence, j «yi, ſcilicet n, the holy place, and the inner y 
ayia eywy, the holy of holies, or the moſt holy place. Now I find no- 
thing like this in the uſe made of the word 9o:0;, which, as far as ! 
can diſcover, is applied only to perſons, or beings ſuſceptible of cha- 
rater. The ra ooia Auld , cannot be accounted an exception. 
The word uſed by the Prophet is TDN che/ed, benignitas, not MON chaſed, 
benignus, and is not improperly rendered in our verſion mercies, Nor 
is the 604% yea; of the Apoſtle *"*, an exception, this being manifeſtly 
not a literal, but a tropical uſe of the epithet, wherein that is applied 
to the inſtrument, which, in ſtrictneſs, is applicable only to the 
agent; as when we ſay a /landerous tongue and guilty hands, we are 
always underſtood as applying the qualities of /ander and guilt, to 
the perſon of whoſe tongue and hands we are ſpeaking. 


$ 5. I o0BSERVE, further, that even when «5 is applied to per- 
ſons, it has not always a relation to the moral charaQter, but often to 
ſomething, which, in regard to the perſon, is merely circumſtan- 
tial and external. It is, in this reſpect, that the children of Iſrael 
are called a Holy nation, being conſecrated by their circumciſion, not- 
withſtanding that they were a rebellious and ſtiff- necked people, and 
rather worſe, inſtead of better, than other nations ; as their great 
legiſlator Moſes often declares to them. In this ſenſe the tribe of 
Levi was Holier than any other tribe, purely becauſe ſelected for the 
ſacred ſervice ; the prieſthood had more Holineſ than the other Le- 
vites, and the high-prieſt was the Holigſ of all. There was the ſame 
gradation in theſe, as in the courts and houſe of the temple. It is 
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in this ſenſe I underſtand the word 4%, as applied to Aaron; They 
envied Moſes, alſo, in the camp, and Aaron the ſaint of the Lord; 
Toy & yiov KHE. Aaron's perſonal character does not ſeem to have 
entitled him to this diſtinction above Moſes, and the whole nation, 
Nor does the title ſeem to have been peculiarly applicable to him, in 
any other ſenſe than that now mentioned, namely, that he was the 
only one of the people who carried on his forehead the ſignature of 
his conſecration, Holineſi to the Lord, eyinrpea Kupe, 


$ 6. ON the other hand, it does not appear, from any clear paſ- 
ſage, either in the Old Teſtament or in the New, that the Hebrew 
word cha/id, or the Greek Hoſios, are ſuſceptible of this interpreta- 
tion. I ſay, any clear paſſage; for I acknowledge there is one, the 
only one I can find in either, wherein the application of this term, as 
commonly underſtood, is ſimilar to that of the other lately quoted from 
the Pſalms. It is in Moſes' benediction of the tribes, immediately 
before his death: Of Levi he ſaid, Let thy Thummim and thy Urim 
be with thy holy one, whom thou didſi prove at Maſſah, and with 
whom thou didſt ſtrive at the waters of Meribah*", Not to mention, 
that in the Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch (which in ſome things 
is more correct than the Hebrew), there is a different reading of the 
word here rendered 0040;; the whole paſſage is exceedingly obſcure ; 
inſomuch that it is impoſſible to ſay with certainty who is here 
called chaſidecha, which our tranſlators have rendered thy holy one. 
The words which follow ſerve rather to increaſe the darkneſs, than to 
remove it. | | 


Houbigant, in his valuable edition of the Old Teſtament, with a 
new Latin tranſlation, and notes, will not admit that it can refer to 
Aaron or his ſucceſſors in the pontiſicate; and, in my judgment, 
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ſupports his opinion with unanſwerable reaſons. One is that, the 
term chaſid, hoſios, is never applied to Aaron, nor to the prieſthood 
in general, nor to any prieſt as ſuch. Another is that, though we 
often hear of the people's proving God at Maſſah, and contending 
with him at the waters of Meribah, we nowhere hear that they 
proved or tempted Aaron, and ſtrove with him there. Indeed, if 
they had been ſaid to have tempted Moſes, the expreſſion, though 


unuſual, had been leſs improper, becauſe the immediate recourſe of 


the people, in their ſtrait, was to Moſes, They chid with him, we 
are told, and were almoſt ready to ſtone him *', Houbigant's opi- 
nion is, that by thy holy one, is here meant Jeſus Chriſt, who is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by this appellation in the Book of Pſalms. Thou wilt not 
ſuffer thy holy one, M) chaſidecha, Tow ocw oe, to ſee corruption. 
And to ſay that they ſtrove with, tempted or proved Chriſt in the 
wilderneſs, is conformable to the language of Scripture, Nether let 
us tempt Chriſt, ſays Paul **, as ſome of them alſo tempted, referring 
to what happened in the deſert, and were deſtroyed of ſerpents. Hou- 
bigant's verſion (the words being underſtood as addrefled to Levi, ac- 
cording to the original), is Levi autem dixit, Thummim tuum, tuumgqie 
Urim viri ſandti tui eft, quem tu tentationts in loco tentaſti, cui convi- 
 tium feciſti, apud aquas contradictionis. It muſt be owned, that he 
has added ſome plauſibility to his gloſs upon the paſſage, by the turn 
he has given to the following verſes. But it is ſufſicient for my 
purpoſe to ſay, in regard to the negative part of his remark, that he 
is certainly right in maintaining that the expreſſion does not refer to 
Aaron and his ſucceſſors. But as to the poſitive part, that it refers 
to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, will perhaps be thought more queſtionable. 


His being ſtyled 7% Holy one, Tov òcie ce, in words addreſſed to God, 


321 Exod, xvii. 1, Kc. Numb. xx. 3, &. 322 Pſal. xvi. 10. 
nee. 
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is not authority enough for underſtanding him to be meant by rw Gow 
oe, to thy holy one, in words addreſſed to Levi. 


\ 7. Bur to return: another difference in the application of the 
words «y:; and 00:0, is that the latter is ſometimes found coupled 
with other epithets expreſſive of different good qualities, and applied 
to character or moral conduct, each exhibiting, as it were, a feature 
diſtin from thoſe exhibited by the reſt. The word «4% is not com- 
monly accompanied with other epithets: when it is, they are of ſuch 
a general nature, as rather to affect the whole character than ſeparate 
parts of it. The author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ſays of our 
Lord“, that he was sieg, axaxocc, parc, in the common tranſla- 
tion, holy, harmleſs, undefiled. But the Engliſh word holy, being 
general in its ſignification, adds nothing to the import of the other 
epithets, eſpecially of ap..avro, and conſequently does not hit the 
exact meaning of the word 9540, which here probably denotes pous ; 


the two other epithets, being employed to expreſs compendiouſly 
the regards due to others, and to himſelf. Paul has given us another 
example in his character of a biſhop, who, he ſays ***, ought to be 
Sic PinayngJo, owppnn, Gao, ooo, tyroxry, To render the 
word oo in this verſe Holy, is chargeable with the ſame fault as in 
the former inſtance. The ſame thing holds alſo of the adverb 5owg. 
Now the word «y:0 is not included in this manner, in an enumera- 
tion of good qualities. It is commonly found ſingle, or joined with 
other epithets equally general. The expreſſion uſed by the Apoſtle , 
0 Ae vopucg GYi0G, Ou 7 EVTONY d, Ku Wauck, Ka Raya; The law in- 
deed is holy, and the commandment holy, and juſt, and good—is no ex- 
ception ; for we have no enumeration here of the virtues of an indi- 
vidual, but of the general good qualities that may be aſcribed to God's 


3:24 Heb. vil. 26. 353 Tit. i. $. 326 Rom. vii. 12. 
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law. And though the terms are equally general, they are not ſyno- 
- nymous ; they preſent us with the different aſpects of the ſame object. 
To ſay that the law of God is holy, is to repreſent it as awful to 
creatures fuch as we; to ſay it is 7z/f, is to remind us that it is obli- 
gatory; and to ſay it is good, is to tell us, in other words, that it is 
adapted to promote univerſal happineſs, and therefore /ovely. 


$8. Havinc aſſigned my reaſons for thinking that the two words. 
67:65 and d in the New Teſtament, are not ſynonymous, I ſhall 
now, as I propoſed, endeavour to aſcertain the preciſe meaning of 
each. I believe it will appear, on examination, that the affinity be- 
tween the two Greek words, in their ordinary and claſſical accepta- 
tion, 1s greater than between the Hebrew words, in lieu of which 
they have been ſo generally ſubſtituted by the Seventy. | This, which 
may have originated from ſome peculiarity in the idiom of Alex- 
andria, has, I ſuppoſe, led the tranſlators of both Teſtaments to re- 
gard them often as equivalent, and to tranſlate them by the ſame 
word. The authors of the Vulgate in particular, have almoſt always 
employed /anfus in expounding both. This has miſled moſt modern 
interpreters in the Weſt. As to our own tranſlators, the example 
has, doubtleſs, had ſome influence. Nevertheleſs they have in this 
not ſo implicitly followed the Vulgate in their verſion of the Old 
Teſtament, as in that of the New. Let it be premiſed, that the ſig- 
nifications of words in any nation do not remain invariably the ſame. 
In a courſe of years much fewer than two thouſand, which are rec- 
koned to have elapſed from the commencement to the finiſhing of the 
ſacred canon, very conſiderable changes happen in the meanings of 
words in the ſame language, and among the ſame people. Now, to 
trace the gradations and nicer ſhades of meaning, which diſtinguiſh 


different periods, is one of the moſt difficult, but moſt important, 
taſks of criticiſm. 
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o. IN regard to the word alda, hagios, I acknowledge that it 
does not ſeem to me to have had originally any relation to character 
or morals. Its primitive ſigniſication appears to have been clean; 
firſt, in the literal ſenſe, as denoting free from all filth, dirt, or naſti- 
neſs ; ſecondly, as expreſſing what, according to the religious ritual, 
was accounted clean. The firſt is natural, the ſecond ceremonial, 
cleanneſs. Some traces of the firſt of theſe meanings we have in the 
Old Teſtament, but nothing is more common there than the ſecond, 
particularly in the Pentateuch. Again, as things are made clean to 
prepare them for being uſed (and the more important the uſe, the 
more carefully they are cleaned), the term has been adopted to de- 
note, thirdly, prepared, fitted, deſtined for a particular purpoſe, of 
what kind ſoever the purpoſe be; fourthly, and more eſpecially con- 
fecrated, or devoted to a religious uſe ; fifthly, as things, ſo prepared 
and devoted, are treated with peculiar care and attention, 7% hallow 
or /an&ify, comes to ſignify to honour, to reverence, to ſtand in awe 
of, and holy to imply worthy of this treatment, that 1s, honourable, 
venerable, awful: ſixthly, and laſtly, as outward and corporeal clean- 
neſs has, in all ages and languages been conſidered as an apt meta- 
phor for moral purity, it denotes guiltleſs, zrreproachable, which is 
at preſent, among Chriſtians, the moſt common acceptation of the 
word, 


$ 10. I SHALL give an example or two of each of the fix uſes 
aforeſaid, not conlining myſelf to the adjective 4ado/h, but including 
its conjugates of the fame root. Firſt, that it denotes clean in the 
vulgar acceptation, is manifelt from the precept given to Iſrael in the 
defart, to be careful to keep the camp free from all ordure *”. The 
reaſon aſſigned is in theſe words: Fer the Lord thy God walketh in 
the midſt of thy camp, therefore ſhall thy camp be holy, p vm xa 


3:7 See the whole j̃ aſſage, Deut. xxiii. 12, 13, 14. 
eg. 
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ea: &yiz, that he ſee no unclean thing in thee, and turn away from 
thee. 

Another remarkable example of this meaning we have in the 
hiſtory of king Hezekiah, who is ſaid to have given orders to the 
Levites ***, to fanQtify the houſe of the Lord; the import of which 
order is explained by the words immediately following, and carry 
forth the filthineſs out of the holy place. The ſacred ſervice had, in 
the reign of the impious Ahaz, been for a long time totally neglected ; 
the lamps were gone out, and the fire extinguiſhed on the altars, 
both of burnt-offerings and of incenſe; nay, and the temple itſelf had 
at length been abſolutely deſerted and ſhut up. The king, intending 
to reſtore the religious worſhip of Jehovah to its former ſplendour, 
ſaw that the firſt thing neceſſary was to make clean the houſe, with 
all its furniture, that they might be fit for the ſervice. Frequent 
mention is made of this cleanling in the chapter above referred to, 
where it is ſometimes called c/ean/ing *?, ſometimes /antijing *** ; 
the Hebrew verbs "MO 7ahar, and WW kadaſh, being manifeſtly, 
through the whole chapter, uſed indifcriminately. Both words are, 
accordingly, in this paſſage, rendered by the Seventy indifferently 
&yutav and ragJaupl.ur, not cyinyev; in the Vulgate mundare, cxpiare, 
and once ſanctificare. In both the above examples the word Holy is 
evidently the oppoſite of dirty, naſty, filthy, in the current acceptation 
of the terms. This, as being the ſimpleſt and moſt obvious, is pro- 
bably the primitive ſenſe. Things ſenſible firſt had names in every 
language. The names were afterwards extended to things conceiv- 
able and intellectual. This is according to the natural progreſs of 
knowledge. 


\ 11. From this firſt ſignification, the tranſition is eaſy to that 
which, 1n the eye of the ceremonial law, is clean, One great pur- 


2 Chron, xxix. 5, &c. 329 Verſe 15, 16. 18. 339 Verſe 3. 17. 19. 
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poſe of that law, though neither the only nor the chief purpoſe, is 
to draw reſpect to the religious ſervice, by guarding againſt every 
thing that might ſavour of indecency or uncleanlineſs. The climate, 
as well as the nature of their ſervice, rendered this more neceſſary 
than we are apt to imagine. Any thing which could ſerve as a ſe- 
curity againſt infectious diſorders in their public aſſemblies, whereof, 
as they lived in a hot climate, they were in much greater danger 
than we are, was a matter of the higheſt importance. Now, when 
once a fence is eſtabliſhed by ſtatute, it is neceſſary, in order to ſup- 
port its authority, that the letter of the ſtatute ſhould be the rule in 
all caſes. Hence it will happen, that there may be a defilement in 
the eye of the law, where there is no natural foulneſs at all. This 
I call ceremonial uncleanneſs, to expreſs the reverſe of which, the term 
holy is frequently employed. Thus, by avoiding to eat what was 
accounted unclean food, they ſanctified themſelves *"'; they were 
likewiſe kept holy by avoiding the touch of dead bodies, to avoid 
which, was particularly required of the prieſts, except in certain 
caſes, they being obliged, by their miniſtry, to be holier than 
others . Moſes is ſaid *** to ſanctify the people by making them 
waſh their clothes, and go through the legal ceremonies of purifica- 
tion, Nor is it poſlible to doubt that, when men were ordered to 
ſanctify themſelves directly for a particular occaſion, they were en- 
joined the immediate performance of ſomething which could be 
viſibly and quickly executed, and not the acquiſition of a character, 
which is certainly not the work of an hour or of a day. Thus the 
prieſts were to ſanctify themſelves, before they approached the Lord 
on Sinai; and thus the people were commanded by Joſhua to ſanQify 


themſelves in the evening, that they might be prepared for ſeeing the 
wonders which God was to perform among them next day **, In 


$3* Lev. Xl. 43, &Ce Ax. 25, 20. 332 Lev. xxi. 1—6. 
333 Exod. xix. 10. 14. 22. 34 Joſh. iii. 5. 
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the ſame ſenſe alſo Joſhua is ſaid to ſanctify the people. In this 
ſenſe we are alſo to underſtand what we are told of thoſe who ſanCti- 
fied themſelves for the obſervance of that great paſſover which He- 
zekiah cauſed to be celebrated. What is termed /an&#ifying in one 
verſe, is cleanſing in another“ . To prevent being tedious, I do 
not repeat the whole paſſages, but refer to them in the margin ; the 
reader may conſult them at his leiſure, 

Even in the New Teſtament, where the word is not ſo frequently 
uſed in the ceremonial ſenſe, holy and wnclean, &yiog and axagagproc, 
are contraſted as natural oppoſites . In one place in the Old Teſta- 
ment, the Seventy have rendered the word hade/h ua Na, as en- 
tirely equivalent, calling that pure or clean water, which, in Hebrew, 
is Holy water; and oftner than once in the Targums or Chaldee pa- 
raphraſes, the Hebrew #ado/þ is rendered, by their common term, for 
clean. Thus, in that paſſage of the Prophet“, Stand by thyſelf; 


* come not near me, for I am Holier than thou,” the laſt clauſe is in 
Chaldee, © I am cleaner than thou.“ 


\ 12. IN regard to the third ſenſe, ſeparated or prepared for a 
ſpecial purpoſe, there are ſeveral examples. The appointing of 
places for cities of refuge, is, both in the original and in the Septua- 
gint **, called ſanctifying them. To make ready for war is, in ſeve- 
ral places, to ſanctiſy war. In ſuch places, however, the Seventy 
have not imitated the Hebrew penmen, probably thinking it too 
great a ſtretch for the Greek language to employ «y:z; in this man- 
ner. In one place, men are ſaid to be /an#ified for deſtruction **, that 
is, devoted or prepared for it. To devote to a bad, even to an ido- 
latrous uſe, is called to ſanctifr. Thus, both in Hebrew and in 


5; Joſh. vii. 13. | 33% 2 Chron. xxx. 17, 18. 357 1 Cor. vii. 14. 
* Numb. v. 17. 339 Ifaiah, Ixv. 5. 349 Joſh. xx. 7. 
er vi. 4. Mic, . 5. Jer. xii. 3. | 
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Greek, Micah's mother is ſaid *** to /an#1ify the ſilver which ſhe had 
devoted for making an idol, for her and her family to worſhip. From 
this application, probably, has ſprung ſuch anomalous productions as 
de D kedeſbah, a proſiitute, and Hd p kedeſhim, Sodomites. Nor is 
this ſo ſtrange as it may at firſt appear. Similar examples may be 
found in moſt tongues. The Latin /acer, which commonly ſignifies 
ſacred, holy, venerable, ſometimes denotes the contrary, and is equi- 
valent to /cele/lus, Auri ſacra fames, the execrable thirſt of gold. 


$13. Tux fourth meaning mentioned, was devoted to a religious or 
pious uſe. Thus Jeremiah was ſandiiſied from the womb, in being 
ordained a Prophet unto the nations; the Prieſts and the Levites were 
ſanctified or conſecrated for their reſpective ſacred offices. It were 
loſing time to produce examples of an uſe, ſo frequently to be met 
with in Scripture, and almoſt in every page of the Books of Moſes. 
In this ſenſe (for it admits degrees) the Jewiſh nation was called 
holy, they being conſecrated to God by circumciſion, the ſeal of his 
covenant ; in this ſenſe alſo, all who profeſs Chriſtianity are deno- 
minated /aints, having been dedicated to God in their baptiſm, 


$ 14. Or the fifth meaning, according to which, to hallow or 

fanfify denotes to reſpect, to honour, to venerate ; and Holy denotes 

. reſpectable, honourable, venerable; we have many examples. Thus 
to hallow God, is oppoſed to profaning his name“, that is, to treat- 

ing him with irreverence and diſreſpect. It is oppoſed alſo to the 

diſplay of a want of confidence in his power and in his promiſe **, 

It is in this meaning the word 1s uſed, when we are required to 
ſanctify the Sabbath, that is, to treat it with reſpect; and are com- 
manded to pray that God's name may be hallowed, that is, honoured, 
revered. It is in this meaning chiefly that the word ſeems, in a 
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lower degree, applied to angels, and, in the higheſt, to the Lord of 
heaven and earth. 

There are ſome things which incline me to conclude, that this is 
more properly the import of the word, at leaſt in the application to 
God, than, as is commonly ſuppoſed, moral excellence in general. 
Doubtleſs, both the moral, and what are called the natural, attributes 
of God, may be conſidered as, in ſome reſpect, included, being the 
foundations of that profound reverence with which he ought ever 
to be mentioned, and more eſpecially addreſſed, by mortals. But it 
is worthy of our notice, that when the term holy is applied to God, 
and accompanied with other attributives, they are ſuch as infuſe fear 
rather than love, and ſuggeſt ideas of vengeance rather than of grace. 
When Joſhua found it neceſſary to alarm the fears of an inconſi- 
derate nation, he told them, Ye cannot ſerve the Lord, for he is a holy 
God, he is a jealous God; he will not forgive your tranſgreſſions and 
fins”, Again, this epithet holy is more frequently than any other 
applied to God's name. Now, if we conſider what other epithets are 
thus applied in Scripture, we ſhall find that they are not thoſe which 
expreſs any natural or moral qualities abſtractly conſidered; they are 
not the names of eſſential attributes, but ſuch only as ſuggeſt the 
ſentiments of awe and reverence with which he ought to be regarded 
by every reaſonable creature. No mention is made of God's wiſe 
name, powerful name, or true name, good name, or merciſul name, 
faithful name, or righteous name; yet all theſe qualities, wiſdom, 
power, truth, goodneſs, mercy, faithfulneſs, and righteouſneſs, are, 
in numberleſs inſtances, aſcribed to God, as the eternal and immut- 
able perfections of his nature: but there is mention of his fearful 
name, his glorious name, his great name, his reverend name, and 
his excellent name, ſometimes even of his dreadful name, but ofteneſt 
of his holy name ; for all theſe terms are comparative, and bear an 


347 Joſhua, xxiv. 19, 
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immediate reference to the ſentiments of the humble worſhipper. 
Nay, as the epithet holy is often found in conjunction with ſome of 
the others above mentioned, which admit this application, they ſerve 
to explain it. Thus the Pſalmiſt“, Let them praiſe thy great and 
terrible name; for it is holy. Again“, Holy and reverend is his 
name. | 

What was the diſplay which Jehovah made to the Philiſtines, when 
his ark was in their poſſeſſion, a diſplay which extorted from them 
the acknowledgment that the God of Iſrael is a holy God before 
whom they could not ſtand? It was folely of ſovereignty and un- 
controulable power in the deſtruction of their idol god Dagon, and 
great numbers of the people. This filled them with ſuch terror at 
the bare ſight of the ark, the ſymbol of God's preſence, as was too 
much for them to bear. And indeed both the Greek &, and the 
Latin ſanctut, admit the ſame meaning, and are often equivalent to 
auguſius, venerandus. The former term augu/ius, Caſtalio has fre- 
quently, and not improperly, adopted in his verſion, when the Hebrew 
word kadoſh is applied to God. The change of the epithet ſanctus is 
not neceſſary; but if perſpicuity might be thought in a particular 
caſe to require it, I ſhould prefer the latter term venerandus, as more 
expreſſive of religious awe. Further, when the term Holy is aſcribed 
by angels to God, we find it accompanied with ſuch words or geſtures 
as are expreſſive of the profoundeſt awe and veneration. 


The deſcription, action, and exclamation of the ſeraphim in 
Ifaiah **, lead our thoughts more to the ideas of majeſty and tranſ- 
cendent glory than to thoſe of a moral nature. 7 /aw the Lord fitting 
upon a throne, high and lofty, and his train filled the temple : above i 
flood the ſeraphim : each one had fix wings : with twain he covered 
his face, and with twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did 


fly. And one cried to another, and ſaid, Holy, holy, holy is Fehovab 


#45 Pſal. xcix. 3. 349 Pſal. exi. . 339 Iſaiah, vi. 1, &Cc. 
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the God of hofls, the whole earth is full of his glory. And the pillars 
of the porch were ſhaken by the voice of him that cried; and the houſe 
was filled with ſmoke. Every thing in this deſcription is awful and 
majeſtic. That he is the Lord of hoſts who dwelleth on high, in 
whoſe auguſt preſence even the ſeraphim muſt veil their faces, and 
that the whole earth is full of his glory, are introduced as the ground 
of aſcribing to him thrice in the moſt ſolemn manner the epithet 
holy. 

There is a paſſage pretty ſimilar to this in the Apocalypſe *', The 
four beaſts (or, as the word ought to be rendered, living creatures), 
had each of them fix wings about him, and they were full of eyes within ; 
and they reſt not day and night, ſaying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
almighty, who was, and is, and is to come. And when thoſe creatures 
give glory, and honour, and thanks, to him that fitteth on the throne, 
who liveth for ever and ever ; the four and twenty elders fall down 
before him that ſitteth on the throne, and worſhip him that liveib for 
ever and ever, and caſt their crowns before the throne, ſaying, Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power ; for 
thou haſt created all things, and for thy pleaſure they are, and they were 
created. Here every circumſtance points to the majeſty, power, and 
dominion, not to the moral perfections of God; the action and 
doxology of the elders make the beſt comment on the exclamation 
of the four living creatures, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God almighty, 
Ke. 

It is univerſally admitted, that to hallow or ſanctify the name of 
God, is to venerate, to Honour it. According to analogy, therefore, 
to affirm that the name of God is holy, is to affirm that it is Honour- 
able, that it is venerable, Nay, in the ſame ſenfe, we are ſaid to 
ſanctify God himſelf; that is, to make him the object of our vene- 
ration and awe, In this way, to fanctify God, is nearly the ſame as to 
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fear him, differing chiefly in degree, and may be oppoſed to an un- 
due fear of man. Thus it is employed by the Prophet“, Say not, A 
confederacy to all them to whom this people ſhall ſay, a confederacy, 
neither fear ye their fear, nor be afraid. Sancti the Lord of hoſts 
himſelf, and let him be your fear, and let him be your dread. But no- 
thing can give a more appoſite example of this uſe than the words of 
Moſes to Aaron **, on occaſion of the terrible fate of Aaron's two 
ſons, Nadab and Abihu. This ig that the Lord ſpale, I will be ſancłi- 
fied in them that come nigh me; and before all the people I will be glori- 
| fied. Their tranſgreſſion was, that hey offered before the Lord firange 
fire, or what was not the peculiar fire of the altar, lighted originally 
from heaven, but ordinary fire kindled from their own hearths, an 
action which, in the eye of that diſpenſation, muſt be deemed the 
groſſeſt indignity. Spencer has well expreſſed the ſenſe of the 
paſſage in theſe words: Deum ſanctum efle, id eſt, a quavis per- 
« ſona vel eminentia, incomparahili nature ſuæ excellentia, ſepara- 
* tum, ideoque poſtulare, ut ſanctificetur, id eſt, auguſte, decore, 
« et ritu naturz ſuæ ſeparatæ, imaginem quandam ferente, colatur.” 


§ 15. Tur fixth and laſt ſenſe mentioned, was moral purity and 
innocence, a ſenſe which, by a very natural turn of thinking, ariſes 
out of the two firſt meanings aſſigned, namely, clean in the com- 
mon import of the word, and clean in the eye of the ceremonial law. 
This meaning might, in reſpect of its connection with theſe, have 
been ranked in the third place. But, becauſe I conſider this as ori- 
ginally a metaphorical uſe of the word, and requiring a greater de- 
gree of refinement than the other meanings, I have reſerved it for 
the laſt. This acceptation is accordingly much more frequent in the 
New Teſtament than in the Old. In the latter, it oftner occurs in the 
prophetical and devotional writings, than in the Pentateuch, and the 


35% Iſaiah, vii. 12, 13. 353 Lev. x. 1, &c. 35+ Lib. I. cap. vii. 
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other hiſtorical books, where we never find holy mentioned in the 
deſcription of a good character. This, in my judgment, merits a 
more particular attention than ſeems to have been given it. In what 
is affirmed expreſsly in commendation of Noah, Abraham, or any of 
the Patriarchs, of Moſes, Joſhua, Job, David, Hezekiah, or any of the 
good kings of Iſrael or Judah, or any of the Prophets or ancient 
worthies, except where there is an alluſion to a ſacred office, the term 
kadoſh, holy, is not once employed. Now there is hardly another 
general term, as juft, good, perfect, upright, whereof, in ſuch caſes, 
we do not find examples. Yet there is no epithet which occurs oft- 
ner on other occaſions than that whereof I am ſpeaking. But in 
the time of the Evangeliſts, this moral application of the correſpond- 
ing word hagios, was become more familiar; though the other 
meanings were not obſolete, as they are almoſt all at preſent. Herod 
is ſaid to have known that John the Baptiſt was a ;u/? man and a holy***. 
There is nothing like this in all the Old Teſtament. When David 
pleads that he is holy*”, it is not the word, kado/h that he uſes. The 
many injunctions to holineſs given in the law, as has been already 
hinted, have at leaſt a much greater reference to ceremonial purity 
than to moral. The only immorality, againſt which they ſometimes 
ſeem immediately pointed, is zdo/atry, it being always conſidered in 
the law as the greateſt degree of defilement in both ſenſes, ceremonial 
and moral, 

But, as every vicious action is a tranſgreſſion of the law, holineſs 
came gradually to be oppoſed to vice of every kind. The conſidera- 
tion of this, as a ſtain on the character, as what ſullies the mind, and 
renders it ſimilarly diſagreeable to a virtuous man, as dirt renders the 
body to a cleanly man, has been common in moſt nations. Meta- 
phors, drawn hence, are to be found, perhaps, in every language. 
As the ideas of a people become more ſpiritual and refined, and, 


355 Mark, vi. 20, 350 Pſal. Ixxxvi. 2. 
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which is a natural conſequence, as ceremonies fink in their eſtima- 
tion, and virtue riſes, the ſecondary and metaphorical uſe of ſuch 
terms grows more habitual, and often in the end ſupplants the pri- 
mitive and the proper. This has happened to the term holmes, 
as now commonly underſtood by Chriſtians, or rather to the ori- 
ginal terms ſo rendered, It had, in a good meaſure, happened, 
but not entirely, in the language of the Jews, in the days of 
our Lord and his Apoſtles. The exhortations to holineſs in the New 
Teſtament, are evidently to be underſtood of moral purity, and of 
that only. On other occaſions, the words holy, and ſaints, d pio, even 
in the New Teſtament, ought to be explained in conformity to the 
fourth meaning above aſſigned, devoted or conſecrated to the ſervice 
of God. 


§ 16. HAvING illuſtrated theſe different ſenſes, I ſhall conſider 
an objection that may be offered againſt the interpretation here given 
of the word holy, when applied to God, as denoting awful, ve- 
nerable. Is not, it may be ſaid, the imitation of God, in holineſs, 
enjoined as a duty ? And does not this imply, that the thing itſelf 
muſt be the ſame in nature, how different ſoever in degree, when 
aſcribed to God, and when enjoined on us? As I did not entirely 
exclude this ſenſe, to wit, moral purity, from the term, when ap- 
plied to the Deity, I readily admit that, in this injunction in the 
New Teſtament, there may be a particular zeference to it. But it is 
not neceſſary that, in ſuch ſentences, there be ſo perfect a coinci- 
dence of ſignification, as ſeems in the objection to be contended for. 
The words are, Be ye holy, for (not as) I am holy. In the paſlage 
where this precept firſt occurs, it is manifeſt, from the context, that 
the ſcope of the charge given to the people, is to avoid ceremonial 
impurities; thoſe particularly that may be contracted by eating un- 
clean meats, and above all, by eating inſets and reptiles, which are 
called 
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called an abomination. Now, certainly, in this inferior acceptation, 
the term is utterly inapplicable to God. But what entirely removes 
the difficulty, is, that the people are ſaid, by a participation in ſuch 
unclean food, to make themſelves abominable. To this the pre- 
cept, Sanfify yourſelves, and be ye holy, ſtands in direct oppoſition. 
There is here, therefore, a coincidence of the ſecond and fifth mean - 
ings of the word holy, which are conneQted, in their application to 
men, as the means and the end, and therefore ought both to be un- 
derſtood as comprehended ; though the latter alone is applicable to 
God. Now, as the oppoſite of abominable is effimable, venerable, 
the import of the precept, Sanfy yourſelves, manifeſtly is, Be 
careful, by a ſtrict attention to the ſtatutes ye have received con- 
© cerning purity, eſpecially in what regards your food, to avoid the 
pollution of your body; maintain thus a proper reſpect for your 
* perſons, that your religious ſervices may be eſteemed by men, and 
accepted of God; for remember that the God whom ye ſerve, as 
being pure and perfect, is entitled to the higheſt eſteem and vene- 
ration. Whatever, therefore, may be called /fovenly, or what his 
© law has pronounced impure in his ſervants, is an indignity offered 
* by them to their maſter, which he will certainly reſent.” 


But as an artful gloſs or paraphraſe will ſometimes miſlead, I ſhall 
ſubjoin the plain words of Scripture **', which come in the concluſion 
of a long chapter, wherein the laws relating to cleanneſs in animal 
food, in beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and reptiles, are laid down. Mat- 
ſever goeth upon the belly, and whatſoever goeth upon all four, or 
whatſoever bath more feet among all creeping things, that creep upon the 
arth; them ye ſhall not eat, for they are an abomination. Ye ſhall not 
make yourſelves abominable with any creeping thing that creepeth, 
either ſhall ye make yourſelves unclean with them, that ye ſhould be 
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defiled thereby. For I am the Lord your God; ye ſhall therefore ſanctiſy 
yourſelves, and ye ſhall. be holy; for I am holy: neither ſhall ye defile 
yourſelves with any manner of creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth. For I am the Lord that bringeth you up out of the land of Egpyt, 
to be your God; ye ſhall therefore be holy, for I am holy. It is plain 
that, any other interpretation of the word Holy than that now given, | 
would render the whole paſſage incoherent. F 


{ 17. Now, to come to the word vd chaſid, 97105, this is a term 
which properly and originally expreſſes a mental quality, and that 
only in the ſame manner as p /addih, dreaing juſt, MIR amon, 
Ti50; faithful, and ſeveral others. Nor is there any material varia- 
tion of meaning that the word ſeems to have undergone at different 
periods, The moſt common acceptation is gracious, merciful, bene= 
ficent, benign. When there appears to be a particular reference to 
the way wherein the perſon ſtands affected to God and religion, it 
means pious, devout. In conformity to this ſenſe, our tranſlators 
have, in ſeveral places in the Old Teſtament, rendered it godly. The 
phraſe 6 5540: T8 Oer is, therefore, not improperly rendered he ſaints 
of God, that is, his pious ſervants. It moſt probably, as was hinted 
before, means pious in what is faid of our Lord, that he was dog, 
2X0K05, KmavT0%, as it ſeems to have been the intention of the ſacred 
writer to comprehend, in few words, his whole moral character re- 
ſpecting God, the reſt of mankind, and himſelf. In the enumera- 
tion which Paul gives to Titus“, of the virtues whereof a biſhop 
ought to be poſſeſſed, it is ſurely improper to explain any of them by 
a general term equally adapted to them all; ſince nothing can be 
plainer than that his intention 1s to denote, by every epithet, ſome 
quality not expreſled before. His words are ONozevor, Oayagor, 
TwPpevn, Oey, oo, rf. To render cov holy (though that 
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were in other places a proper verſion) would be here in effect the 
ſame as to omit it altogether. If the ſenſe had been pros, it had 
probably been either the firſt or the laſt in the catalogue. As it ſtands, 
I think, it ought to be rendered beneficent. 


There are certain words which, on ſome occaſions, are uſed with 
greater, and on others, with leſs, latitude. Thus the word 92-0; 
ſometimes comprehends the whole of our duty to God, our neigh- 
bour, and ourſelves; ſometimes it includes only the virtue of juſtice. 
When 9: 0% is oppoſed to 6 mono, the former is the caſe, and it 
is better to render it the righteous, and dncaioruvy righteouſnrfs ; but 
when duo; Or J:xaomuy Occur in a liſt with other virtues, it is bet- 
ter to render them ut or juſtice. Sometimes the word is employed 
in a ſenſe which has been called forenſic, as being derived from ju- 
dicial proceedings. Ze that juſtifieth the wicked, ſays Solomon *”, 
and he that condemneth the juſt, even they both are abomination to the 
Lord. The word wicked, means here no more than gu/ty, and the 
word ut, guiltleſs of the crime charged. In like manner 9571s, in 
one or two inſtances, may be found in the New Teſtament, in an 
extent of ſignification greater than uſual. In ſuch caſes it may be 


rendered /an#ity, a word rather more expreſſive of what concerns 
manners than holineſs is. 


$18. Bur, as a further evidence that the Hebrew word Ton 
chaſid, is not ſynonymous with 0 Ladeſb, and conſequently nei= 
ther 90:05 with &ywug, it muſt be obſerved, that the abſtract TDN 
cheſed, is not once rendered by the Seventy gowry;, or, by our in- 
terpreters, holineſs, though the concrete is almoſt always rendered 
0540; in Greek, and often Holy in Engliſh. This ſubſtantive, on the 
contrary, is tranſlated in the Septuagint, eg, exzypoouun, cnTeicn pc, 


, X05, or ſome ſuch term ; once, indeed, and but once, dci. 
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In Engliſh it is tranſlated kindneſs, favour, grace, mercy, loving- 
kindneſs, pity, but never holineſs. The analogy of language (unleſs 
ule were clear againſt it, which is not the caſe here) would lead us 
to think, that there muſt be a nearer relation in meaning than this, 
between the ſubſtantive and the adjeQive formed from it. Yet 
worthy does not more evidently ſpring from worth, than d chajid, 
ſprings from NON che,. Of the term laſt mentioned it may be 
proper juſt to obſerve, that there is alſo an anomalous uſe (like 
that remarked in 4ado/h)), which aſſigns it a meaning, the reverſe of 
its uſual ſignification, anſwering to avopua, oveidog, flagitium, pro 
brum. But it is only in two or three places that the word occurs in 
this acceptation. 


\ 19. I SHALL conclude with obſerving, that chaſid or hofros are 
ſometimes applied to God ; in which caſe there can be little doubt of 
its implying merciful, bountiful, gracious, liberal, or benign. The 
only caſe, wherein it has an affinity in meaning to the Engliſh words 
aint or holy, is when it expreſſes pious affections towards God. As. 
theſe cannot be attributed to God himſelf, the term, when uſed of 
him, ought to be underſtood, according to its moſt frequent accepta- 
tion. The Pſalmiſt's words, which, in the common verſion, are, 
The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and holy, chaſid, in all his 
works, would have been more truly, as well as intelligibly and em- 
phatically rendered, The Lord is juſt in all his ways, and bountiful in 
all his works, There is. not equal reaſon for tranſlating in the ſame 
manner the Greek ho/ios, when applied to God in the New Teſta- 
ment. Though Yee, in the Septuagint, commonly occupies the 
place of cha/id; it does not always. It is ſometimes employed in 
tranſlating the Hebrew words DN tham, perfect, and W? paſher, up- 
right, Once it is uſed for this laſt term when applied to God“. 


36? Pal, cxlv. 17. 301 Deut. xxxii. 4+ 
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Theſe words, therefore, ri wovog 60405 , in an addreſs to God, 
ought to be tranſlated, for thou alone art perfect, rather than bounti- 
ful or gracious. The addition of povos to the other epithet, is a ſuffi- 
cient ground for this preference. The context alſo favours it. But, 
in the more common acceptation of the term oo:95 hoſios, there is 
this difference between it and «40; hagros, as applied to God, that 
the latter appellation repreſents the Deity as awful, or rather terrible; 
the former as amiable. The latter checks all advances on our part. 
We are ready to cry with the men of Bethſhemeſh **, Who is able to 
and before this holy God? The former emboldens us to approach. 
Thus they are ſo far from being ſynonymous in this application, that 
they may rather be contraſted with each other. As to their import, 
when applied to men, the word &y:x, in the beſt ſenſe, ſtill retains 
ſo much of its origin, as to appear rather a negative character, de- 
noting a mind without ſtain ; whereas the term 590 is properly 
poſitive, and implies, in its utmoſt extent, both piety and benevo- 
lence. 


$ 20. IN regard to the manner of tranſlating 4ads/h in the Old 
Teſtament, and hagtos in the New; when all circumſtances are con- 
ſidered, I think it ſafeſt to retain. very generally the common verſion 
holy. The fame remark holds nearly alſo of the conjugates. It. is 
very true that the ſenſe of the original. in many places does. not en- 
tirely ſuit the meaning which we affix to that word. But it is cer- 
tain, on the other hand, that we have no one word that anſwers ſo 
well in all caſes. To change the. term with each variation. in mean- 
ing, would be attended with great inconveniency ; and, in many 
caſes, oblige the tranſlator. to. expreſs himſelf either unintelligibly, 
and, to appearance, inconſequentially, or too much in the manner 


of the paraphraſt. On the other hand, as the Engliſh term holy is 
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ſomewhat indeſinite in reſpect of meaning, and in a manner appro- 
priated to religious ſubjects, nothing can ſerve better to aſcertain and 
illuſtrate the ſcriptural uſe than ſuch uniformity ; and the ſcriptural 
uſe of a word hardly current in common diſcourſe, cannot fail to fix 
the general acceptation. But this would not hold of any words in 
familiar uſe on ordinary ſubjects. With regard to ſuch, any devia- 
tion from the received meaning would, to common readers, prove 
the occaſion of perplexity at leaſt, if not of error. But chaſid in the 
Old Teſtament, and Hh, in the New (except when uſed ſubſtan- 
tively, where it may be rendered aint), ought, when it reſpeCts the 
diſpoſition towards God, to be tranſlated piuus ; when it reſpects the 
diſpoſition towards men, gracious, kind, humane. 


„ Te a. 


Kryouo Toe, Evayyentev, KATHY YErAtw, and HIuTKED, 


& 8 only other ſpecimen I ſhall here give of words ſuppoſed 
to be ſynonymous, or nearly ſo, ſhall be «yguocev, e), 
z&ra&yyernv, and didaoxer, all nearly related, the former three being 
almoſt always rendered in Engliſh 20 preach, and the laſt 7 teach. 
My intention is, not only to point out exactly the differences of 
meaning in theſe words, but to evince that the words whereby the 
two former are rendered in ſome, perhaps moſt, modern languages, 
do not entirely reach the meaning of the original terms; and, in 
| ſome meaſure, by conſequence, miſlead moſt readers. It happens in 
a tract of ages, through the gradual alterations which take place 
in reſpect of laws, manners, rites, and cuſtoms, that words come, 


as 
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as it were, along with theſe, by imperceptible degrees, to vary con- 
ſiderably from their primitive ſignification. Perhaps it is oftner 
than we are aware, to be aſcribed to this cauſe, that the terms em- 
ployed by tranſlators, are found ſo feebly to expreſs the meaning of 
the original. | 


$ 2. Tux firſt of the words above mentioned, xygpvorey, rendered 
to preach, is derived from xygvz, rendered preacher, whence alſo 
xnevywunr, rendered a preaching. The primitive xygv; ſignifies pro- 
perly both herald and common crier, and anſwers exactly to the La- 
tin word caduceator in the firſt of theſe ſenſes, and to præco in the 
ſecond. The verb xyguooey is accordingly to cry, publiſh, or pro- 
claim authoritatively, or by commiſſion from another, and the noun 
xnwvype ĩs the thing publiſhed or proclaimed. The word «nv; occurs 
only twice in the Septuagint, and once in the apocryphal book Ec- 
cleſiaſticus, and evidently means in them all crier. The other ſenſe 
of the word, namely, herald or meſſenger of important intelligence 
between princes and ſtates, is nearly related, as the ſame perſons had 
often the charge of carrying ſuch embaſſies, and of proclaiming war 
or peace: but it is not quite the ſame. In the New Teſtament the 
word ſeems to partake of both ſenfes, but more evidently of that of 
crier. And to this ſenſe the derivatives zygvoow and xywvyps, more 
properly accord than to the other: for, to diſcharge the office of he- 
rald is, in Greek, xyouxzeve:v, and the office itſelf zygurueuo;;, But theſe 
words, though frequent in claſſical writers, are not found in Scrip- 
ture. The word xyevZ occurs but thrice in the New Teſtament, once 
in each of the Epiſtles to Timothy **, wherein Paul calls himſelf 
ungut u 705005 3 and once it is uſed by the Apoſtle Peter, who, 
peaking of Noah, calls him“ x,, Ixaoucuns, The word znwvypa 
occurs but in three places in the Septuagint, and imports in them all 


* 1 Tim. it. 7. 2 Tim. 1. 11. 363 2 Pet. ii. 5. 


9 precla- 
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proclamation or thing proclaimed. In one of thoſe places it relates to 
that made by the Prophet Jonah, through the ſtreets of Nineveh, 
called, as in the Goſpel, preaching *", and in another *”, is, in the 
common verſion, rendered proclamation, In the New Teſtament it 
occurs eight times, and is always rendered preaching. In two of 
thofe places it relates to Jonah's proclamation in Nineveh. The verb 
znevr ow OCCurs in the New Teſtament about five and twenty times, 
always in nearly the ſame ſenſe: I proclaim, predico, palam annuncis. 
In at leaſt twelve of theſe caſes it relates ſolely to proclamations made 
by human authority, and denotes in them all 40 xvarn, or, by crying 
out, to advertiſe people openly of any thing done or to be done, or 
danger to be avoided. This may be called the primitive ſenſe of the 


word, and in this ſenſe it will be found to be ofteneſt employed in 
the New Teſtament. 


e. Now, if it be aſked, whether this ſuits the import of the 
Engliſh word, to preach, by which it is almoſt always rendered in 
the common verſion of this part of the canon, I anſwer, that, in my 
judgment, it does not entirely ſuit it. To preach, is defined, by 
Johnſon, in his Dictionary, © to pronounce a public diſcourſe upon 
“ ſacred ſubjects.“ This expreſſes, with ſufficient exactneſs, the 
idea we commonly afhx to the term, For, we may admit, that the 
attendant circumſtances of church, pulpit, text, worſhip, are but 
appendages. But the definition, given by the Engliſh lexicographer, 
cannot be called an interpretation of the term xygvoow, as uſed in 
Scripture. For, ſo far is it from being neceſſary that the «ywyus 
ſhould be a diſcourſe, that it may be only a ſingle ſentence, and a 
very ſhort ſentence too, Nay, to ſuch brief notifications we ſhall 
find the term moſt frequently applied. Beſides, the word «yguocu, 
and xnovyur, were adopted, with equal propriety, whether the ſub- 
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ject were ſacred or civil. Again, though the verb xygvrow always 
implied public notice of ſome event, either accompliſhed, or about 
to be accompliſhed, often accompanied with a warning, to do or for- 
bear ſomething ; it never denoted either a comment on, or explana- 
tion of, any doctrine, critical obſervations on, or illuſtrations of, 
any ſubject, or a chain of reaſoning, in proof of a particular ſenti- 
ment. And; if ſo, to pronounce publicly ſuch a diſcourſe, as, 
with us, is denominated ſermon, homily, lecture, or preaching, 
would, by no means, .come within the meaning of the word 
xy2vrow, in its firſt and moſt common acceptation. It is, therefore, 
not ſo nearly ſynonymous with dd, Jo teach, as is now commonly 
imagined. 


{ 4. Bur, that we may be more fully ſatisfied of this, it will be 
neceſſary to examine more cloſely the application of the word in the 
Goſpels, and in the Acts. The firſt time it occurs, is in the ac- 
count that is given of our Lord's harbinger "*. In thy/e days came 


John the Baptiſt, wqeuoowv & Ty tgnjpw Tis Toudaing, ue Aeywr, making 
proclamation in the wilderneſs of Fudea, and ſaying. Now, what was 
it that he cried, or proclaimed in the wilderneſs? It immediately fol- 
lows, MeTavoee nyyumee you HE¼ ry epxvw, Reform, for the 
reign of heaven approacheth. This is, literally, his zywypc, pro- 
clamation, or preaching, ſtript of the allegorical language in which 
it is clothed by the Prophet“, as quoted in the next verſe, to this 
effect: For this is he to whom Iſaiah alludeth in theſe words, The cry 


of a crier in the defart, Prepare a way for the Lord, make his road 
* Rraight.” Hence we may learn, what the Evangeliſts call Perm ri 
perxvoiz;, Which John preached for the remiſſion of fins. He pro- 
claimed to all within hearing, that if they. would obtain the pardon 
of former offences, they muſt now enter on a new life; for that the 
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reign of the Meſſiah was juſt about to commence ; and, as a pledge 
of their intended reformation, and an engagement to it, he called on 
all to come and be baptized by him, confeſſing their ſins. 

Another public intimation, which John made to the people, and 
to which the word xypvocw is alſo applied, we have in Mark, He 
proclaimed, ſaying, * After me cometh one mightier than I, whoſe ſhoe 
* latchct I am not worthy to ſloop down and untie. I indeed baptize 
« you in water, but he will baptize you in the Holy Spirit.” Such 
ſhort calls, warnings, notices, or advertiſements, given with a loud 
voice to the multitude, from whomſoever, and on what ſubject ſo- 
ever, come under the notion of xypvypare, as uſed in Scripture. 
To the particular moral inſtructions which John gave the people 
feverally, according to their different profeſſions, the word xyovocu is 
not applied, but Tepaxancw, to admoniſh, to exbort. Thokaa peu 
BY Ka fre TMUARAKANGY EVNy'yeriGero Tov Auov, Which is very impro- 
perly tranſlated, And many other things in his exhortation preached he 
unto the people. oN is manifeſtly conſtrued with TAp%KkuXuy, not 
with ey y:Gro, whole only regimen is Tov Avov, The meaning is 
therefore: Accompanied with many other exhortations, he publiſhed the 
good news to the people. 


$ 5. LET us next conſider in what manner the term x1evorow is ap- 
plied to our Saviour. The firſt time we find it uſed of him“, the 
very ſame proclamation or preaching is aſcribed to him, which had 
been aſcribed to John the Baptiſt. Reform, for the reign of heaven 
approacheib. With giving this public notice he alſo began his mi- 
niſtry. Again, we are told“, that he went over all Galilee, teaching 
in their ſynagogues, and xypurowy to evayythor Ths Pc,, proclaim= 
ing the good news of the reign. There can be no doubt that the ſame 
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proclamation is here meant, which is quoted above from the ſame 
chapter. Nor is this the only place wherein this expreſſion is uſed 
of our Lord. Again, it is applied to Jeſus Chriſt by the Prophet 
Iſaiah *”*, as quoted in the Goſpel **, as to which I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, at preſent (having made ſome remarks on the paſſage in a 
former Diſſertation), that the word xyevoow, which twice occurs in it, 
is uſed ſolely in relation to thoſe things which were wont to be noti- 
_ fied by proclamation. In the laft clauſe, 70 proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord, there is a manifeſt alluſion to the jubilee, which 
was always proclaimed by ſound of trumpet, and accompanied with 
a proclamation of liberty to all the bondmen and bondwomen among 
them. It was by proclamation, alſo, that Cyrus gave freedom to 
the captives of Judah, to return to their native land. I need only 
add, that the word xypvrow is ſometimes applied to our Lord indeſi- 
nitely, where we are not told what he proclaimed or preached. In 
ſuch caſes, the rules of interpretation invariably require, that the ex- 
preſſions which are indefinite and defective, be explained by thoſe 
which are definite and full; and that, by conſequence, they be 
underſtood to ſignify, that he gave public warning of the Meſſiah's 
approaching reign. FE | 


) 6. LASTLY, as to the application of the term to the Apoſtles: its 
firſt appearance is in the inſtructions which their Lord gave them, 
along with their firſt miſſion to the cities and villages of Iſrael. As 
ye go, ſays he, unoooere Meyorres, proclaim, ſaying, nyyme 1 Ca- 
Tia Tw weaver, the reign of heaven approacheth, Here we have 
the very words of their preaching, or proclamation, expreſsly given 
them. To the ſame purpoſe, another Evangeliſt tells us“ 
cæurug Knpuo oe Th Racineuay Ts Oe, which is literally, He commiſſioned 
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them to proclaim the reign of God. The ſame is doubtleſs to be un- 
derſtood by Mark, who acquaints us“, EZe\Jovreg exypuroov. ive Aus- 
T&vo1r wr; Which is ſaying, in effect, that wherever they went 

they made the ſame proclamation, which had been made by their 
Maſter, and his precurſor, before them. Reform, for the reign of 
heaven approacheth., Now, it deſerves our notice, that we nowhere 
find ſuch an order as 9dacxere Atyorres, teach ſaying, where the ex- 
preſs words of their teaching are preſcribed. It was neceſſary that 
this ſhould differ in manner, ' according to the occaſion, and be 
ſuited to the capacities and circumſtances of the perſons to be taught, 
and therefore, that it ſhould be left to the diſcretion of the teacher. 
No variation was neceſſary, or even proper, in the other, which was 
no more than the public notification of a fact, with a warning to 
prepare themſelves. 


In the charge which our Lord gave to his Apoſtles, after his reſur- 
rection, he ſays*”, Go throughout all the world, xnovters ro evaryyeuon, 
proclaim the good news to the whole creation. And as the call to re- 
formation was enforced by the promiſe of- remiſſion in. the name of 
Chriſt, theſe alſo are ſaid ** xnouxtnvai ty mare Ta ehen, to have been 
proclaimed ts all nations, Indemnity for paſt fins is the foundation 
of the call to reform, with which the proclamation of the reign of 
God was always accompanied. It is proper to remark, that the 
form, 1yy:xe y, uſed firſt by the Baptiſt, then by our Lord him- 
ſelf, and laſtly, by his diſciples in his lifetime, is never repeated 
after his reſurrection. And we have reaſon to believe, from the 
material alteration in circumſtances which then took place, that they 
have then ſaid, not as formerly, %%, but Ne yap 1 Pacriken rw 
gacywy, The reign of heaven, that is, of the Meſſiah, ic come. 
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$ 7. FURTHER, I muſt take notice, that though announcing publicly 
the reign of the Meſſiah, comes always under the denomination, 
x1ovooew, no moral inſtructions, or doctrinal explanations, given 
either by our Lord, or by his Apoſtles, are ever, either in the 
Goſpels, or in the Acts, ſo denominated. Thus, that moſt inſtruc- 
tive diſcourſe of our Lord, the longeſt that is recorded in the Goſpel, 
commonly named his ſermon on the mount, is called teaching by the 
Evangeliſt, both in introducing it, and after the concluſion““. 
Opening his mouth, ædidamne avres, he taught them, ſaying : and, 
when Teſus had ended theſe ſayings, the people were aſtoniſhed, em: Th 
dida n eure, at his dofirine, his manner of teaching. It is added, 
7 yaw 00uokuwy wvres ; for be taught them as one having authority, and 
not as the Scribes. He is ſaid to have been employed in teaching, 
when the wiſdom, which ſhone forth in his diſcourſes, excited the 
aſtoniſhment of all who heard him. In like manner, the inſtructions 
he gave by parables, are called teaching the people, not preaching 
to them ***; and thoſe given in private to his Apoſtles, are in the 
fame way ſtyled *” teaching, never preaching. And if teaching and 
preaching be found fometimes coupled together, the reaſon appears 
to be, becauſe their teaching, in the beginning of this new diſpenſa- 
tion, muſt have been frequently introduced by announcing the Meſ- 
ſiah, which alone was preaching. The explanations, admonitions, 
arguments, and motives, that followed, came under the denomina=- 
tion of teaching. Nor does any thing elſe, ſpoken by our Lord and 
his diſciples, in his lifetime, appear to have been called preaching, 
but this ſingle ſentence, MerTavoere NY Yin uo 1 HN Twv BOAV Vs 
In the Acts of the Apoſtles, the difference of meaning in the two 
words is carefully obſerved. The former is always a general and 
open declaration of the Meſſiah's reign, called emphatically, the 
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good news, or goſpel ; or, which amounts to the ſame, the an- 

nouncing of the great foundation of our hope, the Meſſiah's reſur- 
a rection: the latter comprehends every kind of inſtruction, public or 
| private, that is neceſſary for illuſtrating the nature and laws of this 
kingdom, for confuting gainſayers, perſuading the hearers, for con- 
firming and comforting believers. The proper ſubject of each is 
' fitly expreſſed in the coneluſion of this book *** ; where, ſpeaking of 
\ Paul, then confined at Rome, in a hired houſe, the author tells 
us, that he received all who came to him, xygvrow Ty fCarinua r 
Oeu, xt didarruwv TH reg Ts Kugis Inos Xpics, Announcing to them 
the reign of God, and inſtruQting them in every thing that related to 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. | 


C8. LrT it alſo be obſerved that, in all the quotations in the 
Goſpels, from the ancient Prophets, neither the word xygvoow, nor 
any of its conjugates, is applied to any of them beſide Jonah. What 
is quoted from the reſt, is ſaid to have been ſpoken, or foretold, or 
propheſied, but never preached. Jonah's prophecy to the Ninivites, 
on the contrary, is but twice quoted ; and it is in both places called 
xnovypa, rendered preaching, properly cry, or proclamation. The 
ſame name it has, in the book itſelf, in the Septuagint, and with 
great propriety, according to the explanation. above given of the 
word, for it was a real proclamation which God required him fo 

| make through the ſtreets of Niniveh. Thus he is charged *”, Go to 
Niniveb, that great city, and preach to it the preaching that I bid thee. 
The very words are preſcribed. It may be obſerved here, by the 
way, that both in the Hebrew, and in the Greek, it is the ſame 
word which is here rendered preach, and in verſe fifth, proclaim, 
when uſed in reference to a faſt appointed by the king of Niniveh, 
for averting the divine anger, and notified to the people by proclama- 
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tion. In obedience to the command of God, Jonah began to enter 
into the city, a day's journey, and to cry, as he had been bidden. 
Now, what was the preaching which God put into his mouth? It 
was neither more nor leſs than this, Yet forty days, and Niniveh ſhall 
be overthrown. This warning the Prophet, at proper diſtances, re- 
peated as he advanced. 

In one paſſage of the Apocalypſe *”, the word occurs ſo manifeſtly 
in the ſame ſenſe, that it is one of the two places (for there are no 
more) in the New Teſtament, wherein our tranſlators have rendered 
it proclaim : I ſaw a ftrong angel proclatming, with a loud voice, Who 
is worthy to open the book, and to looſe the ſeals thereof ? That is, who- 
ſoever is worthy to open the book and to looſe its ſeals, may come 
and do it. This is the whole of the angel's zypvyue, preaching or 
proclamation. In the Acts and Epiſtles, we find the verb xyevoow fol- 
lowed by roy XS, Tov Inu, or ſomething equivalent. This is en- 
tirely proper. To proclaim the advent of the Meſſiah, and that Jeſus 
is the perſon, was the firſt ſtep of their important charge, and neceſ- 
ſarily preceded their teaching and explaining his doctrine, or incul- 
cating his precepts. 


8 9. So much for the primitive and moſt common meaning of the 
word xyeurow in the New Teſtament. But, as few words in any 
language remain perfectly univocal, I own there are ſome inſtances 
in which the term is employed in this part of Scripture with greater 
latitude. The firſt and moſt natural extenſion of the word is when 
it is uſed by hyperbole for publiſhing any how, divulging, making a 
thing to be univerſally talked of. The firſt inſtance of this is where 
we are told of the leper that was cleanſed by our Lord, and charged 
not to divulge the manner of his cure. But he went out, ſays the hiſto- 
rian *?*, and began to publiſh it much, x1guooev mokz. So our tranſ- 
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lators, very properly, render the word. In ſome other places we 
find it in the ſame ſenſe, and in the ſame way rendered“. All the 
inſtances are ſimilar, in that they relate to miraculous cures performed 
by our Lord, which ſome of thoſe who received, notwithſtanding the 
prohibition given them, were every where aſſiduous to divulge. Not 
that they did literally proclaim them, by crying aloud in the public 
places, but that they made the matter as well known, as though this 
method had been taken. Such hyperbolical idioms are to be found 
in all languages. How common is it to ſay of profligates, that they 
proclaim their infamy to all the world? becauſe their lives make it 
as notorious, as it could be made by proclamation. It is in the ſame 
ſenſe of publiſhing, and by the ſame figure, that proclaiming from 
the houſe-tops is oppoſed to whiſpering in the ear. Nor is it cer- 
tain, that the words xygvrow and xnvyue have any other meaning 
than thoſe above ſpecified in the Goſpels and Acts. 


$ 10. Tux only remaining ſenſe of the words which I find in the 
New Teſtament, and which anſwers to the import of the Engliſh words 
preach and preaching, ſeems to be peculiar to the writings of Paul. 
Thou, ſays he, who teacheft another, teacheſt thou not thyſelf? Thou 
that preacheſt, o xnourrwv, a man ſhould not ſteal, doft thou fleal ? The 
two clauſes illuſtrate each other, and ſhow that enguo v in the latter 
has nearly the ſame import with ddαναε in the former. For, though 
we may ſpeak properly of proclaiming laws, and thou alt not fleal, 
is doubtleſs of the number; it is only of laws newly enacted, or at 
leaſt not before promulgated, that we uſe that expreſſion. The law 
here ſpoken of was ſufficiently known and acknowledged every where; 
but, though there was no occaſion for proclaiming it, it might be very 
neceſſary to inculcate and explain it. Now this is properly expreſſed 
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by the word preach. There are ſome other places in his Epiſtles, 
wherein it cannot be doubted, that the word is uſed in this large ac- 
ceptation for teaching publicly. Thus we ought to underſtand his 
admonition to Tim, z1ovZov ro Aoyov, preach the word. Knovyuc 
is alſo uſed by him, with the ſame latitude, for all public teaching, as 
when he ſays „ It pleaſed God, by the fooliſhneſs of preaching, diu Ty; 
propins TE xnevyparos, to ſave them that believe. Again“, My ſpeech 
and my preaching, To vnovypus ps, was not with enticing words of man's 
wiſdom, but in the demonſtration of the ſpirit and of power ; there can 
be no queſtion but the term is uſed for teaching in general, ſince 
xnovype, in the confined ſenſe it bears in the Goſpels, could hardly 
admit variety or choice in the expreſſion, nor conſequently aught of 
the enticing words of man's wiſdom. There is, beſides, one place 
where the Apoſtle Peter uſes the word xyevooey , in ſpeaking of 
our Lord's preaching to the ſpirits in priſon : but the paſlage is ſo 
obſcure, that no argument can ſafely be founded on it. 


$ 11. NoTHING, however, can be clearer to the attentive and 
critical reader of the original, than that the aforeſaid words are not 
uſed with the ſame latitude in the hiſtorical books. In the Acts, in 
particular, ſeveral diſcourſes are recorded, thoſe eſpecially of Peter 
and Paul, but to none of them are the terms «ygvrow and xypvypax 
ever applied. I think it the more neceſſary to make this remark, be- 
cauſe the Engliſh word preach is in the common verſion frequently 
applied to them. Now this tends to confound the diſtinction ſo well 
preſerved in the hiſtory, and to render all our ideas on this head ex- 
tremely indeterminate. Some will, perhaps, be ſurpriſed to be in- 
formed that there are, in the Acts alone, no fewer than ſix Greek 
words (not ſynonymous neither) which are (ſome of them oftener, 
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ſome of them ſeldomer) tranſlated by the verb preach. The words 
are K1ovo Tow, WAYYENGOUHL, KATHY YENAW, ANAED, Aaheyope, and xag- 
gn Coun, Which laſt is rendered to preach boldly, IT admit that it is 
impoſſible, in tranſlating out of one language int another, to find a 
diſtinction of words in one exactly correſpondent to what obtains in 
the other, and ſo to preſerve uniformity, in rendering every different 
word by a different word, and the ſame word by the ſame word. 
This is what neither propriety nor perſpicuity will admit. The rule, 
however, to tranſlate uniformly, when it can be done, in a conſiſt- 
ency both with propriety and perſpicuity, is a good rule, and one of 
the ſimpleſt and ſureſt methods I know, of making us enter into the 


conceptions of the ſacred writers, and adopt their very turn of 
thinking. 


$ 12. I SHALL here take notice only of two paſſages in the common 
tranſlation, which, to a reader unacquainted with the original, may 
appear to contradict my remark in regard to the diſtinction ſo care- 
fully obſerved by the hiſtorian. Mhen the Jews, lays he *, were 
gone out of the ſynagogue, the Gentiles beſought, that theſe words might 
be preached to them, AaAnInmua GUT 0G TH% CNPANTH TRUT Oy the next Sabbath - 
literally and ſimply, that theſe words might be ſpoken to them. The 
words here meant, are thoſe contained in the twenty-ſix preceding 
verſes. Our tranſlators, I ſuppoſe, have been the more inclinable to 
call it preaching, becauſe ſpoken in a ſynagogue by permiſſion of the 
rulers. In another place“, when the diſciples came together to break 
bread, Paul preached unto them, duxeyero aure, Soon after“, as 


Paul was long preaching, 0:aXeyoues tem mew, AixMeyopaou is pro- 
perly diiſſero, diſputo. It occurs frequently in the Acts, but, except 
in this paſſage, is always rendered Yo reaſon, or to diſpute. I own 
that neither of theſe words ſuits the context here, as it appears that 
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all preſent were diſciples. The word, however, implies not only 70 
diſpute, but to diſcourſe on any ſubject. But what I take the freedom 
to cenſure in our tranſlators, is not their rendering diza:yopa in this 
place preach, which, conſidered by itſelf, might be juſtified ; but it 
is their confounding it with ſo many words not ſynonymous, parti- 
cularly with zygvrow, whoſe meaning in this book, as well as in the 
Goſpels, is totally different. 


$ 13. Now, in regard to the manner wherein this word has been 
tranſlated, with which I ſhall finiſh what relates peculiarly to it, we 
may obſerve, that predicare, uſed in the Vulgate, and in all the Latin 
verſions, correſponds entirely to the Greek word in its primitive 
meaning, and ſignifies to give public notice by proclamation. In 
this ſenſe it had been uſed by the Latin claſſics, long before the tranſ- 
lation of the Bible into their tongue. But predicare, having been 
employed uniformly in rendering xygvroe», not only in the hiſtory, 
but in the Epiſtles, has derived from the latter uſe, a ſignification 
different, and much more limited than it has in profane authors, 
Now this additional, or acquired fſignification, is that which has 
principally obtained amongſt eccleſiaſtics; and hence has ariſen the 
{ole meaning in modern languages aſcribed to the word, whereby 
they commonly render the Greek *yzvrow, The Latin word is ma- 
nifeſtly that from which the Italian predicare, the French precher, 
and the Engliſh 20 preach, are derived. Yet theſe three words corre- 
ſpond to the Latin only in the laſt mentioned and eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, 
not in the primitive and claſſical, which is alſo the ſcriptural ſenſe in 
the Goſpels and Acts. Thus the learned Academicians della Cruſca, 
in their Vocabulary, interpret the Italian predicare, not by the Latin 
predicare, its etymon, but by concionari, concionem babere; terms 
certainly much nearer than the other to the import of the word uſed 
in the other two languages mentioned, though by no means adapted 
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to expreſs the ſenſe of xypurocw in the hiſtorical books. This is an- 
other evidence of what was obſerved in a former Diſſertation *”, that 
a miſtake, occaſioned by ſuppoling the word in the original, exaQly 
correſpondent to the term in the common verſion, by which it is 
uſually rendered, is often confirmed, inſtead of being corrected by 
recurring to tranſlations into other modern tongues, inaſmuch as 
from the ſame, or ſimilar cauſes, the like deviation from the original 
import, has been produced in theſe languages, as in our own. 
5 

§ 14. I SHOULD now examine critically the import of the word 
evzyyirg, often rendered in the ſame way with zypurow. But what 
might have been offered on this ſubject, I have in a great meaſure 
anticipated, in the explanation I gave of the name evayyeaiov, It was 
impoſlible to conſider the noun and the verb ſeparately, without either 
repeating the ſame obſervations and criticiſms on each, or, by divid- 
ing things fo cloſely connected, injuring the illuſtration of both. I 
ſhall therefore here, after referring the reader to that Diſſertation ***, 
which is pretty full, point out, in the briefeſt manner, the chief diſ- 
tinctions in meaning that may be remarked between this word and 
xypurow, already explained. 

The former always refers to a meſſage or news in itſelf good*and 
agreeable, the latter does not require this quality in the ſubje&. 
What would come under the denomination of zazayyean, bad news, 
may be the ſubject of zypuyua, proclamation, as well as good news- 
We ſay, with equal propriety, xypuroev ToAepov as xypuooty epyyy, to 
proclaim war, as to proclaim peace. Nay, Jonah's cry through the 
ſtreets of Niniveh, Yet forty days and Niniveh ſhall be overthrown, 
is denominated xypuywa both in the Old Teſtament and in the New. 
But this is no where, nor indeed could be, ſtyled evayyeaor, glad 
tidings. | 
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A ſecond difference is, the word xypurow implies that the notifica- 
tion is made openly to many, whereas the word evzyyerg ua may 
not improperly be uſed, in whatever way the thing be notified, pub- 
licly or privately, aloud or in a whiſper, to one or to many. Thus, 
in regard to the important and agreeable meſſage delivered by Ga- 
briel to Zacharias the father of John the Baptiſt, when the latter was 
alone in the ſanctuary offering incenſe ; the archangel ſays*", I am 
ſent, evayyehioacga ou ravra, to ſhow thee theſe glad tidings. And it 
is Taid of Philip, when in the chariot with only the Ethiopian 
eunuch **, EVI YEAITATO euTw Tov Inoevo He preached io him Feſus. 
The term preached, by which our tranſlators have rendered the word, 
does not in this place reach the meaning of the Greek word, nor does 
it anſwer to the ordinary acceptation of the Engliſh. It does not 
reach the meaning of the Greek, as the quality of the ſubject, its be- 
ing good news, is not ſuggeſted. Nor is the Engliſh word proper 
here; for this teaching was neither public, nor have we reaſon to 
believe it was a continued diſcourſe. It is much more probable, that 
it was in the familiar way of dialogue, in which he had begun, that 
Philip continued to inſtruct this ſtranger in the doctrine of Chriſt. 

Another diſtinQion ſeems to ariſe from the original import of the 
words, though I will not ſay that it is uniformly obſerved. It is, 
that the word evzyyerige relates to the firſt information that is given 
to a perſon or people, that is, when the ſubject may be properly called 
news, Thus, in the Ads, it is frequently uſed for expreſſing the firſt 
publication of the Goſpel in a city or a village, or amongſt a particular 
people. In regard to the word xypvorow, there is no impropriety in 
ipeaking of the ſame thing as repeatedly proclaimed among the ſame 
people. Thus the approach of the reign of God was, in fact, pro- 
claimed to the Jews in our Saviour's lifetime, firſt by the Baptiſt, 


70 Luke, 1. 19. 493 Acts, viii. 35, 
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then by our Lord himſelf, afterwards by the Apoſtles, and laſtly by 
the ſeventy diſciples. I ſhall only add, that the word evayyerCoun, 
is ſometimes, though not often, uſed more indefinitely for teaching 
or preaching in general“. In one place *”, it is rendered by our 
trauſlators declared. But in the Goſpels, it always preſerves the pri- 
mitive ſignification. When, therefore, we find it there coupled with 
the verb 9:9zoxw, we are not to underſtand the terms as ſynonymous, 
but as intended to acquaint us that the teaching mentioned was ac- 
companied, or perhaps introduced, with an intimation of the ap- 
proaching reign of the Meſſiah. | 

The moſt obvious things are ſometimes the moſt apt to be over- 
looked by ingenious men. We ſhould otherwiſe think it unaccount- 
able that men, eminent for their attainments in ſacred literature, 
ſhould be ſo far milled by the ordinary meaning of a phraſe in 
the tranſlation, as entirely to forget the proper import of the 
original expreſſion. I am led to this reflection by obſerving, in 
a late publication, the following remark ** on Luke xx. 1. 
© AiduTxoTG auT# — Ka EveryyirGouerss, Why this ſpecification 
« of preaching the goſpel? Did he not always preach the goſpel 
&« when he taught the people? Hence I conclude, that xa evaryyean 
« go ſhould be thrown out as a marginal reading, founded per- 
% haps on Matth. iv. 23. or ix. 35.” Doubtleſs, according to the 
import of the Engliſh phraſe, he always preached the Goſpel when 
he taught, inaſmuch as his teaching conſiſted either in explaining the 
doctrine, or enforcing the precepts of the Chriſtian religion, which 
is all that we mean by preaching the goſpel. But his teaching was 
not always (as is manifeſt from his whole hiſtory) attended with the 
intimation above mentioned, which, in that hiſtory, is the only 
thing implied in evzyyerZouere, though it was ſometimes attended 
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with it. A cloſe verſion of the words removes every difficulty. 
One day, as he was teaching the people in the temple, and publiſhing 
the good tidings. In my judgment, this laſt circumſtance was the 
more worthy of being ſpecified here by the Evangeliſt, as it has 
probably been that which then incenſed the chief prieſts, and prompted 
them to demand of him in ſo peremptory a manner to ſhow his 
warrant for what he did. To ſay that the reign of the Meſſiah was 
about to commence, would be accounted by them very preſumptuous, 
and might be conſtrued into an infinuation, that he himſelf was the 
Meſſiah, a poſition which we find them ſoon after pronouncing blaſ- 
phemy : and in any caſe they would conſider the declaration (which 
was well known not to originate from them) as an attempt to under- 
mine their authority with the people. 

Hence I alſo will take the liberty to conclude, that the common 
way of rendering the Greek verb, by the aid of conſecrated words, 
not only into Engliſh, but into Latin, and moſt modern languages, 
has produced an aſſociation in the minds of men ftrong enough to 
miſlead critical, as well as ordinary, readers; elfe men of letters, like 
Dr. Owen and Mr. Bowyer, had never fancied that there is here 
either a tautology, or ſo much as a redundancy of words. I further 
conclude, that if we were to proceed in the way propoſed by the 
former of theſe critics, and to expunge whatever in Scripture we 
diſlike, or imagine might be ſpared, it is impoſſible to ſay what 
would be left at laſt of the divine oracles. The remarker, if he would 
act conſiſtently, ought alſo to throw out as a marginal reading 
xnpur ow To eveyyeror, Which is coupled with 9:idaoxwy in the two 
places of Matthew referred to. We may not be able to diſcover the 
meaning or the ule of a particular expreſſion ; for who can diſcover 
every thing ? but let us not be vain enough to think, that what we 
do not diſcover, no other perſon ever will *. 


497 Diff. XII. Part II. 5 13, 14. 
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\ 15. Tux only other word in the New Teſtament that can be 
ſaid to be nearly ſynonymous with either of the preceding, is «a- 
T&YyYEAxw annunciio, I announce, publiſh, or promulgate, It is an 
intermediate term between xypurow and evzyyeroueas, In regard 
to the manner, it implies more of public notice than is neceſſarily 
implied in evayyeAiCoun:, but leſs than is denoted by xypurow. In 
regard to the ſubject, though commonly uſed in a good ſenſe, it does 
not expreſs quite ſo much as evayyengoua, but it expreſſes more 
than xypurow, which generally refers to ſome one remarkable fact or 
event, that may be told in a ſentence or two. Accordingly both theſe 


words, z«T&yyt\aw and evayytriCopx: come nearer to a coincidence in 
ſignification with 9:9zoxw than xypurow does. 


§ 16. TRE word evzyyeifſn, rendered evangeliſt, occurs only 
thrice in the New Teſtament, Firſt in the Acts“, where Philip, 
one of the ſeven deacons, is called an evangeliſt; ſecondly, in the 
Epiſtle to the Epheſians “, where evangeliſts are mentioned after 
apoſtles and prophets, as one of the offices which our Lord, after 
his aſcenſion, had appointed for the converſion of infidels, and the 
eſtabliſhment of order in his church; and, laſtly, in the injunction 
which Paul gives Timothy to do the work of an evangeliſt **, This 
word has alſo obtained another ſignification, which, though not 
canonical, is very ancient. As evayyeauv ſometimes denotes any of 
the four narratives of our Lord's life and ſufferings, which make a 
part of the canon, ſo evangeliſt means the compoſer. Hence Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, are called evangeliſts. 


$17. As to the word didarzey, it may ſuffice to obſerve, that it 
can hardly ever be wrong tranſlated into Latin by the verb docere, or 
into Engliſh by the verb 10 teach; and that it was mentioned in the 
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title, not on account of any difficulty occaſioned by it, but ſolely for 
the ſake of ſuggeſting my purpoſe to ſhow that, far from being 
coincident, it has not even ſo great an affinity in ſignification to the 
other words there mentioned, as is commonly ſuppoſed. But, as 
the ſuppoſed coincidence or affinity always ariſes from miſtaking the 
exact import of the other words, and not from any error in regard to 
this, a particular explanation of this term is not neceſſary, 
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DISSERTATION THE SEVENTH. 


Inquiry into the Import of certain Titles of Honour 
occurring in the New Teſtament. 


INTEND, in this Diſſertation, to offer a few remarks on thoſe 

titles of honour which moſt frequently occur in the New Teſta- 
ment, that we may judge more accurately of their import, by at- 
tending, not only to their peculiarities in ſignification, but alſo to 
the difference in the ancient Jewiſh manner of applying them, from 
that which obtains among the modern Europeans, in the uſe of 
words thought to be equivalent. 


PART I. 
Kopiog. 


OTHING can be more evident, than that, originally, titles 
were every where the names, either of offices, or of relations, 

natural or conventional, inſomuch that it could not be ſaid of any of 
them, as may be ſaid, with juſtice, of ſeveral of our titles at preſent, 
thoſe eſpecially called titles of quality, that they mark neither office 
nor relation, property nor juriſdiction, but merely certain degrees of 
| here= 
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- hereditary honour, and rights of precedency. Relation implies op- 
poſite relation in the object. Now, when thoſe perſons, for whoſe 
behoof a particular office was exerciſed, and who were conſequently 
in the oppolite relation, were very numerous, as a whole nation, 
province, or kingdom, the language commonly had no correlate to 
the title expreſſing the office; that is, it had not a term appropriated 
to denote the people who ſtood in the oppoſite relation. But when 
there was only a ſmall number, there was a ſpecial term for denot- 
ing the relative connection in which theſe alſo ſtood, Thus the 
terms, #:ng, judge, prophet, pontiff, hardly admitted any correlative 
term, but the general one of people, But this does not hold invari- 


ably. With us the correlate to ing is ſubject. In like manner, 


offices which are exerciſed, not ſtatedly, to certain individuals, but 
variouſly and occaſionally, ſometimes to one, ſometimes to another, 
do not often require titles correlative. Of this kind are the names 
of moſt handicrafts, and ſeveral other profeſſions. Yet, with us, the 
phyſician has his patients, the lawyer his clients, and the tradeſman his 
cuſtomers. In moſt other caſes of relation, whether ariſing from na- 
ture or from convention, we find title tallying with title exactly. 
Thus, father has ſon, huſband has wife, uncle has nephew, teacher has 
diſciple or ſcholar, maſter has ſervant. 


$ 2. I ADMIT, however, that in the moſt ſimple times, and the 
moſt ancient uſages with which we are acquainted, things did not 
remain ſo entirely on the original footing, as that none ſhould be 
called father, but by his ſon or his daughter ; none ſhould be ſaluted 
maſter, but by his /ervant, or ſtyled teacher, but by his /cholar. 
There is a progreſſion in every thing relating to language, as, in- 
deed, in all human ſciences and arts. Neceſlity, firſt, and ornament, 
afterwards, lead to the extenſion of words beyond their primitive 
ſignification, All languages are ſcanty in the beginning, not having 
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been fabricated beforehand, to ſuit the occaſions which might ariſe, 
Now, when a perſon, in ſpeaking, is ſenſible of the want of a pro- 
per ſign for expreſſing his thought, he, much more naturally, recurs 
to a word which is the known name of ſomething that has an affinity 
to what he means, than to a ſound which, being entirely new to the 
hearers, cannot, by any law of aſſociation in our ideas, ſuggeſt his 
meaning to them. Whereas, by availing himſelf of the name of 
ſomething related, by reſemblance, or otherwiſe, to the ſentiment he 
wants to convey, he touches ſome principle in the minds of thoſe 
whom he addreſſes, which (if they be perſons of any ſagacity) will 
quickly lead them to the diſcovery of his meaning. Thus, for ex- 
preſſing the reverence which I feel for a reſpectable character, in one 
who is alſo my ſenior, I ſhall naturally be led to ſtyle him father, 
though I be not literally his ſen ; to expreſs my ſubmiſſion to a man 
of greater merit and dignity, I ſhall call him e r, though I be not 
his /ervant; and, to expreſs my reſpect for one of more extenſive 
knowledge and erudition, I ſhall denominate him feacher, though I 
be not his di/ciple. Indeed, theſe conſequences ariſe ſo directly from 
thoſe eſſential principles of the imagination, uniformly to be found in 
human nature, that deviations, in ſome degree ſimilar, from the 
_ earlieſt meanings of words, are to be found in all tongues, ancient 
and modern, This is the firſt Rep from pure ſimplicity, 


§ 3. YET, that the differences in laws, ſentiments, and manners, 
which obtain in different nations, will occaſion in this, as well as in 
other things, conſiderable variety, is not to be denied. In Aſia, 
a common ſign of reſpect to ſuperiors was proſtration. In Europe, 
that ceremony was held in abhorrence. What I have remarked 
above, ſuits entirely the progreſs of civilization in the Aſiatic regions. 
The high-ſpirited republicans of Greece and Rome, appear, on the 


contrary, long to have conſidered the title Hrios, or dominus, given 
N to 
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to a man, as proper only in the mouth of a ſlave. Octavius, the em- 
peror, when maſter of the world, and abſolute in Rome, ſeems 
not to have thought it prudent to accept it. But, in deſpotic coun- 
tries, and countries long accuſtomed to kingly government, it was 


otherwiſe. 


$ 4. Tnar ſuch honorary applications of words were quite com- 
mon among the Jews, is evident to every body, who has read the 
Bible with attention. In ſuch applications, however, it muſt be 
noted, that the titles are not conſidered as ſtrictly due from thoſe who 
give them. They are conſidered rather as voluntary expreſſions of 
reſpect, in him who gives the title, being a ſort of tribute, either to 
politeneſs, or to the perſonal merit of him on whom it is beſtowed. 
But, to afhx titles to places and oflices, to be given by all who ſhall 
addreſs thoſe poſſeſſed of ſuch places and offices, whether they that 
give them ſtand in the relation correipondent to the title or not, or 
whether they poſleſs the reſpect or eſteem implied or not, is com- 
paratively a modern refinement in the civil intercourſe of man=- 
kind, at leaſt in the degree to which it is carried in Europe. 
This is the ſecond remove from the earlieſt and ſimpleſt ſtate of 
ſociety. N 


$5. THERE remains a third, ſtill more remarkable, to which I 
find nothing ſimilar in ancient times. We have gotten a number of 
honorary titles, ſuch as duke, marquis, earl, viſcount, baron, ba- 
ronet, &c. which it would be very difficult, or rather impoſſible, to 
define; as they expreſs, at preſent, neither office, nor relation, but 
which, nevertheleſs, deſcend from father to ſon, are regarded as 
part of a man's inheritance, and, without any confideration of merit, 
or ſtation, or wealth, ſecure to him certain titular honours and ce- 


remonial reſpect, and which are of a more unalienable nature than 
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any other property (if they may be called property), real or perſonal, 
that he poſſeſſes. I am ſenſible, that thoſe modern titles were all ori- 
ginally names of offices, as well as the ancient. Thus, duke was 
equivalent to commander; marquis, or margrave (for they differed 
in different countries), to guardian of the marches ; count, landgrave, 
alderman, or carl, to ſheriff; whence the ſhire is ſtill denominated 
county; vi/count, to deputy-ſheriff. Vicecomes, accordingly, is the 
Latin word, in law-writs, for the officiating ſheriff **, When the 
principal, in any kind of office, becomes too rich, and too lazy, for 
the ſervice, the burthen naturally devolves upon the ſubſtitute ; and 
the power of the conſtituent, through diſuſe, comes at laſt to be anti- 
quated. But, ſo much was the title once connected with the office, 
that when the king intended to create a new earl, he had no other 
expedient, than to erect a certain territory into a county, earldom, or 
fſheriffaom (for theſe words were then ſynonymous), and to beſtow 
the juriſdiction of it on the perſon honoured with the title. The 
baron, though this name was anciently common to all the nobility, 
was judge or lord of a ſmaller and ſubordinate juriſdiction, called a 
barony *'*. In proceſs of time, through the viciſſitudes that neceſſa- 
rily happen in the manners of the people, and in their methods of 
government, the offices came gradually to be ſuperſeded, or at leaſt 
to ſubſiſt no longer, on the ſame footing of hereditary poſſeſſion. 
But, when theſe had given place to other political arrangements, the 
titles, as a badge of anceſtry, and of the right to certain privileges 
which accompanied the name, were, as we may naturally ſuppoſe, 
ſtill ſuffered to remain. It hardly now anſwers the firſt end, as a 
badge of anceſtry, in thoſe countries where there are often new 
creations: but it anſwers the ſecond, and beſides, ennobles their 
poſterity, In conſequence of theſe differences, the titles are regarded 
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as due to him who ſucceeds to them, alike from all men, and that 
without any conſideration of either perſonal or official dignity, or 
even of territorial poſſeſſions. Thus, one who is entitled to be called 
my lord, is, in this manner, addreſſed not only by his inferiors, but 
by his equals, nay, even his ſuperiors. The king himſelf, in ad- 
dreſſing his nobles, ſays, my lords, 


8 6, Ir was totally different among the Hebrews, I might have 
ſaid, among the ancients in general. The Greek word xupuug 4yrios, 
anſwering to the Hebrew Y adon, to the Latin dominus, and to 
the words lord or maſter in Engliſh, was not originally given, unleſs 
by a ſervant to his maſter, by a ſubject to his ſovereign, or in brief, 
by one bound to obey, to the perſon entitled to command. Soon, 
however, it became common to give it to a ſuperior, though the per- 
ſon who gave it, had no dependence upon him; and if ſometimes it 
was, through complaiſance, beſtowed on an equal; {till the man who 
gave the title, was conſidered as modeſtly putting himſelf on the 
footing of an inferior and ſervant, inaſmuch as the title was inva- 
riably underſtood to expreſs, not only ſuperior rank, but even autho- 
rity, in the perſon on whom 1t was conferred. We have examples 
in Scripture which put it beyond a doubt, that for any man to ad- 
dreſs another by the title my lord, and to acknowledge himſelf that 
perſon's ſervant, were but different ways of expreſſing the ſame thing, 
zvp and d. being correlative terms. The courteous form of 
addreſſing with them, when they meant to be reſpectful (for it was 
not uſed on all occaſions), was not that of moſt modern Europeans, 
who, in uſing the ſecond perſonal pronoun, employ the plural for 
the ſingular; nor that of the Germans, who change both perſon and 
number, making the third plural ſerve for the ſecond . ſingular, but 
it was what more rarely could occaſion ambiguity than either of theſe; 
the ſubſtitution of the third perſon for the firſt, the number being re- 


tained, 
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tained, whether ſingular or plural. This mode, as occurring in Scrip- 
ture, gives an additional illuſtration .of the import of the term xf. 
with them. Let by ſervant, J pray thee,” ſaid Judah“ to his 
brother Joſeph, when governor of Egypt, © ſpeak a word in my 
„ lord's ears.” © Nay, my lord,” ſaid the Shunamite to the Prophet 
Eliſha, “ do not deceive thine handmaid +14.” Some other inſtances 
are marked in the margin““. 


Aſſiſted by theſe remarks we may perceive the force of that obſer- 
vation of the Apoſtle Peter“, in regard to the conjugal reſpect and 
obedience yielded by Sarah to her huſband Abraham. Being in ſub- 
jefion, ſays he, ſpeaking of the wives, to their own huſbands, even as 
Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him lord ; that is, acknowledging, by 
this her uſual compellation, her inferiority, and obligation to obedi- 
ence ; for the intimacy of their relation hinders us from aſcribing it 
to a ceremonious civility, Some have cavilled at this argument 
brought by the Apoſtle. The rank and quality of Abraham, ſay 
they, who, by the accounts we have of him, was a powerful prince, 
entitled him to be addreſſed in this manner by every body. Others, 
in the oppolite extreme, have inferred that every dutiful wife ought 
to give the ſame teſtimony of reſpe& and ſubmiſſion to her huſband, 
which this pious matron did to the Patriarch. Both ways of reaſoning 
are weak, and proceed from the ſame ignorance of the different im- 
port of words, reſulting from the difference of manners and cuſtoms. 
The title /ord with us, as applied to men, is either hereditary in cer- 
tain families, or annexed by royal authority, or immemorial uſage, 
to certain offices and ſtations. Wherever it is conſidered as due, no- 
body, of what rank ſoever, withholds it. And wherever it is not 
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due, one would not only expoſe one's ſelf to ridicule by giving it, 
but, inſtead of paying a compliment to the perſon addreſſed, would 
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put him out of countenance. It cannot, therefore, with us, ſerve as 
2 token of ſubjection in the perſon who gives it. Such is the conſe- 
quence of the different footing whereon things now ſtand, that the 
titles which, in thoſe times of ſimplicity, were merely relative and 
ambulatory, are now abſolute and ſtationary. Whereas the man 
who, in thoſe ages, was well entitled to the compellation of /ord in 
one company, had no title to it at all in another. It happens with 
us frequently (to wit, as often as two or more who, by law or cuſ- 
tom, have a right to that mark of reſpect, converſe together), that 
the title of /ord is reciprocally given and taken by the ſame perſons. 
But of this I do not recollect a fingle inſtance in Scripture. Such a 
thing to the ancients muſt, doubtleſs, have appeared ridiculous, as an 
acknowledgment of ſuperiority in the perſon on whom it was con- 
ferred, was always underſtood to be conveyed by it. For, though it 
was ſometimes, as I obſerved, politely given to an equal, he was 
thereby treated as ſuperior : and, as each could not be ſuperior, to 
retort the title on him who gave it, muſt have been conſidered by 
them, as an indelicate rejection of the civility offered. To their ſen- 
timents it ſeems to have been more conformable, that the honour 
ſhonld be repaid with ſome other marks of reſpect or affection, by the 
perſon who received it. The fact, if I remember right, is certain: 
this manner of accounting for it, I acknowledge to be no more than 
conjecture; but it is a conjecture which ſome paſlages in ancient 
hiſtory, particularly the converſation of Abraham with Ephron and. 
the ſons of Heth“, and Jacob's interview with his elder brother 
Eſau *'*, after an abſence of more than fourteen years, render not 


- 


improbable. 
§ 7. Tux title of maſter (for the Hebrew adon, and the Greek 
{yrios, ſignify no more) was perhaps univerſally the firſt which, by 
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a kind of catachreſis, was beſtowed on a ſuperior, or a perſon conſi- 
dered as ſuch, by one who was not his ſervant or dependent. But 
ſill, as it implied the acknowledgment of ſuperiority, it varied with 
the company. There were few ſo low who were not entitled to this 
honourable compellation from ſome perſons ; there were none (the 
king alone excepted) ſo high as to be entitled to it from every per- 
ſon. Joab, who was captain-general of the army, is properly ſtyled 
by Uriah“, who was only an inferior officer, my lord Joab, but 
had the king himſelf, or any of the princes, given him that title, it 
could have been underſtood no otherwiſe than in deriſion. It would 
have been, as if the ſovereign ſhould call any of his minifters his 
maſter. The title father, though held in general ſuperior to lord, 
yet, as the reſpect expreſſed by it, implied ſuperiority, not in ſtation, 
but in years, experience, and knowledge, was ſometimes given to the 
Prophets of the true God, even by kings. Thus, the Prophet Eliſha 
is in this manner addreſſed by the king of Iſrael **; but no prophet 
is ever denominated lord or maſter by one veſted with the ſupreme 
authority. By others the prophets were often ſo denominated. Thus 
Obadiah, who was ſteward of the king's houſehold, calls the Prophet 
Elijah, my lord Elijah“. The ſame title we find alſo given to 
Eliſha ***. Whereas to the king himſelf, the common addreſs, from 
men of all ranks, was, my lord, O king, or, as the expreſſion ſtrictly 
implied, O king, my maſter ; but by the king, the title my lord, or 
my maſter, was. given to none but God. The reaſon is obvious. A 
monarch, who was not tributary, acknowledged, in point of ſtation, 
no earthly ſuperior. And though, in any rank inferior to the higheſt, 
good breeding might require it to be conferred on an equal, the royal | 
dignity appears generally to have been conſidered as of too delicate a 
nature to admit the uſe of ſuch compliments without derogation. 


* 
419 2 Sam. xi. 11. | +29 2 Kings, vi. 21. nm 1 Kings, xviii. 7. 13. 
422 2 Kings, 11. 19. iv. 16. 28. | | 
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Croeſus king of Lydia, is repreſented by Herodotus **, as giving the 
title J&o7rorTy;, which is of the ſame import, to Cyrus king of Perſia; 
but it was after his kingdom was conquered by Cyrus, and when 
he himſelf was his captive, and conſequently, according to the uſages 
of thoſe times, his ſlave. Before that event he would have diſdained 
to ſalute any man with this compellation, Ahab king of Iſrael, 
ſtyled Benhadad king of Syria, my /ord; but it was when, through 
fear, he conſented to ſurrender himſelf and all that he had, into his 
hands“ 5 

I am not, however, certain that the politeneſs of the Orientals, 
which, in the judgment of the Greeks, ſavoured of ſervility, did not 
ſometimes ' carry them thus far : for, though no ſuch title is found 
in the converſation between Solomon and the queen of Sheba **, or 


between Jehoſhaphat king of Judah, and Ahab king of Iſrael ** as 


related either in the Firſt Book of Kings, or in the Second Book of 


Chronicles; or in the correſpondence between Hiram king of Tyre 
and Solomon, as related in the Firſt Book of Kings“; yet, in the 
account we have of this correſpondence in the Second Book of 
Chronicles“, which is, by the bye, of much later date, Hiram is 
repreſented as giving this title to both David and Solomon. Whe- 
ther this ought to be conſidered, as merely a ſtrain of eaſtern com- 
plaiſance, or as an acknowledgment ef ſubordination, a ſtate to 
which many of the neighbouring princes had been reduced by thoſe 
monarchs, I will not take upon me to ſay. But it may hold as a 
general truth, that when this title is found given to a man in any 
ancient author, particularly in Scripture, before we can judge from 
it of the quality of the perſon accoſted, we muſt know ſomething 
of the quality of the perſon that accoſts. It is not ſo with us, or in 
any Chriſtian European country at preſent. When we find one ad- 

423 Lib. I. 4 1 Kings, xx. 4. 425 1 Kings, x. 425 1 Kings, xxii. 
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dreſſed with the title of highne/ſs, or grace, or lordſhip, we diſcover 
his rank, without needing to know any thing of the addreſſer, ſave 


only, that he is not ignorant of the current forms of civility. 


When we find that Mary Magdalene addreſſes, with the title of 
lord (ups is her word“), one whom ſhe took to be no higher than 
a gardener, we are apt to accuſe her, in our hearts, either of flattery or 
of groſs ignorance, to accoſt a man in ſo low a ſtation with ſo high a 
title. But the ignorance is entirely our own, when we would vainly 
make our ideas, modes, and uſages, a ſtandard for other ages and 
nations. Mary and a gardener might, in the world's account, have 
been on a level in point of rank. If fo, as he was a ſtranger to her, 
modeſty and the laws of courteſy led her to yield to him the ſuperi- 
ority, by giving him this reſpeQful title. Abraham's ſervant was 
addreſſed in the ſame way by Rebekah, before ſhe knew him“. Paul 
and Silas, who cannot be ſuppoſed ſuperior in figure and appearance 
to ordinary mechanics, were, after having been publicly ſtripped, 
beaten, impriſoned, and put in the ſtocks, accoſted with the title 
xvpos lord, though the common tranflation has it rs. But it was 
given by a jailor, and, it may be added, after a miraculous interpo- 
ſition of heaven in their favour. To ſatisfy us, however, that this 


laſt circumſtance was not neceſſary to entitle mean people to be ad- 


dreſſed in this manner by thoſe, whoſe condition was equally mean 
or meaner; we may obſerve that the ſame title xvps is given to 
Philip“, one of the Apoſtles from Bethſaida of Galilee, who was 
probably not above the rank of a fiſherman. The perſons who gave 
it were Greeks, doubtleſs of the loweſt fort, who had come to Jeru- 
ſalem to worſhip. With us the title %, given to one who by law 
or cuſtom has no right to it, is a ſort of injury to the whole order to 
whom the conſtitution of their country has given an excluſive privi* 


429 John, xx. 15. 439 Gen, xxiv. 18. Acts, xvi. 30. +32 John, xii. 21 
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lege to be ſo denominated. With them it could affect no third per- 
ſon whatever, as it implied merely that the perſon ſpoken to was, by 
the ſpeaker, acknowledged his ſuperior, 

It may appear to ſome an objection againſt this account of the rela- 
tive import of the words adon and 4yrivs, that in the Engliſh Bible, 
we find the title lord, in one place of the ſacred hiſtory, uſed as we ſhould 
uſe the word nobleman or grandee, for denoting a perſon of a certain 
determinate rank. 'Thus we are informed of a /ord, on whoſe hand 
king Jehoram leaned, who is mentioned thrice under this deſcription in 
the ſame chapter“ . I acknowledge, that if the Hebrew word there 
were adon, and the Greek &yr:vs, it would ſuffice to overturn what 


has been here advanced in regard to the difference between the an- 


cient uſe of ſuch titles and the modern. But it is not adn and yrice, 
In neither language is it a title of honour, but a mere name of office. 
In Hebrew it is @!9t /hali/h, in Greek Tw5rary; triſtates, a word 
which occurs often in other places, and is never tranſlated Jord, but 
always captain, as it ought to have been rendered here. The Vulgate 
interprets it, not dominus guidam, but very properly unus de ducibus, 
Again, in the common verſion, we find mention of the Ah and His 
lords, preciſely in the manner wherein an Engliſh hiſtorian would 
ſpeak of his ſovereign and the peers of the realm. But neither here 
is the Hebrew word adon, nor the Greek &4yrios. It is YW /harais, 
in the former, and 6 «pxovrss avrs in the latter. In the Vulgate 
it is rendered principes cus, and ought to have been in Engliſh his 
chief men, or his principal officers. Whereas N adonaio in He- 
brew, 6: Efie avrs in Greek, and domin cus in Latin, would have 
meant his maſters, or thoſe whom he ſerved, a ſenſe quite foreign 
from the purpoſe. But though our word /ords, uſed as in the above 
quotations, is not unſuitable to the Engliſh ſtyle; it would have been 


433 2 Kings, vii. 23 17, 19. 134 Ezra, viii. "I c 
realon 


better, in ſuch inſtances, to conform to the Hebrew idiom, for a 
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reaſon which will appear from the next paragraph. Herod is aid, 
by our tranſlators, to have made a ſupper to his /ords **. The word 
is uty:raow grandees, I ſhall only add, that the term /ords is alſo 
uſed in the Engliſh tranſlation, where the correſponding words, both 

- in Hebrew and in Greek, are names of offices equivalent to rulers, 
magiſtrates, governors of provinces. And therefore nothing can be 
concluded from the application of this title in the verſion, 


$ 8. Now, with the aid of the above obſervations, on the rela- 
tive value of honorary titles among the ancients, we may diſcover 
the full force of our Saviour's argument, in regard to the dignity of 
the Meſſiah. The modern uſe, in this particular, is ſo different 
from the ancient, that, without knowing this circumſtance, and re- 
flecting upon it, a proper apprehenſion of the reaſoning is unattain- 
able. I ſhall give the whole paſſage as rendered in this verſion **. 
White ſo many Phariſees were preſent, Feſus gſted them, ſaying, What 
think ye of the Meſſiah ? Whoſe Son ſhould he be? They anſwered, 
Dawvid's. He replied, How then doth David, ſheaking by inſpiration, 
call him his Lord? The Lord, faith he, faid to my Lord, fit at my right 
band, until I make thy foes thy footſtocl. If the Meſſiab were David's 
Son, would David call him his Lord? To this none of them could an- 
fever. They were confounded. Yet from our very different uſages, 
whereby ſuch titles, if due at all, are due alike from ſuperiors as 
from inferiors and equals; we cannot eaſily, at firſt, feel the ſtrength 
of this argument. I have obſerved already, that an independent 
monarch, ſuch as David, acknowledged no lord or maſter but God. 
Far leſs would he beſtow this title on a ſon or deſcendant. It was 
cuſtomary, becauſe reſpectful, and in the natural order of ſubordina- 
tion, for a ſon ſo to addreſs his father. Accordingly, in the parable 
of the man who had two ſons, the elder ſon is thus repreſented as 


435 Mark, vi. 21. 436 Matth. xxii. 41, &c. 0 ; 
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anſwering his father, Eyw xονeEe . It is the ſame word which is 
commonly rendered lord, but in this place fir. The ſame title was 
alſo given by Rachel to her father Laban, when he came into her 
tent, in queſt of his images“, and even by Jacob, after his return 
from Padan Aram, to his elder brother Efau *?. In no inſtance, 
however, will it be found given by a father to his ſon. This, ac- 
cording to their notions of paternal dignity and authority, which 
were incomparably higher than ours, would have been prepoſ- 
terous. The Phariſees, and other hearers, were ſo ſenſible of this 
that, however much they ſhowed themſelves, on moſt occaſions, diſ- 
poſed to cavil, our Saviour's obſervation ſtruck them dumb. None of 
them could anſwer. 


$ 9. THovGH the general belief of the Jews at that time was, that 
the Meſſiah would be a much greater man than David, a mighty 
conqueror, and even a univerſal monarch, the ſovereign of the 
kings of the earth, who was to ſubdue all nations, and render them 
tributary to the choſen people; yet they till ſuppoſed him to be a 
mere man, poſſeſſed of no higher nature than that which he derived 
from his earthly progenitors. Though their Rabbies at that time 
agreed that the words quoted were ſpoken of the Meſhah, and 
ſpoken by David, the diſhculty ſuggeſted by our Lord ſeems never 
to have occurred to them ; and now, that it was mentioned, they 
appeared, by their ſilence, to admit that, on the received hypo- 
theſis, it was incapable of a ſolution. It was plainly our Saviour's 
intention to infinuate, that there was, in this character, as delineated 
by the Prophets, and ſuggeſted by the royal Pſalmiſt, ſomething ſu- 
perior to human, which they were not aware of. And, though he 
does not, in expreſs words, give the ſolution, he leaves no perſon 
who reflects, at a loſs to infer it. I have been the more particular 


477 Matth. xxi. zo. Gen. xxxi. 35. #39 Gen. xxxii. 4, 5. 
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in this illuſtration, in order to ſhew of how much importance it 18, for 
attaining a critical acquaintance with the import of words in the ſa- 
cred languages, to become acquainted with the cuſtoms, ſentiments, 
and manners of the people. 


) 10. THE name xvgo;, in the New Teſtament, is moſt frequently 
tranſlated, in the common verſion, lord, ſometimes fir, ſometimes 
maſter, and once ner. It correſponds pretty nearly, except when 
it is employed in tranſlating the name Jehovah, to the Latin dominus, 
and to the Italian fgnore. But there is not any one word, either in 
French or in Engliſh, -that will ſo generally anſwer. It may occa- 
ſionally be applied to a man in any ſtation, except the very loweſt, 
becauſe, to men of every other ſtation there are inferiors. It is al- 
ways proper, as applied to God, to whom every creature 1s inferior, 
In the former of theſe applications, namely to man, it frequently 
correſponds, but not invariably, to the French mor/reur, and to the 
Engliſh fir, or maſter. In the application to God, it anſwers always 
to the French /e:gncur and to the Engliſh lord. There is a neceſſity, 
in theſe two languages, of changing the term, in compliance with 
the idiom of the tongue. Domine in Latin, and /ignor in Italian, 
in like manner as #yrie in Greek, and adoni in Hebrew, are equally | 
ſuitable, in addreſſing God or man. But every body muſt be ſenſible, 
that this cannot be affirmed of the compellation of moſicur in French, 
or /ir in Engliſh, 


$11. THERE is ſomething ſo peculiar in. the Engliſh uſe of thele 
familiar titles, that it may be proper to take particular notice of it, 
before I proceed to the application of them in tranſlating. In regard 
to the term /ir, the moſt common of all, let it be obſerved, firſt, that, 
in its ordinary acceptation, it is never uſed, except in the vocative 
anſwering to Hie and domine ; ſecondly, that it is never joined to 
| the 
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the name of a perſon, neither to the Chriſtian name, nor to the ſur- 
name. When the proper name is uſed, ma/ter, not fir, muſt be pre- 
fixed. I fay this of the word /ir, in its ordinary acceptation ; for 
when it ſerves as the diſtinguiſhing title of knighthood, it is uſed in 
all the caſes, and is always prehxed to the Chriſtian name. But for 
this application there is no occaſion in tranſlating. The third thing 
I ſhall obſerve, on the ordinary acceptation of the word, is, that it 
never admits the article, either definite or indefinite. This, indeed, 
is a conſequence of its uſe being confined to the vocative. Laſtly, 
it has not a proper plural. The word ire, originally the plural, and 
equally reſpectful with the ſingular, is now rarely uſed. When it is 
uſed, it is with ſome difference in meaning. The compellation ir, 
almoſt always ſhows reſpect; but /irs ſhows a degree of familiarity 
hardly conſiſtent with reſpect. It is moſt commonly employed in 
ſpeaking to a crowd, or to inferiors. We uſually ſupply the plural 
of fir, in our addreſſes to others, by the word gentlemen. But this 
bears ſo ſtrong a ſignature of the diſtinctions which obtain in modern 
Europe, that it could not be uſed with propriety 1n the tranſlation of 
an ancient author, 

Now, as to the title of lord, I have ſeveral peculiarities to obſerve, 
In the firſt place, when in the vocative, without either the poſſeſſive 
pronoun my prefixed, or any name or title annexed, the application 
is, invariably, according to the beſt uſe at preſent, to God or Chriſt, 
When it is addreſſed to men (now it is only to noblemen, and to 
perſons in certain eminent tations that uſe permits us to give it), it 
is always either preceded by the pronoun my, or followed by the 
title, or both. Thus, to ſay, Lord, or, O Lord, belp me! is no- 
where proper, but in an addreſs to God : whereas, Help me, my lord, 
is proper only when ſpoken to a man. The diſtinction now taken 
notice of, is, if I miſtake not, ſacredly obſerved in the common ver- 
on of the Old Teſtament, There are two caſes, indeed, in which 
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my Lord, in the vocative, is applied to God; but the intention, in 
both, is ſufficiently marked. In one caſe, whereof there occur a 
few examples, it is preceded by the interjection O ! which adds ſo- 
lemnity to the invocation: O] my Lord“. The other is, when it 
is coupled with my God, as in this“, Awake to my judgment, my God, 
and my Lord. Another thing to be remarked is, that when the term 


lord has the definite article prefixed, with no name, title, or deſcrip- 


tion ſubjoined, it is to be underſtood as ſpoken of God, or of Chriſt. 
When the word is applied to men, whether the article be, or be not, 
uſed, the name or title ſhould be annexed. If the frequent recurrence 
of the title render it proper to omit it, we muſt ſay, my lord, not the 
lord, ated thus; or we may ſay, his lordſhip, this laſt form being 
never uſed of a celeſtial ſuperior, 


§ 12. So much for the words fr and lord, as uſed by us at pre- 
ſent. In regard to the term maſter, there can be no queſtion that it 


comes nearer the primitive ſignification of xve:oe, than either of the 


former. Kugzog and d are correlates in Greek, juſt as maſter . 
and ſervant are in Engliſh, Indeed, lord and /ervant are thus uſed 
in the common verfion of the Goſpels, but not ſo properly. Vaſal, 
not /ervant, is, in Engliſh, correlative to lord“. At leaſt, it was 
fo anciently ; for both were feudal terms, the latter denoting the 
proprietor of the land, the former the tenant, or him who held it 
under the proprietor. But, with the gradual abolition of feudal 
cuſtoms, the name vaſſul has gone almoſt into diſuſe ; whereas, the 
import of the term lord has been greatly altered, in ſome reſpects ex- 
tended, and in ſome reſpects limited. But ſuch variations are inci- 
dent to every language. A remain of this uſage, however, we have 
ſtill in Scotland, in the meaning aſſigned to the word /aird, which is 


no other than the old Scotch pronunciation of lord. In that dialect, 


% Exod. iv. 10. 13. 445 Pſal, xxxv. 23. 4%? Blackſtone's Com. B. II. ch. 4. 
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it invariably denotes landlord, or, as Johnſon well explains it, lord 
of the manor. But to return: the reaſon why our tranſlators have 
choſen ſometimes to contraſt /ervant and lord, rather than ſervant 
and maſter, is becauſe they had preoccupied the word maſter, em- 
ploying it to anſwer to Jdzoxanro;, This made it neceſſary to recur 
to ſome other term, to anſwer to xupo5, for which none fitter could 
be found than lord. I have thought it preferable to render 9Jaoxancc, 
more literally, teacher, and ſay **', The diſciple is not above his 
teacher, nor the ſervant above his maſter. That the motive of our 
tranſlators was preciſely what I have mentioned, is evident from this, 
that in the numerous paſſages in the Epiſtles, where the obſervance 
of the relative duties of maſters and ſervants is inculcated, the word 
xupiog, as well as deomorys, is always rendered maſter, and not lord. 
But there is an ambiguity, which ariſes from rendering 9dac- 
zaxcs maſter, when the context does not point out what kind of 
maſter is meant. In the words of James“, My Too: didarranu 
yiveo de, as expreſſed in the common tranſlation, Be not many 
maſters, hardly any of the unlearned ſuppole him to be ſpeaking 


of teachers. 


§ 13. Now, let us conſider the ordinary method which our tranſ- 
lators have followed, in the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt. One who reads 
the Bible with reflection (which not one of a thouſand does), is 


aſtoniſhed to find, that on the very firſt appearance of Jeſus Chriſt, 


as a teacher, though attended with no exterior marks of ſplendor 
and majeſty ; though not acknowledged by the great and learned of 
the age; though meanly habited, in a garb not ſuperior to that of 
an ordinary artificer, in which capacity we have ground to believe he 
aſſiſted“ his ſuppoſed father in his earlier days; he is addreſſed by 
almoſt every body in the peculiar manner in which the Almighty is 


Matth. x. 24. 444 James, iii. 1. 445 Mark, vi. 3. 
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addreſſed in prayer. Thus the leper **, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canſt 
make me clean. Thus the centurion““, Lord, my ſervant lieth at 
home. The Canaanitiſh woman crieth after him“, Have mercy on 
me, O Lord. He is likewiſe mentioned ſometimes under the ſimple 
appellation of The Lord“, without any addition, a form of expreſ- 
ſion which, in the Old Teſtament, our tranſlators, as above obſerved, 
had invariably appropriated to God. What is the meaning of this? Is 
it that, from his firſt ſhowing himſelf in public, all men believed him 
to be the Meſſiah; and not only ſo, but to be poſſeſſed of a divine 
nature, and entitled to be accoſted as God? Far from it. The ut- 
moſt that can with truth be affirmed of the multitude, is, that they 
believed him to be a prophet. And even thoſe who, in proceſs of 
time, came to think him the Meſſiah, never formed a conception of 
any character, as belonging to that title, ſuperior to that of an earthly 
ſovereign, or of any nature ſuperior to the human. Nay, that the 
Apoſtles themſelves, before his reſurrection, had no higher notion, 
it were eaſy to prove. What then is the reaſon of this ſtrange 
peculiarity? Does the original give any handle for it? None in the 
leaſt. For, though the title that is given to him, is the ſame that is 
given to God, it is ſo far from being peculiarly ſo, as is the caſe with 
the Engliſh term ſo circumſtanced, that it is the common compella- 
tion of civility given not only to every ſtranger, but to almoſt every 
man of a decent appearance, by thoſe whoſe ſtation does not place 
them in an evident ſuperiority. 

It is the title with which Mary Magdalene accoſted one whom 
ſhe ſuppoſed to be a gardener **, It is the title given by ſome Greek 
proſelytes to the Apoſtle Philip“, probably a fiſherman of Galilee. 
It is the title with which Paul the tentmaker, and Silas his companion, 
were ſaluted by the jailor at Thyatira®", Laſtly, it is the title with 
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which Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator, a pagan and idolater, 
is addreſſed by the chief prieſts and Phariſees *', And though the 
Jewiſh rulers would not refuſe what was merely reſpectful to the 
Roman procurator, who as ſuch was their ſuperior, we may be ſure 
they would not have given him a title that could be underſtood to 
imply any thing ſacred or divine. Our tranſlators have been ſo ſen- 
ſible of this, that even in the application to the chief magiſtrate within 
the country, they have thought fit to render it only ir. Further, it 
is the title which thoſe gave to Jeſus, who, at the time they gave 
it, knew nothing about him. In this manner, the Samaritan woman 
at Jacob's well addreſſed him **, when ſhe knew no more of him 
than that he was a Jew, which would not recommend him to her 
regard, Thus alſo he was addreſſed by the impotent man who lay 
near the pool of Betheſda ***, who, as we learn from the ſequel of 
the ſtory, did not then know the perſon who converſed with him, 
and who ſoon proved his benefactor. In theſe places indeed, and 
ſome others which might be mentioned, our tranſlators have rendered 
the word xupe, not lord, but fr. Why they have not uniformly done 
ſo, when the term is given by contemporaries to Jeſus reſiding on the 
earth, it would be impoſſible to aſſign a good reaſon. The only 
reaſon I can imagine, is the uniform practice that obtains very pro- 
perly amongſt his followers ſince his aſcenſion, now when all power 
in heaven and on earth is committed to him“, now when he is made 
head over all things unto his church ©”, and hath received a name 
that is above every name“, that at the name of Jeſus every knee 
ſhould bow of things in heaven, and things on the earth, and things 
under the earth, and every tongue ſhould confeſs that Jeſus Chriſt is 
LORD to the glory of God the Father : in one word, now when 


men are more eſpecially obliged to honour the Son even as they ho- 
nour the Father“. 


433 Matth. xxvii. 63. 45+ John, iv. 11, 3; John, v. 7, #35 Matth. xxviii. 18. 
437 Eph. i. 82. +35 Phil, ii. 9, && * John, v. 23. 1 
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Is there any fitneſs in thus exhibiting the honours of deity, as ap- 
Propriated to him in the very time of his humiliation when, for our 
ſakes, he was pleaſed to veil his glory“, when he made himſelf of no 
reputation, diveſted himſelf, as the expreſſion ſtrictly implies, and 
took upon him the form of a ſervant? Or is there any conſiſtency in 
repreſenting men as uſing this ſtyle, whoſe ſentiments, on examina- 
tion, will not ſupport it? The higheſt to which the faith of any of 
the people, not his diſciples, at that time roſe, was to think that he 
was John the Baptiſt riſen from the dead, Jeremiah, or one of the 
Prophets. But where do we find any of the Prophets addreſſed with 
that peculiarity of idiom, which commonly diſtinguiſhes the Deity ? 
There is, therefore, in this manner of tranſlating a very great im- 


propriety, firſt, as it produces an inconſiſtency between the ſtyle of 


the perſons introduced, and what from the hiſtory itſelf we diſcover 
of their ſentiments; ſecondly, as it thereby, to a mere Engliſh 
reader, throws a degree of incredibility on the whole narrative, 


$ 14. Ir they had uniformly tranſlated the word up /ord, to 
whomſoever applied, they would have done better; becauſe every 
reader of common ſenſe muſt have perceived that the word was em- 
ployed, not according to the Engliſh idiom, but according to the 
uſage of a tongue very different. Still, however, by comparing the 
various places where it occurs, it would have been practicable to re- 
duce the term to its proper value. Not that I approve this ſervile 
manner of tranſlating, any more than that in the oppoſite extreme 
called liberal. To tranſlate the words, but not the idiom, is doing 


but half, and much the eaſier half, of the work of a tranſlator, and 


never fails to render obſcure and enigmatical in the tranſlation, what 
is perſpicuous and ſimple in the original. But our interpreters have, 
in this particular, followed neither the Hebrew idiom nor the Eng- 
liſh, but adopted a peculiarity in regard to Jeſus Chriſt, which re- 
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preſents moſt of his contem poraries, as entertaining the ſame opinions 
concerning him, which are now entertained among Chriſtians. Now, 


nothing can be more manifeſt than that, in thoſe days, the ideas of 


his Apoſtles themſelves were far inferior to what we entertain. 


To do juſtice, therefore, to our idiom, to preſerve at once con- 
ſiſtency, perſpicuity, and propriety, it is neceſſary that the word 
xvpios, in an addreſs to heaven, be rendered Lord, or O Lord; when 
the Supreme Being is not addrefled, but ſpoken of, the Lord; in ad- 
dreſſing a king, or eminent magiſtrate, my lord; and in other ordi- 
nary caſes, ſir. Sometimes from a ſervant to his maſter, or from 
one in immediate ſubordination, to a perſon on whom he depends, 
it may be more emphatical to ſay maſter. Let it, however, be ob- 
ſerved, that in tranſlating the Scripture, xup:os prefixed to a proper 
name, cannot be rendered either /r or maſter, immediately followed 


by the name, on account of the particular idea which that mode of 


expreſſion conveys to us. Let it be alſo obſerved, that what I have 
ſaid of 4yrios, as applied to Jeſus Chriſt, regards purely its application 


in the Goſpels. It is plain, that after Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven, 


and exaltation to the right hand of the Father, he is viewed in a very 
different light. Addrefles to him are conveyed only by prayer, and 
ought to be clothed in its Ianguage. When we ſpeak of him, it ought 


to be, not as of a lord, one poſſeſſed of great power and eminence, 
but as of The Lord of the creation, the heir of all things, to whom all 
authority in heaven and upon the earth, and all judgment, are com- 
mitted by the Father. That expreſſion of Thomas, therefore, 5 Ku- 
piog jus E 0 Oeog un, cannot be otherwiſe rendered than it has been 
rendered by our tranſlators, My Lord and my God. It is manifeſt, 
from the exclamation, that Thomas viewed his Maſter now ſince his 
reſurrection, though not yet aſcended, in a light in which he had 


99 John, XX. 28. 


never viewed him before, For theſe reaſons, I think that in general 
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no alteration would be proper in the way of rendering the word xu 
as applied to Jeſus, either in the Acts or in the Epiſtles, The caſe is 
different in the Goſpels. 


{$ 15. IT is proper to take notice, before I conclude this article, 
that the word xupog is in the Septuagint alſo employed in tranſlating 
the Hebrew word MM Febovah, the incommunicable name of God, 
Though this is a proper name, and not an appellative, the Seventy, 
probably from the ſuperſtitious opinion which had ariſen among the 
Jews (for it was evidently not from the beginning), that it was dan- 
gerous to pronounce that word, and conſequently to adopt it into 
another language, have thought fit to render it always xvg0c, an ap- 
pellative which, as we have ſeen, is of very extenſive application, 
Nay, in reading the Hebrew Scriptures in the ſynagogue ſervice, 
their doors to this day always read adon, or adoni, Lord, or my 
Lord, where they find Jehovah. The writers of the New Tefla- 
ment, who wrote in Greek, have ſo far conformed to the uſage of 
their countrymen, that they have never introduced this name in their 
writings. In quoting from the Old Teſtament, they have adopted 
the method of the Seventy, whoſe words they frequently uſe. The 
generality of Chriſtian tranſlators have in this imitated their practice. 
Our own, in particular, have only in four places of the Old Teſtament 
uſed the name Fehovah. In all other places, which are almoſt in- 
numerable, they render it he Lord. But, for diſtinction's ſake, when | 
this word correſponds to. Febovab, it is printed i in capitals. 


I once thought, that in tranſlating the New Teſtament, the word 
Fehovah might properly be replaced, wherever, in a quotation from 
the Old, that name was uſed in the Hebrew. On more mature re- 
flection I now think differently. It ſeemed. good to infinite wiſdom, 
in the old diſpenſation, when a peculiar nation was choſen, and con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed to all others, ſo far to condeſcend to the weakneſs of 
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his creatures, as to diſtinguiſh himſelf as their God, by an appro- 
priated name, which might diſcriminate him with them from the 
gods of the nations ; the general names God and Zord being applied 
to them all. But, in the Goſpel diſpenſation, wherein all ſuch 
diſtinctions were to be aboliſhed, it was proper that there ſhould 
remain nothing which might appear to repreſent God as a national 
or local deity. A proper name 1s not neceſſary where there are no 
more than one of a kind. We are not ſenſible of the want of a pro- 
per name for the ſun, the moon, or the earth. It is not ſuitable in 
the interpreter of the New Teſtament, to ſhow a greater nicety of 
diſtinction than the ſacred penmen have warranted. It belongs ra- 
ther to the annotator, than to the tranflator, to mark ſuch differences. 
In tranſlating the Old Teſtament, the diſtinction, in my judgment, 
ought to be ſacredly preſerved, for the very ſame reaſon that no diſ- 
tinction ought to be made, in the. New. The tranſlator ought faith- 


fully to repreſent his original, as far as the language which he writes 
is capable of doing it. So much for the import of the word ups, 
and the different ſenſes that it bears, according to the application. 


F 


Aidaoxraxc;, Rabbi. 


PURPOSE now to make a few obſervations on the word d 
«05, and ſome other titles of reſpe& current in Judea in the 
days of our Saviour. After the Babyloniſh captivity, when Jeru- 
ſalem and the temple were rebuilt, and the people reſtored to their an- 
cient poſſeſſions, care was taken, under the conduct of Ezra, and 


thoſe who ſucceeded him in the adminiſtration of affairs, to prevent 
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their relapſing into idolatry, which had brought ſuch accumulated 
calamities on their country. It was juſtly conſidered as one of the 
beſt expedients for anſwering this end, as we learn partly from 
Scripture, and partly from Jewiſh writers, to promote amongſt all 
ranks the knowledge of God and of his law, and to excite the whole 
people throughout the land to join regularly in the public worſhip of 
the only true God. For their accommodation, ſynagogues came, in 
proceſs of time, to be ereQed in every city and village where a ſuffi- 
cient number of people could be found to make a congregation. 
Every ſynagogue had its ſtated governors and preſident, that the 
public ſervice might be decently conducted, and that the people 
might be inſtructed in the ſacred writings, both the law and the 
prophets. The ſynagogues were fitted for anſwering among them 
the like purpoſes with pariſh-churches amongſt us Chriſtians. But this 
was not all. That the ſynagogues might be provided with knowing 
paſtors and wiſe rulers, it was neceſſary that there ſhould alſo be 
public ſeminaries or ſchools, wherein thoſe who were deſtined to 
teach others, were to be taught themſelves. And ſo great was their 
veneration for theſe ſchools or colleges, that they accounted them 
more ſacred than even ſynagogues, and next, in this reſpect, to the 
temple. They maintained that a ſynagogue might lawfully be con- 
verted into a ſchool, but not a ſchool into a ſynagogue. The former 
was aſcending, the latter deſcending. Both were devoted to the ſer- 
vice of God; but the ſynagogue, ſay they, is for the ſpiritual nou- 
riſhment of the ſheep, the ſchool for that of the ſhepherds. 


§ 2. Now their ſchools were properly what we ſhould call divi- 
nity colleges; for in them they were inſtructed in the ſacred lan- 
guage, the ancient Hebrew, not then the language of the country, 
in the law and the traditions, the writings of the Prophets, the holy 
ceremonies, the ſtatutes, cuſtoms, and procedure of their judicato- 
ries ; in a word, 1n whatever concerned the civil conſtitution and re- 
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ligion of their country. I make this diſtinction, of civil and reli- 
gious, more in conformity to modern and Chriſtian notions, than in 
reference to ancient and Jewiſh. In that polity, theſe were ſo inter- 
woven, or rather blended, as to be inſeparable. Their law was 
their religion, and their religion was their law; inſomuch that with 
them there was a perfect coincidence in the profeſſions of lawyer and 
divine. But as to their mode of education, that they had ſome kind 
of ſchools long before the time above mentioned, even from the be- 
ginning of their eſtabliſhment, under Joſhua, in the land of Canaan, 
or, at leaſt, from the time of Samuel, can hardly be made a queſtion. 
A certain progreſs in letters had been made very early by this people, 
and regularly tranſmitted from one generation to another. But this 
ſeems evidently to have been without ſuch fixed ſeminaries as were 
erected and endowed afterwards ; elſe it is impoſſible there ſhould 
be ſo little notice of them in ſo long a tract of time, of which, as far 
as religion is concerned, we have a hiſtory pretty particular. All 
that appears hefore the captivity, on this ſubjeCt, 1s, that numbers of 
young men were wont, for the ſake of inſtruction, to attend the 
moſt eminent Prophets, and were therefore called the ſons, that is, 
the diſciples, of the Prophets, and that, in this manner, were conſti- 
tuted a ſort of ambulatory ſchools, for communicating the knowledge 
of letters, and of the law. In theſe were probably taught the ele- 
ments of the Hebrew muſic and verſification. We are informed, 
alſo **, that Jehoſhaphat, king of Judah, ſent Prieſts, : Levites, and 
others, to teach in all the cities of Judah. But this appears to have 
been merely a temporary meaſure, adopted by that pious monarch 
for the inſtruction of the people in his own time, and not an eſta- 
bliſhment, which ſecured a ſucceſſion and continuance. Now, 
this is quite different from the erection that obtained afterwards in 


460 2 Chron. xvii. 7, 8, 9s 
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their cities, of a ſort of permanent academies, for the education of 
the youth deſtined for the upper ſtations in ſociety. 


$ 3. FuRTHER, to give the greater luſtre to thoſe ſeminaries, 
they were commonly men of note, in reſpect of their ſtation and 
quality, as well as diſtinguiſhed for their learning, who were ap- 
pointed to preſide and teach in them. Theſe were moſtly Prieſts 
and Levites; but not entirely; for eminent perſons, from other 
tribes, were alſo admitted to ſhare in this honour. No ſooner did 
erudition become an object of national attention in Judea ; no ſooner 
were endowments made for advancing and promoting it, than the 
emulation of literary men was excited to attain the honours peculiar 
to the profeſſion, by having the direction, or a principal part in the 
teaching, in ſome noted ſchool. Even a certificate, from the perſons 
qualified, of being equal to the charge, was not a little prized. 
Though, at firſt ſight, it may appear but a ſmall circumſtance, it will 
be admitted, by the judicious, to be a conſiderable evidence that, 
in our Saviour's time, learning was in general and high eſteem 
among the Jews, to find that thoſe titles which related to the buſi- 
neſs of teaching, were, with ſo much ſolicitude, courted, and with 
ſo much oſtentation diſplayed, by perſons of diſtinction. Of this 
kind, the honorary titles, father, rabbi, doctor, or teacher, guide, or 
conductor, the name /cribe, often indeed a name of office, lawyer, 
doctor of law, may juſtly be accounted. I do not, however, mean 
to affirm, that all theſe titles are of different import. Some of them, 


as will ſoon appear, are juſtly held ſynonymous. 


$ 4. Som of theſe had come into uſe but a little before our Sa- 
viour's time. This was the caſe, in particular, of that moſt cele- 
brated title rabbi, or as for ſome time it ſeems to have been diſtin- 
guiſhed into rab, and rabban, with ſome difference of ſignification. 
| In 
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In the Old Teſtament, we find the term rab, in compoſition with 
ſome other word, employed as a name of office and dignity, but not 
till the people became acquainted with the Chaldeans, concerning 
whom only it is uſed. The word, both in Hebrew and in Chaldee, 
ſignifies ſometimes great, ſometimes many, and, when uſed ſubſtan- 
tively, denotes one who is at the head of any buſineſs, of whatever 
kind it be. Thus, 9am rab hachebel*®, is, in the Septuagint 
Tpwpeug, MINAL AN rab tebachim , Epxucxyeup;, chief cook, The 
word will bear this verſion, but it does not ſuit the context in the 
paſſage where it is found, and PPMD 21 rab ſeriſim“, agN,,Eu cs, 
the firſt rendered, in the Engliſh verſion, ſhipmaſter, the ſecond, cap- 
tain of the guard, and the third, maſter of the eunuchs. It 1s uſed in 
the plural alſo for chief men in general, ſuperintendents, or thoſe at 
the head of affairs. Thus, n 127 rabbe hammelech ***, are the 
chief men employed by the king over the different departments of 
the ſtate. It is rendered the princes of the king in the common tranſ- 
lation. The original term ſuits entirely the import of the Latin 
word princeps, but not of the Engliſh word prince, at leaſt in its moſt 
common acceptation : for it is not the king's ſons, or any order of 
nobles, who are ſo denominated. The word, among the Chaldeans, 
appears evidently to have been equivalent to the term WW har among 
the Hebrews. Accordingly, he who is ſtyled by Daniel, in the 
Paſſage above quoted, P'DPNMD , is four times, in the ſame chap- 
ter, called B'DMpPNA WW har haſcriſim“ . And this uſe of the name 
rab ſeems to have continued long in Syria, as well as in Chaldea. 
Thus, in the Syriac New Teſtament, it is found, in the ſame manner, 
united with the common appellation of any ſort of officer, -in order 
to denote the principal perſon in that office. Thus, rab-cohana *** is 


the high-prieſt, rab-mach/a is chief of the publicans“, and rab- 
raghotha ** is chief ſhepherd. Rab, conſtrued in this manner, is 


401 Jonah, 1. 6. 403. Jer, XXXIX. 11. 7 Dan. i. 3. 454 Jer, xxxix. 13. 
%s Pan. i. 7, 8, 9. 18, 4% Matth. xxvi. 51. 47 Luke, xix. 2. 1 1 Pet. v. 4+ 
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equivalent to the Greek ag as uſed in compoſition. The preceding 


titles are accordingly thus exprelied in Greek, age, av 
and HOXHTOYAINVe 


Again, the word rab is ſometimes found in that verſion, combined, 
not with the title of any ſort of officer, but with a term denoting the 
office or charge itſelf ; in which caſe it always means the perſon who 
is principally entruſted with the buſineſs. Thus, rab-beth *? is the 
ſteward, exirgom, he who is over the houſehold ; and rab-cangſbe- 
ba“ is the ruler of the ſynagogue, apxiowaywys. It is not un- 
likely, though I do not find any example of it in Scripture, that the 
term has at firſt been ſimilarly compounded with ſome word ſignify- 
ing a ſchool, or, perhaps, with the name of the art or ſcience taught, 
in order to denote the overſeer of ſuch a ſeminary, or the teacher of 
ſuch an art. This hypotheſis is at leaſt favoured by analogy. As 
uſe, however, is variable, it appears, from what has actually hap- 


pened, extremely probable, that when all other applications of the 


term have been dropped, it has ſtill remained as an honourable com- 


pellation of the learned. And when the term rab came to be 


peculiarly applied to ſuch, the word wherewith it was, at firſt, 


for diſtinction's ſake, compounded, would be ne as unne- 
ceſſary. 


It is, at leaſt, certain, that the Jewiſh doctors, who reſided at 
Babylon, about the time of our Saviour, were called ſimply rab. 
But, in the Old Teſtament, there is no trace of ſuch a title as rab, 
rabbi, or rabban, given to a man of letters; nor is any of the old 
Prophets, or Scribes, or, indeed, any other perſon, diſtinguiſhed by 
this mark of reſpe& prefixed to his name. Though the intro- 
duction of titles is always occaſioned by the erection of uſeful and 
important offices, it is commonly in the decline of merit that pomp- 
ous titles are moſt affected. At firſt, no doubt, vain-glory has led 
many to aſſume them, to whom they did not belong, in right of of- 


2 Matth. xx. 8, 4790 Mark, v. 35. 


fice, 
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fice, and an intereſted adulation has induced others to give them. 
Some of them, however, came ſoon, among the Jews, to be con- 
verted into a kind of academical diſtinctions, which, to give them 
more weight, are ſaid to have been conferred ſolemnly in their 
ſchools or colleges, accompanied with certain religious ceremonies. 
From this practice, I may obſerve by the way, ſprang lite- 
rary degrees in Chriſtian univerſities, to which there 1s nothing 
ſimilar in all Pagan antiquity, either Greek or Roman, but to 
which the Jewiſh cuſtom above mentioned bears an evident and cloſe 


analogy. 


$ 5. Tuosz who belonged to the ſchool were divided into three 
claſſes or orders. The loweſt was that of the diſciples, or learners ; 
the ſecond, that of the fellows, or companions, thoſe who, having 
made conſiderable progreſs in learning, were occaſionally employed 
by the maſters, in teaching the younger ſtudents. The higheſt was 
that of the preceptors, or teachers, to whom they appropriated the 
reſpectful title of doctor, or rabbi, which differs from rab only by the 
addition of the affix pronoun of the firſt perſon. All belonging to 
the ſchool were accounted honourable, in a certain degree. Even 
the loweſt, the name diſciple, was conſidered as redounding to the 
honour of thoſe youths, who were ſelected from the multitude, had 
the advantage of a learned education, and by their diligence and pro- 
greſs, gave hopes that they would, one day, fill with credit the 
moſt important ſtations. The title companion, fellow, or aſſociate, 
was conſidered as very honourable to the young graduate who ob- 
tained it, being a public teſtimony of the proficiency he had made 
in his ſtudies. And the title rabbi was their higheſt academical 
honour. That it was only the youth, in what are called the gen- 
teeler ſtations, who had the advantage of a learned education, is ma- 
niteſt from the contempt which our Lord's parentage drew on him, 
as 
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as a teacher, from his fellow-citizens. Whence, ſay they", hath 
this man this wiſdom ? Is not this the carpenter's ſon ? They conclude 
that he muſt be illiterate, from the mean condition of his parents. 
It was not the children of ſuch then, we may reaſonably infer, who 


were trained in thoſe ſeminaries. 


In the Goſpels, 9:9zoxaXo is given as the Greek tranſlation of the 
Syriac rabbi *, Yet this word does not, as the Greek, literally ſig. 
nify teacher ; but, having been conferred, at firſt, as a mark of re- 
ſpect on actual teachers, and afterwards on other learned men, didac- 
x4x0; was juſtly accounted as appoſite a verſion as the Greek lan- 
guage afforded. It is certain, the term rabbi began ſoon to be uſed 
with great latitude. But though it came gradually to be beſtowed 
on thoſe who were not actual teachers, it always retained, ever ſince 
it had been appropriated to the learned, a relation to learning ; and, 
being underſtood as an addition due only to literary merit, it ſtill de- 
noted, that though the perſon who enjoyed it, might not be actu- 


ally employed in teaching, he was well qualified for the office. 


Rabban is not the name of a degree ſuperior to rabbi, though it 
ſeems intended for heightening the ſignification. It may be un- 
derſtood to denote eminent or learned rabbi, and appears to have 
been but very ſeldom uſed. The title rabboni, which we find 
twice given to our Lord, is rabban, with the addition of the affix 
of the firſt perſon, and accommodated to the pronunciation of Judea. 
One of thoſe who addreſſed him with this compellation, was blind 
Bartimeus, when he applied for the recovery of his ſight **. The 
other was ries — when ſhe firſt ſaw * after his reſur- 


rection “ 


That the uſe of the term rabban has not extended far beyond Pa- 
leſtine, may be preſumed from the following circumſtance. Though 


7 Matth. Xiu. 54, 55. 472 ſohn, i. 38. 473 Mark, x. 51. *7+ John, xx. 16. 
the 
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the word rabbi is very common in the Syriac tranſlation, the Greek 
JIerzare being generally ſo rendered; yet in the only place where 
that tranſlator introduces the word rabboni, which is that quoted 
from John, he prefixes in Hebrew, that is, in the dialect of Paleſtine, 
which was then ſo called, adding the explanation given by the 
Evangeliſt, hat is, teacher; which plainly ſhows that the word rab- 
boni was not Syriac. This is the more remarkable, as in the other 
paſſage, where the hiſtorian interprets in the ſame manner, the word 
rabbi, adding 6 Meyerau eppenvevopueroy 0:9aoxars, that interpreter 
omits this explanatory clauſe as intended only for the Grecian reader, 
and of no uſe to thoſe who underſtood Syriac. In the paſſage in 
Mark, where rabboni occurs, as the Evangeliſt had added no expla- 
nation, his interpreter has not. thought it neceſſary to change their 
own word rabbi. This is an evidence that he alſo conſidered the 
difference in ſignification between the two words as inconſiderable. 
Another ſtrong preſumption of the ſame point is, that the 8 
John explains both by the ſame Greek word. 


It may be obſerved here by the way, that they likewiſe uſed to 
raiſe the import of a title by doubling it. Thus our Lord, ſpeaking 
of the Phariſees, ſays, They love to be called of men rabbi, rabbi““. 
In this manner he was himſelf addreſſed by Judas at the time when 
that diſciple choſe to aſſume the appearance of more than ordinary 
regard“. The title xup« ſeems to have been uſed in the ſame man- 
ner. Not every one who ſaith unto me Lord, Lord, xvpie, xupu*”*, 
This is very agreeable to the genius of the Oriental tongues, which 
often, by the repetition of an adjective, expreſs the ſuperlative de- 


gree. 


§6. I TOOK notice once before that, in the common verſion of 
the Goſpels, 9:9&o%axc is generally rendered maſter. I cannot ſay 


7 John, i. 38, 41% Matth. xxiii. 7. 7 Mark, xiv. 45. 475 Matth. vii. 21. 


Vor. I. Uu that 
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that the word is miſtranſlated when ſo rendered, ſince it is the moft 
common title with us, wherewith ſcholars addreſs their teacher, 
But it is rather too indefinite, as this term does not diſtinguiſh the 
relation meant from almoſt any other relation, wherein ſuperior and 
inferior are brought together. The word maſter ſerves equally for 
rendering xupicc, 060 ToT3G, eig f., xa ννν, as for ldarxanc;, And 
therefore, in many caſes, eſpecially where the context requires a 
eontradiſtinction to any of thoſe terms, the word maſter is not pro- 
per. It is indeed evident to me, that in the ordinary Helleniſtic 
uſe, it correſponds nearly to the Engliſh word dofor. Both are 
honorary titles, expreſſive of the qualifications of the perſon to whom 
they are given. Both are literary titles that relate to no other ſort of 
merit but learning; and both are ſolemnly conferred with certain 
ceremonies, which we call graduation, by thoſe who are accounted 
the proper judges, Our tranſlators have, in one place, very properly 
rendered it doctor. Joſeph and Mary, we are told“, found Jeſus 
in the temple ſitting in the mid/t of the doftors, e peru Twv didaoxaruy, 
To have ſaid, in the midſt of the maſters, would have been a very 
vague expreſſion of the ſenſe. Nor have we reaſon to believe that it 
would have been proper here to tranſlate the word teachers, as it did 
not imply that they were [ſuch by profeſſion. In compoſition, our 
interpreters have commonly rendered it doors **. There were Pha. 
riſees and voodidammaνν dofors of the law fitting by. Again“, There 
flood up one of the council, a Phariſee named Gamaliel, vouedidaruancc, 
a doctor of law. Beſides, we are accuſtomed to hear the words 
Fewnſb rabbies and Fewiſh doctors uſed ſynonymouſly. In Juſtin 
Martyr's dialogue with Trypho the Jew, the rabbies are always called 


OLORTKANO 


§ 7. Bor it may be objected that this does not account for the 
application of the title to our Lord, As he did not derive his doc- 


*'9 Luke, ii. 46. % Luke, v. 17. * Acts, v. 34. a 
trine 
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trine from any of thoſe learned ſeminaries, frequented by ſuch of the 
youth as were reckoned the flower of the nation, the name doctor 
could not, with propriety, be applied to him. In anſwer to this, let 
it be obſerved, firſt, that ag in Judea at that time they ſpoke not 
Greek, but a diale& of Chaldee, not differing conſiderably from what 
is called Syriac, it is evident that the actual compellation, whereby 
our Saviour was addreſſed, was rabbi. For this we have the expreſs 
teſtimony of the Apoſtle John, in a paſſage lately quoted, who, 
though writing in a different tongue, thought proper to mention the 
title uſually given him in the language of the country, adding, merely 
for the ſake of thoſe readers who knew nothing of the Oriental lan- 
guages, that it is equivalent to the Greek 9idzoxaxc;, Now, as the 
Chaldaic word does not literally ſignify teacher, which the Greek 
word does, their equivalence muſt ariſe ſolely from the ordinary ap- 
plication of them as titles of reſpect to men of learning; and in this 
view the Engliſh word doctor is adapted equally to the tranſlation of 
both. | 

Secondly, though the title rabbi could regularly be conferred only 
by thoſe who had the ſuperintendency of their ſchools, we have 
ground to believe that with them, as with us, the people would be 
ready to give the compellation through courteſy, and on the pre- 
ſumption that it had been conferred, wherever they ſaw or ſuppoſed 
diſtinguiſhed abilities in learning: and this is moſt probably the 
reaſon why we find it given alſo to John the Baptiſt **, 

Thirdly, in the Jewiſh ſtate, a divine commiſſion was conceived to 
_ confer all ſorts of dignities and honours, in an eminent manner, and 
ſo ſuperſeded ordinary rules, and human deſtinations. On this ac- 
count they conſidered a prophet, though not of the ſacerdotal family, 
as an extraordinary prieſt, and entitled to offer ſacrifice, in conſidera- 
tion of the evidences he gave of his miſſion. Thus the Prophets 
432 John, iii. 26. 


Uu 2 


Samuel 
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Samuel“ and Elijah“ (neither of whom was a prieſt) offered ſa- 
crifice with acceptance, and upon altars too not warranted by the 
law. It is evident that ſome of thoſe who gave the title of rabbi to 
our Saviour, were willing, either ſincerely or pretendedly, thus to 
account for their doing ſo. Rabbi, ſaid Nicodemus, a Phariſee, and 
a member of the Sanhedrim ***, wwe know that thou art a teacher come 
from God; for no man can do theſe miracles that thou doft, except God 
be with him. Here he, as it were, aſſigns the reaſon why he ſa- 
luted him rabbi, although he knew that he had not been educated in 
human literature, and had not received from men any literary ho- 
nours. The ſame title was given him alſo by others of that ſet 
inſidiouſly, when, though they pretended friendſhip, their aim was 
to entangle him in his talk, that they might have a pretext for de- 
livering him up to the Roman governor. In other caſes they ſhow 
ſufficiently how little they were diſpoſed to admit his right to any 
degree of reſpect ariſing from knowledge. They ſaid **, How Bnoweth 
this man letters, having never learned? A charge, the truth of 
which our Lord very readily admitted by replying, My do&rine is 
not mine, but his who ſent me. f 


98. Now, from the foregoing obſervations, it appears that the 
name didac nne, as being nearly equivalent in import to the appel- 
lation rabbi, for which it has been ſubſtituted by the Evangeliſt, may 
be fitly expreſſed, either by the Engliſh term doctor, or by the Syriac 
rabbi, which is now ſo much naturalized amongſt us, that its mean- 
ing, as a Jewiſh title of literary honour, can hardly be miſtaken, 
In the addreſſes made to our Lord in his lifetime, the Syriac term is 
ſurely preferable ; the Engliſh word, though very appoſite in reſpe& 


432 1 Sam. vii. 9. 453 1 Kings, xviii. 31, &c. 
+34 John, iii. 1, &c. 5 435 John, vii. 15. 


of 
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of its origin, and ordinary acceptation, has conſiderably ſunk in its 
value, in conſequence of the ſlight manner wherein we are accuſtom- 
ed to hear it applied. But we all know. that rabbi among the Jews 

of that age was a title in the higheſt degree reſpectful, and on that 
account interdicted by their Maſter, even to the Apoſtles themſelves. 
It is alſo the word by which 9:9aozax0 is commonly rendered in the 
Syriac verſion of the New Teſtament, juſtly held the moſt reſpect- 
able of all the tranſlations extant, as being both the oldeſt, and 
written in a language not materially different from that ſpoken by 
our Lord and his Apoſtles. The difference appears not to be greater 
(if ſo great) than chat which we obſerve between the Attic and the 
Ionic dialects in Greek. But when 9daoxanc is conſtrued with other 
words, which either limit or appropriate it, we commonly judge it 
better to render it teacher, according to the ſimple and primitive 
ſignification of the word. In ſuch caſes it is probable, that the 
writer alludes merely to what 1s uſually implied in the Greek term, 
So much for the import of rabbi or did, in the New Teſta- 
ment. 


$9. Now, when we compare the titles &yros and didaſcalos toge- 
ther, in reſpe& of the Jewiſh uſe and application of them, we find 
ſeveral remarkable differences between them. From our modes of 
thinking we ſhould be apt to conclude, that the former of theſe ap- 
pellations would be much the more honourable of the two. Yet this 

is far from holding generally, though, in particular caſes, it no doubt 
does. In regard to the term Ayrios, I obſerved formerly, that as it 
originally ſignified maſter, as oppoſed to ſervant, it retained in that 
nation, in our Saviour's time, ſo much of its primitive meaning, 
as to be always underſtood to imply an acknowledged inferiority 
in the perſon who gave it, to him to whom it was given. Civility 
might lead a man to give it to his equal, But to give it to one who, 
either 
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Samuel“ and Elijah“ (neither of whom was a prieſt) offered ſa- 
crifice with acceptance, and upon altars too not warranted by the 
law. It is evident that ſome of thoſe who gave the title of rabbi to 
our Saviour, were willing, either ſincerely or pretendedly, thus to 

, account for their doing ſo. Rabbi, ſaid Nicodemus, a Phariſee, and 
a member of the Sanhedrim ***, wwe know that thou art a teacher come 
from God; for no man can do theſe miracles that thou doft, except God 
be with him. Here he, as it were, aſſigns the reaſon why he ſa- 
lated him rabbi, although he knew that he had not been educated in 
human literature, and had not received from men any literary ho- 
nours. The ſame title was given him alſo by others of that ſect 
inſidiouſly, when, though they pretended friendſhip, their aim was 
to entangle him in his talk, that they might have a pretext for de- 
livering him up to the Roman governor. In other caſes they ſhow 
ſufficiently how little they were diſpoſed to admit his right to any 
degree of reſpect ariſing from knowledge. They ſaid“, How Ano re 
this man letters, having never learned? A charge, the truth of 
which our Lord very readily admitted by replying, My doctrinc is 
not mine, but his who ſent me. 


$ 8. Now, from the foregoing obſervations, it appears that the 
name 9idaozanc, as being nearly equivalent in import to the appel- 
lation rabbi, for which it has been ſubſtituted by the Evangeliſt, may 
be fitly expreſſed, either by the Engliſh term doctor, or by the Syriac | 
rabbi, which is now ſo much naturalized amongſt us, that its mean- 
ing, as a Jewiſh title of literary honour, can hardly be miſtaken. 
In the addreſſes made to our Lord in his lifetime, the Syriac term is 
ſurely preferable ; the Engliſh word, though very appoſite in reſpe& 


432 1 Sam. vii. 9. 433 1 Kings, xviii. 31, &C. 
4 John, iii. 1, &c. 3 John, vii. 15. 
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of its origin, and ordinary acceptation, has conſiderably ſunk in its 
value, in conſequence of the light manner wherein we are accuſtom- 
ed to hear it applied. But we all know. that rabbi among the Jews 
of that age was a title in the higheſt degree reſpectful, and on that 
account interdicted by their Maſter, even to the Apoſtles themſelves. 
It is alſo the word by which 4:9zo«x>0 is commonly rendered in the 
Syriac verſion of the New Teſtament, juſtly held the moſt reſpect- 
able of all the tranſlations extant, as being both the oldeſt, and 
written in a language not materially different from that ſpoken by 
our Lord and his Apoſtles. The difference appears not to be greater 
(if ſo great) than that which we obſerve. between the Attic and the 
Ionic dialects in Greek. But when 9daoxanc; is conſtrued with other 
words, which either limit or appropriate it, we commonly judge it 
better to render it zeacher, according to the ſimple and primitive 
ſignification of the word. In ſuch caſes it is probable, that the 
writer alludes merely to what is uſually implied in the Greek term, 
So much for the import of rabbi or &darzarc; in the New Teſta- 
ment, 


$9. Now, when we compare the titles &yrios and didaſcalos toge- 
ther, in reſpe& of the Jewiſh uſe and application of them, we find 
ſeveral remarkable differences between them. From our modes of 
thinking we ſhould be apt to conclude, that the former of theſe ap- 
pellations would be much the more honourable of the two. Yet this 
is far from holding generally, though, in particular caſes, it no doubt 
does. In regard to the term Ayrios, I obſerved formerly, that as it 
originally ſignified ma/ter, as oppoſed to ſervant, it retained in that 
nation, in our Saviour's time, ſo much of its primitive meaning, 
as to be always underſtood to imply an acknowledged inferiority 
in the perſon who gave it, to him to whom it was given. Civility 
might lead a man to give it to his equal, But to give it to one who, 
either 
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either in the order of nature, or by human conventions, was conſi- 
dered as inferior and ſubordinate, would have looked more like an 
infult than like a compliment. Hence it muſt be regarded as a term 
purely relative, which derived its value ſolely from the dignity of 
the perſon who ſeriouſly beſtowed it. To be entitled to this com- 
pellation from a monarch 'neither tributary nor dependent, denoted 
him who received it to be ſuperior to human. But no uſeful citizen 
was ſo low as not to be entitled to this mark of reſpe& from a com- 


mon beggar. And, as its value in every inſtance depended ſolely on 
the dignity of the giver, it might be either the moſt honourable title 
that could be conferred, or the moſt inſignificant. The uſe of the 
file rabbi, didaſcalos, or doctor, was, in this reſpeQ, totally different. 
As it was underſtood to expreſs not relation, but certain permanent 
qualifications in the perſon who received it, they did not conſider 
it as a matter of courteſy, but as a matter of right. It was not rela- 
tive but abſolute. The ſame perſon did not . (as was the caſe of 
&yrios ) conſider himſelf as obliged to give it to one, and entitled to 
receive it from another. Whoever had this literary degree conferred 
on him, was entitled to receive the honourable compellation equally 
from all perſons, ſuperiors, inferiors, and equals. And we need 
not doubt that this vainglorious race would brand with the ignomi- 
nious character of ruſticity all who withheld it. | 


$ 10. HENCE we may diſcover the reaſon why our Lord, when 
warning his diſciples ** againſt imitating the oſtentation and pre- 
ſumption of the Scribes and Phariſees, in affecting to be denominated 
rabbi, father, guide, or conductor, does not once mention #yr205, 
though, of all titles of reſpect, the moſt common. It is manifeſt 
that his view was not to prohibit them from giving or receiving the 
common marks of civility, but to check them from arrogating what 


%% Matth. xxiii. 7, &c, 
12 might 
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might ſeem to imply a ſuperiority in wiſdom and underſtanding over 
others, and a title to dictate to their fellows, a ſpecies of arrogance 
which appeared- but too plainly in the Scribes and learned men 
of thoſe days. As to the title &yri05, he knew well that from 
their worldly ſituation and circumſtances (which in this matter were 
the only rule), they could expect it from none but thoſe in the loweſt 
ranks, who would as readily give it to an artiſan or a peaſant, and 
that therefore there could be no danger of vanity from this quarter. 
But the caſe was different with titles expreſſive not of fleeting rela- 
tions, but of thoſe important qualifications which denote a fitneſs for 
being the lights and conductors of the human race. The title father, 
in the ſpiritual or metaphoric ſenſe, the moſt reſpectful of all, he 
prohibits his diſciples from either aſſuming or giving, chuſing that it 
ſhould be appropriated to God, and at the ſame time claims the title 
of guide and ſpiritual inſtructor to himſelf. 


FI. Non let it be imagined that the title 9:9zoxaa0, beſtowed on 
the firſt miniſters of the religion of Chriſt, ſtands in oppoſition to the 
admonitions here given. The word, it muſt be owned, is equivocal, 
but is every where eaſily diftinguiſhed by the connection; for when 
it is applied to fuch as are literally employed in teaching, it muſt 
not be underſtood as a complimental title anſwering to the Chaldaic 
word rabbi, but as a name of office correſponding to the Hebrew word 
wp melammed, teacher, preceptor. Beſides, when applied even to the 
Apoſtles, it is to be underſtood in a ſubordinate ſenſe. They are in 
hike manner called fhepherds, but ftill in ſubordination to him who is 
the chief Shepherd, as well as the chief Teacher in his church. Chriſt. 
zs called the only foundation, for other foundation, ſays Paul“, can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Feſus Cbriſt. Yet the ſame 
Apoſtle does not heſitate to repreſent the church“ as Suit on the 


437. 1 Cor, iii. 11. | * Eph. li. 20. 


foundation 
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foundation of the Apoſiles and Prophets. Nor does he conſider his 
ſtyling himſelf the father of thoſe in whoſe converſion he had been 
inſtrumental, as either incompatible with, or derogatory from, the 
honour of him who alone is our Father, and who is in heaven. 
When his meaning is ſo evident, no miſtake can ariſe from the word. 
It is the ſpirit that guickeneth, ſaid our Lord“, the fleſh profiteth 
nothing ; the words that TI ſpeak unto you, they are ſpirit, and they are 
life. Now the ſpirit of the precept is tranſgreſſed, when his mini- 
ſters claim an undue ſuperiority over their Lord's heritage, arrogat- 
ing to themſelves a dominion over the faith of his diſciples ; and when, 
in conſequence of an undue attachment to worldly honours, or to the 
power that is underſtood to accompany theſe, men become ſolicitous 
of being diſtinguiſhed from their equals, either by external marks of 
homage, or by an implicit deference and ſubmiſſion in point of judg- 
ment. With this charaQer Diotrephes*” ſeems to have been charged, 
| whom the Apoſtle John denominates P:Ao7Tgwrevwy, one who loves 

pre-eminence, a character which, not many ages after, became too 
general in the church, = 


§ 12, IT was not, therefore, ſo much the titles, as that ſort of 
authority which was underſtood, among the Jews, to be conveyed 
under them, that was our Saviour's object in thoſe admonitions. 
Indeed a fondneſs for title, a ſolicitude about precedency, or an af- 
fectation of being diſtinguiſhed by ſuch outward marks of reverence, 
are evidently condemned by him as a kind of earthly ambition unbe- 
coming the meekneſs and humility of his diſciples, and that unre- 
mitted deference to the divine authority, which they ought ever to 
maintain. The practice of the Apoſtles, and indeed the whole tenor 
of the New Teſtament, ſupply us with this commentary on the words. 
Whereas the cuſtomary marks of mere civil reſpect, ſo far from being 


459 John, vi. 63. * 3 John, 9. | ; J 
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condemned in Scripture, are always uſed by the inſpired penmen 
themſelves, when there is a proper occaſion of giving them. 


$ 13. So much for the import of the principal titles of honour 
which occur in the New Teſtament, and the difference, in reſpect of 
application, between them and thoſe commonly ſuppoſed to corre- 
ſpond to them, amongſt us, 
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DISSERTATION THE EIGHTH. 


Obſervations on the Manner of rendering ſome Words, 


to which there are not any that perfectly correſpond 
in modern Languages. 


T was obſerved, in a former Diſſertation **”, that there are words 
in the language of every people, which are not capable of being 
tranſlated into that of any other people who have not a perfect con- 
formity with them in thoſe cuſtoms or ſentiments which have given 
riſe to thoſe words. The terms comprehended under this remark 
may be diſtributed into three claſſes. The firſt is of weights, mea- 
ſures, and coins: the ſecond of rites, ſes, and feſtivals : the third 
of dreſs, judicatories, and offices, 


PAST 
Weights, Meaſures, and Coins. 


S to the firſt claſs, it is evident that there is nothing wherein 
nations, eſpecially ſuch as are diſtant from one another in time 
and place, more frequently differ than in the meaſures and coins, which 
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law or cuſtom has eſtabliſhed among them. Under coins I ſhall 
here include weights: becauſe it was chiefly by weight that money 
was anciently diſtinguiſhed. As commonly every people has names 
only for their own, it is often neceſſary, in the tranſlation of ancient 
and foreign books, to adopt their peculiar names, and by mention- 
ing in the margin the equivalent in our own money, meaſures, and 
weights, to ſupply the reader with the proper information. This 
method has accordingly been, often, though not always, taken by 
the tranſlators of holy writ. Into the common verſion of the Old 
Teſtament, ſeveral Oriental, and other foreign names, have been 
admitted, which are explained in the margin. Hence we have 


ſhekel, ephah, bath, homer, cor, and ſome others. This, however 


(for what reaſon I know not), has not been attempted in the New 
Teſtament. Inſtead of it, one or other of theſe two methods has 
been taken : either ſome name of our own, ſuppoſed to be equiva- 
lent, or at leaſt not ſtrictly confined, by uſe, to a preciſe meaning, 
is adopted, ſuch as pound, penny, farthing, buſhel, jirkin; or (which 
is the only other method ever uſed by our tranſlators) ſome general 
expreſſion is employed; as, à piece of money, a piece of filver, tribute 
money, a meaſure, and the like. Theſe are three ways, every one of 
which has ſome advantages, and ſome diſadvantages, and 1s, in ſome 
caſes, the moſt eligible method, but not in others. 


One Monjieur le Cene, a French writer, who, in the end of the laſt 
century, wrote what he called, a Project for a new Tranſlation of the 
Bible into French, has recommended a fourth method, which is, to 
give in the verſion the exact value expreſſed in the money, or mea- 
ſures, of the country into whoſe language the verſion is made. The 
anonymous author of an Eſſay, in Engliſh, for a new tranſlation, 
has adopted this idea; or rather, without naming Le Cene, has 
turned into Engliſh, and transferred to our uſe, all thoſe remarks of 
the Frenchman, which he accounted applicable to the Engliſh ver- 
»Þ 2 ſion. 
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ſion. This fourth method, though much approved by ſome, on ac. 
count of its ſuppoſed perſpicuity, is, in my judgment, the worſt of 
them all, nor do I know a ſingle inſtance wherein I could ſay that it 
ought to be adopted“. | 


$ 2, Bur, before I enter on the diſcuſſion of theſe methods, it is 
proper here to premiſe, that as to meaſures, the inquiry may well 
be confined to thoſe called meaſures of capacity. The ſmaller length 
meaſures have originally, in every country, been borrowed from 
ſome of the proportions which take place in the human body. 
Hence inch, handbreadth, ſpan, foot, cubit. The larger meaſures, 
pace, furlong, mile, are but multiples of the leſs. Now, as there is 
not an exact uniformity of meaſure in the parts of individuals, it 
would naturally follow, that different nations would eſtabliſh, for 
themſelves, ſtandard-meaſures, not much different from thoſe of 
others, nor yet entirely the ſame. And this is what, in ſuch mea- 
ſures, has actually happened. When any of them, therefore, is 
mentioned, we know the meaſure nearly, but cannot know it ac- 
curately, till we are informed of what nation it is the inch, ſpan, 
foot, cubit, &c. 'The names have, by uſe, acquired a latitude and 
currency in theſe different applications. As to fuperſiciat meaſure, 
we know it is reckoned no otherwiſe than by the ſquare of the long 
meaſure. W hereas, the cubical form, not anſwering ſo well in prac- 
tice to the menſuration of ſolids, the ſtandards for them have ge- 
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492 Till I read it lately in Dr. Geddes? 
Proſpectus, I did not know that Le Cene had 
Publiſhed a verſion of the Scriptures. The 
attentive reader will perceive that the criti- 
ciſms, which follow in relation to him, do 
not refer to that tranſlation, which I never 
ſaw, but ſolely to his plan. If his verſion be 
conformable to his own rules, it is certainly 
à curioſity of its kind. But that cannot be; 


otherwiſe the learned Doctor, though not pro- 
fuſe in its praiſe, would not, on fome points, 
have ſpoken ſo favourably as he has done. 
Could he have ſaid, for inſtance, that he is 
very ſeldom biaſſed by party-prejudices ? If 
Le Cene was faultleſs on this article, much 
may be ſaid to exculpate Beza. Their par- 
ties were different, but their error was the 


ſame, See Dill, X. P. V. § 13. 
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nerally been fixed without any regard to meaſures of length 
or ſurface. It is with theſe alone therefore that we are here con- 


cerned. . 


. 


§ 3. Now, the beſt way of determining our choice properly, 
among the different methods of tranſlating above mentioned, is by 
attending to the ſcope of the paſſages wherein the mention of money 
and meaſures is introduced. Firſt, then, it ſometimes happens that 
accuracy, in regard to the value of theſe, is of importance to the 
ſenſe. Secondly, it ſometimes happens, that the value of the coin, 
or the capacity of the meaſure, is of no conſequence to the import of 
the paſſage. Thirdly, it happens alſo, ſometimes, that though the 
real value of the coin, or the capacity of the meaſure, does not 
affect the ſenſe of the paſſage, the comparative value of the different 
articles mentioned, is of ſome moment for the better underſtanding 
of what is ſaid. Let us conſider what methods ſuit beſt the ſeveral 
caſes now mentioned. 


§ 4. FirsT, I obſerved, that accuracy, in regard to the value of 
the meaſures or coins mentioned, is ſometimes of importance to the 
ſenſe. When this is the caſe, and when we have no word exactly 
correſponding in import to the original term, that term ought to be 
retained in the verſion, and explained in the margin, according to 
the firſt method taken notice of. An inſtance, where the knowledge 
both of the capacity of the meaſure and of the value of the coin, are 
eſſential to the ſenſe, we have, in that public cry, XowZ og 
@z64 , which our tranſlators render, a meaſure of wheat for a 
penny. It is evidently the intention of the writer to inform us of the 
rate of this neceſſary article, as a characteriſtic of the time whereof he 


is ſpeaking. But our verſion not only gives no information on this 


493 Rev. vi. 6. 


head, 
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head, but has not even the appearance of giving any, which the 
word chænix would have had, even to thoſe who did not underſtand 


it, But to ſay a meaſure, without ſaying what meaſure, is to ſay 
juſt nothing at all. The word penny, here, is alſo exceptionable, 
being uſed indefinitely, inſomuch that the amount of the declara- 
tion is, a certain quantity of” wheat for a certain quantity of” money, 
This ſuggeſts no idea of either dearth or plenty; and can be charac- 
teriſtical of no time, as it holds equally of every time. In this caſe, 
the original term, notwithſtanding its harſhneſs, ought to be re- 
tained in the text, and explained in the margin. Again, it was, 
doubtleſs, the intention of the ſacred penman, to acquaint us at how 
low a price our Saviour was ſold by his treacherous diſciple, when he 
informs us“, that the chief prieſts agreed to give Judas 7pwxorra 
zpyveizn, In like manner, when the Evangeliſt mentioned“ the in- 
dignant obſervation of Judas, that the ointment, wherewith our 
Lord's feet were anointed, might have been ſold for more than 
TU2X004wy Envapiwy, it was, doubtleſs, his view to acquaint us with 
the value of the gift. Once more, when Philip remarked to our 
Lord, who had propoſed to feed the multitude in the deſert **, 
014Koouwr dnvapuy apron, two Hundred pennyworth of bread, as it runs 
in the common verſion, ig not ſufficient for them, that every one of 
them may take a little, it was the deſign of the hiſtorian to ſupply us 
with a kind of criterion for computing the number of the people pre- 


ſent. But this could be no criterion, unleſs we knew the value of 
the ou. 


\ 5. Bor, ſay thoſe modern correctors, in the examples 
* above mentioned, when the knowledge of the value of the coin, 
and the capacity of the meaſure, is of importance to the ſenſe, no 
* method can be equal, in point of perſpicuity, to that recommended 


494 Match. xxvi. 15. 495 John, xii. 5, 496 John, vi. 7. 
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by us, whereby both are reduced to an equivalent in the monies 
© and meaſures of the country. Thus, the firſt paſſage quoted would 
© be rendered, 4 meaſure of wheat, capable of fupporting a man for 
© one day, for thus Le Cene propoſes to tranſlate xt © for ſeven 
© hence halfpþenny. The ſecond, The chief prigſis covenanted with 
* Tudas for three pounds fifteen ſhillings flerling. The third, Why 
« was not this ointment fold for nine pounds ſeven ſhillings and fix 

* pence? And the fourth, Six | Secret five ſhillings would not purchaſe 
* bread ſufficient.” 

The exceptions againſt this med are many. In the firſt place, 
it is a mere comment, and no tranſlation. Conſidered as a com- 
ment, it may be good; but that muſt be egregiouſly wrong as a ver- 
ſion, which repreſents an author as ſpeaking of what he knew no- 
thing about, nay, of what had no exiſtence in his time. And ſuch, 
ſurely, is the caſe with our ſterling money, which an interpretation 
of this ſort would repreſent as the current coin of Judea in the time 
of our Saviour. Nothing ought to be introduced by the tranſlator, 
from which the Engliſh reader may fairly deduce a falſe concluſion, 
in regard to the manners and cuſtoms of the time. Beſides, as the 
comparative value of their money and meaſures with ours 1s not 
founded on the cleareſt evidence, is it proper to give a queſtionable 
point the ſanction, as it were, of inſpiration? Add to all this, that 
no method can be deviſed, which would more effectually than this 
deſtroy the native ſimplicity and energy of the expreſſion. What is 
expreſſed in round numbers, in the original, is, with an abſurd 
minuteneſs, reduced to fractions in the verſion. Nothing can be 
more natural than the expreſſion, Two hundred denarii would not 
purchaſe bread enough to afford every one of them a little, This is 
ſpoken like one who makes a ſhrewd gueſs from what he ſees, 
Whereas, nothing can be more unnatural than, in ſuch a caſe, to 
deſcend to fractional parts, and ſay, Six pounds five ſhillings would 
not 
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not purchaſe, This is what nobody would have ſaid, that had not 
previouſly made the computation. Juſt ſo, the round ſum of three 
hundred denarii might very naturally be conjectured, by one preſent, 
to be about the value of the ointment. But, for one to go ſo nearly 
to work as to ſay, Nine pounds ſeven ſhillings and ſix pence might have 
been gotten for this liquor, would directly ſuggeſt to the hearers, that 
he had weighed it, and computed its value at ſo much a pound, 
There is this additional abſurdity in the laſt example, that it is 
ſaid, emavw, more than: conſequently, it is mentioned, not as 
the exact account, but as a plauſible conjecture, rather under 
than above the price. But does any body, in conjectures of 
this kind, acknowledged to be conjectures, deſcend to fractional 
parts ? 


$ 6. Now, if this method would ſucceed ſo ill in the firſt of the 
three caſes mentioned, it will be found to anſwer ſtill worſe in the 
other two, where little depends on the knowledge of the value. In 
the ſecond, I may ſay, nothing depends on it. Now, there are ſe- 
veral paſſages, wherein coins and meaſures are mentioned, in which 
the value of the coin, or the capacity of the meaſure, is of no con- 
ceivable conſequence to the import of the paſſage, In this caſe, 
either the ſecond or the third method, above ſpecified, is preferable 
to the introduction of a foreign term, not uſed in other places of the 
verſion, and noway neceſſary to the ſenſe. But let it be obſerved 
of the ſecond method, that I am never for uſing ſuch names of 
coins and meaſures as are peculiarly modern, or European, and 
not applied to the money and meaſures of ancient and Ori- 
ental countries: for ſuch terms always ſuggeſt the notion of a 


coincidence with us, in things wherein there was actually no co- 
incidence. | 


We 
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We read in the common verſion *”, Neither do men light a candle 
and put it under a buſhel, umo Tov fd, but on a candleſtick. Every 
perſon muſt be ſenſible, that the ſize of the meaſure is of no conſe- 
quence here to the ſenſe: the intention being ſolely to ſignify, that 
a light is brought, not to be covered up, but to be placed where it 
may be of uſe in lighting the houſehold. The general term corn 
meaſure, perfectly anſwers the author's purpoſe in this place; and 
as nowhere, but in the expreſſion of this very ſentiment, does /the 
word u, occur in the Goſpels, there is no reaſon for e, it. 
The term buſbel ſerves well enough for conveying the import of the 
ſentiment; but as it indirectly ſuggeſts an untruth, namely, the an- 
cient uſe of that meaſure in Judea, it is evidently improper. For an 
example in money, our Lord ſays, when the Phariſees interrogated 
him about the lawfulneſs of paying the tribute impoſed by their 
conquerors ®*, EmduZare por dnvapov, rendered in the common ver- 
fon, /how me a penny, the ſequel evinces that it was of no import- 
ance what the value of the money was; the argument is affected ſolely 
by the figure and inſcription on it. And, if in no other place of the 
Goſpels the value of that coin had affected the ſenſe more than it does 
here, it might have been rendered by the general phraſe piece of 
money. Now let us ſee how Le Cene's method does with thoſe two 
examples. In the firſt he would ſay, Neither do men light a candle 
to put it under a meaſure which contains about a pint leſs than a peck. 
Or, according to the manner which he ſometimes adopts, containing 
ſuch a preciſe number of eggs (I do not recollect how many); would 
not this particularity in fixing the capacity of the meaſure, but 
too manifeſtly convey the inſinuation that there would be nothing 
ſtrange or improper in men's putting a lighted candle under any other 


meaſure larger or ſmaller than that whereof the capacity is, as a 


497 Matth. v. 15. Luke, xx. 24. 
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matter of principal moment, ſo nicely aſcertained ? A ſtrange way 
this of rendering Scripture perſpicuous ! 


Nor does it anſwer better in coins than in meaſures. When our 
Lord ſaid, Exideigære por dyvapov, the very words imply that it was a 
ſingle piece he wanted to ſee; and what follows ſupplies us with the 
reaſon, But how does this ſuit Le Cene's mode of reduction? Show 
me ſeven pence halfpenny. Have we any ſuch piece? The very de- 
mand muſt, to an Engliſh reader, appear capricious, and the money 
aſked could not be preſented otherwiſe than in different pieces, if not 
in different kinds. It is added, Whoſe image and ſuperſcription bath 
it? Is this a queſtion which any man would put, Whoſe image and 
ſuperſeription hath ſeven pence halfþenny ? But there may have been 
formerly ſeven pence halfpenny pieces, though we have none now.“ 
Be it ſo, Still, as it is unſuitable to have the head and inſcription of 
a Roman emperor on what muſt, from the denomination, be under- 
ſtood to be Britiſh coin, they ought, for the ſake of conſiſtency, and for 
making the transformation of the money complete, to render the 
reply to the aforeſaid queſtion, George's inſtead of Ceſar's. If this 
be not tranſlating into Engliſh, it is perhaps ſuperior; it is what 
ſome moderns call Engli/hing, making Engliſh, or doing into Engliſh; 
for all theſe expreſſions are uſed. Poems done in this manner are 
ſometimes more humbly termed imitations. 


( 7. I OBSERVED a third caſe that occurs in the Goſpels with reſpect 

to money and meaſures, which is when the value of the coin, or the 
capacity of the meaſure mentioned, does not, but the comparative 
| value of the articles ſpecified, does, affect the ſenſe. Of this kind 
| ſome of our Lord's parables furniſh us with excellent examples. 
[ Such is the parable of the pounds“. I ſhall here give as much of it 


ö | as is necellary for my preſent purpoſe, firſt in the vulgar tranſlation, 


99 Luke, xix. 13, &c. 
then 
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then in Le Cene's manner. 13. He called his ten ſervants, and de- 
livered them ten pounds, and ſaid unto them, Occupy till I come. 
16. The firſt came, ſaying, Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds, 
and he ſaid unto him, Well, thou good ſervant : becauſe thou haſt been 
faithful in a very little, have thou authority over ten cities. And the 
ſecond came, ſaying, Lord, thy pound hath gained five pounds, And 
he ſaid likewiſe to him, Be thou alſo over five cities, Nothing can be 
more manifeſt than that it is of no conſequence to the meaning and 
deſign of this brief narration, what the value of the pound was, great 
or little. Let it ſuffice that it here repreſents the whole of what we 
receive from our Creator to be laid out in his ſervice. In the accounts 
returned by the ſervants, we ſee the different improvements which 
different men make of the gifts of heaven; and in the recompences 
beſtowed, we have their proportional rewards. But theſe depend 
entirely on the numbers mentioned, and are the ſame, whatever be 
the value of the money. I ſhall now, in reducing them to our 
ſtandard, follow the rates aſſigned on the margin of the Engliſh 
Bible. Ducats, ſo often mentioned by Le Cene, are no better known 
to the generality of our people than talents or minæ are. Whether 
the rate of converſion I have adopted be juſt or not, is of no conſe- 
quence. [I ſhall therefore take it for granted that it is juſt. The 
different opinions of the comparative value of their money and ours, 
nowiſe affect the argument. The objections are againſt the reduction 


from the one ſpecies to the other, not againſt the rule of reducing. 


The foregoing verſes ſo rendered will run thus: He called his ten 
ſervants, and delivered them thirty-one pounds five ſhillings ſterling, and 
ſaid, Occupy till I come. The firſt came, ſaying, Lord, thy three pounds 
two ſhillings and ſixpence, have gained thirty-one pounds five ſhillings ; 
and he ſaid to him, Well, thou good ſervant, becauſe thou haſt been 
faithful in a very little, have thou authority over ten cities, And the 


ſecond came, ſaying, Lord, thy three pounds two ſhillings and ſixpence, 
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have gained fifteen pounds twelve ſhillings and fixpence. And he ſaid 
likewiſe to him, Be thou alſo over five cities. In regard to the parable 
of the talents **" 
particular, I ſhall therefore give only part of one verſe thus ex- 
preſſed in the common verſion. To one he gave five talents, to an- 


„it is needleſs, after the ſpecimen now given, to be 


other two, and to another one; which, in Le Cene's manner, would 
be, To one he gave nine hundred thirly-ſeven pounds ten ſhillings ſter- 
ling. To another three hundred ſeventy-five pounds. And to another 
one hundred eigbiygſeven pounds ten ſhillings. In both examples, 
what 1s of real importance, the comparative degrees of improvement 
and proportional rewards, which in the original, and in the common 
verſion, are diſcovered at a glance, are, if not loſt, ſo much obſcured 
by the complicated terms employed in the verſion, that it requires an 
arithmetical operation to diſcover them. In the example of the king 
who called his ſervants to account“, this manner is, if poſſible, fill 
more awkward, by reaſon of the largeneſs of the ſums. One of them 
is repreſented as owing to the king one million eight hundred 
ſeventy-five thouſand pounds, and his fellow-ſervant as indebted to 
him three pounds two ſhillings and ſixpence. There is ſome im- 


portance in the comparative value of the denarius and the talent, as 
it appears evidently one purpoſe of our Lord in this parable, to ſhow 
how inſignificant the greateſt claims we can make on our fellow- 
creatures, are, compared with thoſe which divine juſtice can make 
vn us. And though this be ſtrongly marked when the two ſums are 
reduced to one denomination, this advantage does not counterbalance 
the badneſs of the expreſſion ſo groſsly unnatural, unſcriptural, and, 
in every ſenſe, improper. In conveying religious and moral inſtruc- 
tion, to embarraſs a reader or hearer with fractions and complex 
numbers, is in a ſpirit and manner completely the reverſe of our 
Lord's. 


300 Matth. xxv. 14. 59! Matth. xviii. 23. 
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$ 8. I wILL not further try the patience of my readers with what 
has been propoſed in the {ame taſte, with reſpect to the meaſures, both 
liquid and dry, mentioned in Scripture, in the exhibition of their 
reſpective capacities by the number of eggs they could contain, I 
am afraid I have deſcended into too many particulars already, and 
ſhall therefore only add in general that, in this way, the beautiful 
and perſpicuous ſimplicity of holy writ, is exchanged for a frivolous 


minuteneſs, which deſcends to the loweſt denomination of parts, 


more in the ſtyle of a penurious money-broker, than in that of a 
judicious moraliſt, not to ſay, a divine teacher. Perſpicuity is there- 
fore injured, not promoted by it, and to thoſe important leſſons, an 
appearance, or rather a diſguiſe, is given, which ſeems calculated to 
ruin their effect. That author has never reflected on what I think 


ſufficiently obvious, that when a piece of money is named, the name 
is underſtood to denote ſomething more than the weight of the ſilver 
or the gold. In the earlieſt ages, when it was only by weight that 
the money of the ſame metal was diſtinguiſhed, if the weight was 
the ſame, or nearly ſo, the names uſed in different languages ſerved 
equally well. It was therefore both natural and proper in the Seventy 
to render the Hebrew 129 checher, in Greek ra>avroy, and D be- 
fel, did u,. For the Alexandrian 9gpaxua, which was double the 
Attic referred to in the New Teſtament, was half an ounce, But 
though ſuch terms might, with propriety, be uſed promiſcuouſly, 
when the different denominations of money expreſſed ſolely their 
different weights, as was the caſe in the earlier ages of the Jewiſh 
commonwealth, it is not ſo now. The name ſignifies a coin of a 
particular form and ſize, ſtamp and inſcription. The Hebrew. helel, 
the Greek later, and the Britiſh half-crown, being each about half 
an ounce of ſilver, are nearly equivalent. But the names are not 


ſynonymous. If one had promiſed to ſhow you a ftater, or a /heke!, 
would 
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would you think, he had diſcharged his promiſe by producing half-a- 


crown 2 


$9. WorDs therefore which are by uſe excluſively appropriated 
to the coins and meaſures of modern nations, can never be uſed with 
propriety in the tranſlation of an ancient author, I have mentioned 
three ways which a tranſlator may take, and pointed out the dif- 
ferent circumſtances by which the preference among thoſe methods 
may, in any inſtance, be determined. When the ſenſe of the paſſage 
does, in any degree, depend on the value of the coin, or the capacity 
of the meaſure, the original term ought to be retained, and if need- 
ful explained, in a note. This is the way conſtantly uſed in the 
tranſlation of books where mention is made of foreign coins or 
meaſures. What is more common than to find mention made in 
ſuch works of Dutch gui/ders, French livres, or Portugueſe moidores? 
I acknowledge, at the ſame time, the inconveniency of loading a 
verſion of Scripture with ſtrange and uncouth names. But ſtill this 
1s preferable to expreſſions which, how ſmooth ſoever they be, do, in 
any reſpect, miſrepreſent the author, and miſlead the reader. Our 
ears are accuſtomed to the foreign names which are found in the 
common verſion of the Old Teſtament, ſuch as /hekel, bath, ephab: 
though where the ſame coins and meaſures are evidently. ſpoken of 
in the New, our tranſlators have not liked to introduce them, and have 


ſometimes, leſs properly, employed modern names which do not cor- 
reſpond in meaning. 


§ 10. Wr have, beſides, in the New Teſtament, the names of ſome 
Greek and Roman coins and meaſures not mentioned in the Old. 
Now, where the words are the ſame, or in common uſe coincident 
with thoſe uſed by the Seventy in tranſlating the Hebrew names 
above mentioned, I have thought it better to retain the Hebrew 
words, 
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words, to which our ears arc familiarized by the tranſlation of the Old, 
than to adopt new terms for expreſſing the ſame things. We ought 
not ſurely to make an apparent difference by means of the language, 
where we have reaſon to believe that the things meant were the 
ſame. When the word, therefore, in the New Teſtament, is tlic 
name of either meaſure or coin peculiar to Greeks or Romans, it 
ought to be retained ; but when it is merely the term by which a He- 
brew word, occurring in the Old Teſtament, has ſometimes been 
rendered by the Seventy; the Hebrew name, to which the common 
verſion of the Old Teſtament has accuſtomed us, ought to be pre- 
ferred. For this reaſon I have, in ſuch caſes, employed them in the 
verſion of the Goſpels. Agyupiov I have rendered /betel, when uſed 
for money. This was the ſtandard coin of the Jews; and when the 
Hebrew word for /e r occurs in a plural ſigniſication, as muſt be 
the caſe when joined with a numeral adjective, it is evidently this 
that is meant. It is commonly in the Septuagint rendered apyuprie, 
and in one place, in the common tranſlation, falverlings **, In He- 
brew DD cheſeph and PW ſbelel, are often uſed indiſeriminately, 
and both are ſometimes rendered by the fame Greek word. Though 
talent is not a word of Hebrew extraction, the Greek Teazvrov is ſa 
conſtantly employed by the Seventy in rendering the Hebrew 55 
checher, and is ſo perfectly familiar to us, as the name of an ancient 
coin of the higheſt value, that there can be no doubt of the pro- 
priety of retaining it. As to the word pound, in Greek wvz, and 
in Hebrew dad maneh, as the ſenſe of the only paſſage wherein it 
occurs in the Goſpel, could hardly, in any degree, be ſaid to depend 
on the value of the coin mentioned, I have allo thought proper to 
retain the name which had been employed by the Engliſh tranſlators. 
Though pound is the name of a particular denomination of our 
own money, we all know that it admits alſo an indefinite application 


59%? Iſaiah, vii. 23. 
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to that of other nations. This is ſo well underſtood, that where 
there is any riſk of miſtaking, we diſtinguiſh our own by the addi- 
tion of Herling. The Greek word and the Engliſh are alſo analo- 
gous in this reſpect, that they are names both of money and of 
weight. Both alſo admit ſome latitude, in the application to the 


monies and - weights of different countries, whoſe ſtandards do not 
entirely coincide. 


In regard to ſome other words, though penny is often uſed inde- 
finitely, the common meaning differs ſo much from that of Jap in 
Scripture, and the plural perce is ſo rarely uſed with that latitude, 
that I thought it better to retain the Latin word. I have reſerved 
the word penny as a more proper tranſlation of aooapo, between 
which and a penny flerling, the difference in value is inconſiderable. 
This naturally determined me to render zoJpavrn; farthing ; for xodpe]n; 
(that is, gquadrans ) is originally a Latin word, as well as dap. They 
correſpond in etymology as well as in value. By this I have avoided a 
double impropriety into which our tranſlators have fallen. Firſt, by 
rendering 0yvzpiov a Penny, and erorapu a farthing, they make us 
conſider the latter as a fourth part of the former, whereas it was but 
one-tenth. Again, by rendering «oo apo and xogguvrny; by the ſame 
word, they repreſent thoſe names as ſynonymous which belong to 
coins of very different value. In tranſlating Ae, I have retained 


the word mite, which is become proverbial for the loweſt denomina- 
tion of money. 


$ 11. As to meaſures, wherever the knowledge of the capacity 
was of no uſe for throwing light on the paſſage, I have judged it 


always ſufficient to employ ſome general term, as meaſure, barrel, 
&c. Of this kind is the parable of the unjuſt ſteward. The degree 
of his villany is ſufficiently diſcovered by the numbers. But where 
it is the expreſs view of the writer to communicate ſome no- 

tion 
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tion of the ſize and capacity, as in the account given of the water- 
pots at the marriage in Cana, or wherever ſuch knowledge is of im- 
portance to the ſenſe, thoſe general words ought not to be uſed. 
Such are the reaſons for the manner which I have adopted in this 
work, in regard to money and meaſures. There is no rule that can 
be followed which is not attended with ſome inconveniencies. Whe- 
ther the plan here laid down be attended with the feweſt, the judi- 
cious and candid reader will judge. 


PART I 
Rites, Feſtivals, and Seas. 


T HE ſecond claſs of words to which it is not always poſſible to 
find in another language, equivalent terms, is the names of rites, 
feſtivals, and ſects, religious, political, or philoſophical. Of all 
words the names of ſects come the neareſt to the condition of proper 
names, and are almoſt always conſidered as not admitting a tranſla- 
tion into the language of thoſe who are unacquainted with the lect. 
This holds equally of modern, as of ancient, ſeats. There are no 
words in other languages anſwering to the Engliſh terms wwhig and 
tory, or to the names of the Italian and German parties called guelph 
and ghibelin, It is exactly the ſame with philoſophical ſects, as 
magian, ſtoic, peripatetic, epicurean ; and with the religious ſects 
among the Jews, phariſee, ſadducee, cfſene, karaite, Yet even this 
rule is not without exception. When the ſect has been denominated 
from ſome common epithet or appellative thought to be particularly 
applicable to the party, the tranſlation of the epithet or appellative, 
Vol. I. Z 2 8 ſer ves 
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ſerves in other languages as a name to the ſet. Thus thoſe who are 
called by the Greeks Teooapsouaidmarira, from their celebrating 
Eaſter on the fourteenth day of the month, were, by the Romans, 
called quartadecimani, which is a tranſlation of the word into Latin, 
In like manner our guakers are called in French trembleurs. Yet in 
this their authors are not uniform; they ſometimes adopt the Engliſh 
word. In regard to the ſets mentioned in the New Teſtament, I do 
not know that there has been any difference among tranſlators. The 
ancient names ſeem to be adopted by all. 


$ 2. As to rites and feſtivals, which, being nearly related, may 
be conſidered together, the caſe is ſomewhat different. The original 
word, when expreſſive of the principal action in the rite, or in the 
celebration of the feſtival, is ſometimes tranſlated, and ſometimes 
retained. In theſe it is proper to follow the uſage of the language, 
even although the diſtinctions made may originally have been capri- 
cious. In ſeveral modern languages we have, in what regards Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian rites, generally followed the uſage of the. old Latin 
verſion, though the authors of that verſion have not been entirely 
uniform in their method. Some words they have transferred from 
the original into their language ; others they have tranſlated. But it 
would not always be eaſy to find their reaſon for making this dif- 
ference. Thus the word Tepmropy they have tranſlated circumciſio, 
which exactly correſponds in etymology ; but the word Pamricu⁰ 
they have retained, changing only the letters from Greek to Roman. 
Yet the latter was juſt as ſuſceptible of a literal verſion into Latin as 
the former. Immetſio, tinfio, anſwers as exactly in the one caſe, as 
circumciſio in the other. And if it be ſaid of thoſe words, that they 
do not reſt on claſſical authority, the ſame is true alſo of this. Ety- 


mology, and the uſage of eccleſiaſtic authors, are all that can be 
pleaded, | 


Now, 
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Now, the uſe with reſpect to the names adopted in the Vulgate, has 
commonly been imitated, or rather implicitly followed, through the 
weſtern parts of Europe. We have deſerted the Greek names where 
the Latins have deſerted them, and have adopted them where the 
Latins have adopted them. Hence we ſay circumciſion, and not peri- 
tomy; and we do not ſay immerſion, but baptiſm. Yet when the 
language furniſhes us with materials for a verſion ſo exact and ana- 
logical, ſuch a verſion conveys the ſenſe more perſpicuouſly than a 
foreign name. For this reaſon, I ſhould: think the word zmmer/ior 
(which, though of Latin origin, is an Engliſh noun, regularly formed 
from the verb 7o immer/e ), a better Engliſh name than Sin, were we 
now at liberty to make a choice. But we are not. The latter term 
has been introduced, and has obtained the univerſal ſuffrage : and 
though to us not ſo expreſſive of the action; yet, as it conveys no- 
thing falſe, or unſuitable to the primitive idea, it has acquired a right 
by preſcription, and is conſequently entitled to the preference. 

1 

$3. Is Alb that, in the names of rites or ſacred ceremonies, we have 
commonly followed the Vulgate. In ſome inſtances, however, we 
have not. The great Jewiſh ceremony, in commemoration of 
their deliverance from Egypt, is called in the New Teſtament T«o yz, 
the ſacred penmen having adopted the term that had been uſed by the 
Seventy, which is not a Greek word, but the Hebrew, or rather the 
Chaldaic, name in Greek letters. The Vulgate has retained paſcha, 
transferring it into the Latin character. The words in Greek and 
Latin have no meaning but as the name of this rite. In Englith the 
word has not been transferred, but tranſlated pafover, anſwering in 
our language to the import of the original Hebrew. CZxyyoryyia, [cc 
- noßegia, in the Goſpel of John **, is retained by the Vulgate, and with 
I us tranſlated the feaſt of tabernacles. It would have been fill nearer 
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the original Hebrew, and more conformable to the Jewiſh practice, to 
have called it the feaft of booths. But the other appellation has ob- 
tained the preference. 'The Latins have retained the Greek name 
azyma, which we render, properly enough, anleavened bread. But the 
words jubilee, ſabbath, purim, and ſome others, run through moſt 
languages. 


$ 4. THERE is a conveniency in tranſlating, rather than tranſplant- 
ing, the original term, if the word choſen be appoſite, as it more 
clearly conveys the import, than an exotic word, that has no origi- 
nal meaning or etymology in the language. This appears never in 
a ſtronger light than when the reaſon of the name happens to be 
aſſigned by the ſacred author. I ſhall give, for inſtance, that He- 
brew appellative, which I but juſt now obſerved, that both the 
Seventy and the Vulgate have retained in their verſions, and 
which the Engliſh interpreters have tranſlated. The word is, paſcha, 
paſſo ver. In the explanation which the people are commanded to 
give of this ſervice to their children, when they ſhall enquire con- 
cerning it, the reaſon of the name is aſſigned ** : Ve ſhall ſay, It is the 
facrifice of the Lord's PASSOVER, who PASSED OVER the houſes of the 
children. of Iſrael in Egypt, when be ſmote the Egyptians. Now, this 
reaſon appears as clearly in the Engliſh verſion, which is literal, as 
in the original Hebrew ; but it is loſt in the verſion of the Seventy, 
who render it thus: Ege:re. Ougiz To IIAEXA Turo Kg, ws EXKE= 
HATE raus 0185 ron Uiwy Iran) EU ArYUTTWw, 1K. EMATHAZE H ALYUTTIE;: 
Here, as the words Ter x and eoximaoe have no affinity, it is impoſ- 
fible to diſcover the reaſon of the name. The authors of the Vul- 
gate, who form the word pha/e, in the Old Teſtament, more cloſely 
after the Hebrew (though they call it pa/cha in the New), have 
thought proper, in turning that paſſage, to drop the name they had 


9 Exodus, xii. 27, 


adopted, 
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adopted, and tranſlate the word /ran/itus, that the alluſion might not 
be loſt. Dicetis, vichima TRANSITUS Domini eft, quando TRANSIVIT 


ſuper domos filiorum Iſrael in /Egypto, percutiens A:gyptios. 

This manner is ſometimes neceſſary, for giving a juſt notion of 
the ſenſe, But it is ſtill better when the uſual name, in the lan- 
guage of the verſion, as happens in the Engliſh, preſerves the ana- 
logy, and renders the change unneceſſary. In proper names, it is 
generally impoſſible to preſerve the alluſion in a verſion. In ſuch 
caſes, the natural reſource is the margin. The occaſion is not fo 
frequent in appellatives, but it occurs ſometimes. It is ſaid, by 
Adam, of the woman“, ſoon aſter her formation, She /hall be called 
WOMAN, becauſe ſhe was formed out of MAN. Here the affinity of 
the names, woman and man, 1s preſerved, without doing violence 
to the language. But, in ſome verſions, the affinity diſappears alto- 
gether, and, in others, is effected by aſſigning a name which, if it 
may be uſed at all, cannot, with propriety, be given to the ſex in 
general. It is loſt in the Septuagint. Auru xaq9ycera INH, ors 
er ru ANAPOLE bre E Jn avry, Not the ſhadow of a reaſon ap- 
pears in what is here aſſigned as the reaſon. The ſounds ywy and 
ev90; have no affinity. The ſame may be ſaid of ulier and vir in 
Caſtalio's Latin. Hæc vocabitur MULIER, quia ſumpta de VIRO eff. 
Other Latin interpreters have, for the ſake of that reſemblance in 
the words, on which the meaning of the expreſſion depends, choſen 
to ſacrifice a little of their latinity. The Vulgate, and Leo de Juda, 
have, Hæc vocabitur VIRAGO, quia ſumpta de VIRO gt. Junius, Le 
Clerc, and Houbigant, uſe the word vira, upon the authority of 
Feſtus. Neither of the words is good in this application; but not 
worſe than ave; e avdzo;, uſed by Symmachus for the ſame pur- 
poſe. Much in the ſame taſte are Luther's mænnin, the homay}e of the 
Geneva French, and the uma of Diodati's Italian. 


305 Gen. ii. 23. 
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FARK Ih 


Dreſs, Fudicatories, and Offices, 


J SHALL now proceed to the third general claſs of words, not 

capable of being tranſlated, with exactneſs, into the language of 
a people whoſe cuſtoms are not in a great meaſure conformable to 
the cuſtoms of thoſe amongſt whom ſuch words have ariſen. This 
claſs comprehends names relating to dreſs, peculiar modes, judica- 
tories, and offices. In regard to garments, it is well known, that 
the uſages of the ancients, particularly the Orientals, differed con- 
ſiderably from thoſe of modern Europeans. And though I am by 
no means of opinion, that it is neceſſary, in a tranſlation, to convey 
an idea of the exact form of their dreſs, when nothing in the piece 
tranſlated appears to depend on that circumſtance, I am ever for 
avoiding that which would poſitively convey a falſe notion in this or 
any other reſpect. Often, from that which may be thought a trivial 
deviation from truth, there will reſult inconveniences, of which one 
at firſt is not aware, but which, nevertheleſs, may produce in the 
mind of the attentive reader, unacquainted with the original, objec- 
tions that affect the credibility of the narration. A general name, 
therefore, like clothes, raiment, is ſufficient, when nothing depends 
on the form, in like manner as à pzece of money, a corn meaſure, will 
anſwer, when no light, for underſtanding the ſcope of the place, 
can be derived from the value of the one or the capacity of the 
other. Where ſome diſtinction, however, ſeems to have been in- 
tended in the paſlage, there is a neceſſity for uſing names more de- 
finitive. It is not often neceſſary, for naming the parts of drels, to 
retain the terms of a dead language. The Engliſh tranſlators have 
never done it, as far as I remember, except in naming that part 


of 
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of the ſacerdotal veſtments, called he ephod, for which it would be 


impoſſible to find an appoſite term in any European tongue. Phy- 
laferics, too, will perhaps be accounted an exception. | 


C 2. Bur, though it is rarely neceſſary to adopt the ancient or 
foreign names of garments, it may not be always proper to employ 
thoſe terms for expreſſing them, which are appropriated to particular 
pieces of the modern European habit. The word coat anſwers well 
enough as a name for the under garment, in Greek y:Twv. Cloak, 
by which our tranſlators in the New Teſtament commonly render 
uri, the name for the upper garment, I do not ſo much approve, 
My reaſons are theſe: Firſt, cloak is not the term that they have 
uſed in the Old Teſtament for that veſtment ; though we have no 
reaſon to believe that there was auy change in the Jewiſh faſhions in 
this particular. It is well known, that the modes, reſpecting dreſs, 
are not, nor ever were, in Aſia, as at preſent they are in Europe, 
variable and fluQuating. The Orientals are as remarkable for con- 
ſtancy in this particular, as we are for the contrary. Now, though 
the Hebrew words, anſwering to x70, are frequent in the Old 
Teſtament, and the Greek word itſelf in the tranſlation of the Se— 
venty, the word c/oak has never been admitted by our tranſlators into 
the verſion of the Old Teſtament, except once in Iſaiah **, where it 
is uſed only as a ſimile. Wherever they have thought proper to 
diſtinguiſh the upper garment from that worn cloſe to the body, they 
have named it the mantle. See the places marked in the margin *”, 
But theſe are not all the places in which the original word might have 
been ſo rendered. Sometimes, indeed, it means garments in ge- 
neral, and in the plural, eſpecially, ſigniſies c/9/bes, Now, though 
the difference of a name employed in the verſion of the Old Teſta— 

zes Iſaiah, lix, 17. 597 Judges, iv. 18, 1 Sam. xxvili. 14. 1 Kings, xix. 13. 19. 
2 Kings, ii. 8. 13, 14. Ezra, ix. 3. 5. Job, i. 20. Job, ii, 12. Pſal. cix. 29. 
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ment may be thought too ſlight a circumſtance for founding an ar- 
gument upon, in regard to the manner of tranſlating the New, I 
cannot help thinking that, even if the words mantle and cloak were 
equally proper, we ought not, by an unneceſlary change, without 
any reaſon, to give ground to imagine, that there had been, in this ar- 
ticle, any alteration in the Jewiſh cuſtoms. 


Secondly, I am the more averſe to introduce, in the New Teſta- 
ment, a change of the name that had been uſed in the Old, as it is 
evident that, in Judea, they placed ſome ſhare of religion in retain- 
ing their ancient garb. They did not think themſelves at liberty to 
depart from the cuſtoms of their anceſtors in this point. As their 
law had regulated ſome particulars in relation to their habit, they 
looked upon the form as intended for diſtinguiſhing them from the 
heathen, and conſequently as ſacred ** : the knots of ſtrings which 
they were appointed to put upon the four corners or wings, as they 
called them, did not ſuit any other form of outer garment, than that 
to which they had been always accuſtomed. 

Thirdly, the word mantle comes nearer a juſt repreſentation of the 
looſe veſture worn by the Hebrews, than c/oa#, or any other term, 
which refers us to ſomething particular in the make. Whereas their 
$4740) Was an oblong piece of cloth, ſquare at the corners, in ſhape 

' reſembling more the p of a Scotch Highlander, than either the 
Greek pallium or the Roman 7oga. This mantle, it would appear, 
on ordinary occaſions, they threw looſely about them; and, when 
employed in any fort of work in which it might encumber them, 
laid aſide altogether. To this, doubtleſs, our Lord refers, in that 
expreſſion ***, Let not him who ſhall be in the field, return home 10 

{ 8 fetch his mantle, When ſetting out on a journey, or entering on 

Þ any buſineſs, compatible with the uſe of this garment, they tucked 

| | it up with a girdle, that it might not incommode them. Hence, 
| 


$23 Numb. xv. 38, 39. Deut. xxii. 12. 599 Mark, xlii. 16. | 
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the ſimilitude of having their /ozns girt, to expreſs alertneſs, and ha- 
bitual preparation for the diſcharge of duty. I know not why thoſe 
who have been ſo inclinable, in ſome other articles, to give a mo- 
dern caſt to the manners of thoſe ancients, have not modernized 
them in this alſo, and transformed girding their loins, a very an- 
tique phraſe, into buttoning their waiſtcoats, This freedom would 
not be ſo great, as the reduction of their money and meaſures above 
conſidered. It would not even be greater than giving them candles 
for lamps, and making them fit at their meals, inſtead of reclining 
on couches, In regard to this laſt mode, I propoſe to conſider it im- 
mediately. 


$ 3. Or all their cuſtoms they were not ſo tenacious, as of what 
regarded the form of their clothes. In things which were not con- 
ceived to be connected with religion, and about which neither the 
law, nor tradition, had made any regulation, they did not heſitate to 
conform themſelves to the manners of thoſe under whoſe power they 
had fallen. A remarkable inſtance of this appears, in their adopting 
the mode of the Greeks and Romans, in lying on couches at their 
meals. In the Old Teſtament times, the practice of fitting on ſuch 
occaſions, appears to have been univerſal. It is juſtly remarked by 
Philo“, that Joſeph © made his brethren ſit down according to their 
ages; for men were not then accuſtomed to lie on beds at enter- 
% tainments.” The words, in the Septuagint“, are «za20av e 
Tio» avrTs; in the Engliſh tranſlation, They /at before him; both lite- 
rally from the Hebrew. In like manner“, ««a9oav de See gov, 
they ſat down to cat bread; and“, exaJiow o Macs Oayev ua muy, 
the people ſat down to cat and drink. But it were endleſs to enu- 
merate all the examples. Suffice it to obſerve, that this is as uni- 


guy "BEn; 9. Terr af ouTo; XATX TH; BN * di- 31 Gen. xliii. 33 
Gola, NN Tay cn; wn wy & T TOUPUTUTINAE OUS 312 Gen. xxxvii. 25 
OK Xx Ne XV parVwye Lib. de Joſepho, 513 Exod. XXXII. 6. 
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formly employed to expreſs the poſture at table in the Old Teſta- 
ment, as avaxawew, or ſome ſynonymous term, is employed, for the 
ſame purpoſe, in the New. The Hebrew word is equally unequivo- 
cal with the Greek. It is always 28 zaſhab, to kit, never 228 /ha- 
chab, or any other word that imports lying down. 

Some, indeed, have contended, that this manner of eating was 
practiſed among the Jews before the captivity ; and in ſupport of this 
opinion, have produced the paſſage in Samuel“, where Saul is 
ſpoken of as eating on the bed. But the paſſage, when examined, 
makes clearly againſt the opinion for which it has been quoted. 
The hiſtorian's expreſſion is, /at upon the bed, Nor is this, as in the 
New Teſtament, the ſtyle merely of modern tranſlators; it is that of 


the original, as well as of all the ancient tranſlations. The Septu- 


agint ſays exz3,oe, the Vulgate et. Houbigant is the only tranſ- 
lator I know (who, miſled, I ſuppoſe, by the ordinary ſtyle of Latin 
authors), has ſaid decubuit, The Hebrew word is 2: jaſhab, which 
never ſignifies to lie. Now, whether a man on a bed take his re- 
paſt ſitting, after the European manner, with his feet on the floor, 
or after the Turkiſh, with his legs acroſs under him, his poſture dif- 
fers totally from that of the ancient Greeks and Romans, who lay at 
their length, 

The words of the Prophet Amos ** have alſo been thought to 
favour the ſame opinion : Wo to them that lie upon beds of ivory, 
and ftretch themſelves upon their couches, and eat the lambs out of 
the flock, and the calves out of the ftall, that chant to the ſound of the 
viel, &c, Here the Prophet upbraids the people with their ſloth 
and luxury, ſpecifying a few inſtances in their manner of living. 
But nothing is ſaid that implies any other connection among theſe 
inſtances, than that of their being the effects of the ſame cauſe, volup- 
tuouſneſs, We have no more reaſon to connect their eating the lambs 


914 1 Sam. xxviii. 23 | 813 Amos, vi. 4 &C, 
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and the calves with their lying ſtretched on beds of ivory, than we 
have to connect with this poſture, their chanting to the ſound of 
the viol, and anointing themſelves with ointments. 

But in the Apocryphal writings, which are poſterior in compoſi- 
tion to thoſe of the Old Teſtament, and probably poſterior to the 
Macedonian conqueſts, though prior to the books of the New, we 
have the firſt indications of this change of poſture. It is ſaid of 
Judith“ in the common verſion, that her maid laid ſoft ſtins on the 
ground for her over againſt Holofernes, that ſhe might ſit and eat upon 
them, eis To eobiew xaraxavoperny em avrwy, literally, that e might cat 
lying upon them. Again, in Tobit“, avereox rv Payer, not I fat, but 
I lay down to eat. Other examples might be given which render it pro- 
bable that this faſhion was firſt introduced into Judea by the Greeks, 
before the Jews became acquainted with the Romans. A ſure evi- 
dence this, that the Jews were not ſo obſtinately tenacious of every 
national cuſtom, as ſome have repreſented them. It is very remark- 
able that, in our Saviour's time, the change was ſo univerſal in Judea, 
that the very common people always conformed to it. The multi- 
tudes which our Lord twice fed in the deſert, are by all the Evan- 
geliſts repreſented as /y:ng, not /itt:ng, upon the ground. It is ſtrange 
that our tranſlators have here, by miſinterpreting one word, as in- 
variably exhibited them practiſing a cuſtom which they had aban- 
doned, as they had formerly, by the unwarranted and unneceſlary 
change of a name, given ground to think that there was an altera- 
tion in their cuſtoms, when there was none. 


) 4. I KNow it is commonly pleaded in excuſe for ſuch deviations 
from the original, as that whereof I am now ſpeaking, that the po- 
ſture is a circumſtance noway material to the right underſtanding of 
the paſſages wherein it is occaſionally mentioned; that beſides, to us 


316 Judith, xii. 15. 7 Tobit, ii. 1. 
14 2 moderns, 
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moderns, there appears in the expreſſions Hying down to meat, and 
lying themſelves al table, from their repugnancy to our cuſtoms, an 
awkwardneſs which, ſo far from contributing to fix our minds on 
the principal ſcope of the author, would divert our attention from it. 
In anſwer to the firſt of theſe objections, I admit that it is ſometimes, 
not always, as will ſoon be ſhown, of no conſequence to the import 
of a paſſage, whether a mere circumſtance, which is but occaſionally 
mentioned, and on which the inſtruction conveyed in the ſtory does 
not depend, be rightly apprehended or not. 'The two miracles of the 
loaves and fiſhes are to all valuable purpoſes the ſame, whether the 
people partook of their repaſt fitting or lying. The like may be ſaid 
of the greater part of ſuch narratives. For this reaſon I do not except 
againſt a general expreſſion, as, placed themſelves at table, where a 
literal verſion would be attended with the inconvenience of appearing 
unnatural : but I could never approve, for the ſake of elegance or 
ſimplicity, a verſion which, in effect, miſrepreſents the original; or, 
in other words, from which one may fairly deduce inferences that 
are not conformable to fact. In regard to the other exception, I can- 
not help obſerving, that it is only becauſe the exprefſion Hing at 
meat is unuſual, that it appears awkward. If the firſt tranſlators of 
the Bible into Engliſh had thought fit, in this inſtance, to keep cloſe 
to the original, the phraſes would not now have ſounded awkwardly. 
But it muſt be owned that no tranſlators enjoy at preſent equal ad- 
vantages with thoſe who had, in a manner, the forming of our lan- 
guage in regard to things ſacred. Their verſions, by being widely 
diſperſed, would ſoon give a currency to the terms uſed in them, 
which there was then no contrary uſe to counterbalance. And this 


is the reaſon why many things which might have been better rendered 
then, cannot now ſo well be altered. 


$ 5. Bur to ſhow that even ſuch errors in tranſlating, however 
trivial they may appear, are ſometimes highly injurious to the ſenſe, 
I 2 and 
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and render a plain ſtory not only incredible but abſurd, I muſt en- 
treat the reader's attention to the following paſſage, as it runs in the 
common verſion ** : One of the Phariſees defired Feſus that he would 
eat with him; and he went into the Phariſce's houſe, and ſat down to 
meat, And behold a woman in the city, which was a ſinner, when ſhe 
knew that Feſus ſat at meat in the Phariſee's houſe, brought an alabaſter 
box of ointment, and flood at his feet behind him weeping, and began to 
waſh his feet with tears, and aid wipe them with the hairs of her 
head, and kiſſed his feet, and anointed them with the ointment, Now 
a reader of any judgment will need to reflect but a moment to diſ- 
cover, that what is here told is impoſſible. If Jeſus and others were 
in our manner ſitting together at meat, the woman could not be behind 
them, when doing what is here recorded. She muſt in that caſe, on the 
contrary, have been under the table. The chairs, on which the gueſts 
were ſeated, would have effectually precluded acceſs from behind. 
It is ſaid alfo that ſhe ſtood, while ſhe bathed his feet with tears, 
wiped them with the hairs of her head, anointed and kiſſed them. 
Another manifeſt abſurdity. On the ſuppoſition of their ſitting, ſhe 
muſt have been at leaſt kneeling, if not lying on the floor. Theſe 
inconliſtencies inſtantly diſappear, when the Evangeliſt is allowed to 
ſpeak for himſelf, who, inſtead of ſaying that Jeu, /at down, fays 
expreſsly that he lay down, av) And to prevent, if poſſible, a 
circumſtance being miſtaken or overlooked, on which the practica- 
bility of the thing depended, he repeats it by a ſynonymous term in 
the very next verſe. *©* When ſhe knew that Jeſus lay at table,” 
evecura, The knowledge of their manner at meals makes every 
thing in this ſtory level to an ordinary capacity. 


y 6. AT their feaſts, matters were commonly ordered thus : 
Three couches were ſet in the form of the Greek letter 11, the table 


3'3 Luke, vii. 36, 37, 38. 
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was placed in the middle, the lower end whereof was left open, to 
give acceſs to the ſervants, for ſetting and removing the diſhes, and 
ſerving the gueſts. The other three des were incloſed by the 
couches, whence it got the name of triclinium. 'The middle couch, 
which lay along the upper end of the table, and was therefore ac- 
counted the moſt honourable place, and that which the Phariſees are 
ſaid particularly to have affected, was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
TowrozMuoin *'*, The perſon intruſted with the direction of the en- 
tertainment was called apyremave; *', The gueſts lay with their 
feet backwards, obliquely, acroſs the couches, which were covered, 
for their better accommodation, with ſuch ſort of cloth, or tapeſtry, 
as ſuited the quality of the entertainer. As it was neceſſary, for the 
conveniency of eating, that the couches ſhould be ſomewhat higher 
than the table, the gueſts have probably been raiſed by them three 
feet, and upwards, from the floor. When theſe particulars are taken 
into conſideration, every circumſtance of the ſtory becomes perfectly 
conſiſtent and intelligible. This alſo removes the difficulty there is 
in the account given, by John“, of the paſchal ſupper, where Jeſus 
being ſet, as our tranſlators render it, at table, one of his diſciples 
is ſaid, in one verſe, to have been leaning on his boſom, and in an- 
other, to have been lying on his breaſt. Though theſe attitudes are 
hardly compatible with our mode of ſitting at meals, they were na- 
turally conſequent upon theirs. As they lay forwards, in a direction 
ſomewhat oblique, feeding themſelves with their right hand, and 
leaning on their left arm ; they no ſooner intermitted, and reclined 
a little, than the head of each came cloſe to the breaſt of him who 
was next on the left. Now, a circumſtance (however frivolous in 
itſelf) cannot be deemed of no conſequence, which ſerves to throw 


light upon the ſacred pages, and ſolve difficulties, otherwiſe inextri- 
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cable. This caſe, though not properly requiring the uſe of any an- 
cient or foreign name, I could not help conſidering minutely in this 
place, on actount of its affinity with the other topics of which I had 


been treating. 


$7. I SHALL add a few things, on the manner adopted by other 
tranſlators in rendering what relates to this uſage. With regard to the 
Latin verſions, it may naturally be ſuppoſed, that the Vulgate would 
be literal, and conſequently, in this particular, juſt. There was no 
temptation to depart from the letter. It ſuited their cuſtoms at that 
period, as well as the idiom of their language. And though it did 
not ſuit the cuſtoms of the times of modern Latin interpreters, they 
could have no motive, in this article, to deſert the manner of the 
ancient tranſlator, expreſſed in a phraſeology which both Latin and 
Greek claſſics had rendered familiar. As to the tranſlations into 
modern tongues, Luther appears to have been the firſt who, in his 
tranſlation into German, has, in this particular, forced the Evange- 
liſts into a conformity with modern faſhions. The French tranſlator, 
Olivetan, has avoided the falſe tranſlation of /itting for lying, and 
alſo the apparent awkwardneſs of a literal verſion. In the paſlage 
from Luke, above quoted, he ſays, Il /e mit a table; and ſpeaking of 
the woman, Laquelle ayant connu qu'il etoit d table, In the miracu- 
lous increaſe of the loaves and the fiſhes in the deſert ***, he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf: I commanda aux troupes de Sarranger par terre. 
Diodati has, in the firſt of theſe paſſages, adopted the ſame method 
with the French tranſlator, ſaying, /# miſe a tavola; and ch'egli era a 
tavola; in the other, he has fallen into the error of our common 
verſion, and ſaid, Fe/u commands alle turbe, che fi metteſſero a ſederc 
in terra, Moſt other French -verſions have taken the ſame method 


522 Matth. xv. 35. 
of 
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of cluding the difficulty. But all the late Engliſh verſions I have 
ſeen, follow implicitly the common tranſlation. 


$ 8. To come now to offices and judicatories: it muſt be acknow. 
ledged that, in theſe, it is not always eaſy to ſay, as was remarked 
in a preceding Diſſertation ***, whether the reſemblances to, or differ- 
ences from, offices and judicatories of our own, ought to induce us 
to retain the original term, or to tranſlate it. But whatever be in 
this, or however the firſt tranſlators ought to have been determined 
in their choice between theſe methods, the matter is not equally 
open to us in this late age as it was to them. The election made by 
©ur predeceſſors, in this department, has eſtabliſhed an uſe which, 
except in ſome particular caſes, it would be dangerous in their ſuc- 
ceſſors to violate ; and which, therefore, unleſs where perſpicuity or 
energy requires an alteration, ought to be followed. For example, 
who could deny, that the Greek terms, ayyeaog, wnooAog, dinfons, 
might not have been as well rendered meſſenger, miſſionary, flanderer, 
as the words iepevg, UTngerny;, aride, are rendered prigſt, miniſter, 
adverſary. In regard to the import of the words, there does not 
appear to me to be a cloſer correſpondence in the laſt mentioned, than 
in the firſt. Beſides, as the firſt are themſelves no other than Greek 
tranſlations of the Hebrew words ow, mov, Nd, fatan, ſhaluch, 
malach, which the Seventy have not judged neceſſary to retain in 
another language, and in this judgment have been followed by the 
writers of the New Teſtament ; they have given the example of tranſ- 
lating, rather than transferring, theſe appellatives into other lan- 
guages ; the laſt name, /atan, being the only one which is ever re- 
tained by them, and that very ſeldom. 
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But the true ſource of the diſtinction that has been made in this 
reſpect by European tranſlators, is not any particular propriety in the 
different caſes, but the example of the old Latin tranſlator. The 


words which he retained with ſuch an alteration in the orthography, 


as adapted them to the genius of the tongue, we alſo retain, and the 
words which he tranſlated, we tranſlate. Becauſe he ſaid, angelus, 
apgſtolus, diabolus, which are not properly Latin words, we ſay, angel, 
aßgſtle, devil, not originally Engliſh. Had he, on the contrary, uſed 
the terms nuncius, legatus, calumniator, we had probably ſubſtituted 
for them, meſſenger, miſſionary, ſlanderer, or ſome terms equivalent. 
For in thoſe caſes wherein the Latin interpreter has not ſcrupled- to 
tranſlate the Greek by Latin words, neither have we ſcrupled to ren- 
der them by Engliſh words. I am, however, far from affirming 
that the interpreters of the Latin church, either in the old Italic, or 
in the preſent Vulgate, have acted from caprice in their choice; 
though I do not always diſcover reaſons of ſuch weight for the diſ- 
tinctions they have made, as ſhould lead us implicitly to follow 
them. 


There is only one example in titles of this ſort, wherein the mo- 
derns have taken the freedom to judge differently. The Greek 
THUKAgTOS, in John's Goſpel, is always retained by the author of the 
Vulgate, who uſes paracletus, but has not been followed by later 
tranſlators. Eraſmus has ſometimes adopted his word, and ſome- 
times ſaid con/olator, and is followed in both, by the tranſlator of 
Zuric. Caſtalio ſays confirmator, and Beza advocatus, Moſt mo- 
dern verſions into Italian, French, and Engliſh, have, in this in- 
ſtance, followed Eraſmus in the import they have given the word in 
preference even to Beza. And of theſe our common verſion is 
one, uſing the word comforter, Nay, ſome French tranſlators 
from the Vulgate have deſerted that verſion, rendering the word 
either conſolateur or avocat, In general, I would pay that deference 
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to the example of the ancient interpreters as to prefer their manner, 
wherever there is not, from perſpicuity, energy, or the general ſcope 
of the diſcourſe, poſitive reaſon to the contrary. Such reaſon, I 
think, we have in regard to the title laſt mentioned“. As to the 
term J:a{oXcg,. I have already conſidered the caſes in which it is not 
proper to render it devi/*', The name arg is ſo much appro- 
priated in the New Teſtament, to a particular claſs of extraordinary 
miniſters, that there are very few caſes, and none that I remember 
in the Goſpels, where either perſpicuity or energy would require | 
change of the term. 


d 9. IT is otherwiſe with the name &yy:3e;, in regard to whick 
there are ſeveral occurrences, where the import of the ſentiment is, 
if not loſt, very much obſcured, becauſe the word in the verſion has 
not the ſame extent of ſignification with that in the original. It was 
obſerved before“, that there is this difference between the import of 
ſuch terms as they occur in their native tongues, whether Hebrew or 
Greek, and as modernized in verſions, that in the former they al- 
ways retain ſomewhat of their primitive ſignification, and beſide indi 
cating a particular being or claſs of beings, they are of the nature of 
appellatives, and mark a ſpecial character, function, or note of dif- 
tinction in ſuch beings; whereas, when latinized or engliſhed, but not 
' tranſlated into Latin or Engliſh, they anſwer ſolely the firſt of thoſe 
uſes, and approach the nature of proper names. Now, where there 
happens to be a manifeſt alluſion in the original, to the primitive and 
ordinary acceptation of the word in that language, that alluſion muſt 
be loſt in a tranflation, where the word is properly not tranſlated, 
and where there is nothing in the ſound that can ſuggeſt the alluſion. 
It is particularly unfortunate if it be in an argument, as the whole 
will be neceſlarily involved in darkneſs. 


324 See the note on John, xiv, 16. $35 Dif. VI. Part I. 5 2, 3, 4. 
% Dil. VI. Part I. 51. 
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$ 10. I SHALL illuſtrate the preceding obſervations by ſome 
remarks on the following paſſage 4. Being made ſo much 
better than the angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a more 
excellent name than they: F. For unto which of the angels ſaid he at 
any time, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee? And 
again 1 will be to him a Father, and he ſhall be to me a Son. 6. And again 
when he bringeth in the firſt-begotten into the world, he ſaith, And 
let all the angels of God worſhip him. 7. And of the angels he ſaith, 
IWho maketh his angels ſpirits, and his miniſters a flame of fire, 8. But 
unto the Son he ſaith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever. 1 
cannot help thinking with Grotius, that there is here a compariſon 
of the dignity of the different perſonages mentioned, from the conſi- 
deration of what is imported in their reſpective titles. This is at beſt 
but obſcurely ſuggeſted in the common verſion. For though the 
word /on is expreſſive of a natural and near relation, the word angel 
in our language is the name of a certain order of beings, and beſide 
that, expreſſes nothing at all. It is not, like the original appellation, 
both in Hebrew and in Greek, a name of office. Further, the 
ſeventh verſe, as it ſtands with us, Who maketh bis angels ſpirits, and 
his miniſters a flame of fire, is unintelligible ; and if ſome myſtical 
ſenſe may be put upon it, this 1s at beſt but a matter of conjecture, 
and appears quite unconnected with the argument. It is well known 
that the word Tveuuares rendered pris, ſignifies alſo winds, That 
this is the meaning of it here, is evident from the paſſage ** whence 
the quotation is taken. For the Hebrew N ruach, is of the ſame 
extent, And though it be in that place, for the ſake of uniformity, 
rendered the ſame way as here, nothing can be more manifeſt, than 
that the Pſalmiſt is celebrating the wonders of the material creation, 
ail the parts of which execute, in their different ways, the commands 
of the Creator. Our tranſlators not only render the ſame Hebrew 


527 Heb. i. 4, &c. 528 Pſal. civ. 4. 
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word wind in the third verſe, and f:rits in the fourth, but in this 
laſt evidently ſtart aſide from the ſubject. Nothing, on the contrary, 
can be better connected than the whole paſſage in the true, which is 
alſo the moſt obvious, interpretation, and may be thus expreſſed : 
Who covereth himſelf with light as with a mantle, who ftretebeth out 
the heavens like a curtain; who layeth the beams of his chambers in the 
zwaters ; who maketh the clouds his chariot ; who walketh on the wings 
of the wind; who maketh winds his meſſengers, and flaming fire his 
miniſters ***; who hath laid the foundations of the earth, that it ſhould 
never be removed. There is an internal probability of the juſtneſs 
of this verſion, ariſing from the perſpicuous and cloſe connection of 
the parts, and an improbability in the common verſion, ariſing from 
their obſcurity and want of connection; verſe 4. Who maketh his 
angels ſpirits, his miniſters a flaming fire, being a digreſſion from the 
ſcope of the context, the material world, to the world of ſpirits. 
Now, let us try in the paſſage of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews refer- 
red to, how the ſame tranſlation of the words Tv:vua and ayyeac; by 
2wind and meſſenger, through the whole, will ſuit the Apoſtle's reaſon- 
ing. Speaking of our Lord, he ſays, Being as far ſuperior to the 
heavenly meſſengers, as the title he hath inherited is more excellent than 
theirs : For to which of thoſe meſſengers did God ever ſay, © Thou art 
« my Son, I have to-day begotten thee ”” And again, I will be to 
* him a Father, and he ſhall be to me a Son: Again, when he in- 
troduceth the firſt-born into the world, he faith, “ Let all God's meſ- 
% ſengers worſhip him.” Whereas, concerning meſſengers, he ſaith, 
* Who maketh winds his meſſengers, and flaming fire his miniſters :* 


529 Dr. Lowth (De ſacra Poeſi Hebræorum, * ſint angeli ſui, ut ignis ardens fit fibi mi- 
Præl. viii), though he retains the word an- „ niſtrorum loco.” He adds: Deſcribun- 
gelus, underſtands the paſſage juſt as I do, ** tur elementa in exequendis Dei mandatis, 
making winds the ſubje&, and angels a “ prompta et expedita quaſi angeli, aut mi- 
metaphorical attribute. Faciens ut venti „“ niſtri tabernaculo deſervientes,” 
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But to the Son, Thy throne, O God, endureth for ever.” To me it 
is plain, firſt, that the aim of his reaſoning is to ſhow the ſuperior 
excellency of the Meſſiah, from the ſuperiority of his title of Sox, 
given him in a ſenſe peculiar to him (and which, from analogy to 
the conſtitutions of the univerſe, ſhould imply of the ſame nature 
with the Father), to that of ugſſenger, which does not differ eſſen- 
tially from ſervant. Now the Engliſh word angel does not expreſs 
this. It is a name for thoſe celeſtial beings, but without ſuggeſting 
their function. Secondly, that, in proof of the inferiority of the 
title meſſenger, the writer urges, that it is ſometimes given even to 
things inanimate, ſuch as ſtorms and lightning. 


Every reader of refleQtion admits, that there runs, through the 
whole paſlage, a contraſt of the things ſpoken concerning the Meſ- 
ſiah, to the things ſpoken concerning angels, in order to ſhow the 
ſupereminence of the former above the latter. The ſeventh verſe, 
as now rendered, perfectly ſuits this idea, and completes one ſide of 
the contraſt, But does it anſwer this purpoſe in the common ver- 
ſion? Not in the leaſt : for, will any one ſay, that it derogates from 
the higheſt dignity to be called a Hirit, when it is conſidered that 
God himſelf is ſo denominated? And as the term, flaming jire, 
when applied to intelligent beings, muſt be metaphorical, the con- 
ſideration that, by ſuch metaphors, the energy and omniſcience of 
the Deity are ſometimes repreſented, will, in our eſtimation, ſerve 
rather to enhance than to depreſs the character. The caſe is to- 
tally different, when aming fire, or lightning, in the literal ſenſe, 
is made the ſubject of the propoſition, and God's meſſengers the pre- 
dicate, | 


) 11. I KNow that it has been objected to this interpretation, 
that M uach, though uſed in the ſingular for wind, does not oc- 
cur, 1n this ſenſe, in the plural, except when joined with the nu- 
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meral adjective four. But from this, though it were true, we can 
conclude nothing. That the word is found in this meaning, in the 
plural, is a ſufficient ground for interpreting it ſo, when the con- 
nection requires it. Farther, though it were concluſive, it is not 
true. In Jeremiah“, we find, in the ſame paſſage, both MMN yaII8 
arbaug ruchoth, four winds, and Y 55 col haruchoth, all the 
winds, where it was never doubted, that both expreſſions were uſed 
of the winds, As to the infinuation which ſome have thrown out 
concerning this explanation, as unfavourable to the doctrine of 
Chriſt's divinity, it can be accounted for only from that jealouſy, an 
invariable attendant on the polemic ſpirit, which till continues too 
much to infect and diſhonour theological enquiries. This jealouſy, 
however, appears ſo much miſplaced here, that the above interpret- 
ation is manifeſtly more favourable to the common doctrine than 
the other. I ſay not this to recommend it to any party, knowing 
that, in theſe matters, we ought all to be determined by the impar- 


tial principles of ſound criticiſm, and not by our own prepoſ- 
ſeſſions. 


§ 12. Bur to return: a ſecond caſe, wherein it is better to em- 
ploy the general word zugſſenger, is, when it is not clear from the 
context, whether the ſacred penmen meant a celeſtial or a terreſtrial 
being. In ſuch caſes, it 1s always beſt to render the term, ſo as that 
the verſion may admit the ſame latitude of interpretation with the 
original; and this can be effected only by uſing the general term. 


For this reaſon, in the following expreſſions, owes eaters Tov ve 


eig dia re yas ayyeruy , and dir of ayyeruv e xe HE: , it 
would have been better to tranſlate «yyeaw meſſengers, as it is not 
certain whether ſuch extraordinary miniſters as Moſes and Joſhua, 
and the ſucceeding Prophets, be meant, or any of the heavenly hoſt. 


320 Jer, xlix. 36. 331 Acts, vii. 53. 532 Gal. iii. 19. 
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The ſame may be ſaid of that paſſage, 6x4 4 e exe em TH; 
KeOxAnG dic rug ayyery; , it being very doubtful whether the word, 
in this place, denotes angels or men, 


(13. A THIRD caſe, wherein (I do not ſay it muſt, but) it may, 
properly be rendered meſſengers, is when, though it evidently refers 
to ſuperior beings, it is joined with ſome word or epithet, which ſuf- 
ficiently marks the reference, as ayytao Kg, a meſſenger of the Lord, 
0% a yYyeAor TW Epavwy, the heavenly meſſengers, oi ay aryyeo, the holy 
meſſengers ; for, with the addition of the epithet, the Engliſh is juſt 
as explicit as the Greek. Not but that ſuch epithets may in ſome 
ſenſe be applied to men alſo ; but it is cuſtomary with the ſacred 
writers thus to diſtinguiſh the inhabitants of heaven. In this caſe, 
however, it muſt be admitted, that either way of tranſlating is good. 
There is one advantage in ſometimes adopting this manner, that it 
accuſtoms us to the word meſſenger in this application, and may con- 
ſequently aſſiſt the unlearned in applying it in doubtful caſes. In 
ſome caſes, not doubtful, to add the word heavenly in the verſion, 
is no interpolation, for the ſingle word «yyz5 often includes 
it. Thus, though the word yawoce originally means no more than 
tongue, it is frequently employed to denote an unknown or foreign 
tongue. 


\ 14. A FOURTH cafe, wherein the general term is proper, is 
when the word is applied to a human being. This rule, however, 
admits ſome exceptions, ſoon to be taken notice of. Our tranſ- 
lators have rightly rendered it meſſenger, in the inſtances which 
4 


fall under this deſcription noted in the margin ***, wherein they are 


not only human beings that are meant, but the meſſage is from 
men. 


$33 1 Cor. xi. 10. 334 Luke, vi. 24. ix. 52. James, ii. 25 
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I 15. I $8A1D, that there are ſome exceptions from this rule. 
The firſt is, when not only the meſſage is from God, but when it 
appears to be the view of the writer to ſhow the dignity of the 
miſſion, from the title given to the miſſioner, as being a title which 
he has in common with ſuperior natures: in ſuch caſes, it is better 
to preſerve in the verſion the term ange/, without which the alluſion 
is loſt, and by conſequence juſtice is not done to the argument. For 
this reaſon the word angel ought to be retained in the noted paſſage 
of the Goſpels concerning John the Baptiſt **: MWhat went ye 10 
fee? A Prophet? Yea, I tell you, and ſomething ſuperior to a Pro- 
phet ; for this is he concerning whom it is written, © Behold TI ſend 
« mine angel before thee, who ſhall prepare thy way.” There is, 
manifeſtly, couched here a compariſon between the two titles prophet 
and angel, with a view to raiſe the latter. Now, to this end the 
ol | common Engliſh word meſſenger is not adapttd, as it does not convey 
to us the idea of greater dignity than that of a Prophet, or even of 
ſo great. My argument here may be thought not quite conſiſtent 
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with what I urged in my firſt remark on this word. But the two 

El caſes are rather oppoſite than ſimilar. The alluſion was there to the 
! 0 0 * . | 

1 ordinary ſignification of the term; the alluſion is here not to the ſig- 


| 1 nification, but to the common application of it, to beings of a ſupe- 
R rior order. The intention was there, comparatively, to depreſs the 
it character, the intention here is to exalt it. 


$ 16. ANOTHER caſe, in which the word angel ought to be re- 
1 tained, though uſed of man, is when there would ariſe either ob- 
bo ſcurity or ambiguity from the conſtruction, if the word meſſenger 
ſhould be employed. It cannot be doubted, that the angels of the 
ſeven churches mentioned in the Apocalypſe ***, are human erea— 


| 235 Match. xi. 9, 10. 535 Rev. i. 20. ii. 1. 8. 12. 18. iii. 1. 7. 14. 
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tures; but the term meſſenger would render the expreſſion ambi- 
guous or rather improper. The meſſenger of ſocieties (in like man- 
ner as of individuals), is one ſent by them, not to them. In this, 
and ſome other inſtances, the Greek &«yyeao5 is to be underſtood 
as correſponding in extent of ſignification to the Hebrew 1892 malach, 
which often denotes a mini/ter, or ſervant employed in any charge of 
importance and dignity, though not a meſſage. It would, therefore, 
be no deviation from what is included in the Helleniſtic ſenſe of the 
word, if, through the whole of that paſſage, it were rendered pre- 


ident . 


$ 17. In what concerns civil offices, our tranſlators have, very pro- 
perly, retained ſome names to which we have none entirely equivalent. 
Of this number is the name zetrarch, which admits no explanation but 
by a periphraſis. Centurion and publican are of the ſame kind. The 
word /egion, though not a name of office, being the name of a mili- 
tary diviſion, to which we have not any exactly correſponding, may 
be ranked in the ſame claſs. The three words laſt ſpecified are 
neither Hebrew nor Greek, but Latinz and as they are the names 
of things familiar only to the Latins, they are beſt expreſſed by thoſe 
names of Latin derivation employed by our tranſlators. Two of 
them occur in the Latin form in the New Teſtament, Azyewv, and 
z©Tvpwy, though for the latter word the Greek #aroraepyo; is oft= 
ner uſed. 


It may be proper here to obſerve, in regard to ſuch Latin appella- 
tives, that from the connection which has ſubliſted between all 

| European countries and the Romans, and from the general acquaint- 
ance which the Weſtern nations have long had with the ancient Ro- 
man uſages, hiſtory, and literature; their names of offices, &c. are 
naturalized in moſt modern languages, particularly in Engliſh. This 
makes the adoption of the Latin name for an office, or any other thing 
Vol. I. ©: 5:4 which 
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which the Jews had ſolely from the Romans, peculiarly pertinent. 
The remark now made holds, eſpecially when the perſons ſpoken of 
were either Romans, or the ſervants of Rome. If, therefore, after 
the Vulgate, we had rendered x:Aw'pyo; tribune, evvurero; proconſul, 
and perhaps ch cohort, the expreſſion, without loſing any thing 
in perſpicuity to thoſe of an inferior claſs, would have been to 


the learned reader more ſignificant than chief= captain, deputy, 
band. 


The word yy: alſo, though ſometimes a general term, denoting 
governor or preſident ; yet, as applied to Pilate, is known to import 
no more than procurator. Properly there was but one preſident in 
Syria, of which Judea was a part. He who had the ſuperintendency 
of this part was ſtyled :mperatoris procurator. For this we have the 
authority of Tacitus the Roman annaliſt, and of Philo the Alex- 
andrian Jew. And though the author of the Vulgate has com- 
monly uſed the term preſes for ĩyeu¹, yet, in tranſlating Luke, 
he has rendered yytpovevorro; Tlovris Ar Tys Tdi, procurante 
Pontio Pilato Judæam. To thoſe who know a little of the language, 
or even of the hiſtory, of ancient Rome, the Latin names, in many 
caſes, are much more definite in their ſignification, than the words 
by which they are commonly rendered, and being already familiar 
in our language, are not, even to the vulgar, more obſcure than names 
originally Engliſh, relating to things wherewith they are little ac- 
quainted. For a ſimilar reaſon, I have alſo retained the name pre- 
torium, which, though a Latin word, has been adopted by the ſacred 
writers, and to which neither common-hall nor judgment-hall en- 
tirely anſwers. That the Evangeliſts, who wrote in Greek, a more 
copious language, found themſelves compelled to borrow from the 
Latin, the name of what belonged to the office of a Roman magiſtrate, 
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is to their tranſlators a ſufficient authority for adopting the ſame 
method. 


$ 18. I 8HALL conclude this Diſſertation with obſerving, that 
there are two judicatories mentioned in the New Teſtament, one 
Jewiſh, the other Grecian, the diſtinguiſhing names of which may 
not, without energy, be preſerved in a tranſlation. Though the 
noun covve9poy is Greek, and ſuſceptible of the general interpretation 
council or ſenate; yet, as it is commonly in the Goſpels and AQs 
appropriated to that celebrated court of ſenators or e/dcrs accuſtomed 
to aſſemble at Jeruſalem, and from the Greek name, called /ar- 
hedrim, which was at once their national ſenate and ſupreme judi- 
catory ; and as it appears not in thoſe books to have been ever 
applied to any other particular aſſembly, though ſometimes to ſuch 
in general as were veſted with the higheſt authority; I have thought 
it reaſonable to retain the word /anhedrim in every caſe where 
there could be no doubt that this is the court ſpoken of. The 
name has been long naturalized in the language; and, as it is 
more confined in its application than any common term, it 1s ſo 
much the more definite and energetic. The other is the famous 
Athenian court called the Arcopagus, and mentioned in the Acts“; 
which, as it was in ſeveral reſpects peculiar in its conſtitution, 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed in a verſion, as it is in the original, by its 
proper name. To render it Mars-hill from etymology, without 
regard to uſe, would entirely miſlead the unlearned, who could 
never imagine that the hiſtorian ſpoke of bringing the Apoſtle before 
a court, but would ſuppoſe that he only informed us that they 
brought him up to an eminence in the city, from which he diſcourſed 


338 Acts, xvii. 19. 
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to the people. This is in part effected by the common verſion; for, 
though in verſe 19, it is ſaid, They brought Paul to Areopagus, it is 
added in verſe 22, Then Paul flood in the mid/t of Mars-hill, and 
ſaid. This leads one to think that theſe were two names for the 
ſame hill. The Areopagus with the article is the proper verſion in 
both places. 
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DISSERTATION THE NINTH. 


Inquiry whether certain Names which have been adopted 
into moſt Tranſlations of Scripture in the Weſt, coin- 
cide in Meaning with the original Terms from which 
they are derived, and of which they are uſed as the 


Verſion. 


T was obſerved, in a former Diſſertation *, as one cauſe of dit- 

ficulty in the examination of the Scriptures, that before we begin 
to ſtudy them critically, we have been accuſtomed to read them in a 
tranſlation, whence we have acquired a habit of conſidering ſeveral 
ancient and Oriental terms as equivalent to certain words, in modern 
uſe, in our own language, by which they have been commonly ren- 
dered. What makes the difficulty greater is, that when we become 
acquainted with other verſions beſide that into our mother-tongue, 
theſe, inſtead of correcting, ſerve but to confirm the prejudice. For, 
in theſe tranſlations, we find the ſame original words rendered by 
words which we know to correſpond exactly in thoſe tongues, to the 
terms employed in the Engliſh tranſlation. In order to ſet this ob- 
ſervation in the ſtrongeſt light, it will be neceſſary to trace the origin 
of ſome terms which have become technical amongſt eccleſiaſtic 
writers, pointing out the changes in meaning which they have un- 
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dergone. When alterations are produced gradually, they eſcape the 
notice of the generality of people, and ſometimes even of the more 
diſcerning. For, a term once univerſally underſtood to be equiva- 
lent to an original term, whoſe place it occupies in the tranſlation, 
will naturally be ſuppoſed ſtill equivalent, by thoſe who do not at- 
tend to the variations in the meanings of words, which a tract of 
time often inſenſibly produces. Sometimes etymology contributes to 
favour the deception. 


How few are there, even among the readers of the original, who 
entertain a ſuſpicion that the words my/tery, blaſphemy, ſchiſm, hereſy, 
do not convey to moderns preciſely thoſe ideas which the Greek 
words (being the ſame except in termination) ue, PAucroypun, 
TXiTpa, dige, in the New Teſtament, conveyed to Chriſtians in the 
times of the Apoſtles? Yet, that there is not ſuch a correſpondence 
in meaning between them, as is commonly ſuppoſed, I intend, in 
the preſent Diſſertation, to put beyond a doubt. That there is a 
real difference, in regard to ſome of thoſe words is, I think, gene- 
rally allowed by men of letters ; but, as all are not agreed in regard 
to the preciſe difference between the one and the other, I ſhall here 
examine, briefly, the import of the original terms, in the order 
above mentioned that we may be qualified to judge how far they 
are rightly rendered by the words ſuppoſed to correſpond to them, 
and that we may not be miſled, by the reſemblance of ſound, to de- 
termine concerning the ſameneſs of ſignification. 
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PP ART I. 


+ Of Mylery. 


6 & HE Greek word jpu5ypov occurs frequently in the New Teſta- 

ment, and is uniformly rendered, in the Engliſh tranſlation, 
myſtery. We all know that by the moſt current uſe of the Engliſh word 
myſtery (as well as of the Latin eccleſiaſtic word my/terium, and the 
correſponding terms in modern languages), is denoted ſome doctrine 
to human reaſon incomprehenſible z in other words, ſuch a doctrine 
as exhibits difficulties, and even apparent contradictions, which we 
cannot ſolve or explain. Another uſe of the word, which, though 
not ſo univerſal at preſent, is often to be met with in eccleſiaſtic 
writers of former ages, and in foreign writers of the preſent age, is 
to ſignify ſome religious ceremony or rite, eſpecially thoſe now de- 
nominated ſacraments. In the communion office of the church of 
England, the elements, after conſecration, are ſometimes termed 
holy myſteries. But this uſe ſeems not now to be common among 
Proteſtants, leſs perhaps in this country than in any other. Johnſon 
has not ſo much as mentioned it in his Dictionary. Indeed in the 
fourth, and ſome ſucceeding centuries, the word wu5yuor was fo 
much in vogue with the Greek fathers, and my/terium or facramen= 
tum, as it was often rendered, with the Latin, that it would be im- 
poſſible to ſay in what meaning they uſed the words; nay, whether 
or not, they affixed any meaning to them at all. In every thing that 
related to religion, there were found myſleries and ſacraments, in doc- 
trines and precepts, in ordinances and petitions : they could even 
diſcover numbers of them in the Lord's Prayer. Nay, ſo late as 
Father Poſſevini, this unmeaning application of theſe terms has pre- 


vailed 
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vailed in ſome places. That Jeſuit is cited with approbation by 
Walton in the prolegomena to his Polyglot, for ſaying, ©& Tot eſſe 
„ in Hebraica Scriptura ſacramenta, quot literz ; tot myſteria, quot 
« puncta; tot arcana, quot apices,” a ſentence, I acknowledge, as 
unintelligible to me as Father Simon owns it was to him. But 
paſſing this indefinite uſe, of which we know not what to make, the 
wo ſignifications I have mentioned, are ſuſſiciently known to theo- 
logians, and continue, though not equally, ſtill in uſe with modern 


writers. 


$ 2. Wurd we come to examine the Scriptures critically, and 
make them ſerve for their own interpreters, which is the ſureſt way 
of attaining the true knowledge of them, we ſhall find, if I miſtake 
not, that both theſe ſenſes are unſupported by the uſage of the in- 
ſpired penmen. After the moſt careful examination of all the paſ- 
ſages in the New Teſtament, in which the Greek word occurs, and 
after conſulting the uſe made of the term, by the ancient Greek in- 
terpreters of the Old, and borrowing aid from the practice of the 
Helleniſt Jews, in the writings called Apocrypha, I can only find 
two ſenſes nearly related to each other, which can ſtrictly be called 
ſcriptural. The firſt, and what I may call the leading ſenſe of 
the word, is arcanum, a ſecret, any thing not diſcloſed, not pub- 
liſhed to the world, though perhaps communicated to a ſelect 
number. | | 


y 3. Now, let it be obſerved, that this is totally different from 
the current ſenſe of the Engliſh word my/icry, ſomething incompre- 
henſible. In the former acceptation, a thing was no longer a myſ- 
tery than whilſt it remained unrevealed ; in the latter, a thing is 
equally a myſtery, after the revelation, as before. To the former 


we apply, properly, the epithet znnown, to the latter we may, in 
a great 


18 
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2 great meaſure, apply the term #n#nowable, Thus, that God would 
call the Gentiles, and receive them into his church, was as intelli- 
gible, or, if ye like the term better, comprehenſible, as that he once 
had called the deſcendants of the Patriarchs, or as any plain propoſi- 
tion, or hiſtorical fact, Yet, whilſt undiſcovered, or, at leaſt, veiled 
under figures and types, it remained, in the ſcriptural idiom, a 
myſtery, having been hidden from ages and generations. But, after 
it had pleaſed God to reveal this his gracious purpoſe to the Apoſtles 
by his Spirit, it was a myſtery no longer. 

The Greek words, aToxanu; and puny, ſtand in the ſame re- 
lation to each other, that the Engliſh words 4dz/covery and ſecret do- 
Mugne00 amroxazauPygev is a ſecret diſcovered, and conſequently a ſecret 
no longer. The diſcovery is the extinction of the ſecret as ſuch. 
Theſe words, accordingly, or words equivalent, as pu5yeor yrwpoger, 
Savego de, are often brought together by the Apoſtles, to ſhow that 
what were once the ſecret purpoſes and counſels of God, had been 
imparted to them, to be by them promulgated to all the world. 
Thus, they invited the grateful attention of all to what was ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed a favour on the part of heaven, and mult be of ſuch unſpeak- 
able importance to the apoſtate race of Adam. The terms, commu- 
nication, revelation, manifeſtation, plainly ſhow the import of the 
term pugrngoy, to which they are applied. As this, indeed, ſeems 
to be a point now univerſally acknowledged by the learned, I ſhall 
only refer the judicious reader, for further proof of it from the New 
Teſtament, to the paſſages quoted in the margin“; in all which, he 
will plainly perceive, that the Apoſtle treats of ſomething which had 
been concealed for ages (and for that reaſon called wvgyp), but was 
then openly revealed ; and not of any thing, in its own nature, dark 
and inconceivable. 


> Rom. xvi. 25, 26. 1 Cor. ii. 7, 8, 9, 10. Eph. i. 9. iii. 3. 5, 6. 9. vi. 19. Col. i. 26, 27. 
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$4. Ir, in addition to the evidence ariſing from ſo many direct 
and clear paſſages in the writings of Paul, it ſhould be thought ne- 
ceſſary to recur to the uſage of the Seventy, we find that, in the Pro- 
phet Daniel *, the word pu5ypor occurs not fewer than nine times, 
anſwering always to the Chaldaic XI) raza, res arcana, and uſed in 
relation to Nebuchadnezzar's dream, which was become a ſecret, 
even to the dreamer himſelf, as he had forgot it. The word there 
is uniformly rendered in the common verſion /ecret ; and it deſerves 
to be remarked that, in thoſe verſes, it is found connected with the 
verbs yrwpw, uri, and armranutru; in a way exactly ſimilar to 
the uſage of the New Teſtament above obſerved. It occurs in no 
other place of that verſion, but one in Iſaiah, of very doubtful im- 
port, In the apocryphal writings (which, in matters of criticiſm on 
the Helleniſtic idiom, are of good authority), the word purnpor fre- 


quently occurs in the ſame ſenſe, and is uſed in reference to human 


ſecrets, as well as to divine. Nay, the word 1s not, even in the 
New Teſtament, confined to divine ſecrets. It expreſſes ſometimes 
thoſe of a different, .and even contrary, nature. Thus, the Apoſtle, 
ſpeaking of the antichriſtian ſpirit, ſays, The myſtery of intquity doth 
already work *, The ſpirit of antichriſt hath begun to operate; but 
the operation is latent and unperceived. The Goſpel of Chriſt is a 
bleſſing, the ſpirit of antichriſt a curſe. Both are equally denomi- 
nated HE, or ſecret, whilſt they remain concealed. 


$ 5. I SHALL be much miſunderſtood, if any one infer, from 
what has been now advanced, that I mean to ſignify, that there is 
nothing in the doctrines of religion which is not, on all ſides, per- 
fectly comprehenſible to us, or nothing from which difficulties may 
be raiſed, that we are not able to give a ſatisfactory ſolution of. On 
the contrary, I am fully convinced, that in all ſciences, particularly 


3 Dan. ii. 18, 19. 27, 28, 29, 30. 47+ iv. 9. + 2 Theſſ. ii. 7. 
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natural theology, as well as in revelation, there are many truths of 
this kind, whoſe evidence ſuch objeQtions are not regarded by a ju- 
dicious perſon, as of force ſufficient to invalidate. For example, 
the divine omniſcience is a tenet of natural religion. This mani- 
feſtly implies God's foreknowledge of all future events. Yet, to re- 
concile the divine preſcience with the freedom, and even the con- 
tingency, and conſequently, with the good or ill deſert of human 
actions, is what I have never yet ſeen atchieved by any, and in- 
deed deſpair of ſeeing. That there are ſuch difficulties alſo in the 
doctrines of revelation, it would, in my opinion, be very abſurd to 
deny. But the preſent inquiry does not affect that matter in the 
leaſt, This inquiry 1s critical, and concerns ſolely the ſcriptural 
acceptation of the word juno, which I have ſhown to relate 
merely to the ſecrecy for ſome time obſerved with regard to any 
doctrine, whether myſterious, in the modern acceptation of the word, 


or not, 


$ 6. Tux foregoing obſervations will throw ſome light on what 
Paul fays of the nature of the office with which he was veſted : Let a 
man ſo account of us, as of the miniſters of Chriſt, and flewards of the 
myſteries of God *, onovopees prune Oe, diſpenſers to mankind of the 
| gracious purpoſes of heaven, heretofore concealed, and therefore 
denominated ſecrets. Nor can any thing be more conformable than 
this interpretation, both to the inſtructions given to the Apoſtles, 
during our Lord's miniſtry, and to the commiſſion they received 
from him, In regard to the former, he tells them, To you it is 
given to know the myſteries of the kingdom of heaven; no ſecret, relat- 
ing to this ſubject, is withheld from you; but to them it is not given; 
that is, not yet given. For theſe very Apoſtles, when commiſſioned 
to preach, were not only empowered, but commanded, to diſcloſe to 


5 1 Cor, iv. 1. Matth. xiii, 41. 
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all the world ', the whole myſtery of God, his ſecret counſels in re- 
gard to man's ſalvation. And that they might not imagine that the 
private informations, received from their Maſter, had never been in- 
tended for the public ear, he gave them this expreſs injunction, What 
I tell you in darkneſs, that ſpeak ye in light. And what ye hear in the 
ear, that preach ye upon the houſe tops. He aſſigns the reaſon, the 
divine decree ; a topic to which he oftner than once recurs. There 
is nothing covered that ſhall not be revealed, and hid that ſhall not be 
known *. Again: There is nothing hid, which ſhall not be maniſſted; 
neither was any thing kept ſecret, but that it ſhould come abroad“. 
This may ſerve to explain to us the import of theſe phraſes which 
occur in the Epiſtles, as expreſſing the whole Chriſtian inſtitution, 
the myſtery of the goſpel, the myſtery of the faith, the myſtery of God, 
and the myſtery of Chriſt ; myſtery, in the ſingular number, not myſ- 
teries, in the plural, which would have been more conformable to 
the modern import of the word, as relating to the incomprehenſibi- 
lity of the different articles of doctrine. But the whole of the 
goſpel, taken together, is denominated the myſtery, the grand ſecret, 
in reference to the ſilence or concealment under which it was 
formerly kept; as, in like manner, it is ſtyled the revelation 
of Jeſus Chriſt, in reference to the publication afterwards enjoined. 


{$ 7. I $IGNIFIED, before, that there was another meaning which 
the term von: ſometimes bears in the New Teſtament. But it is 
ſo nearly related to, if not coincident with, the former, that I am 
doubtful whether I can call it other than a particular application of 
the ſame meaning. However, if the thing be underſtood, it is not 
material which of the two ways we denominate it. The word is 
ſometimes employed to denote the figurative ſenſe, as diſtinguiſhed 
from the literal, which is conveyed under any fable, parable, alle- 


7 Matth. xxviii. 19. Mark, xvi. 15. Match. x. 26, 27. Mark, iv. 22. 
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gory, ſymbolical action, repreſentation, dream, or viſion. It is 
plain that, in this caſe, the term pv5-1g:0 is uſed comparatively; for, 
however clear the meaning, intended to be conveyed in the apologue, 
or parable, may be to the intelligent, it is obſcure, compared with 
the literal ſenſe, which, to the unintelligent, proves a kind of veil. 
The one is, as it were, open to the ſenſes; the other requires pene- 
tration and reflection. Perhaps there was ſome alluſion to this im- 
port of the term, when our Lord ſaid to his diſciples, To you it is 
given to know the myſtery of the kingdom of God : but to them that are 
without, ail theſe things are done in parables”, The Apoſtles were 
let into the ſecret, and got the ſpiritual ſenſe of the ſimilitude, whilſt 
the multitude amuſed themſelves with the letter, and ſearched no 
further. 


In this ſenſe, pvp is uſed in theſe words: The myſtery of the 
ſeven flars which thou ſaweſt in my right hand, and the ſeven golden 
candlefticks. The ſeven ſtars are the angels of the ſeven churches, and 
the ſeven candleſticks are the ſeven churches", Again, in the ſame 
book: I will tell thee the myſtery of the woman, and of the beaſt that 
carrieth her, &c*. There is only one other paſſage, to which this 
meaning of the word is adapted, and on which I ſhall have occaſion 
to remark afterwards '*. This is a great myſtery, but I ſheak concern- 
ing Chriſt and the church“. Nor is it any objection to this interpret- 
ation of the word myſtery here, that the Apoſtle alluded not to any 
fiction, but to an hiſtorical fact, the formation of Eve out of the 
body of Adam her huſband. For, though there is no neceſſity that 
the ſtory which ſupplies us with the body of the parable or allegory 
(if I may ſo expreſs myſelf ), be literally true ; there 1s, on the other 
hand, no neceſſity that it be falſe. Paſſages of true hiſtory are 


10 Mark, iv. 11. 32 Rey, i. 20. 22 Rev, xvii. 7. 
*5 Dill, X. Part III. 5 9. 14 Eph. v. 32. 
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ſometimes allegorized by the ſacred penmen. Witneſs the ſtory of 
Abraham and his two ſons, Iſaac by his wife Sarah, and Iſhmael 
by his bendwoman Hagar, of which the Apoſtle has made an alle- 


gory for repreſenting the comparative natures of the Moſaic diſpenſa- 
tion and the Chriſtian *. 


$8. As to the paſlage quoted from the Epiſtle to the Ephe- 
Gans, let it be obſerved, that the word wv is there rendered, in 
the Vulgate, /acramentum. Although this Latin word was long 
uſed very indefinitely, by eccleſiaſtical writers, it came, at length, 
with the more judicious, to acquire a meaning more preciſe and 
fixed. Firmilian calls Noah's ark the facrament of the church of 
Chriſt *®. It is manifeſt, from the illuſtration he ſubjoins, that he 
means the ſymbol, type, or emblem, of the church ; alluding to an 
expreſſion of the Apoſtle Peter“. This may, on a ſuperficial view, 
be thought nearly coincident with the ſecond ſenſe of the word pvgy- 
pov above aſſigned. But, in fact, it is rather an inverſion of it. It 
is not, in Scripture-language, the type that is called the my/ery, but 
the antitype ; not the ſign, in any figurative ſpeech or action, but 
the thing ſignified. It would, therefore, have correſponded better 
to the import of the Greek word, to ſay, © The church of Chrift is 
« the ſacrament of Noah's ark ;” ro wy, the ſecret antitype, 
which that veſſel, deſtined for the ſalvation of the choſen few, from 
the deluge, was intended to adumbrate. This uſe, however, not 
uncommon among the fathers of the third century, has given riſe to 
the definition of a ſacrament, as the viſible ſign of an inviſible grace; a 


definition to which ſome regard has been paid by moſt parties, Pro- 
teſtant as well as Romiſh, 


* 35 Gal. iv. 22, &c. | * Cyp. Epiſt. 75. in ſome editions 43. 
37 1 Pet. iii. 20, 21. | | 
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{ 9. Bur to return to pu5ypoy : it is plain that the earlieſt perver- 


fion of this word, from its genuine and original ſenſe (a /ecret, or 
ſomething concealed), was in making it to denote ſome ſolemn and 
facred ceremony. Nor is it difficult to point out the cauſes that 
would naturally bring eccleſiaſtic writers to employ it in a ſenſe, 
which has ſo cloſe an affinity to a common application of the word 
in profane authors. Among the different certmonies employed by 
the heathen, in their idolatrous ſuperſtitions, ſome were public and 
performed in the open courts, or in thoſe parts of the temples to which 
all had acceſs; others were more ſecretly performed in places from 
which the crowd was carefully excluded. To aſſiſt, or even be pre- 
ſent at theſe, a ſelect number only was admitted, to each of whom 
a formal and ſolemn initiation was neceſſary. Theſe ſecret rites, on 
account of this very circumſtance, their ſecrecy, were generally de- 
nominated myſteries, They were different, according to what was 
thought agreeable to the different deities, in whole honour they were 
celebrated. Thus they had the myſteries of Ceres, the myſteries of 
Proſerpine, the myſteries of Bacchus, &c. Now there were ſome 
things in the Chriſtian worſhip, which, though eſſentially different 
from all Pagan rites, had as much reſemblance in this circumſtance, 
the excluſion of the multitude, as would give ſufhcient handle to the 
heathen, to ſtyle them the Chriſtian myſteries. 


F 10. PROBABLY the term would be firſt applied only to what 
was called in the primitive church, the euchari/t, which we call the 
Lord's ſupper; and afterwards extended to bapti/m and other ſacred 
ceremonies, In regard to the firſt-mentioned ordinance, it cannot 
be denied, that in the article of concealment, there was a pretty cloſe 
analogy. Not only were all infidels, both Jews and Gentiles, ex- 
cluded from witneſſing the commemoration of the death of Chriſt ; 


but even many believers, particularly the catechumens and the peni- 
tents ; 
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tents; the former, becauſe not yet initiated by baptiſm into the 
church ; the latter, becauſe not yet reſtored to the communion of 
Chriſtians, after having fallen into ſome ſcandalous fin. Beſides, the 
ſecrecy that Chriſtians were often, on account of the perſecutions 
to which they were expoſed, obliged to obſerve, which made them 
meet for ſocial worſhip in the night-time, or very early in the morn- 
ing, would naturally draw on their ceremonies, from the Gentiles, 
the name of my/teries, And it is not unreaſonable to think, that a 
name which had its riſe among their enemies, might afterwards be 
adopted by themſelves. The name Chri/tians, firſt uſed at Antioch, 
ſeems, from the manner wherein it is mentioned in the Acts“, to 
have been at firſt given contemptuouſly to the diſciples by infidels, 
and not aſſumed by themſelves. The common titles by which, for 
many years aſter that period, they continued to diſtinguiſh thoſe of 
their own ſociety, as we learn both from the Acts, and from Paul's 
Epiſtles, were the faithful, or believers, the diſciples, and the brethren. 
Yet, before the expiration of the apoſtolic age, they adopted the 
name Chriſtian, and gloried in it. The Apoſtle Peter uſes it in one 
place *, the only place in Scripture wherein it is uſed by one of 
themſelves. Some other words and phraſes which became faſhion- 
able amongſt eccleſiaſtic writers, might naturally enough be account- 
ed for in the ſame manner. 


§ 11. Bur how the Greek aug came firſt to be tranſlated into 
Latin /acramentum, it is not eaſy to conjecture. None of the claſſi- 
cal ſigniſications of the Latin word ſeems to have any affinity to the 
Greek term. For whether we underſtand it ſimply for a ſacred cere- 
mony, ſacramentum from facrare, as juramentum from jurare, or for 
the pledge depolited by the litigants in a proceſs, to enſure obedience 
to the award of the judge, or for the military oath of fidelity, none 


$ Adds, xi. 26. 11 Pet. iv. 16. 


of 
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of theſe conveys to us either of the ſenſes of the word purypo ex- 
plained above. At the ſame time it is not denied that in the claſſical 
import, the Latin word may admit an alluſive application to the more 
ſolemn ordinances of religion, as implying in the participants a ſacred 
engagement equivalent to an oath. All that I here contend for is, 
that the Latin word /acramentum does not, in any of theſe ſenſes, 
convey exactly the meaning of the Greek name pugyp:o, whole 
place it occupies in the Vulgate. Houbigant, a Romiſh prieſt, has, 

in his Latin tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, uſed neither /acramen- 
tum nor myſterium; but where either of theſe terms had been em- 
ployed in the Vulgate, he ſubſtitutes /ecretum, arcanum, or abſcon- 
ditum. Fraſmus, though he wrote at an earlier period, has only 
once admitted facramentum into his verſion of the New Teſtament, 
and ſaid with the Vulgate /acramentum ſeptem ftellarum. 


Now it is to this practice, not eaſily accounted for, in the old La- 
tin tranſlators, that we owe the eccleſiaſtical term ſacrament, which, 
though not ſcriptural, even Proteſtants have not thought fit to reject: 
they have only confined it a little in the application, uling it ſolely 
of the two primary inſtitutions of the Goſpel, bapti/m and the Lord's 
ſupper ; whereas the Romaniſts apply it alſo to five other ceremonies, 
in all ſeven. Yet even this application is not of equal latitude with 
that wherein it is uſed in the Vulgate. The ſacrament of God's 
will“, the ſacrament of piety *, the ſacrament of a dream“, the ſa- 

crament of the ſeven ſtars *, and the ſacrament of the woman *, are 
phraſes which ſound very ſtrangely in our ears. 


) 12. So much for the introduction of the term ſacrament into 
the Chriſtian theology, which (however convenient it may be for 


*? Eph. i. g. 21 1 Tim. iii. 16. ?> Dan, ii. 18. 30. 47. 
*3 Rev. i. 20. 24 Rev. xvii. 7. 
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expreſſing ſome important rites of our religion), has, in none of the 
places where it occurs in the Vulgate, a reference to any rite or cere- 
mony whatever, but is always the verſion of the Greek word wugyu, 
or the correſponding term in Hebrew or Chaldee. Now the term 
Aug upon, as has been ſhown, is always predicated of ſome doctrine, 
or of ſome matter of fact, wherein it is the intention of the writer 
to denote that the information he gives either was a ſecret formerly, 
or is the latent meaning of ſome type, allegory, figurative deſcrip- 
tion, dream, viſion, or fact referred to. No religion abounded more 
in pompous rites and. ordinances than the Jewiſh, yet they are never, 
in Scripture, (any more than the ceremonies of the New Teſtament) 
denominated either myſteries or ſacraments. Indeed with us Pro- 
teſtants, the meanings in preſent uſe aſſigned to theſe two words, are 
fo totally diſtin, the one relating ſolely to doctrine, the other ſolely 
to poſitive inſtitutions, that it may look a little oddly to bring them 
together, in the diſcuſſion of the ſame critical queſtion. But to thoſe 
who are acquainted with Chriſtian antiquity, and foreign uſe in theſe 
matters, or have been accuſtomed to the Vulgate tranſlation, there 
will be no occaſion for an apology. 


$ 13. Bron I finiſh this topic, it is proper to take notice of 
one paſſage wherein the word wwpnpo, it may be plauſibly urged, 
muſt have the ſame ſenſe with that which preſent uſe gives to the 
Engliſh word my/tery, and denote ſomething which, though revealed, 
is inexplicable, and, to human faculties, unintelligible. The words 
are, Without controverſy great is the myſtery of godlineſs : | God was 
manifeſt in the fleſh, juſtified in the ſpirit, ſeen of angels, preached unto 
the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory. I do 
not here enquire into the juſtneſs of this reading, though differing 
from that of the two moſt ancient verſions, the Syriac and the 


% 1 Tim. iii. 16. 


Vulgate, 
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Vulgate, and ſome of the oldeſt manuſcripts. The words, as they 
ſtand, ſufficiently anſwer my purpoſe. Admit then that ſome of the 
great articles enumerated may be juſtly called myſteries, in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical and preſent acceptation of the term; it does not follow that 
this is the ſenſe of the term here. When a word in a ſentence of 
holy writ is ſuſceptible of two interpretations, ſo that the ſentence, 
whichſoever of the two ways the word be interpreted, conveys a 
diſtin meaning ſuitable to the ſcope of the place; and when one of 
theſe interpretations expreſſes the common import of the word in 
holy writ, and the other aſſigns it a meaning which it plainly has not 
in any other paſſage of Scripture, the rules of criticiſm manifeſtly 
require that we recur to the common acceptation of the term. No- 
thing can vindicate us in giving it a ſingular, or even a very uncom- 
mon, ſignification, but that all the more uſual meanings would make 
the ſentence involve ſome abſurdity or nonſenſe. This is not the caſe 
here. The purport of the ſentence plainly is, © Great unqueſtionably 
« is the divine ſecret, of which our religion brings the diſcovery ; 
« God was manifeſt in the fleſh, &c.“ 


FAS 


Of Blaſpbemj. 


I PROPOSED, in the ſecond place, to offer a few thoughts on the im- 
port of the word G , frequently tranſlated blaſphemy. I am 

Ar from affirming that in the preſent uſe of the Engliſh word, there 
is ſuch a departure from the import of the original, as in that remarked 
3E 2 in 
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in the preceding article, between pu5ypuor and myſtery: at the ſame 
time it 1s proper to obſerve, that in moſt caſes there is not a perfect 
coincidence, BauoÞnpz properly denotes calumny, detraction, re- 
proachful or abuſrve language, againſt whomſoever it be vented. 
There does not ſeem, therefore, to have been any neceſſity for adopt- 
ing the Greek word into our language, one or other of the Engliſh 
expreſſions above mentioned, being, in every caſe, ſufficient for con- 
veying the ſenſe. Here, as in other inſtances, we have, with other 
moderns, implicitly followed the Latins, who had in this no more 
occaſion than we, for a phraſeology not originally of their own 
growth. To have uniformly tranſlated, and not transferred, the 
words auoÞnux and Pazopper, would have both contributed to 
perſpicuity, and tended to detect the abuſe of the terms when wreſted 
from their proper meaning. That S and its conjugates are 
in the New Teſtament very often applied to reproaches not aimed 
againſt God, is evident from the paſſages referred to in the margin“; 
in the much greater part of which the Engliſh tranſlators, ſenfible that 
they could admit no ſuch application, have not uſed the words 
blaſpheme or blaſphemy, but rail, revile, ſþeak evil, &c. In one of 
the paſſages quoted, a reproachful charge brought even againſt the 
devil, is called #p:o55 FaurPnwuans', and rendered by them railing 
accuſation. That the word in ſome other places ** ought to have 
been rendered in the ſame general terms, I ſhall afterwards ſhow. 
But with reſpect to the principal point, that the word comprehends 
all verbal abuſe, againſt whomſoever uttered, God, angel, man, or 
devil; as it is univerſally admitted by the learned, it would be loling 
time to attempt to prove. The paſſages referred to will be more 
than fufficient to all who can read them in the original Greek. 


26 Matth. xii. 31, 32. XxXvii. 39. Mark, xv. 29. Luke, xxii. 65. xxiii. 39. Rom. iii. 8. 
xiv. 16. 1 Cor. iv. 13. x. 30. Eph. iv. 31. 1 Tim. vi. 4. Tit. iii. 2, 1 Pet. iv. 4. 14. 
Jude, 9, 10. Acts, vi. 11. 13. 2 Pet. ii. 10, 11. ?7 Jude, 9. 28 Acts, xiii, 
45+ XVill. 6. xxvi. 11. Col.1i.8, 1 Tim. i. 13. 2 Tim. iii. 2. 6 
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$ 2, Bor it deſerves our notice, and it is principally for this rea- 
ſon that I judged it proper to make ſome remarks on the word, that 
even when ExzoÞyws refers to reproachful ſpeeches againſt God, 
and ſo comes nearer the meaning of our word blaſþhemy ; ſtill the 
primitive notion of this crime has undergone a conliderable change 
in our way of conceiving it. The cauſes it would not perhaps be 
difficult to inveſtigate, but the effect is undeniable. In theological 
diſputes nothing is more common, to the great ſcandal of the Chriſ- 
tian name, than the imputation of blaſphemy thrown by each ſide 
upon the other. The injuſtice of the charge on both ſides will be 
manifeſt on a little reflection, which it is the more neceſſary to 
beſtow, as the commonneſs of the acculation, and the latent, but con- 
tagious, motives of employing it, have gradually perverted our con- 
ceptions of the thing. 


$ 3. IT has been remarked already, that the import of the word 
Fracpmue is maledicentia, in the largeſt acceptation, comprehending 
all ſorts of verbal abuſe, imprecation, reviling, and calumny. Now 
let it be obſerved, that when ſuch abuſe is mentioned as uttered againſt 
God, there is properly no change made on the ſignification of the 


word; the change is only in the application, that is, in the reference 


to a different object. The idea conveyed in the explanation now 


given is always included, againſt whomſoever the crime be committed. 


In this manner every term is underſtood that is applicable to both 
God and man. Thus the meaning of the word di/obey is the ſame, 
whether we ſpeak of diſobeying God or of diſobeying man. The 
ſame may be ſaid of believe, honour, fear, &c. As therefore the 
ſenſe of the term is the ſame, though differently applied, what is 
eſſential to conſtitute the crime of detraction in the one caſe, is 


eſſential alſo in the other. But it is eſſential to this crime as com- 


monly underſtood, when committed by one man againſt another, 
that 
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that there be in the injurious perſon the will or diſpoſition to detract 
from the perſon abuſed. Mere miſtake in regard to character, eſpe. 
cially when the miſtake is not conceived, by him who entertains it, to 
leſſen the character, nay, is ſuppoſed, however erroneouſly, to exalt 
it, is never conſtrued by any, into the crime of defamation. Now, as 
blaſphemy is, in its eſſence, the ſame crime, but immenſely aggra- 
vated, by being committed againſt an object infinitely ſuperior to 
man, What is fundamental to the exiſtence of the crime, will be 
found in this, as in every other ſpecies, which comes under the ge- 
neral name. There can be no blaſphemy, therefore, where there 
is not an impious purpoſe to derogate from the divine majeſty, 


and to alienate the minds of others from the love and reverence of 
God. 


§4. HENCE, we muſt be ſenſible of the injuſtice of ſo frequently 
uſing the odious epithet bla/ſþhemous in our controverſial writings ; 
an evil imputable ſolely to the malignity of temper, which a habit of 
ſuch diſputation rarely fails to produce. Hence it is, that the Armi- 
nian and the Calviniſt, the Arian and the Athanaſian, the Proteſtant 
and the Papiſt, the Jeſuit and the Janſeniſt, throw and retort on each 
other the unchriſtian reproach. Yet it is no more than juſtice to ſay, 
that each of the diſputants is ſo far from intending to diminiſh, in the 
opinion of others, the honour of the Almighty, that he is, on the 
contrary, fully convinced, that his own principles are better adapted 
to raiſe it than thoſe of his antagoniſt, and, for that very reaſon, he 
is fo ſtrenuous in maintaining them. But to blacken, as much as 
poſſible, the deſigns of an adverſary, in order the more effectually to 
render his opinions hateful, is one of the many common, but deteſt- 
able, reſources of theological controvertiſts. It is to be hoped that 
the ſenſe, not only of the injuſtice of this meaſure, but of its ineffi- 
cacy for producing conviction inthe mind of a reaſonable antagoniſt, 
2 and 
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and of the bad impreſſion it tends to make on the impartial and judi- 
cious, in regard both to the arguers and to the argument, will at 
length induce men to adopt more candid methods of managing their 
diſputes; and even, when provoked by the calumnious and angry 
epithets of an oppoſer, not to think of retaliating; but to re- 
member, that they will derive more honour from imitating, as 
is their duty, the conduct of Him who, when he was reviled, reviled 


not again. 


§ 5. Bur, after obſerving that this perverſion of the word 3/af- 
phemy reſults, for the moſt part, from the intemperate heat and vio- 
tence with which polemic writers manage their religious conteſts ; it 
is no more than doing juſtice to theologians and eccleſiaſtics 
(though it may look like a digreſſion), to remark, that this evidence 
of undue acrimony, is by no means peculiar to them. So uncon- 
trolable is this propenſity in men of violent paſſions, that even ſcep- 
tics cannot pretend an entire exemption from it. Some allowances 
ought doubtleſs to be made for the rage of bigots, inflamed by con- 
tradition, from the infinite confequence they always aſcribe to their 
own religious dogmas; but when a reaſoner, an inquirer into truth, 
and, conſequently, a diſpaſſionate and unprejudiced perſon (as doubt- 
leſs ſuch a man as Bolingbroke choſe to be accounted), falls into the 
ſame abſurdity, adopts the furious language of fanaticiſm, and rails 
againſt thoſe whoſe theory he combats, calling them zmprous blaſ- 
phemers, to what allowance can we juſtly think him entitled? I 
know of none, except our pity; to which, indeed, a manner, ſo 
much beneath the dignity of the philoſopher, and unbecoming the 
patience and ſelf-command implied in cool inquiry, ſeems to give 
him a reaſonable claim. Since, however, with this defect of diſcern- 
ment, candour, and moderation, philoſophers as well as zealots, in- 


fidels as well as fanatics, and men of the world as well as prieſts, 


are 


| 
| 
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are ſometimes chargeable, it may not be unreaſonable to beſtow a few 
reflections on it. 


$ 6. FirsT, to recur to analogy, and the reaſon of the thing: I 
believe there are few who have not ſometimes had occaſion to hear a 
man warmly, and with the very beſt intentions, commend another, 
for an action which in reality merited not praiſe but blame. Yet no 
man would call the perſon who, through ſimplicity, acted this part, 
a ſlanderer ; whether the fact he related of his friend were true or 
falſe ; ſince he ſeriouſly meant to raiſe eſteem of him : for an inten- 
tion to depreciate, is eſſential to the idea of ſlander. To praiſe in- 
judiciouſly, is one thing; to ſlander, is another. The former, per- 
haps, will do as much hurt to the character, which is the ſubject of 
it, as the latter: but the merit of human actions depends entirely on 
the motive. There is a maliciouſneſs in the calumniator, which no 
perſon who reflects, is in danger of confounding with the uncon- 
ſcious blundering of a man, whoſe praiſe detracts from the perſon 
whom he means to honour. 'The blaſphemer is no other than the 
calumniator of Almighty God. To conſtitute the crime, it is as 
neceſſary that this ſpecies of calumny be intentional, as that the other 
be. He muſt be one, therefore, who, by his impious talk, endea- 
vours to inſpire others with the ſame irreverence towards the Deity, 
or, perhaps, abhorrence of him, which he indulges in himſelf. 
And though, for the honour of human nature, it 1s to be hoped, that 
very few arrive at this enormous guilt, it ought not to be diſſembled, 
that the habitual profanation of the name and attributes of God, by 
common ſwearing, is but too manifeſt an approach towards it. 
There is not an entire coincidence. The latter of theſe vices may be 
conſidered as reſulting ſolely from the defect of what is good in prin- 
ciple and diſpoſition ; the former, from the acquiſition of what is evil, 


in the extreme: but there is a cloſe connection between them, and an 
inſenſible 
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inſenſible gradation from the one to the other. To accuſtom one's 
ſelf to treat the Sovereign of the univerſe with irreverent familiarity, 
is the firſt ſtep z malignly to arraign his attributes, and revile his 


providence, is the laſt, 


57. Bur it may be ſaid, that an inquiry into the proper notion 
of GSD, In the ſacred writings, is purely a matter of criticiſm, 
concerning the import of a word, whoſe ſignification muſt be ulti- 
mately determined by ſcriptural uſe. Our reaſonings, therefore, are 
of no validity, unleſs they are ſupported by fact. True: but it 
ought to be conſidered, on the other hand, that as the word Pha- 
gnuen, when men are the objects, is manifeſtly uſed for intentional 
abuſe, the preſumption is, that the ſigniſication is the ſame, when 
God is the object. Nay, according to the rules of criticiſm, it is 
evidence ſufficient, unleſs a poſitive proof could be brought, that the 
word, in this application, undergoes a change of meaning. In 
the preſent inſtance, however, it is unneceſſary to recur to the 
preſumption, as poſitive teſtimony can be produced, that both the 
verb and the noun have the ſame meaning 1n theſe difterent applica- 


tions. 


§8. LET it be obſerved then that ſometimes, in the ſame ſen- 
tence, the word is applied in common both to divine and to human 
beings, which are ſpecified as the objects, and conſtrued with it, 
and ſometimes the word, having been applied to one of theſe, is 
repeated, in an application to the other ; the ſacred writers thereby 
ſhowing, that the evil is the ſame in kind in both caſes, and that the 
caſes are diſcriminated ſolely by the dignity of the object. Thus our 
Lord ſays (as in the common tranſlation), All manner of blaſphemy, 
rag, CH mu, ſhall be forgiven unto men : but the blaſphemy again 
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the Holy Ghct, ſhall not be forgiven *. The difference in point of 
atrociouſneſs is here exceedingly great, the one being repreſented as 
unpardonable, and the other as what may be pardoned ; but this is 
exhibited as reſulting purely from the infinite diſparity of the ob- 
jects. The application of the ſame name to the two crimes com- 
pared, gives us to underſtand the immenſe diſproportion there is, in 
reſpect of guilt, between the ſame criminal behaviour, when aimed 
againſt our fellow-creatures, and when directed againſt the Author 
of our being. As the Engliſh word blaſbhemy is not of the ſame 
extent of ſignification with the Greek, and is not properly applied 
to any abufe vented againſt man, it would have been better here to 
have chofen a common term which would have admitted equally an 
application to either, ſuch as ander or detraction. The expreſſion 
of the Evangeliſt Mark, in the parallel place“, is to the ſame purpoſe. 
Again, in the Acts, We have heard him ſpeak blaſphemous words, 
pruarae ON , againſ} Moſes and againſt God ©, Like to this is 
that paſſage in the Old Teſtament, where the falſe witneſſes who 
were ſuborned to teſtify againſt Naboth ſay, Thou didft blaſ- 
pheme God and the king ©, Though the word in the Septuagint is 
not CazrEyun, it is a term which, in that verſion, is ſometimes uſed 
ſynonymouſly, as indeed are all the terms which in the original 


denote cur/ing, reviling, defaming. 


§ 9. FURTHER, with the account given above, of the nature of 
dlaſphemy, the ſtyle of Scripture perfectly agrees. No errors con- 
cerning the divine perfections can be groſſer than thoſe of polytheiſts 
and idolaters, ſuch as the ancient pagans. Errors on this, if on any 
fubject, are ſurely fundamental. Vet thoſe errors are never in holy 


29 Matth. xii. 31. See the paſſage in this tranſlation, and the note upon it. 
* Mark, iii. 28, 29. 2 Adds, vi. 11, 


32 1 Kings, xxi. 10. 


writ 
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writ brought under the denomination of blaſphemy : nor are thoſe 
who maintain them ever ſtyled blaſphemers. Nay, among - thoſe 
who are no idolaters, but acknowledge the unity and ſpirituality of 
the divine nature (as did all the Jewiſh ſects), it is not ſufficient to 
conſtitute this crime, that a man's opinions be, in their conſequences, 
derogatory from the divine majeſty, if they be not perceived to be ſo 
by him who holds them, and broached on purpoſe to diminiſh men's 
veneration of God. The opinions of the Sadducees appear in effect 
to have detracted from the juſtice, the goodneſs, and even the power 
of the Deity, as their tendency was but too manifeſtly to diminiſh in 
men the fear of God, and conſequently to weaken their obligations 
to obey him. Yet neither our Saviour, nor any of the inſpired 
writers, calls them blaſphemous, as thoſe opinions did not appear to 
themſelves to detract, nor were advanced with the intention of de- 
tracting, from the honour of God. Our Lord only ſaid to the Sad- 
ducees, Ye err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God. 
Nay, it does not appear that even their adverſaries the Phariſees, 
though the firſt who ſeem to have perverted the word (as ſhall be 
remarked afterwards), and though immoderately attached to their 
own tenets, ever reproached them as blaſphemers, on account of their 
erroneous opinions. Nor is indeed the epithet b/a/þhemous, or any 
ſynonymous term, ever coupled in Scripture (as is common in 
modern uſe) with do&rines, thoughts, opinions, It is never applied 
but to words and ſpeeches. A Blaſbhemous opinion, or blaſphemous 
dloclrine, are phraſes, which (how familiar ſoever to us) are as un- 


ſuitable to the ſcriptural idiom, as a railing opinion, or ſlanderous 
daclriue, is to ours. 


* w—-— ? - 4 


) 10. Bur to proceed from what is not, to what is, called þ/a/- | 
Pvemy in Scripture; the firſt divine law publiſhed againſt it, He that | 


37 Matth. xxii. 19. 
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blaſphemeth the name of the Lord (or Jehovah, as it is in the Hebrew) 

ſhall be put to death**, when conſidered, along with the incident that 
occaſioned it, ſuggeſts a very atrocious offence in words, no leſs than 
abuſe or imprecations, vented againſt the Deity. For, in what way 
ſoever, the crime of the man there mentioned be interpreted, whether 
as committed againſt the true God, the God of Iſrael, or againſt any 
of the falſe gods whom his Egyptian father worſhipped, the law in 
the words now quoted 1s ſufficiently explicit ; and the circumſtances 
of the ſtory plainly ſhow that the words which he had uſed, were 
derogatory from the Godhead, and ſhocking to the hearers. 


And if we add to this, the only other memorable inſtance, in ſacred 
hiſtory, namely, that of Rabſhakeh, it will lead us to conclude that 
it is ſolely a malignant attempt, in words, to leſſen men's reverence of 
the true God, and, by vilifying his perfections, to prevent their 
placing confidence in him, which is called in Scripture blaſphemy, 
when the word is employed to denote a ſin committed directly againſt 
God. This was manifeſtly the attempt of Rabſhakeh when he ſaid, 
Neither let Hezekiah make you truft in the Lord (the word is Jehovah), 
ſaying, Jehovah will ſurely deliver us. Halb any of the gods of the 
nations delivered his land out of the hand of the king of Aria? Where 
are the gods of Hamath and of Arpad? Where are the gods of Sephar- 
vaim, Hena, and Toah?* Have they delivered Samariah out of my 
hand? Who are they among all the gods of the countrics, that have 
delivered their country out of mine hand, that Jehovah ſhould deliver 
Feruſalem out of mine hand” ? 


\ 11. BLASPHEMY, I acknowledge, like every other ſpecies of 
detamation, may proceed from ignorance combined with raſhneſs 
and preſumption ; but it invariably implies (which is not implied in 
mere error) an expreſſion of contempt or deteſtation, and a deſire 


% Lev. xxiv. 16. 2 Kings, xvii. 30. 33, 34, 35. 


of 
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of producing the ſame paſſions in others. As this conduct, however, 
is more heinous in the knowing than in the ignorant, there are 
degrees of guilt even in blaſphemy. God's name is ſaid to be blaſ- 
phemed among the heathen, through the ſcandalous conduct of his 
worſhippers. And when Nathan faid to David, By this deed thor 
haſt given occaſion to the enemies of Fehovah to blaſþheme “, his deſign 
was evidently to charge on that monarch, a conſiderable ſhare of 
the guilt of thoſe blaſphemies to which his heinous tranſgreſſion in 
the matter of Uriah, would give riſe, among their idolatrous neigh- 
hours : for here, as.in other caſes, the flagrant iniquity of the ſervant, 
rarely fails to bring reproach on the maſter, and on the ſervice. It 
is, without doubt, a moſt flagitious kind of blaſphemy whereof thoſe 
men are guilty who, inſtead of being brought to repentance by the 
plagues wherewith God viſits them for their fins, are fired with a 
monſtrous kind of revenge againſt their Maker, which they vent in 
vain curſes and impious reproaches. Thus, in the Apocalypſe, we 
are informed of thoſe who blo/þhemed the Cod of heaven, becauſe of 
their pains and their ſores, and repented not of their deeds ©, 


512. IT will perhaps be objected, that even the inſpired penmen 
of the New Teſtament ſometimes uſe the word with greater latitude 
than has here been given it. The Jews are ſaid, by the ſacred hiſto- 
rian, to have ſpoken again}? the things preached by Paul, contradiing 
and blaſpheming *. And it is ſaid of others of the ſame nation, Nen 
they oppoſed themſelves and blaſphemea'?, Now, as zeal for God and 


religion was the conſtant pretext of the Jews for vindicating their 
oppoſition to Chriſtianity, it cannot be imagined they would have 
thrown out any thing like direct blaſphemy or reproaches againſt 
God. It may, therefore, be plauſibly urged, that it muſt have been 


36 2 Sam. Xie 14. 7 Rey, xvi. 11. 37 Acts, Xu. 45. 99 X\VU!. 6. 
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(if we may borrow a term from the law) ſuch conſtructive blaſ- 
phemy, as when we call fundamental errors in things divine, by 
that odious name. But the anſwer is eaſy. It has been ſhown 
already, that the Greek word implies no more than to revile, defame, 
or give abuſive language. As the term is general, and equally appli- 
cable, whether God be the object of the abuſe, or man, it ought never 
to be rendered bla/þheme, unleſs when the context manifeſtly reſtrains 
it to the former application. There is this advantage, if the caſe 
were dubious, in preſerving the general term, that if God be meant 
as the-obje&.of their reproaches, ſtill the verſion is juſt, In the ſtory 
olf the ſon of the Ifraclitiſh woman, the terms cur/ing God and blaſ- 
pheming him“, are uſed ſynonymoully; and, in regard to Rab- 
ſhakeh's blaſphemy, the phraſes, 4% reproach the living God or Fe- 
hovah, and to blaſpheme him“, are both uſed in the ſame way: 
but, on the other hand, if the writer meant abuſe levelled againſt 
men, to render it blaſpheme is a real miſ-tranſlation, inaſmuch as, by 
repreſenting the divine majeſty as the object, which the Engliſh 
word blaſpheme always does, the ſenſe is totally altered. 

Our tranſlators have, on other occaſions, been ſo ſenſible of this, 
that in none of the places marked in the margin“ have they uſed 
blaſpheme, or any of its conjugates; but, inſtead of it, the words 
rail, revile, report flanderouſly, ſpeak evil, defame, though the 
word in the original is the ſame, nay, in ſome places, where Jeſus 
Chriſt is the object, they tranſlate it in the ſame manner **. There can 
be no doubt, that in the two paſſages quoted from the Acts, the 
Apoſtles themſelves were the objects of the abuſe which fiery zeal 
prompted their countrymen to throw out againſt the propagators of a 
doctrine, conſidered by them as ſubverſive of the religion of their 


© Lev. Ar. He 14. 4 2 Kings, xix. 4. 16. 22. 23. | 42 Rom. iii. 8. 
xiv. 6. 1 Cor. iv. 13. x. 30. Eph, iv. 31. 1 Tim. vi. 4. Tit. iii. 2. 1 Pet. iv. 4. 14- 
2 Pet. ii. 10, 11. Jude, 9, 10. 43 Matth. xxvii. 39, Mark, xv. 2g. Luke, 
XX1ll, 39. 
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fathers. Both paſſages are juſtly rendered by Caſtalio : the firſt; 


Judæri contradicebant its que a Paulo dicebantur, reclamantes ac con- 
viciantes ; the ſecond, Quumque illi refiſterent ac maledicerent. 


$ 13. Tus ſame will ſerve for anſwer to the objection founded on 
Paul's ſaying of himſelf before his converſion, that he was a blaſ=- 
phemer *; the word ought to have been rendered Jefamer. Of this 
we can make no doubt, when we conſider the honourable teſtimony 
which this Apoſtle, after his converſion, did not heſitate to give of 
his own piety when a Jew, Brethren, ſaid he, I have lived in all 
good conſcience before God (rather towards God, ro Ow, not evwnio r 
Oer) until this day“. This expreſſion, therefore, regards what is ſtrictly 
called duty to God. But could he have made this declaration, if his 
conſcience had charged him with blaſphemy, of all crimes againſt 
God the moſt heinous? Should it be aſked, In what ſenſe could he 
charge himſelf with defamation? Whom did he defame? The an- 
{wer is obvious. Not only the Lord Jeſus Chriſt the head, but the 
members alſo of the Chriſtian community, both miniſters and diſ- 
ciples. Not that he conſidered himſelf as guilty of this crime by 
implication, for diſbelieving that Jeſus is the Meſſiah; for neither 
fews nor Pagans are ever repreſented as either blaſphemers or calum- 
niators, merely for their unbelief ; but becauſe he was conſcious that 
his zeal had carried him much further, even to exhibit the author of 
this inſtitution as an impoſtor and falſe prophet, and his Apoſtles as 
his accomplices, in maliciouſly impoſing upon the nation, and ſub- 
verting the true religion. That he acted this part, the account given 
of his proceedings, not to mention this declaration, affords the moſt 
ample evidence. We are told that he breathed out threatenings and 
ſlaughter againſt the diſciples **; and he ſays himſelf that he was 
exceedingly mad againſt them, and even compelled them to join in the 


4 1 Tim. i. 13. 45 Acts, xxiii. 1. 46 Acts, ix, 1. 
abulc._ 
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abuſe and reproaches“, of which he accuſes himſelf as ſetting the 
example. And though I doubt not that in this, Paul acted accord- 
ing to his judgment of things at the time; for he tells us expreſsly 
that he thought verily with himſelf that he t to do many things 
contrary to the name of jeſus“; this ignorance did indeed extenuate 
his crime, but not excule it; for it is not he only who invents, but 
he alſo who malignantly and raſhly, or without examination and ſuf- 
ficient evidence, propagates an evil report againſt his neighbour, who 
is juſtly accounted a defamer. | 

Nor is the above-mentioned the only place wherein the word has 
been miſinterpreted blaſphemer. We have another example, in the 
character which the tame Apoſtle gives of ſome ſeducers who were 
to appear in the church, and of whom he tells us, that they would 
have a form of godlineſs, but without the power ?, Now, blaſphemy 
is alike incompatible with both; though experience has ſhown, in 
all ages, that ſlander and abuſe, vented againſt men, however in- 
conſiſtent with the power of godlineſs, are perfectly compatible with 
its form. Some other places in the New Teſtament, in which the 
word ought to have been tranſlated in its greateſt latitude, that is, in 
the ſenſe of defamation, or reviling in general, are marked in the 
margin *. Indeed, as was hinted before, it ought always to be fo, 
unleſs where the ſcope of the paſſage limits it to that impious defama- 
tion, whereof the Deity is the object. 


$ 14. I xNow but one other argument that can be drawn from 
Scripture, in favour of what I call the controverſial ſenſe of the 
word bþlaſphemy ; that is, as applied to errors, which, in their conſe- 
quences, may be thought to derogate from the perfections or provi- 
dence of God. In this way the Phariſees, oftner than once, employ 


7 Ads, xxvi. 11. Ade, xxvi 9- . | 50 Matth. 
xii. 31. XV. 190. Mark, iii. 28, 29 vii. 22. Luke, xxii. 65. Col. li. 8. James, ii. 7. 


the 
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the term againſt our Lord ; and, if their authority were to us a ſuffi- 
cient warrant, I ſhould admit this plea to be deciſive. But the 
queſtion of importance to us is, Have we the authority of any of 
the ſacred writers for this application of the word? Did our Lord 
himſelf, or any of his Apoſtles, ever retort this charge upon the Pha- 
riſces ? Yet it cannot be denied, that the doctrine then in vogue with 
them gave, in many things, if this had been a legitimate uſe of the 
term blaſphemy, a fair handle for ſuch recrimination. They made 
void, we are told, the commandment of God, to make room for 
their tradition“; and thus, in effect, ſet up their own authority, in 
oppoſition to that of their Creator. They diſparaged the moral du- 
ties of the law, in order to exalt poſitive and ceremonial ob- 
ſervances **®, Now, this cannot be done by the teachers of religion, 
without ſome miſrepreſentation of the moral attributes of the Law- 
giver, whoſe character is thereby degraded in the minds of the 
people. Yet there is, nowhere, the moſt diſtant inſinuation given 
that, on any of theſe accounts, they were liable to the charge of 
blaſphemy. 


But no ſooner did Jeſus ſay to the paralytic, Thy fins are forgiven 
thee, than the Scribes laid hold of the expreſſion. This man blaß 
Pbemeth, ſaid they: No can forgive fins but God“? Their plea 
was, it is an invaſion of the prerogative of God. Grotius obſerves 
juſtly of this application of the term, Dicitur hic BauoPyper, non qui 
Deo maledicit, ſed qui quod Det ęſt, ſibi arrogat. Such, undoubtedly, 
was their notion of the matter. But I do not ſee any warrant they 
had for thus extending the ſignification of the word. In the ſimple 
and primitive import of the name b/aſþhemer, it could not be more 
perfectly defined in Latin, than by theſe three words, qui Deo male- 
gicit; and, therefore, I cannot agree with the generality of expoſitors, 


Matth. xv. 6. Mark, vii. 13. | 52 Matth. xxiii. 23. Luke, xi. 42. 
Matth. ix. 3. Mark, ti. 7. 
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who ſeem to think, that if Jeſus had not been the Meſſiah, or au- 
thoriſed of God to declare to men the remiſſion of their ſins, the 
Scribes would have been right in their verdict. On the contrary, if 
one, unauthoriſed of Heaven, had ſaid what our Lord is recorded to 
have ſaid to the paralytic, he would not, in my opinion, have been 
liable to that accuſation : he would have been chargeable with great 
preſumption, I acknowledge; and if he had been conſcious that he 
had no authority, he would have been guilty of groſs impiety ; but 
every ſpecies of impiety is not blaſphemy. Let us call things by 
their proper names. If any of us uſurp a privilege that belongs, ex- 
eluſively, to another man, or, if we pretend to have his authority, 
when we have it not, our conduct is very criminal ; but nobody 
would confound this crime with calumny. No more can the other be 
termed blaſphemy, eſpecially when it reſults from miſapprehenſion, 
and is unaccompanied with a malevolent intention, either to depre- 
ciate the character, or to defeat the purpoſe, of the Almighty. The 
falſe prophets, who knowingly told lies in the name of God, and 
pretended a commiſſion from him, which they knew they had not, 
were liable to death; but they are nowhere ſaid to blafpheme, that 
is, to revile, or to defame, their Maker. Much leſs could it be ſaid 
of thoſe who told untruths through miſtake, and without any deſign 
of detracting from God. 

This polemic application of the term bl/aſþhemy muſt, therefore, 
have originated in the ſchools of the rabbies, and appears to have been, 
in the time of our Lord and his Apoſtles, in general vogue with the 
Scribes. Nay, which is exceedingly repugnant to the original im- 

port of the name, they even applied it to expreſſions, the immediate 
object whereof is not perſons, but things. Thus, the hiſtorian, in 
relating the charge brought againſt Stephen, acquaints us **, that he 
ſet uþ falſe witneſſes, which ſaid, This man ceaſeth not to ſpeak bla 
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* 


phemous words againſt this holy place, and the law : an application of 
the word, perhaps till then unexampled. But we need not wonder 
at this liberty, when we conſider, that the perverſion of the term an- 
ſwered for them a double purpoſe; firſt, it afforded them one eaſy 
expedient for rendering a perſon, whom they diſliked, odious to the 
people, amongſt whom the very ſuſpicion of blaſphemy excited great 
abhorrence; ſecondly, it encreaſed their own juriſdiction. Blaſ- 
phemy was a capital crime, the judgment whereof was in the ſanhe- 
drim, of whom the chief prieſts, and ſome of the Scribes, always 
made the principal part. 'The farther the import of the word was ex- 
tended, the more caſes it brought under their cognizance, and the 
more perſons into their power. Hence it proceeded, that the word 
blaſphemy, which originally meant a crime no leſs than maliciouſly 
reviling the Lord of the univerſe, was at length conſtrued to imply 
the broaching of any tenet, or the expreſling of any ſentiment 
(with whatever view it was done), which did not quadrate with 
the reigning doctrine. For that doctrine, being preſuppoſed to 
be the infallible will of God, whatever oppoſed it was faid, by im- 
plication, to revile its Author. Such will ever be the caſe, when the 
principles of human policy are grafted upon religion. 


$ 15. Warx we conſider this, and remark, at the ſame time, 
with what plainneſs our Lord condemned, in many particulars, both 
the maxims and the practice of the Phariſees, we cannot be ſurpriſed 
that, on more occaſions than one, that vindictive and envious ſect 
traduced him to the people, as a perſon chargeable with this infernal 
guilt. Once, indeed, ſome of them proceeded ſo far as to take 15 
flones to flone him © : for that was the puniſhment which the law 
had awarded againſt blaſphemers. But he thought proper then to 
elude their malice, and, by the anſwer he gave to their unmerited 


SS John, x. 31. 33. 
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reproach, evidently ſhowed that their application of the term was 
unſcriptural *, Thoſe who, on other occaſions, watched our Lord 
to entrap him in his words, ſeem to have had it principally in view 
to extract either blaſphemy or treaſon from what he ſaid. By the 
firſt, they could expoſe him to the fury of the populace, or, perhaps, 
ſubject him to the Jewiſh rulers ; and, by the ſecond, render him 
obnoxious to the Roman procurator. What ule they made of both 
articles at laſt, is known to every body. Nor let it be imagined that, 
at his trial, the circumſtance, apparently ſlight, of the high prieſt's 
rending his clothes, when he pronounced him a blaſphemer, an ex- 
ample which muſt have been quickly followed by the whole ſanhe- 
drim, and all within hearing, was not a matter of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, for effecting their malicious purpoſe. We have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that it contributed not a little, in working fo wonderful a 
change in the multitude, and in bringing them to view the man with 
deteſtation, to whom ſo ſhort while before they were almoſt ready to 
pay divine honours. 


$ 16. Bor here it may be aſked, © Can we not then ſay, with 
* truth, of any of the falſe teachers, who have ariſen in the church, 
that they vented blaſphemies ? To affirm that we cannot, would, 
I acknowledge, be to err in the oppoſite extreme. Juſtin Martyr 
fays of Marcion“, that he taught many to blaſpheme the Maker of 
the world. Now, it is impoſlible to deny the juſtice of this charge, 
if we admit the truth of what Irenzus **, and others, affirm con- 
cerning that bold hereſiarch, to wit, that he maintained, that the 
Author of our being, the God of Ifrael, who gave the law by Moles, 
and ſpoke by the Prophets, is one who perpetrates injuries, and de- 
lights in war, is fickle in his opinions, and inconſiſtent with himſelf. 
If this repreſentation of Marcion's doctrine be juſt, who would not 


$6 John, x. 34, 35, 36. h 57 Apol. 2. 35 Lib. i. c. 29. 
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ſay that he reviled his Creator, and attempted to alienate from him 
the love and confidence of his creatures? The blaſphemy of Rab- 
ſhakeh was aimed only againſt the power of God ; Marcion's, not 
ſo much againſt his power, as againſt his wiſdom and his goodneſs. 
Both equally manifeſted an intention of ſubverting the faith and ve- 
neration of his worſhippers. Now, it is only what can be called a 
direct attack, not ſuch as is made out by implication, upon the per- 
fections of the Lord of the univerſe, and what clearly diſplays the 
intention of leſſening men's reverence of him, that is blaſphemy, in 
the meaning (I ſay not of the rabbies, or of the canoniſts, but) of 
the ſacred code. In ſhort, ſuch falſe and injurious language, as, when 
applied to men, would be denominated reviling, abuſing, defaming, 
is, when applied to God, blaſþhemy, The ſame terms in the origi- 
nal tongues are uſed for both; and it would perhaps have been 
better, for preventing miſtakes, that in modern tongues alſo, the 
ſame terms were employed. Indeed, if we can depend on the 
juſtneſs of the accounts which remain of the oldeſt ſectaries, 
there were ſome who went greater lengths in this way than even 


Marcion. 


$ 17. BEFORE I finiſh this topic, it will naturally occur to en- 
quire, What that is, in particular, which our Lord denominates 


blaſphemy againſt the Holy Spirit“? It is foreign from my preſent 
purpoſe, to enter minutely into the diſcuſſion of this difficult queſtion. 
Let it ſuffice here to obſerve, that this blaſphemy is certainly not of 
the conſtructive kind, but direct, manifeſt, and malignant. Firſt, it 
is mentioned as comprehended under the ſame genus with abuſe 
againſt man, and contradiſtinguiſied only by the object. Secondly, 
it is further explained, by being called eating again/t, in both 


caſes. Og av erry Noyov KATH TE Vis TH GeJowm , og d my Kara 
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Tg mVveuuaro; Ts ayivw, The expreſſions are the ſame, in effect, in 
all the Evangeliſts who mention it, and imply ſuch an oppoſition as 
is both intentional and malevolent. This cannot have been the caſe 
of all who diſbelieved the miſſion of Jeſus, and even decried his mi- 
racles; many of whom, we have reaſon to think, were afterwards 
converted by the Apoſtles. But it is not impoſſible, that it may have 
beer: the wretched cafe of ſome who, inſtigated by worldly ambition 
and avarice, have flandered what they knew to be the cauſe of God, 
and, againſt conviction, reviled his work as the operation of evil 
ſpirits. | 


$ 18. A LATE writer“, more ingenious than judicious, has, after 
making ſome juſt remarks on this ſubject, proceeded ſo far as to main- 
tain that there can be no ſuch crime as b/aſþhemy. His argument 
(by ſubſtituting defamation for blaſphemy, defame for blaſpheme, and 
man for God) ſerves equally to prove that there is no ſuch crime as 
defamation, and ſtands thus: * Defamation preſuppoſes malice ; 
where there is malice, there is miſapprehenſion. Now the perſon 
© who, miſapprehending another, defames him, does no more than 
put the man's name (I uſe the author's phraſeology) to his own 
miſapprehenſions of him. This is ſo far from ſpeaking evil of the 
© man, that it is not ſpeaking of him at all. It is only ſpeaking evil 


* of a wild idea, of a creature of the imagination, and exiſting no- 
* where but there ©.” From this clear manner of reaſoning the fol- 


lowing corollary, very comfortable to thoſe whom the world has 


69 Independent Whig, N* 55. « and reviles him, does therefore revile him, 

6: That the reader may be ſatisfied that T © becauſe he knows him not. He therefore 
do not wrong this author, I ſhall annex, in © puts the name of God to his own miſappre- 
his own words, part of his reaſoning concern- * henſions of God. This is fo far from 
ing blaſphemy. As it is a crime that im- © ſpeaking evil of the Deity, that it is not 
« plies malice againſt God, I am not able td “ ſpeaking of the Deity at all. It is only 
* conceive how any man can commit it. A *© ſpeaking evil of a wild idea, of a creature of 
„% man who knows God, cannot ſpeak evil “ the imagination, and exiſting nowhere but 
« of him. And a man who knows him not, “ there.“ 
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hitherto miſnamed flanderers, may fairly be deduced. If you have 
a ſpite againſt any man, you may freely indulge your malevolence, 
in ſaying of him all the evil you can think of. That you cannot be 
juſtly charged with defamation, is demonſtrable. If all that you ſay 
be true, he is not injured by you, and therefore you are no detractor. 
It the whole or part be falſe, what is falſe does not reach him. Your 
abuſe in that caſe 1s levelled againſt an ideal being, a chimera to which 
you only affix his name (a mere trifle, for a name is but a ſound), 
but with which the man's real character is not concerned. There- 
fore, when you have ſaid the worſt that malice and reſentment can 
ſuggeſt, you are not chargeable. with defamation, which was the 


point to be proved. Thus the argument of that volatile author goes 
further to emancipate men from all the reſtraints of reaſon and con- 


ſcience than, I believe, he himſelf was aware. He only intended by 
it, as one would think, to releaſe us from the fear of God; it is 


equally well calculated for freeing us from all regard to man. Are 
we from this to form an idea of the liberty, both ſacred and civil, of 
which that author affected to be conſidered as the patron and friend; 
and of the deference he profeſſes to entertain for the Scriptures and 


primitive Chriſtianity ? I hope not; for he 1s far from being at all 
times conſiſtent with himſelf. Of the many evidences which might 


be brought of this charge, one is, that no man is readier than he to 
throw the imputation of blaſphemy on thoſe whoſe opinions differ 


from his own“. 


e In the dedication of the book, to the 
lower houſe of convocation, the author ad- 
viſes them to clear themſelves from the impu- 
tation of maintaining certain ungodly tenets, 
by expoſing the 4/a/phemies of thoſe of their 
own body: in Ne 23, we are told that falſe 
zeal talks b/a/}hemy in the name of the Lord; 


in Ne 24, that perſecutors 5/a/þhemouſly pre- 
tend to be ſerving God; and in N 27, that 
it is a kind of blaſphemy to attempt to perſuade 
people that God takes pleaſure in vexing his 
creatures. More examples of the commiſſion 
of this impracticable crime might be pro- 
duced from that author, if neceſſary, 
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F 
Of Schiſin. 


1 next term I propoſed to examine critically was o y:ope, ſchiſin. 

The Greek word frequently occurs in the New Teſtament, 
though it has only once been rendered /chi/m by our tranſlators. 
However, the frequency of the uſe among theologians has made it a 
kind of technical term in relation to eccleſiaſtical matters: and the 
way it has been bandied, as a term of ignominy from ſect to ſect 
reciprocally, makes it a matter of ſome conſequence to aſcertain, if 
poſſible, the genuine meaning it bears in holy writ. In order to 
this, let us, abſtracting alike from the uncandid repreſentations of all 
zealous party-men, have recourſe to the oracles of truth, the ſource 
of light and direction. | 


2, As to the proper acceptation of the word ox:cuz, when applied 
to objects merely material, there is no difference of ſentiments amongſt 
interpreters. Every one admits that it ought to be rendered rent, 
breach, or ſeparation. In this ſenſe it occurs in the Goſpels, as 
where our Lord ſays, No man putteth a piece of: new cloth to an old 
garment ; for that which is put in to fill it up, taketh from the gar- 
ment, and the rent is made one. Xeupoy oyioun ywera, The ſame 
phraſe occurs in the parallel paſſage in Mark. From this ſenſe it is 
transferred by metaphor to things incorporeal. Thus it is uſed once 
and again by the Evangeliſt John, to ſignify a difference in opinion 
expreſſed in words. Of the conteſt among the Jews, concerning 
Jeſus, ſome maintaining that he was, others that he was not, the 


63 Matth. ix. 16, 64 Mark, ii. 21. 
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Meſſiah ; the ſacred hiſtorian ſays, Exious wv e Tw oyaw tyevero d 
exyrove So there was a diviſion among the people becauſe of him ©. 
Here it is plain the word is uſed in a ſenſe perfectly indifferent; for 
it was neither in the true opinion ſupported by one fide, nor in the 
falſe opinion fupported by the other, that the cus or diviſion lay, 
but in the oppolition of theſe two opinions. In this ſenſe of the 
word, there would have been no /chi/m, if they had been all of one 
opinion, whether it had been the true opinion, or the falſe. The 
word is uſed preciſely in the ſame ſignification by this Apoſtle, in two 
other places of his Goſpel marked in the margin“. 


$ 3. BUT it is not barely to a declared difference in judgment, that 
even the metaphorical uſe of the word is confined, As breach or 
rupture is the literal import of it in our language; wherever theſe 
words may be figuratively applied, the term ox-ous ſeems likewiſe 
capable of an application. It invariably preſuppoſes that among thoſe 
things whereof it is affirmed, there ſubſiſted an union formerly, and 
23 invariably denotes that the union ſubſiſts no longer. In this 
manner the Apoſtle Paul uſes the word, applying it to a particular 
church or Chriſtian congregation. Thus he adjures the Corinthians 
by the name of the Lord Jeſus, that there be no diviſions or ſchiſms 
among them, ivz py eu vu oxopare; and in another place of the 
ſame Epiſtle *, he tells them, I hear that there are diviſions or ſchiſms 
among you, aut TX;TpATR E& Vw VTrapxev, In order to obtain a pro- 
per idea of what is meant by a breach or ſchiſm in this application, 
we muſt form a juſt notion of that which conſtituted the union 
whereof the ſchiſm was a violation. Now the great and powerful 
cement which united the ſouls of Chriſtians, was their mutual love. 
Their hearts, in the emphatical language of holy writ, were 4niz 


©5 John, vil. 43. 55 John, ix. 16. x. 19. 67 1 Cor, i, 10. 
s 1 Cor. 1. 18. 
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together in love“. This had been declared by their Maſter to be the 
diſtinguiſhing badge of their profeſſion. By ths ſhall all men know 
that ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one to another *', Their par- 
taking of the ſame baptiſm, their profeſſing the ſame faith, their 
enjoying the ſame promiſes, and their joining in the ſame religious 
ſervice, formed a connection merely external and of little ſignifi- 
cance, unleſs, agreeably to the Apoſtle's expreſſion *', it was rooted 
and grounded in love. As this, therefore, is the great criterion of 
the Chriſtian character, and the foundation of the Chriſtian unity, 
whatever alienates the affections of Chriſtians from one another, is 
manifeſtly ſubverſive of both, and may conſequently, with the 
greateſt truth and energy, be denominated ein. It is not ſo much 
what makes an outward diſtinction or ſeparation (though this alſo 
may in a lower degree be ſo denominated), as what produces an alien- 
ation of the heart, which conſtitutes ſchiſm in the ſenſe of the 
Apoſtle; for this ſtrikes directly at the vitals of Chriſtianity. Indeed 
both the evil and the danger of the former, that is, an external ſepa- 
ration, is principally to be eſtimated from its influence upon the latter, 
that is, in producing an alienation of heart; for it is in the union of 
affection among Chriſtians, that the ſpirit, the life, and the power, 
of religion, are principally placed. 


§ 4. IT may be ſaid, Does it not rather appear, from the paſſage 
firſt quoted, to denote ſuch a breach of that viſible unity in the out- 
ward order ſettled in their aſſemblies, as reſults from ſome jarring in 
their religious opinions, and by conſequence in the expreſſions they 
adopted? This, I own, is what the words in immediate connection, 
conſidered by themſelves, would naturally ſuggeſt. I beſeech you, 
brethren, that ye all ſheak the. ſame thing, and that there be no 
diviſions (ſchiſms) among you, and that ye be perfectly joined together 


60 Col. 31. >. 79 John, xiii. 35. 7% Eph. iii. 17. 
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in the ſame mind and in the ſame judgment. It cannot be denied that 
a certain unanimity, or a declared aſſent to the great articles of the 
Chriſtian profeſſion, was neceſſary in every one, in order to his being 
admitted to, and kept in the communion of, the church. But then 
it muſt be allowed, on the other hand, that thoſe articles were at 
that time, few, ſimple, and perſpicuous. It is one of the many 
unhappy conſequences of the diſputes that have ariſen in the church, 
and of the manner in which theſe have been managed, that 
ſuch terms of communion have ſince been multiplied, in every 
part of the Chriſtian world, and not a little perplexed with meta- 
phyſical ſubtleties, and ſcholaſtic quibbles. Whether this evil conſe- 
quence was, in its nature, avoidable, or, if it was, in what manner it 
might have been avoided, are queſtions, though important, foreign 
to the preſent purpoſe. Certain it is, however, that ſeveral phraſes 
uſed by the Apoſtles, in relation to this ſubjedt, ſuch as 5poppores, To 
euro Gpoverres, and ſome others, commonly underſtood to mean una- 
nimous in opinion, denote, more properly, coinciding in affection, con- 
curring in love, deſire, hatred, and averſion, agreeably to the common 
import of the verb @pove both in ſacred authors and in profane, which 
is more ſtrictly rendered 40 /avour, to reliſh, than to be of opinion, 


$ 5. FURTHER, let it be obſerved, that in matters whereby 
the eſſentials of the faith are not affected, much greater indul- 


gence to diverſity of opinion was given, in thoſe pure and pri- 
mitive times, than has been allowed ſince, when the externals, or 
the form of religion, came to be raiſed on the ruins of the eſſentials, or 
the power, and a ſuppoſed correctneſs of judgment made of greater 
account than purity of heart. In the apoſtolic age, which may be 
ſtyled the reign of charity, their mutual forbearance in regard to 


7 1 Cor. 1; 10. 
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fuch differences, was at once an evidence, and an exerciſe, of this di- 
vine principle. Him that is weak in the faith, ſays our Apoſtle, re- 
ceive ye, but not to doubtful difputations. For one believeth that he 
may eat all things: another who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not hin 
that eateth, deſpiſe him that eateth not; and let not him who eateth not, 
judge him that cateib One man eflcemeth one day above another : 
another efteemeth every day alike, As to theſe diſputable points, Je: 
every man be fully perſuaded in his own mind *, and, as far as he 
himſelf is concerned, act according to his perſuaſion. But he does 
not permit even him who is in the right, to diſturb his brother's 
peace, by ſuch unimportant inquiriess Haſt thou faith? ſays he; 
the knowledge and conviction of the truth on the point in queſtion ? 
Have it to thyſelf before God. Happy is he who condemneth not him- 
felF in that thing which he -alloweth *. And in another place, Zet us, 
therefore, as many as be ßerfect, be thus minded; and if in any thing ys 
be otherwiſe minded, God ſhall reveal even this unto you. Neverthe- 
leſs, whereto we have already attained, let us walk by the ſame rule, 
let us mind the ſame thing”, We are to remember, that as ths 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, ſo neither is it logical 
acuteneſs in diſtinction, or grammatical accuracy of expreſſion; 
but it is righteouſugſe, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. For he 
that in theſe things ſeruveth Chriſt, is acceptable to God, and approved 
F men | 


$ 6. Now, if we enquire, by an examination of the context, into 
the nature of thoſe differences among the Corinthians, to which Paul 
affixes the name o x:opare, nothing is more certain, than that no cauſe 
of difference is ſuggeſted, which has any the leaſt relation to the doc- 
trines of religion, or to any opinions that might be formed concerning 


73 Rom. xiv. 1, 2, 3, : 74 Rom. xiv. 5. 75 Rom. xiv. 22. 
76 Phil. iii. 15, 16. 77 Rom. xiv. 17, 18. 
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them. The fault which he ſtigmatiſed with that odious appellation, 
conſiſted then ſolely in an undue attachment to particular perſons, 
under whom, as chiefs or leaders, the people ſeverally ranked them- 
ſelves, and thus, without making ſeparate communions, formed dif- 
tinctions among themſelves, to the manifeſt prejudice of the common 
bond of charity, claſſing themſelves under different heads. Now this 
1 ſay, adds the Apoſtle, that every one of you ſaith, I am of Paul, and 
T of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Chriſt”. It deſerves to be 
remarked, that of the differences among the Roman converts, con- 
cerning the obſervance of days, and the diſtinction of meats, which 
we ſhould think more material, as they more nearly affect the juſt- 
neſs of religious ſentiments, and the purity of religious practice, the 
Apoſtle makes ſo little account, that he will not permit them to 
haraſs one another with ſuch queſtions ; but enjoins them to allow 
every one to follow his own judgment; at the ſame time that he is 
greatly alarmed at differences among the Corinthians, in which, as 
they reſult ſolely from particular attachments and perſonal eſteem, 
neither the faith nor the practice of a Chriſtian appears to have an 
immediate concern. But it was not without reaſon that he made 
this diſtinction. The hurt threatened by the latter was directly 
againſt that extenſive love commanded by the Chriſtian law; but not 
leſs truly, though more indirectly, againſt the Chriſtian doctrine and 
manners. By attaching themſelves ſtrongly to human, and conſe- 
quently fallible, teachers and guides, they weakened the tie which 
bound them to the only divine guide and teacher, the Meſſiah, and 
therefore to that alſo which bound them all one to another, 


57. WHAT it was that gave riſe to ſuch diſtinctions in the church 
of Corinth, we are not informed, nor is it material for us to know. 
From what follows in the Epiſtle, it is not improbable, that they 
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might have thought it proper in this manner to range themſelves, 
under thoſe who had been the inſtruments of their converſion to 
Chriſtianity, or perhaps, thoſe by whom they had been baptized, or 
for whom they had contracted a ſpecial veneration. It is evident, 
however, that theſe petty differences, as we ſhould account them, 


had already begun to produce conſequences unfriendly to the ſpirit 
of the Goſpel ; for it is in this point of view ſolely that the Apoſtle 
conſiders them, and not as having an immediate bad influence on its 
doctrine. Thus reſuming the ſubject, he ſays, Ye are yet carnal ; 


for whereas there is among you envying and ſtrife and diviſions, are ye 
not carnal and walk as men? For while one ſaith, I am of Paul, and 


another I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal”? Thus it is uncontro- 
vertible, in the firſt place, that the accuſation imports that the Corin- 
thians, by their conduct, had given a wound to charity, and not that 
they had made any deviation from the faith; and in the ſecond 
place, that, in the apoſtolical acceptation of the word, men may be 
ſchiſmatics, or guilty of ſchiſm, by ſuch an alienation of affection 
from their brethren as violates the internal union ſubſiſting in the 
hearts of Chriſtians, though there be neither error in doctrine nor 
ſeparation from communion, and conſequently no violation of ex- 
ternal unity in ceremonies and worſhip, Fauſtus, a Manichean 
biſhop in the fourth century (however remote from truth the leading 


principles of his party were on more important articles), entertained 


ſentiments on this ſubject entirely ſcriptural. © Schiſma,” ſays he, 
& niſi fallor, eſt eadem opinantem atque eodem ritu colentem quo 
e cæteri, ſolo congregationis delectari diſhdio,” Fauſt, 1. xx. 
C. itt. ap. Auguſt, 


$ 8. ArTER fo clear a proof of the import of the term, if it ſhould 
be thought of conſequence to allege in confirmation what muſt be 


19 1 Cor. iii. 3, 4. 
8 | acknow- 
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acknowledged to be more indirect, ye may conſider the only other 
paſſage in which the term is uſed in the New Teſtament, and applied 
metaphorically to the human body. In the ſame Epiſtle, the Apoſtle 
having ſhown that the different ſpiritual gifts beſtowed on Chriſtians, 
rendered them mutually ſubſervient, and made all, in their ſeveral 
ways, harmoniouſly contribute to the good of the Chriſtian com- 
munity, gives a beautiful illuſtration of this doctrine from the natural 
body, the different functions of whoſe members admirably conduce 
to the benefit and ſupport of one another, and to the perfection and 
felicity of the whole. He concludes in theſe words : God hath tem- 
pered the body together, having given more abundant honour to that 
part which lacked, that there ſhould be no ſchiſm in the body, wa pn 
1 TXioua e Tw Two, but that the members ſhould have the ſame care 
one for another : and whether one member ſuffer, all the members ſuffer 
with it, or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it“. 
It is obvious that the word ſchiſm is here employed to ſignify, not a 
ſeparation from the body, fuch as is made by amputation or frac- 

ture, but ſuch a defect in utility and congruity, as would deſtroy 
what he conſiders as the mutual ſympathy of the members, and 
their care one of another. 


$ 9. As to the diſtinctions on this ſubject, which in after-times 
obtained among theologians, it is proper to remark, that error in 
doctrine was not ſuppoſed eſſential to the notion of ſchiſm; its diſtin- 
guiſhing badge was made ſeparation from communion in religious 
offices, inſomuch that the words /chi/matic and ſeparaliſt, have 
been accounted ſynonymous. By this, divines commonly diſcri- 
minate ſchiſm from hereſy, the eſſence of which laſt is repreſented 
as conſiſting in an erroneous opinion obſtinately maintained, con- 
-erning ſome fundamental doctrine of Chriſtianity and that 


1 Cor. xii. 24, 26, 26. 
whether 
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whether it be accompanied with ſeparation in reſpe& of the ordi- 
nances of religion, or not. We have now ſeen that the former deſi- 
nition does not quadrate with the application of the word in the 
New Teſtament, and that /chi/m, in ſcriptural uſe, is one thing, and 
ſchiſm, in eccleſiaſtical uſe, another, 


KA. 


Of Hereſy. 


ET us now inquire with the ſame freedom and impartiality, into 
the ſcriptural uſe of the other term. The Greek word dig, 
which properly imports no more than election, or choice, was com- 
monly employed by the Helleniſt Jews, in our Saviour's time, when 
the people were much divided in their religious ſentiments, to de- 
| note, in general, any branch of the diviſion, and was nearly equi- 
valent to the Engliſh words, clas, party, ſeck. The word was not, 

in its earlieſt acceptation, conceived to convey any reproach in it, 
| ſince it was indifferently uſed, either of a party approved, or of one 
_ diſapproved, by the writer. In this way it occurs ſeveral times in 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, where it is always (one ſingle paſſage ex- 
cepted) rendered ſect. We hear alike of the ſect of the Sadducees, 
cuperr; Twy Eaddercauwy*', and of the ſect of the Phariſees, dies rar 
Oxpiozuw *', In both places the term is adopted by the hiſtorian, 
purely for diſtinction's ſake, without the leaſt appearance of intention 
to convey either praiſe, or blame. Nay, on one occaſion, Paul, in the 


*% Akte, v. 17. N 


defence 
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defence he made for himſelf before king Agrippa, where it was ma- 
nifeſtly his intention to exalt the party to which he had belonged, 
and to give their ſyſtem the preference to every other ſyſtem of Ju- 
daiſm, both in ſoundneſs of doctrine, and purity of morals, ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: My manner of life from my youth, which was 
at the firſt among mine own nation at Jeru/alem, know all the Fes, 
which knew me from the beginning, if they would teſtify ; that after the 
moſt flraiteſt ſect of our religion, uata Ty angie ary aperw Ty ue re- 
gag Yourues, I lived a Phariſce 2 


$ 2. THERE is only one paſlage in that hiſtory, wherein there is 
an appearance that ſomething reproachful is meant to be conveyed 


under the name «ieo:5, It is in the accuſation of Paul, by the orator 
Tertullus, on the part of the Jews, before the governor Felix ; 
where, amongſt other things, we have theſe words: We have found 
this man a peſtilent fellow, and a mover of ſeditton among all the Fewws 
throughout the world, and a ringleader of the ſet of the Nazarenes, 
TPWTOSATHV TE T1G T NaCwpouty dee „. I ſhould not, however, 
have imagined that any part of the obloquy lay in the application of 
the word laſt mentioned, if it had not been for the notice which the 
Apoſtle takes of it, in his anſwer. But this I confeſs unto thee, that 
after the way which they call hereſy, i Meyerw cow, fo worſhip I 


the God of my fathers ©. 


§ 3. HERE, by the way, I muſt remark a great impropriety in 
the Engliſh tranſlation, though in this, I acknowledge, it does but 
follow the Vulgate. The ſame word 1s rendered one way in the 
charge brought againſt the priſoner, and another way in his anſwer for 
himſelf. The conſequence is that, though nothing can be more appo- 


#3 Acts, xxvi. 4, 5 % Acts, xxiv. 5. " Adds, xXxiv. 14. 
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ſite than his reply, in this inſtance, as it ſtands in the original, yet 
nothing can appear more foreign than this paſſage, in the two ver- 
ſions above mentioned. The Apoſtle ſeems to defend himſelf againſt 
crimes, of which he is not accuſed. In both places, therefore, the 
word ought to have been tranſlated in the ſame manner, whether 
hereſy or jet. In my judgment, the laſt term is the only proper one; 
for the word here/y, in the modern acceptation, never ſuits the im- 
port of the original word, as uſed in Scripture. But, when one 
attends to the very critical circumſtances of the Apoſtle at this time, 
the difficulty in accounting for his having conſidered it as a reproach 
to be denominated of a /e, diſclaimed by the whole nation, in- 
ſtantly vaniſhes. Let it be remembered, firſt, that, ſince the Jews 
had fallen under the power of the Romans, their ancient national 
religion had not only received the ſanction of the civil powers for 
the continuance of its eſtabliſhment in Judea, but had obtained a to- 
leration in other parts of the empire; ſecondly, that Paul is now 
pleading before a Roman governor, a Pagan, who could not well be 
ſuppoſed to know much of the Jewiſh doctrine, worſhip, or contro- 
verſies; and that he had been arraigned by the rulers of his own 
nation, as belonging to a turbulent and upſtart ſe&: for in this way 
they conſidered the Chriſtians, whom they reproachfully named Na- 
zarenes. The natural conſequence of this charge, with one who un- 
derſtood ſo little of their affairs as Felix, was to make him look upon 


the priſoner as an apoſtate from Judaiſm, and, therefore, as not en- 


titled to be protected, or even tolerated, on the ſcore of religion. 


Againſt a danger of this kind, it was of the utmoſt importance to our 
Apoſtle to defend himſelf. 


& 4. ACCORDINGLY, when he enters on this part of the charge, 
how ſolicitous is he to prove, that his belonging to that /e, did not 
imply any defection from the religion of his anceſtors ; and thus to 

5 prevent 


EF: 
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prevent any miſtaken judgment, on this article of his arraignment, 
into which a heathen judge muſt have otherwiſe unavoidably fallen. 
His own words will, to the attentive, ſuperſede all argument or illuſ- 
tration: But this I confeſs to thee, that after the way which they call a 
ſect, ſo worſhip I; Whom? No new divinity, but, on the contrary, 
the God of our fathers : he adds, in order the more effectually to re- 
move every ſuſpicion of apoſtacy, Believing all things which are 
written in the law and the prophets; and have the ſame hope towards 
God, which they themſelves alſo entertain, that there ſhall be a reſurrec= 


tion of the dead, both of the juſt and of the unjuſt *, Nothing could 
have been more ridiculous, than for the Apoſtle ſeriouſly to defend 
his doctrine againſt the charge of heterodoxy, before an idolater and 
polytheiſt, who regarded both him and his accuſers as ſuperſtitious 
fools, and conſequently, as, in this reſpect, preciſely on a footing ; 
but it was entirely pertinent in him to evince, before a Roman 
- magiſtrate, that his faith and mode of worſhip, however much tra- 
_ duced by his enemies, were neither eſſentially different from, nor 
any way ſubverſive of, that religion which the ſenate and people of 
Rome were ſolemnly engaged to protect; and that therefore he was 
not to be treated as an apoſtate, as his adverſaries, by that article of 
| accuſation, that he was of the ſeA of the Nazarenes, ſhowed evidently 
that they deſired he ſhould. Thus the Apoſtle, with great addreſs, 
refutes the charge of having revolted from the religious inſtitution of 
Moſes, and, at the ſame time, is ſo far from diſclaiming, that he 


glories in the name of a follower of Chriſt. 


§ 5. THERE is only one other place, in this hiſtory, in which the 
word occurs, namely, where the Jews at Rome (for whom Paul had 
ſent on his arrival), ſpeaking of the Chriſtian ſociety, addreſs him in 


theſe words: But we dgſire to hear of thee what thou thinkeſ ; for as 


s Acts, xxiv. 14, 15. 
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concerning this ſect, mp pev yo Th; GrpETEWG TRUTNG, WE know that it 
is everywhere ſpoken againſt '. There cannot be a queſtion, here, 
of the propriety of rendering the word «ieoi;,: ſect, a term of a 
middle nature, not neceſſarily implying either good or bad. For, as 
to the diſpoſition wherein thoſe Jews were at this time, it 1s plain, 
they did not think themſelves qualified to pronounce either for or 
againſt it, till they ſhould give Paul, who patroniſed it, a full hear- 
ing. This they were willing to do; and, therefore, only ac- 
quainted him, in general, that they found it to be a party that was 
univerſally decried. Thus, in the hiſtorical part of the New Teſta- 
ment, we find the word &p:r; employed to denote et, or party, in- 
diſcriminately, whether good or bad. It has no neceſlary reference to 
opinions, true or falſe. Certain it is, that ſects are commonly, not. 
always, cauſed by difference in opinion, but the term is expreſſive of 
the effect only, not of the cauſe. 


$ 6. In order to prevent miſtakes, I ſhall here further obſerve, 
that the word dt, among the Jews, was not, in its application, 
entirely coincident with the ſame term as applied by Chriſtians to the 
ſubdiviſions ſubſiſting among themſelves. We, if I miſtake not, in- 
variably uſe it of thoſe who form ſeparate communions,. and do not. 
allociate with one another in religious worſhip and ceremonies. Thus. 
we call Papiſts, Lutherans, Calviniſts, different ſects, not ſo much on 
account of their differences in opinion, as becauſe they have eſta- 
bliſhed to themſelves different fraternities, to which, in what regards 
public worſhip, they confine themſelves, the ſeveral denominations. 
above mentioned having no intercommunity with one another in 
ſacred matters. High church and low church we call only parties, 
| becauſe they have not formed ſeparate communions. Great and 
known differences in opinion, when followed by no external breach: 


#7 Acts, xxviii. 22. 
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in the ſociety, are not conſidered with us as conſtituting diſtinct ſects, 
though their differences in opinion may give riſe to mutual averſion, 
Now, in the Jewiſh ſects (if we except the Samaritans), there were 
no ſeparate communities erected. The ſame temple, and the ſame 
ſynagogues, were attended alike by Phariſees and by Sadducees. 
Nay, there were often of both denominations in the Sanhedrim, and 
even in the prieſthood. 


Another difference was, that the name of the ſect was not applied 
to all the people who adopted the ſame opinions, but ſolely to the 
men of eminence among them, who were conſidered as the leaders 
and inſtructors of the party. The much greater part of the nation, 
nay, the whole populace, received implicitly the doctrine of the Pha- 
riſees, yet Joſephus never ſtyles the common people Phari/ces, but 
only followers and admirers of the Phariſees. Nay, this diſtinction 
appears ſufficiently from ſacred writ. The Scribes and Phariſees, ſays 
our Lord“, /it in Moſes feat. This could not have been ſaid fo 
generally, if any thing further had been meant by Phariſees, but the 
teachers and guides of the party. Again, when the officers ſent by 
the chief prieſts to apprehend our Lord, returned without bringing 
him, and excuſed themſelves by ſaying, Never man fake like this 
man; they were aſked, Have any of” the rulers or of the Phariſees 
believed on him? Now, in our way of uſing words, we ſhould be 
apt to ſay, that all his adherents were of the Phariſees ; for the Pha- 
riſaical was the only popular doctrine. But it was not to the fol- 
lowers, but to the leaders, that the name of the ſect was applied. 
Here, however, we muſt except the Eſſenes, who, as they all, of 
whatever rank originally, entered into a ſolemn engagement, whereby 
they confined themſelves to a peculiar mode of life, which, in a 
great meaſure, ſecluded them from the reſt of mankind, were con- 


858 Matth. xxiii. 2, | *9 John, vii. 48. 
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ſidered almoſt in the ſame manner as we do the BenediQines or 


Dominicans, or any order of monks or friars among the Ro. 
maniſts. 


Joſephus, in the account he has given of the Jewiſh ſes, con- 


ſiders them all as parties who ſupported different ſyſtems of philoſo- 
phy, and has been not a little cenſured for this, by ſome critics. But, 
as things were underſtood then, this manner of conſidering them was 
not unnatural. Theology, morality, and queſtions regarding the 
immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate, were principal branches 
of their philoſophy. © Philoſophia,” ſays Cicero ®, © nos primum ad 
“ deorum cultum, deinde ad jus hominum quod ſitum eſt in generis 
© humani ſocietate, tum ad modeſtiam, magnitudinemque animi 
« erudivit: eademque ab animo tanquam ab oculis, caliginem dil- 
« pulit, ut omnia ſupera, infera, prima, ultima, media, videremus.“ 
Beſides, as it was only men of eminence qualified to guide and in- 
ſtruct the people, who were dignified with the title, either of Pha- 
riſee or of Sadducee, there was nothing ſo analogous among the 
Pagans, as their different ſects of philoſophers, the Stoics, the Aca- 
demics, and the Epicureans, to whom alſo the general term azo; was 
commonly applied. Epiphanius, a Chriſtian writer of the fourth 
century, from the ſame view of things with Joſephus, reckons, among 
the «p:re, ſects, or hereſies, if you pleaſe to call them ſo, which 
' aroſe among the Greeks, before the coming of Chriſt, theſe claſſes of 
philoſophers, the Stoics, the Platoniſts, the Pythagoreans, and the 
Epicureans. Of this writer 1t may alſo be remarked, that in the firſt 
part of his work, he evidently uſes the word auger; in all the latitude 
in which it had been employed by the ſacred writers, as ſignifying 
ſect or party of any kind, and without any note of cenſure, Other- 
wile he would never have numbered Judaiſm, whoſe origin he de- 
rives from the command which God gave to Abraham to circumciſe 


9? Tuſcul. Qoæſt. lib. J. 
all 
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all the males of his family, among the original hereſies. Thus, in 
laying down the plan of his work, he ſays, Ev ro ru Tpwrw E 
TOWTE TOE GIQETES ENMODY, a EUow ide, ſCaplapoue;, oruvdopos, 
EAAYYI0 40G, ind , Ke T. 6 This only by the way. 


$ 7. Bur, it may be aſked, is not the acceptation of the word, in 
the Epiſtles, different from what it has been obſerved to be in the 


hiſtorical books of the New Teſtament? Is it not, in the former, in- 
variably uſed in a bad ſenſe, as denoting ſomething wrong, and 
blameable? That in thoſe, indeed, it always denotes ſomething 
faulty, or even criminal, I am far from diſputing: -nevertheleſs, the 
acceptation is not materially different from that in which it always 
occurs in the Acts of the Apoſtles. In order to remove the appa- 
rent inconſiſtency in what has been now advanced, let it be obſerved, 
that the word /e# has always fomething relative in it; and, there- 
fore, in different applications, though the general import of the 
term be the ſame, it will convey a favourable idea, or an unfavour- 
able, according to the particular relation it bears. I explain myſelf 
by examples. The word /e# may be uſed along with the proper 
name, purely by way of diſtinction from another party, of a differ- 
ent name; in which caſe the word is not underſtood to convey either 
praiſe or blame. Of this we have examples in the phraſes above 

quoted, the ſect of the Phariſees, the ſect of the Sadducees, the ſect 
of the Nazarenes. In this way we may ſpeak of a ſtrict ſect, or a 
lax ſe, or even of a good ſect, or a bad ſect. If any thing repre- 
henfible or commendable be ſuggeſted, it is not ſuggeſted by the 
term ſect, dige, but by the words conſtrued with it. Again, it 
may be applied to a formed party in a community, conſidered in re- 
ference to the whole. If the community, of which the ſect is a part, 
be of ſuch a nature as not to admit this ſubdiviſion, without impair- 
ang and corrupting its conſtitution, to charge them with ſplitting into 


lets, 
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ſects, or forming parties, is to charge them with corruption, in what 
is moſt eſſential to them as a ſociety. Hence ariſes all the difference 
there 1s in the word, as uſed in the hiſtory, and as uſed in the Epiſtles 
of Peter and Paul; for theſe are the only Apoſtles who employ it. 


'In the hiſtory, the reference is always of the firſt kind; in the 


Epiſtles, always of the ſecond. In theſe, the Apoſtles addreſs 
themſelves only to Chriſtians, and are not ſpeaking of ſects without 
the church, but either reprehending them for, or warning them 
againſt, forming ſects among themſelves, to the prejudice of charity, 
to the production of much miſchief within their community, and of 
great ſcandal to the unconverted world without. So Paul's words to 
the Corinthians were underſtood by Chryſoltom, and other ancient 
expoſitors. In both applications, however, the radical import of the 
word is the ſame. 


$ 8. Bur even here, it has no neceſſary reference to doctrine, 
true or falſe. Let us attend to the firſt paſſage, in which it occurs 
in the Epiſtles, and we ſhall be fully ſatisfied of the truth of this re- 
mark. It follows one quoted in Part Third of this Diſſertation. For 
there muſt be alſo heręſies among you *', As. vag uc GigeTES EV Uphuv EV, 
Ye muſt alſo have ſects amongſt you. It is plain, that what he re- 
proves under the name ox:oparz, in the former verſe, is in effect 
the ſame with what he here denominates di:r#5., Now, the term 
oxioua, I have ſhown already to have there no relation to any 
erroneous tenet, but ſolely to undue regards to ſome individual 
teachers, to the prejudice of others, and of the common cauſe, In 
another paſſage of this Epiſtle, where, ſpeaking of the very ſame 


 reprehenſible conduct, he uſes the words ſtrife and factions, epi * 


S. g, words nearly coincident with ox;ouware xa ayers; his 
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whole aim in theſe reprehenſions is well expreſſed in theſe words, 
that ye might learn in us (that is, in himſelf and Apollos, whom he had 
named, for example's ſake), not to think of men above that which is 
written, above what Scripture warrants, that no one of you be puffed 
uþ for one, make your boaſt of one, againſt another ©. 


§ 9. IT may be ſaid, Does not this explanation repreſent the two. 
words /chiſm and hereſy as ſynonymous? That there is a great affinity 
in their ſignifications is manifeſt, but they are not convertible terms. 
I do not find that the word oyx:oue is ever applied in holy writ to a 
formed party, to which the word dip is commonly applied. I 
underſtand them in the Epiſtles of this Apoſtle, as expreſſive of 
different degrees of the ſame evil. An undue attachment to one part, 
and a conſequent alienation of affection from another part, of the 
Chriſtian community, comes under the denomination of oyopa. 
When this diſpoſition has proceeded ſo far as to produce an actual 
party or faction among them, this effect is termed ape. And it 
has been remarked, that even this term was at that time currently 
applied, when matters had not come to an open rupture and ſeparation, 
in point of communion. There was no appearance of this, at the 
time referred to, among the Corinthians. And even in Judaiſm, the 
Phariſees and the Sadducees, the two principal ſeas, nay, the only 
ſets mentioned in the Goſpel, and (which is ſtill more extraor- 
dinary) more widely different in their religious ſentiments than any 
two Chriſtian ſects, ſtill joined together, as was but juſt now ob- 
ſerved, in all the offices of religious ſervice, and had neither different 

prieſts and miniſters, nor ſeparate places for ſocial worſhip, the read- 
ing of the law, or the obſervance of the ordinances. 


93 1 Cor. iv. 6. 
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$ 10, IT will perhaps be ſaid that, in the uſe at leaſt which the 
Apoſtle Peter has made of this word, it muſt be underſtood to include 
ſome groſs errors ſubverſive of the very foundations of the faith. 
The words in the common verſion are, But there were falſe prophets” 
alſo among the people, even as there ſhall be falſe teachers among you, 
who privily ſhall bring in damnable herefies, even denying the Lord 
that bought them, and bring upon themſelves ſwift defiruttion *, That 
the Apoſtle in this paſſage foretells that there will ariſe ſuch apr, 
ſets or factions, as will be artfully and ſurreptitiouſly formed by 
teachers who will entertain ſuch pernicious doctrines, is moſt certain; 
but there is not the leaſt appearance that this laſt character was meant 
to be implied in the word diet. So far from it, that this cha- 
rater is ſubjoined as additional information concerning, not the 
people ſeduced, or the party, but the ſeducing teachers ; for it is of 
them only (though one would judge differently from our verſion) 
that what is contained in the latter part of the verſe is affirmed. The 
words in the original are, Ev vpuy eoovra: Weudodidaoruoanc, OWE; rape. 
Tae v diperti; ATWNEIRG, Ku TOY GYOPRTAVTR GUVTEG OEXTOTIV ApVEpevO 
ETCYOVTEG EQUTOIS THIN c,. Obſerve It is aprepero; and erayor- 
re, in the maſculine gender and nominative caſe, agreeing with dqeudod- 
dg not apvepercs and ereyeoa; in the fenfinine gender and accu- 
fative caſe, agreeing with «peo. Again, if the word dpcre did not 
imply the effect produced, ſects or factions, but the opinions taught 
whether true or falſe, which are often, not always, the ſecret ſpring 
of diviſion, he would probably have expreſſed himſelf in this manner, 
ihevoo d. da Koko , are dd, α οο,ẽig antwheing, Who will teach damnable, 
or rather deſtructive, hereſies; for doctrine of every kind, ſound and 
unſound, true and falſe, is properly ſaid to be taught: but neither 
here, nor any where elſe in Scripture, I may ſafely add, nor in any 
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of the writings of the two firſt centuries, do we ever find the word 
der; conſtrued with d , xypvorw, or any word of like import, 
or an opinion, true or falſe, denominated Gigecuc. There are, there- 
fore, two diſtinct and ſeparate evils in thoſe falſe teachers of which 
the Apoſtle here gives warning. One is, their making diviſion, by 
forming to themſelves ſects or parties of adherents ; the other is, the 
deſtruQtive principles they will entertain, and, doubtleſs, as they find 
occaſion, diſſeminate among their votaries. 


) 11. THE only other paſſage in which the word «4:7 occurs in 
the New Teſtament, is where Paul numbers age, /efs, among the 
works of the fleſh **, and very properly ſubjoins them to 9:yorramnuwm, 
fations, as the word ought to be rendered, according to the ſenſe in 
which the Apoſtle always uſes it. Such diſtinctions and diviſions 
among themſelves, he well knew, could not fail to alienate affection 
and infuſe animoſity. Hence we may learn to underſtand the admo- 
nition of the Apoſtle, A man that is a heretic, auermov av3pwrov, after 
the firſt and ſecond admonition reject, knowing that he that is ſuch, is 
ſubverted and finneth, being condemned of himſelf, It is plain, from the 
character here giveri, as well as from the genius of the language, that 
the word dipsraog in this place does not mean a member of an 
di pecig or ſea, who may be unconſcious of any fault, and fo is not 
equivalent to our word fefary ; much leſs does it anſwer to the 


Englith word heretic, which always implies one who entertains opi- 
nions in religion not only erroneous, but pernicious ; whereas we 
have ſhown that the word aeois, in ſcriptural uſe, has no neceſſary 
connection with opinion at all. Its immediate connection is with 
diviſion or diſſenſion, as it is thereby that ſects and parties are formed. 
Alge rinog ev9puro;, muſt therefore mean one who is the founder of a 
ſect, or at leaſt has the diſpoſition to create «eres, or ſes, in the 
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community, and may properly be rendered a fatious man. This 
verſion perfectly coincides with the ſcope of the place, and ſuits the 
uniform import of the term di, from which it is derived. The 
admonition here given to Titus is the ſame, though differently ex- 
preſſed, with what he had given to the Romans, when he ſaid, Mark 
them which cauſe diviſions, d6;xooariag jure, make parties or fac- 
tions, and avoid them*”. As far down indeed as the fifth century, 
and even lower, error alone, however groſs, was not conſidered as 
ſufficient to warrant the charge of hereſy. Malignity, or perverſeneſs 
of diſpoſition, was held eſſential to this crime. Hence the famous 
adage of Auguſtine, © Errare poſſum, hæreticus eſſe nolo ;”” which 
plainly implies that no error in judgment, on any article, of what 
importance ſoever, can make a man a heretic, where there is not 
pravity of will. To this ſentiment even the ſchoolmen have ſhown 
regard in their definitions. © Hereſy,” ſay they, is an opinion 
© maintained with obſtinacy againſt the doctrine of the church.” But 
if we examine a little their reaſoning on the ſubject, we ſhall quickly 
find the qualifying phraſe, maintained with obſtinacy, to be mere words 
which add nothing to the ſenſe : for if what they account the church 
have declared againſt the opinion, a man's obſtinacy is concluded 
from barely maintaining the opinion, in what way ſoever he main- 
tain it, or from what motives ſoever he be actuated. Thus mere miſ- 
take is made at length to incur the reproach originally levelled againſt 
an aſpiring faQtious temper, which would ſacrifice the deareſt intereſts 
of ſociety to its own ambition. 


$ 12. I CANNOT omit taking notice here by the way, that the 
late Dr. Foſter, an eminent Engliſh diſſenting miniſter, in a ſermon 
he preached on this ſubject, has, in my opinion, quite miſtaken the 
import of the term, He had the diſcernment to diſcover that the 
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characters annexed would not ſuit the common acceptation of the 
word Heretic; yet he was ſo far miſled by that acceptation, as to 
think that error in doctrine muſt be included as part of the deſcrip- 
tion, and therefore defined a heretic in the Apoſtle's ſenſe, © a per- 
« ſon who, to make himſelf conſiderable, propagates falſe and per- 
e nicious doctrine, knowing it to be ſuch.” Agreeably to this no- 
tion, the anonymous Engliſh tranſlator renders with his uſual freedom 
EporpTRVE tl GUTOXATAXPITOG, Rnows in his own conſcience that his tenets 
are falſe, To Foſter's explanation there are inſuperable objeQions. 
Firſt, it is not agreeable to the rules of criticiſm, to aſſign, without 
any evidence from uſe, a meaning to a concrete term which does 
not ſuit the ſenſe of the abſtract. "Aveo 18 the abſtract, apermo; the 
concrete. If a:psri5 could be ſhown, in any inſtance, to mean the 
profeſſion and propagation of opinions not believed by him who 
profeſſes and propagates them, I ſhould admit that «4:70 might 
denote the profeſſor or propagator of ſuch opinions. But it is not 
pretended that apeois, in any uſe, ſcriptural, claſſical, or eccleſiaſtical, 
ever bore that meaning : there is therefore a very ſtrong probability 
againſt the ſenfe given by that author to the word  4;ge7z:x05, Sc- 
condly, this word, though it occurs but once in Scripture, is very 
common in ancient Chriſtian writers, but has never been faid, in any 
one of them, to bear the meaning which the Doctor has here fixed 
upon it. Thirdly, the apoſtolical precept in this way explained 1s 
of little or no uſe. Who can know whether a man's belief in the 
opinions profeſſed by him, be ſincere or hypocritical? Titus, you 
may ſay, had the gift of diſcerning ſpirits, and therefore might 
know. Was the precept, after his lifetime, to be of no fervice in 
the church? This I think incredible, eſpecially as there is no other 
direction in the chapter, or even in the Epiſtle which requires a 
ſupernatural gift to enable men to follow. To what purpoſe enjoin 
us to avoid a heretic, if it be impoſſible without a miracle to know 


him ? 
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him? In fine, though I would not ſay that ſuch a ſpecies of hypo- 
criſy as Foſter makes eſſential to the character, has never appeared, 
I am perſuaded, it very rarely appears. It is the natural tendency 
of vanity and ambition to make a man exert himſelf in gaining proſ- 
elytes to his own notions, however trifling, and however raſhly 
taken up. But it is not a natural effect of this paſſion to be zealous 
in promoting opinions which the promoter does not believe, and to 
the propagation of which he has no previous inducement from in- 
tereſt. It is ſufficient to vindicate the application of the term avroxa- 


T&xproc, Or ſelf-condemned, that a factious or turbulent temper, like any 
other vicious diſpoſition, can never be attended with peace of mind, 
but, in ſpite of all the influence of ſelf-deceit, which is not greater 
in regard to this than in regard to other vices, muſt, for the mortal 
wounds it gives to peace and love, often be diſquieted by the ſtings 
of conſcience. In ſhort, the aipermog, when that term is applied to 
a perſon profeſſing Chriſtianity, is the man who, either from pride, 
or from motives of ambition or intereſt, is led to violate theſe im- 
portant precepts of our Lord, TEĨ de pn xA19yre gag big yop eg Up 
dd αονπν νο, 0 X p45"0%s unde xAngure xaguyyrar big Yap Upucy EW. 0 0.1 
i urn, 6 News; : which I render thus: Bui as for you, aſſume not the 
it title of rabbi; for ye have only one teacher, the Meſſiah: neither aſ- 


is ſume the title of leaders, for ye have only one leader, the Meſſiah *. 
? § 13, IT deſerves further to be remarked, that, in the early ages 
| of the church, after the finiſhing of the canon, the word dig 


was not always limited (as the word Heretic is in modern ule) to 


4 thoſe who, under ſome form or other, profeſs Chriſtianity. We at 
fl preſent invariably diſtinguiſh the heretic from the infidel. The firſt 
| is a corrupter of the Chriſtian doctrine, of which he profeſſes to be a 

believer and a friend; the ſecond a declared unbeliever of that doc- 
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trine, and conſequently an enemy: whereas, in the times I ſpeak 
of, the head of a faction in religion, or in ethics (for the term ſeems 
not to have been applied at firſt to the inferior members), the 
founder, or at leaſt a principal promoter of a ſe& or party, whether 
within or without the church ; that is, whether of thoſe who called 
themſelves the diſciples of Chriſt, or of thoſe who openly denied 
him, was indiſcriminately termed dige. | 

The not attending to this difference in. the ancient application of 
the word, has given riſe to ſome blunders and apparent contradictions 
in eccleſiaſtic hiſtory ; in conſequence of which, the early writers 
have been unjuſtly charged with confuſion and inconſiſtency in their 
accounts of things ; when, in fact, the blunders imputed to them by 
more modern authors, have ariſen ſolely from an ignorance of their 
language. We confine their words by: an uſage of our own, which 
did not obtain in their time, though it came gradually to obtain ſome 
ages afterwards. Hence Doſitheus, Simon Magus, Menander, and 
ſome others, are commonly ranked among the ancient heretics ; 
though nothing can be more evident, from the accounts given by the 
moſt early writers, who ſo denominate them, than that they were 
deniers of Jeſus Chriſt in every ſenſe, and avowed oppoſers of the 
goſpel. Doſitheus gave himſelf out“ to his countrymen, the Sa- 
maritans, for the Meſſiah promiſed by Moſes. Simon Magus, as 
we learn from holy writ % was baptized ; but that, after the re- 
buke which he received from Peter, inſtead of repenting, he apo- 
ſtatized, the uniform voice of antiquity puts beyond a queſtion, 
Origen ſays expreſsly '**, © The Simonians by no means acknowledge 
“ Jeſus to be the Son of God; on the contrary, they call Simon the 
* power of God.” Accordingly, they were never confounded with 
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the Chriſtians in the time of perſecution, or involved with them in 
any trouble or danger. Juſtin Martyr is another evidence of the 
lame thing“; as is alſo Irenæus, in the account which, in his 
treatiſe againſt hereſies, he gives of Simon and his diſciple Me- 
nander. So 1s likewiſe Epiphanius. From them all it appears mani- 
feſtly, that the above-named perſons were ſo far from being, in any 

ſenſe, followers of Jeſus Chriſt, that they preſumed 40 arrogate to 
themſelves his diſtinguiſhing titles and prerogatives, and might there- 
fore be more juſtly called Antichriſts than Chriſtians. The like may 
be ſaid of ſome other ancient ſects which, through the ſame miſtake 
of the import of the werd, are commonly ranked among the here- 
ſies which aroſe in the church. Such were the Ophites, of whom 
Origen acquaints us, that they were ſo far from being Chriſtians, 
that our Lord was reviled by them as much as by Celſus, and that 
they never admitted any one into their ſociety, till __ had vented 
curſes againſt Jeſus Chriſt *. 


_Moſheim, ſenſible of the impropriety of 5 the declared enemies 
of Chriſt among the heretics, as the word is now univerſally applied, 
and, at the ſame time, afraid of appearing to contradict the unanimous 
teſtimony of the three firſt centuries, acknowledges that they cannot 
be ſuitably ranked with thoſe ſectaries who ſprang up within the 
church, and apologizes, merely from the example of ſome moderns 
who thought as he did, for his not conſidering thoſe ancient party- 
leaders in the ſame light wherein the early eccleſiaſtic authors, as he 
imagines, had conſidered them. But he has not ſaid any thing to 
account for ſo glaring an inaccuracy, not of one or two, but of all 
the primitive writers who have taken notice of thoſe ſets, For even 
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thoſe who deny that they were Chriſtians, call them heretics “. 
Now, I will rake upon me to ſay, that though this, in one ſingle 
writer, might be the effect of overſight, it is morally impoſſible that, 
in ſo many, it ſhould be accounted for otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing 
that their ſenſe of the word aerwuo; did not coincide with ours; and 
that it was therefore no blunder in them, that they did not employ 
their words according to an uſage which came to be eſtabliſhed long 
after their time. I am indeed ſurpriſed, that a man of Moſheim's 
critical ſagacity, as well as profound knowledge of Chriſtian anti- 
quity, did not perceive that this was the only reaſonable ſolution of 
the matter. But what might ſometimes be thought the moſt obvious 
truth, is not always the firſt taken notice of, Now, I cannot help 
conſidering the eaſy manner in which this account removes the difi- 


culty, as no ſmall evidence of the explanation of the word in ſcrip- 


_ 


06 « Quotquot tribus prioribus ſzculis 
« StMon1is Magi meminerunt, etſi hæreti- 
«© corum eum familiam ducere jubent, per ea 
ve tamen quæ de eo referunt, hæreticorum or- 
« dine excludunt, et inter Chriſtianæ religionis 
5 hoſtes collocant. Ox IGENES Simonianos 
« diſertiſſime ex Chriſtianis ſectis exturbat, 
*« eoſque non Ieſum Chriſtum, ſed Simonem 
« colere narrat. Cum hoc cæteri omnes, alii 
«« claris verbis, alu ſententiis, quas S1MONI 
tribuunt, confentiunt : quæ quidem ſen- 
*« tentize ejus ſunt generis, ut nulli conveniant 
© quam homini CRHRIST0o longiſſime ſe præ- 
© ferenti, et divini legati dignitatem ſibimet 
ipſi arroganti. Hinc Simoniani etiam, quod 
© Or1Gegnts et JusTINUs MARTYR præ- 
«« ter alios teſtantur, quum Chriſtiani quoti- 
«« dianis periculis expoſiti eſſent, nullis mo- 
« leftits et injuriis afficiebantur : CHRISH UN 
enim eos deteſtari, publice notum erat. Sic 
ego primus, niſi fallor, quum ante viginti 
annos de Simone ſentirem, erant, quibus 
periculoſum et nefas videbatur, tot ſancto- 
rum virorum, qui S1MONEM hæreticorum 
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% omnium patrem fecerunt, fidem in diſcep- 
c tationem vocare, tot ſæculorum auQtoritatem 
«« contemnere. Verum ſenſim plures hxc 
* ſententia patronos, per ipſam evidentiam 
e ſuam ſibi acquiſivit. Et non ita pridem 
© tantum potuit apud Jos. AuGcusTiINUM 
Ons, quem ſummo cum applauſu ipſius 
« Pontificis Maximi Romæ Hiftoriam Eccle/in- 
% fticam Italico ſermone ſcribere notum eſt, ut 
% eam approbaret.*” Mofhemins De Rebus 
Chriſtianis ante Conſtantinum Magnum Common - 
tarii. Sxculum primum, & Ixv. No. 3. 
The words in the text, to which the preceding 
note refers, are, © Toti hæreticorum agmini, 
«© maxime cohorti gnoſticæ, omnes veteris 
cc eccleſiæ doctores præponunt S1MONEw 
c Macum., Omnia quæ de SIMONE me- 
« moriz ipſi prodiderunt, mani feſtum faciunt, 
« eum non in corruptorum religionis Chriſt- 
« janæ, id eſt, hæreticorum, ſed infenſiiſimo- 
© rum ejus hoſtium numero ponendum eſſe, 
«« qui et ipſum CHx Is Tum maledictis inſecta- 
« batur, et progredienti rei Chriſtianæ quæ 
<« poterat, impedimenta objiciebat.“ 
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tural uſe, which has been given above. To obſerve the gradual altera- 
tions which ariſe in the meanings of words, as it 1s a point of ſome 
nicety, is alſo of great conſequence in criticiſm ; and often proves a 


powerful means both of fixing the date of genuine writings, and of 
detecting the ſuppolititious. 


$ 14. I SHALL obſerve, in paſſing, that the want of due atten- 
tion to this circumſtance in another inſtance, has greatly contributed 
to ſeveral errors in relation to Chriſtian antiquities, and, particularly, 
to the multiplication of the primitive martyrs, far beyond the limits 
of probability. The Greek word gr, though ſignifying no more, 
originally, than wing, in which ſenſe it is always uſed in the New 
Teſtament, came, by degrees, in eccleſiaſtical uſe, to be conſiderably 
reſtrained in its ſignification, The phraſe : waprupes Tv Inoz, the 
witneſſes of Feſus, was, at firſt, in the church, applied, by way of 
eminence, only to the Apoſtles. The reality of this application, 
as well as the grounds of it, we learn from the Acts“. Afterwards, 
it was extended to include all thoſe who, for their public teſtimony 
to the truth of Chriſtianity, eſpecially when emitted before magiſtrates 
and judges, were ſufferers in the cauſe, whether by death or by baniſh- 
ment, or in any other way. Laſtly, the name martyr (for then the 
word was adopted into other languages) became appropriated to 
thoſe who ſuffered death in conſequence of their teſtimony : the 
term 9ponoyyrhg, confefſor, being, for diſtinction's ſake, aſſigned to 
thoſe witneſſes who, though they ſuffered in their perſons, liberty, 
or goods, did not loſe their lives in the. cauſe, Now, ſeveral later 


7 As, 1,3. 22, ii. 32. Ii, 15. v. 32. Jeſus to all men, was underſtood to be re- 
R. 39. XXll. 15. XX}, 16, The Jaſt two ceived into the apoſtleſhip, and into the {0+ 
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writers, in interpreting the ancients, have been miſled by the uſage 
of their own time; and have underſtood them as ſpeaking of thoſe 
who died for the name of Jeſus, when they ſpoke only of thoſe who 
openly atteſted his miracles and miſſion, agreeably to the primitive 
and ſimple meaning of the word yaprv. Of this Moſheim has juſtly 
taken notice in the work above quoted. 


I have here only obſerved 
it, by the way, for the ſake of illuſtration ; for, as to the ſenſe where- 


in the word is uſed in the New Teſtament, no doubt ſeems ever to 


have ariſen **, 


$ 15. I $sHALL conclude, with adding to the obſervations on the 
words /chiſm and hereſy, that how much ſoever of a ſchiſmatical 
or heretical ſpirit, in the apoſtolic ſenſe of the terms, may have 
contributed to the formation of the different ſets into which the 
Chriſtian world is at preſent divided ; no perſon who, in the ſpirit 
of candour and charity, adheres to that which, to the beſt of his 
judgment, is right, though in this opinion he ſhould be miſtaken, 
is, in the ſcriptural ſenſe, either ſchiſmatic or heretic, and that he, 


108 ce Ipſa vocabuli martyr ambiguitas apud 
© homines imperitos voluntatem gignere po- 
c tuit fabulas de tragico eorum [apoſtolorum] 
« exitu cogitandi. Martyr Græcorum ſer- 
„ mone quemlibet e fignificat. Sacro 
«« verò Chriſtianorum ſermone idem nomen 
« eminentiore ſenſu een CHRIST I five ho- 
© minem deſignat, qui moriendo teſtari voluits 
«« ſpem omnem ſuam in CHRISVY o poſitam 
« eſſe. Priori ſenſu apoſtoli ab ipſo CHRIS To 
* wucervess nominantur, et ipſi eodem voca- 
«© bulo muneris ſui naturam explicant. Fieri 
«« vero facile potuit, ut indocti homines ad 
<« hæc ſacri codicis dia poſteriorem vocabuli 
« Martyr ſigniſicationem transferrent, et te- 
mere ſibi propterea perſuaderent, Apoſto- 
„los inter eos poni debere, quos excellentiori 


31. 2 


« ſenſu Chriſtiani Martyres appellare ſole- 
« bant.” Sæc. prim. & xvi. No. Our 
hiſtorian is here, from the ambiguity of the 
word, accounting only for the alleged mar- 
tyrdom of all the Apoſtles except John. But 
every body who reflects will be ſenſible, that 
the ſame miſtake muſt have contributed to the 
increaſe of the number in other inſtances. For 
even in apoſtolical times, others than the 
Apoſtles, though more rarely, were called 
witneſſes. Stephen and Antipas are ſo deno- 
minated in ſacred writ. And as both theſe 
were put to death for their teſtimony, this has 
probably given riſe in after-times to the ap- 
propriation of the name <vizre/s or martyr, d 
thoſe who ſuffered death in the cauſe, 
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on the contrary, whatever ſect he belong to, is more entitled to theſe 
odious appellations, who is moſt apt to throw the imputation upon 
others. Both terms, for they denote only different degrees of the 
fame bad quality, always indicate a diſpoſition and practice unfriendly 
to peace, harmony, and love. 
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DISSERTATION THE TENTH, 


The chief Things to be attended to in tranſlating.— 
A comparative View. of the oppoſite Methods taken 
by Tranſlators of Holy Writ.. ER 


FART. L 
The Things to be attended to in tranſlating. 


O tranſlate has been thought, by ſome, a very eaſy matter 
to one who underſtands tolerably the language from which, 
and has made ſome proficiency in the language into which, the 
tranſlation is to be made. To tranſlate well is, however, in my 
opinion, a taſk of more difficulty than is commonly imagined. 
That we may be the better able to judge in this queſtion, let us 
conſider what a tranſlator, who would do juſtice to his author, and 
his ſubject, has to perform. The firſt thing, without doubt, which 
claims his attention, is to give a juſt repreſentation of the ſenſe of the 
original. This, it muſt be acknowledged, is the moſt eſſential of all. 
The ſecond thing is, to convey into his verſion, as much as poſſible, 
in a conſiſtency with the genius of the language which he writes, the 


author's ſpirit and manner, and, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, the very 
character 
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character of his ſtyle. The third and laſt thing is, to take care, that 
the verſion have, at leaſt, ſo far the quality of an original perform- 
ance, as to appear natural and eaſy, ſuch as ſhall give no handle to 
the critic to charge the tranſlator with applying words impro- 
perly, or in a meaning not warranted by uſe, or combining them 
in a way which renders the ſenſe obſcure, and the conſtruction un- 
_ grammatical, or even harſh, 


$ 2. Now, to adjuſt matters ſo as, in a conſiderable degree, to 
attain all theſe objects, will be found, upon enquiry, not a little 
arduous, even to men who are well acquainted with the two lan- 
guages, and have great command of words. In purſuit of one of 
the ends above mentioned, we are often in danger of loſing ſight to- 
tally of another: nay, on ſome occaſions, it will appear impoſſible to 
attain one, without ſacrificing both the others. It may happen, 
that I cannot do juſtice to the ſenſe, without frequent recourſe to 
circumlocutions ; for the words of no language whatever will, at all 
times, exactly correſpond with thoſe of another. Yet, by this me- 
thod, a writer whoſe manner is conciſe, ſimple, and energetic, is 
exhibited, in the tranſlation, as employing a ſtyle which is at once 
diffuſe, complex, and languid. Again, in endeavouring to exhibit 
the author's manner, and to confine myſelf, as nearly as poſſible, to 
the ſame number of words, and the like turn of expreſſion, I may 


very imperfectly render his ſenſe, relating obſcurely, ambiguouſlly, 
and even improperly, what is expreſſed with great propriety and 
perſpicuity in the original. And, in regard to the third object men- 
tioned, it is evident, that when the two languages differ very much 
in their genius and ſtructure, it muſt be exceedingly difficult for a 
tranſlator to render this end perfectly compatible with the other two. 
It will perhaps be ſaid, that this is of leſs importance, as it ſeems 
ſolely to regard the quality of the work, as a performance in the 

tranſlator's 
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tranſlator's language, whereas the other two regard the work only as 
an exhibition of the original. I admit that this is an object inferior 
to the other two; I meant it ſhould be underſtood fo, by mentioning 
it laſt, Yet even this is by no means ſo unimportant as ſome would 
imagine. That a writing be perſpicuous in any language, much de- 
pends on the obſervance of propriety ; and the beauty of the work (at 
Jeaſt as far as purity is concerned) contributes not a little to its utility, 
What is well written, or well ſaid, is always more attended to, better 
underſtood, and longer remembered, than what is improperly, 
weakly, or awkwardly, expreſled. 


$ 2, Now, if tranſlation is in general attended with ſo much dif- 
ficulty, what muſt we think of the chance of ſucceſs which a trauſ- 
lator has, when the ſubject is of ſo great importance, that an un- 
common degree of attention to all the above-mentioned objects, will 
be exacted of him; and when the difference, in point of idiom, of 
the language from which, and of that into which the verſion is 
made, is as great, perhaps, as we have any example of. For, in 
tranſlating the New Teſtament into Engliſh, it is not to the Greek 
idiom, nor to the Oriental, that we are required to adapt our own, 
but to a certain combination of both; often, rather, to the Hebrew 
and Chaldaic idioms, involved in Greek words and ſyntax. The 
analogy and prevailing uſage in Greek, will, if we be not on 
our guard, ſometimes miſlead us. On the contrary, theſe are 
ſometimes ſafe and proper guides. But, without, a conſiderable 
acquaintance with both, it will be impoſiible to determine, when . 
we ought to be directed by the one, and when by the other, 


$ 4. THERE are two extremes in tranſlating, which are com- 
monly taken notice of by thoſe who examine this ſubje& critically ; . 
from one extreme, we derive what is called a cloſe. and. literal, from 
the 
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the other, a looſe and free tranſlation. Each has its advocates. But 
though the latter kind is moſt patroniſed, when the ſubjeCt is a per- 
formance merely human, the general ſentiments, as far as I am able 
to collect them, ſeem rather to favour the former, when the ſub- 
ject is any part of holy writ. And this difference appears to pro- 
ceed from a very laudable principle, that we are not entitled to uſe fo 
much freedom with the dictates of inſpiration, as with the works of 
a fellow-creature, It often happens, however, on ſuch general 
topics, when no particular verſion is referred to as an example of 
exceſs on one fide, or on the other, that people agree in words, 
when their opinions differ, and differ in words, when their opinions 
agree. For, I may conſider a tranſlation as cloſe, which another 
would denominate free, or as free, which another would denomi- 
nate cloſe. Indeed I imagine that, in the beſt ſenſe of the words, 
a good tranſlation ought to have both theſe qualities. To avoid all 
ambiguity, therefore, we ſhall call one extreme literal, as manifeſt- 
ing a greater attention to the letter than to the meaning ; the other 
logſe, as implying under it, not liberty, but licentiouſneſs. In re- 
gard even to literal tranſlations, there may be ſo many differences 
in degree, that, without ſpecifying, it is in vain to argue, or to 
hope to lay down any principles that will prove entirely ſatiſ- 
factory. 


PART II. 


Strictures on Arias Montanus. 


18 the Latin tranſlations of Scripture, therefore, for I ſhall 
confine myſelf to theſe in this Diſſertation, let us ſele& Arias 
Montanus for an example of the literal, His verſion of both Teſta- 


ments 
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ments is very generally known, and commonly printed along with 
the original, not in ſeparate columns, but, for the greater benefit of 
the learner, interlined. This work of Arias, of all that I know, goes 
the fartheſt in this way, being preciſely on the model of the Jewiſh 
tranſlations, not ſo much of the Septuagint, though the Septuagint 
certainly exceeds in this reſpect, as on the model of Aquila, which, 
from the fragments that till remain of that verſion, appears to have 
been ſervilely literal. Arias, therefore, is a fit example of what may 
be expected in this mode of tranſlating. | 


$ 2. Now, that we may proceed more methodically in our ex- 
amination, let us inquire how far every one of the three ends in 
tranſlating, above mentioned, is anſwered by this verſion, or can be 
anſwered by a verſion conſtrued on the ſame plan. The firſt and 
principal end is to give a juſt repreſentation of the ſenſe of the origi- 
nal, But how, it may be aſked, can a tranſlator fail of attaining 
this end, who never wanders from the path marked out to him; who 
does not, like others, turn aſide for a moment, to pluck flowers by 
the way, wherewith to garniſh his performance; who is, on the 
contrary, always found in his author's track; in ſhort, who has it 
as his ſole object, to give you, in the words of another language, 
exactly what his author ſays, and in the order and manner wherein 
he ſays it, and, I had almoſt added (for this, too, is his aim, though 
not always attainable), not one word more or leſs than he ſays ? 
However he might fail in reſpect of the other ends mentioned, one 
would be apt to think he muſt certainly ſucceed in conveying the 
ſentiments of his author. Yet, upon trial, we find that, in no point 
whatever, does the literal tranſlator fail more remarkably, than in this, 
of exhibiting the ſenſe. Nor will this be found ſo unaccountable, 
upon reflection, as, on a ſuperficial view, it may appear. Were the 
words of the one language exactly correſpondent to thoſe of the other, 

Vo. I, 3M | in 
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in meaning and extent; were the modes of combining the words in 
both entirely ſimilar, and the grammatical or cuſtomary arrangement 
the ſame, and were the idioms and phraſes reſulting thence perfectly 
equivalent, ſuch a concluſion might reaſonably be deduced: but, when 
all the material circumſtances are nearly the reverſe, as is certainly 
the caſe of Hebrew, compared with Latin; when the greater part of 
the words of one, are far from correſponding accurately, either in 
meaning or in extent, to thoſe of the other; when the conſtruction 
is diſſimilar, and the idioms, reſulting from the like combinations of 
correſponding words, by no means equivalent, there is the greateſt 
probability that an interpreter, of this ſtamp, will often exhibit 
to his readers what has no meaning at all, and ſometimes a mean- 


ing very different from, or perhaps oppolite to, that of his au- 
thor. 


53. 1 SHALL briefly illuſtrate, from the aforeſaid tranſlation, 
what I have advanced, and that, firſt, in words, next, in phraſes or 


idioms. I had occaſion, in a former Diſſertation *, to take notice of 
a pretty numerous claſs of words which, in no two languages what- 
ever, are found perfectly to correſpond, though, in thoſe tongues 
wherein there is a greater affinity, they come nearer to ſuit each 
other, than in thoſe tongues wherein the affinity is leſs. In regard 
to ſuch, I obſerved, that the tranſlator's only poſſible method of 
rendering them juſtly, is by attending to the ſcope of the author, as 
diſcovered by the context, and chooſing ſuch a term in the lan- 


guage which he writes, as ſuits beſt the original term, in the par- 
ticular ſituation in which he finds it. 


$4. Bor this is far from being the method of the literal tranſlator. 
The defenders of this manner would, if poſſible, have nothing ſub- 


Diſſ. II. 54. 


jected 
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jected to the judgment of the interpreter, but have every thing de- 
termined by general and mechanical rules. Hence, they inſiſt, above 
all things, on preſerving uniformity, and rendering the ſame word 
in the original, wherever it occurs, or however it is connected, by 
the ſame word in the verſion. And as the much greater part of the 
words, not of one tongue only, but of every tongue, are equivocal, 
and have more ſigniſications than one, they have adopted theſe two 
rules for determining their choice, among the different mcanings of 
which the term is ſuſceptible, The firlt is, to adopt the meaning, 
wherever it is diſcoverable, to which etymology points, though in 
defiance of the meaning ſuggeſted, both by the context and by ge- 
neral uſe. When this rule does not anſwer, as when the derivation 
is uncertain, the ſecond is, to adopt that which of all the ſenſes of 
the word appears to the tranſlator the molt common, and adhere to 
it inflexibly, in every caſe, whatever abſurdity or nonſenſe it may in- 
volve him in. Perhaps, not even the molt literal interpreters obſerve 
inviolably theſe rules. But one thing is certain, that in thoſe caſes 
wherein they aſſume the privilege of diſpenſing with them, this mea- 
ſure is, in no reſpect, more neceſſary than in many of the caſes 
wherein they rigidly obſerve them. I may add another thing, as 
equally certain, that whenever they think proper to ſuperſede thoſe 
rules, they betray a conſciouſneſs of the inſuthciency of the funda- 
mental principles of their method, as well as of the neceſſity there is, 
that the tranſlator uſe his beſt diſcernment and {ſkill for directing 
him, firſt, in the diſcovery of the meaning of his author, and, 
ſecondly, in the proper choice of words for expreſſing it in his 


verſion. 


$ 5. I SHALL exemplify the obſervance of the two rules above 
mentioned, in the verſion I propoſed to conſider. And, firſt, for 
3M 2 that 
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that of etymology; the paſſage in Geneſis*, which is properly 
rendered in the common tranflation, Let the waters bring forth abun- 
dantly the moving creature: Arias renders, Reptificent aquæ replile. 
It is true, that the word which he barbaroully tranſlates reprificent (for 
there is no ſuch Latin word), is in the Hebrew conjugation called 
hiphil, of a verb which in kal, that is, in the ſimple and radical 


form, ſignifies repere, to creep. Analogically, therefore, the verb 
in hiphil ſhould import, to cauſe to creep. It had been accordingly 
rendered by Pagninus, a critic of the ſame ſtamp, but not ſuch an 
adept as Arias, repere faciant. But in Hebrew, as in all other lan- 
guages, uſe, both in altering and in adding, exerciſes an uncontroul- 
able dominion over all the parts of ſpeech. We have juſt the ſame 
evidence that the original verb in hiphi/, commonly ſignifies to pro- 
duce in abundance, like fiſhes and reptiles, as we have that in al, it 
fignifies 10 creep. Now, paſling the barbariſm rep/ificent, the ſenſe 
which this verſion conveys, if it convey any ſenſe, is totally differ- 
ent from the manifeſt ſenſe of the author. It is the creation, or firſt 
production of things, which Moſes is relating. Arias, in this in- 
ſtance, (as well as Pagnin), ſeems to exhibit things as already pro- 
duced, and to relate only how they were ſet in motion. What other 
meaning can we give to words importing: Let the waters cauſe the 
“ creeping thing to creep?“ or, if, by a ſimilar barbariſm in Eng- 
liſh, we may be allowed to give a more exact repreſentation 


of the barbarous Latin of Arias; © Let the waters creepify the 
“ creeper ?” 


Another example of etymological verſion, in defiance of uſe and 
of common ſenſe, we have, in the beginning of the ſong of Moſes *, 
The words rendered in the Engliſh tranſlation, My doctriuc ſhall drop 
as the rain, Arias tranſlates, © Stillabit ut pluvia aſſumptio mea.” 
The word here rendered umplio has, for its etymon, a verb which 


2 Gen. i. 20. 3 Deut. xxxii. 2. 


commonly 
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commonly ſignifies /amo, capio. That ſage interpreter, it ſeems, 
thought it of more importance to acquaint his reader with this cir- 
eumſtance, than with the obvious meaning of the word itſelf, And 
thus, a paſlage which, in the original, 1s neither ambiguous nor ob- 
ſcure, is rendered in ſuch a manner as would defy Oedipus to un- 


riddle. 


F$ 6. As to the ſecond rule mentioned, of adopting that which of 
all the ſignifications of the word, appears to the tranſlator the moſt 
common, and to adhere to it inflexibly in every caſe, however un- 
ſuitable it may be to the context, and however much it may mar the 
ſenſe of the diſcourſe, there is hardly a page, nay, a paragraph, nay, 
a line in Arias, which does not furniſh us with an example. Nor 
does it take place in one only, but in all the parts of ſpeech. Firſt, 
in nouns *, Et hoc verbum quo circumcidit. The Hebrew word ren- 
dered verbum, anſwers both to verbum, and to res; but as the more 
common meaning is verbum, it muſt, by this rule, be made always 
ſo, in ſpite of the connection. In this manner he correQs Pagnin, 
who had rendered the expreſſion, juſtly and intelligibly, Hæc eff 
cauſa quare circumcidit. In that expreſſion *, Filius frudeſcens Fojeph 
ſuper fontem, we have both his rules exemplified, the firſt in the bar- 
barous participle frufe/cens, which has a derivation ſimilar to, the 
Hebrew word; the ſecond in the ſubſtantive ius, which is no doubt 
the moſt common fignification of the Hebrew Ia ben, and in the 
prepolition ſuper. In this manner he corrects Pagnin, who had ſaid, 


not badly, Ramus creſcens Joſeph juxta fonten. 


$7. AND, to ſhew that he made as little account of the reproach 
of ſoleciſm as of that of barbariſm, he ſays, as abſurdly as unmean- 
ingly, Pater fuit ſedentis tentorium *, giving a regimen to a neuter 


4 Joſhua, V. 4» 5 Gen, xlix. 22. 0 6 Gen. iv. 20. 
verb. 
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verb. Pagnin had ſaid, inhabitantis, That this is conformable to 
the ſigniſication of the Hebrew word in this paſſage, which the other 
is not, there can be no queſtion; but it might fairly bear a queſtion, 
whether /edeo or inhabito be the more common meaning of the He- 
brew word. The ſame ſtrange rule he follows in the indeclinable 
parts of ſpeech, the prepoſitions in particular, which being few in 
Hebrew, and conſequently of more extenſive ſignification, he has 
choſen always to render the ſame way, thereby darkening the cleareſt 
paſſages, and expreſſing, in the moſt abſurd manner, the moſt ele- 
gant. | 

As I would avoid being tedious, I ſhall produce but two other 
examples of this, having given one already from Jacob's benedic- 
tion to his ſons, though the whole work abounds with examples. 
The expreſſion uſed by Pagnin, in the account of the creation, Dividat 
aquas ab aquis*, he has thus reformed, Sit dividens inter aquas ad 
aquas. The other is in the account of the murder of Abel, Surrexit 
Cain ad Hebel, where Pagnin had uſed the prepoſition contra. As a 
ſpecimen of the ſervile manner in which he traces the arrangement 
and conſtruQion of the original, to the total ſubverſion of all rule and 
order in the language which he writes, I ſhall give the following paſ- 
ſage in the New Teſtament, not ſelected as peculiar, for ſuch are to 
be found in every page: De quidem enim miniſterio in ſanctos, ex 
abundanti mihi eft ſcribere vobis *. 


\ 8. To proceed now, as I propoſed, to phraſes or combinations 
of words: I ſhall, firſt, produce ſome examples which convey a 
mere jargon of words, combined ungrammatically, and, therefore» 
to thoſe who do not underſtand the language out of which the tranſ- 
lation is made, unintelligibly. Such are the following: æ gene- 
rationes cali et terra, in creari ea, in die facere Deus terram cl 


7 Gen. i. 6. 3 Gen. iv. 8. 9 2 Cor. If. ©. 


cerlium. 
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cælum . Emifit eum Dominus ad colendam terram quod ſumptus off 
inde **,— Major iniquitas mea quam parcere , But as, in certain 
caſes, this manner of copying a foreign idiom, makes downright 
nonſenſe, in other caſes, the like combinations of correſponding 
words, in different languages, though not unmeaning, do. not con- 
vey the ſame meaning, nay, ſometimes convey meanings the very 
reverſe of one another. Thus, two negatives in Greck and French 
deny ſtrongly, in Latin and Engliſh they affirm. 87 55 6e la, in 
Hebrew is none: non omnis, in Latin, which is a literal verſion, 
and not all, in Engliſh, denote ſome. In like manner, #x, conſtrued 
with #75, in Greek, is till nobody; non nemo, in Latin, which is 
a literal verſion, is /omebody. The words xa & peat: oo mew votes '*, 
rendered properly in the common verſion, and care/t for no man, are 
tranſlated by Arias, Et non cura &ft tibi de nullo; the very oppoſite of 
the author's ſentiment, which would have been more juſtly rendered, 
Et cura eft tibi de nullo; or, as it is in the Vulgate, Non curas qucu- 
quam. In this, however, hardly any of the literal interpreters have 
judged proper to obſerve a ſtrict uniformity ; though I will venture 
to ſay, it would be impoſſible to aſſign a good reaſon why, in ſome 


inſtances, they depart from that method, whulſt in others they te- 
naciouſly adhere to it. 


$ 9, IT ought, withal, to be obſerved, that ſeveral interpreters 
who, in tranſlating fingle words, have not confined themſelves to 
the abſurd method above mentioned, could not be perſuaded to take 
the ſame liberty with idioms and phraſes. Thus Arias has but co- 
pied the Vulgate in tranſlating, Ori uz aduvzryoe: v Y Ow Toy 


num, Duia non erit impoſſibile apud Deum omne verbum. In this 
ſhort ſentence there are no fewer than three improprieties, one ariſing 


89 Gen. ii. 4. Gen. I. 23. Gen. Iv. 13. 
13 Mark, Xit. 14. 4 Luke, 37. 
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from the miſ-tranſlation of a noun, and the other two from miſ-tranſ- 
lated idioms. Pana, in Helleniſtic uſage, is equivalent to the He- 
brew 127 daber, which, as has been obſerved, ſignifies not only 
verbum, a word, but recs, or negotium, a thing; which laſt is the 
manifeſt ſenſe of it in the paſſage quoted: the ſecond is the rendering 
of s Tay, non omne, and not, as it ought to have been, nullum : the 
third ariſes from uſing the future in Latin, in the enunciation of an 
univerſal truth. It ought to have been remembered, that the He- 
brew has no preſent tenſe, and is conſequently obliged often to uſe 
the other tenſes, and eſpecially the future, in enunciating general 
truths, for which, in all modern languages, as well as in Greek and 
Latin, we employ the preſent. In conſequence of theſe blunders, the 
verſion, as it lies, is perfectly unmeaning ; whereas, no perſon, that 
is even but a ſmatterer in Hebrew, will hefitate to declare, that the 
ſenſe is completely expreſſed in Engliſh, in theſe words: For nothing 
7s impoſſible with God. 


_— 


Fro. THERE are few of the old verſions which have kept entirely 
clear of this fault. In the ancient Latin tranſlation called the Italic, 
whereof we have not now a complete copy remaining, there were 

many more barbariſms than in the preſent Vulgate. And even Je- 
rom himſelf acquaints us that, when he ſet about making a new ver- 
ſion, he left ſeveral things which he knew to be not properly ex- 
preſſed, for fear of giving offence to the weak, by his numerous and 
bold alterations. This idiom of 247 omne, for nibil or nullum, ſeems 
to have been one which, in many places, though not in all, he has 
corrected, Thus, what in the old Italic, after the Septuagint, was 
Non oft omne recens ſub fole **, he has rendered perſpicuouſly and 
properly, Mi ſub fole novum. A ſlaviſh attachment to the letter, 


in tranſlating, without any regard to the meaning, is originally 


"5 Eccl. i. 9. 


7 the 
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the offspring of the ſuperſtition, not of the church, but of the 
ſynagogue, where it would have been more ſuitable in Chriſtian 
interpreters, the miniſters, not of the letter, but of the ſpirit, to have 
allowed it to remain. 

$ 11. THAT this is not the way to anſwer the firſt and principal 
end of tranſlating, has, I think, been ſufficiently demonſtrated. In- 
ſtead of the ſenſe of the original, it ſometimes gives us downright 
nonſenſe; frequently a meaning quite different, and not feldom it 
makes the author ſay in another language, the reverſe of what he 
ſaid in his own. Can it then be doubted, that this is not the way 
to attain the ſecond end in tranſlating ? Is this a method whereby a 
tranſlator can convey into his verſion, as much as poſſible, in a con- 
ſiſtency with the genius of a different language, the author's ſpirit 
and manner, and (ſo to ſpeak) the very character of his ſtyle ? It 
is evident, that the firſt end may be attained, where this is not 
attained. An author's meaning may be given, but in a different 
manner; a conciſe writer may be made to expreſs himſelf diffuſely, 
or a diffuſe writer conciſely; the ſenſe of an elegant work may be 
juſtly given, though in a homely dreſs. But it does not hold con- 
verſely, that the ſecond end may be attained without the firſt ; for 
when an author's ſenſe is not given, he 1s not fairly repreſented. 
Can we do juſtice to his manner, if, when he reaſons conſequentially, 
he be exhibited as talking incoberently ; if what he writes perſpi- 
cuouſly, be rendered ambiguouſly or obſcurely ; if what flows from 
his pen naturally and eaſily, in the true idiom and conſtruction of 
his language, be rendered ruggedly and unnaturally, by the violence 
perpetually done to the conſtruction of the language, into which it 
is tranſmuted, rather than tranſlated? The manner of a tall man, 
who walks with dignity, would be wretchedly repreſented by a 
dwarf who had no other mode of imitation, but to number and 

Vor. I. | 3N trace 
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trace his footſteps. The immoderate ſtrides and diſtortions which 
this ridiculous attempt would oblige the imitator to employ, could 
never convey to the ſpectators an idea of eaſy and graceful motion. 


) 12. THE third end of tranſlating, that of preſerving purity and 
perſpicuity in the language into which the verſion is made, is not ſo 
much as aimed at, by any of the literal tribe. Upon the whole, I 
cannot expreſs my ſentiments more juſtly both of Arias and of 
Pagnin, than in the words of Houbigant, who“, in aſſigning his 
reaſons for not adopting the verſion of either, ſays, Non facerem 
% meam illam verſionem Ariz Montani horridam, inficetam, ob- 
© ſcuram, talem denique qualem compoſuiſſet, ſi quis homines de- 
4 terrere ab ſacris codicibus legendis voluiſſet. Non illam Pagnini, 
« quam Arias, jam malam, fecit imitando ac interpolando pejorem.“ 
In this laſt remark, which may in part be juſtified by ſome of the 
foregoing examples, he perfectly agrees with Father Simon, who 
ſays of Arias's amendments on Pagnin's tranſlation, Quot correc- 
tiones, tot corruptiones, For there is hardly any thing altered that 
is not for the worſe. Such Latin verſions would be quite unin- 
telligible, if it were not for the knowledge we have of the original, 
and of the common Englith verſion, which 1s as literal as any 
verſion ought to be, and ſometimes more ſo. The coincidence of 
two or three words recalls the whole paſſage to our memory; but 
we may venture to pronounce that, to an ancient Roman, who 
knew nothing of the learning or opinions of the Eaſt, the whole of 
Arias's Bible would appear no better than a jumble of words without 


meaning. 


$ 13 To all the other evil conſequences reſulting from ſuch ver- 
lions, we ought to add that they neceſſarily lead the unlearned reader 


6 Proleg. p. 178. : 
into 
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into an opinion that the original, which is ſuſceptible of them, muſt 


be totally indefinite, equivocal, and obſcure. 


Few, without making 


the experiment, can allow themſelves to think that it is equally poſ- 
ſible by this mode of tranſlation, completely to disfigure and render 
unintelligible what is written with plainneſs and ſimplicity, and with- 


out any ambiguity, in their mother-tongue. 


Yet nothing is more 


certain than that the moſt perſpicuous writing, in any language, may 
be totally diſguiſed by this treatment. Were the ancient Greek or 


7 As it is impoſſible, without an example, 
to conceive how monſtrous the transformation 
is, which it occaſions, I ſhall here ſubjoin a 


ſpecimen of a few Engliſh ſentences tranſlated 


into Latin, in the taſte and manner of Arias. 
« Ego inveni aliquod pecus in meo frumento, 
te et poſui illa in meam libram. Ego rogavi 
re unum qui ſtabat per, ſi ille novit cujus illa 
« erant. Sed ille vertit unam viam a me, et 
« fecit non ita multum ut vindicare ſalvum ad 
e redire mihi ullam reſponſionem. Super hoc 
ce ego rogavi unum alium qui dixit unam mag- 
« nam tabulam abiegnam in replicatione quam 
*«« ego feci non ſubſtare. Quam unquam ego 
« yolui non habere poſita illa ſurſum, habut 
ego notum ad quem illa pertinebant ; nam 
* ego didici poſt cuſtodias quod ille fuit unus 
c ego fui multum aſpectus ad.” Were theſe 
few lines put into the hands of a learned fo. 
reigner, who does not underſtand Engliſh, he 
might ſooner learn to read Chineſe, than to 
divine their meaning. Yet a little attention 
would bring an Engliſhman who knows Latin, 
ſoon to diſcover that they were intended as a 
verſion, if we may call it ſo, of the following 
words, which, in the manner of Arias, I give 
with the verſion interlined. 
Ego invent aliquod pecus in meo frumento, et 
7 found ſome cattle in my corn, and 
poſui illa in meam libram. Ego rogavi unum 
put them into my pound. l aſked one 
qui ſtabat per ſi ille novit cujus illa erant. Sed 
auho flood by if he knew whoſe they avere. But 
ile vertit unam viam a me, et fecit non 
be turned a way from me, and did not 


3 N 2 


Latin 


ita multum ut vindicare ſalvum ad redire mihi 
Jo much as wouch ſafe to return me 
ullam reſponſionem. Super hoc ego rogavi 
any anſwer. Upon this I aſked 
unum alium qui dixit unam magnam tabu- 
another e<who ſaid a great 

lam — in replicatione quam ego feci non 

de in reply which I did not 


ſubſtare. Quam unquam ego volui non habere 
underſtand. How ever I would not have 


poſita illa ſurſum, habuj ego notum ad quem 
put them up, had 1 known to whom 
illa pertinebant, nam ego didici poſt cuſtodias 
they belonged, for learned afterwards 


quod ille fuit unus ego fui multum aſpectus ad, 
that he was one I was much beholden to. 


Should one object that the Latin words here 
employed do not ſuit the ſenſe of the corre- 
ſponding words in the paſſage tranſlated, it is 
admitted that they do not; but they are ſe- 
lected in exact conformity to the fundamental 
rules followed by Arias. Thus una via away, 
vindicare ſaluum vouchſafe, quam unguam how- 
ever, tabula abiegna deal, ſabſtare underſtand, 
poſt cuftodias afterwards, aſpectus beholden, are 
all agreeable to the primary rule of etymology, 
and, in no reſpect, worſe than reptißco, where 
both ſenſe and uſe required produco; or afſumptie 
for doctrina, to the utter deſtruction of all mean- 
ing, or non omnis for nullus, which gives a 
meaning quite different. But by what rule, it 
may be aſked, is pound rendered libra, in a 
caſe wherein it manifeſtly means pt. By 
the ſame rule, it is anſwered, whereby ia 
is rendered /edere, in a caſe wherein both the 
ſeuſe 
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Latin claſſics, in proſe or verſe, to be thus rendered into any modern 
tongue, nobody could bear to read them. Strange indeed, that a 
treatment ſhould ever have been accounted reſpectful to the ſacred 
penmen, which, if given to any other writer, would be univerſally 
condemned, as no better than dreſſing him in a fool's coat. 


I am not at all ſurpriſed that certain great men of the church of 
Rome, like Cardinal Cajetan, who (though, with foreign aſſiſtance, 
he tranſlated the Pſalms) did not underſtand a word of Hebrew, ſhow 
themſelves great admirers of this method. The more unintelligible 
the Scriptures are made, the greater is the need of an infallible in- 
terpreter, an article of which they never loſe ſight. But that others, 
who have not the ſame motive, and poſſeſs. a degree of underſtand- 
ing ſuperior to that of a Jewiſh cabaliſt, ſhould recommend an ex- 
pedient, which ſerves only for debaſing and diſcrediting the dictates 
of the divine ſpirit, appears perfectly unaccountable. I ſhall only 
add, that verſions of this kind are very improperly called tranſlations. 
The French have a convenient word, ?raveſty, by which they denote. 
the metamorphoſis of a ſerious work into mere burleſque by dreſſing 
it in ſuch language as renders it ridiculous, makes the nobleſt thoughts 
appear contemptible, the richeſt images beggarly, and the moſt judi- 


ſenſe and the conſtruction required izhabitare, 
and daber is rendered wverbum where it mani— 
feſtly means rec, the golden rule of uniformity, 
by which every term ought always to be ren- 
dered the ſame way, and agreeably to its moſt 
common ſignification, without minding whether 
it make ſenſe or nonſenſe ſo rendered. [The 
literal tranſlator follows implicitly the ſage di- 
rection given by Cajetan, „ Non fit vobis 
« curæ, {i ſenſus non apparet, quia non eſt 
«« yeſtri officii exponere, ſed interpretari: in- 
«« terpretamini ſicut jacet, et relinquatis ex- 
C poſitoribus curam intelligendi.“ Pref. Com- 
ment. in Pſalm.] Now it is certain that pound 
occurs oftner in the ſenſe of /zbra than in that 


of ſeptum. But how do you admit ſuch groſs 


ſoleciſms as redire reſponſionem? I anſwer, Is 
this more ſo than /edere tentorium! or do the 
prepoſitions as uſed here in aba, per and 
aſectus ad, make the conſtruction more mon- 
ſtrous, than inter ad in that ſentence /i# divi- 
dens inter aquas ad aquas ? Beſides, there is not 
a word in the above ſpecimen, which, taken 
ſeverally, is not Latin: ſo much cannot be ſaid 
for Arias, whoſe work is over-run with bar- 
bariſms as well as ſoleciſms. Witneſs his 


Fructeſcens and reptificent, in the few examples 


above produced. And in regard to the total 
incoherence and want of conſtruction, can any 
thing in this way exceed in creari ea, or in die 


facere Deus, or ad terram quod ſumptus eft inde, 


or major iniquitas quam parcere 


cious 
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cious obſervations abſurd. I would not ſay, therefore, the Bible 
tranſlated, but the Bible travęſticd, by Arias Montanus. For that can 
never deſerve the name of a tranſlation, which gives you neither 
the matter nor the manner of the author, but, on the contrary, 
often exhibits both as the reverſe of what they are. Malvenda, a 
Dominican, is another interpreter of the ſame tribe with his brother 
Pagnin, and with Arias, whom he is ſaid greatly to have exceeded in 
darkneſs, barbariſm, and nonſenſe. I never ſaw his verſion, but 
have reaſon to believe, from the accounts given of it, by good judges, 
that it can anſwer no valuable purpoſe. 


FART, ME 


Strictures on the Vulgate. 


PROCEED now to conſider a little the merit of ſome other Latin 

tranſlations of holy writ. The firſt, doubtleſs, that deſerves our 
attention, in reſpect both of antiquity, and I may ſay, of univerſality 
in the Weſtern churches, is the Vulgate, The verſion which is 
known by this name, at leaft the greater part of it, is juſtly aſcribed 
to Jerom, and muſt therefore be dated from the end of the fourth, or 
the beginning of the fifth century. As its reception in the church 
was gradual, voluntary, and not in conſequence of the command of 
a ſuperior, and as, for ſome ages, the old Latin verſion, called the 
Italic, continued, partly from the influence of cuſtom, partly from 
reſpect to antiquity, to be regarded and uſed by many, there is rea- 


ſon to believe that a part of that verſion till remains in the Vulgate, 
and 
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and is, in a manner, blended with it. One thing at leaſt is certain, 
that in ſeveral places of the Vulgate we find thoſe expreſſions and 
ways of rendering which that learned father in his works ſtrongly 
condemned, at the ſame time that, in other parts, we ſee his emenda- 
tions regularly followed. Beſides, as I hinted before, there were 
ſeveral corrections, which, though his judgment approved them, he 
did not think it prudent to adopt, for fear of ſhocking the ſentiments 
of the people. From this it may naturally be inferred, that the 
manner and ſtyle of the Vulgate will not be found equal and uniform, 
And I believe no perſon who has examined it with a critical eye, 
will deny that this is the caſe. 


$ 2. FROM what remains of the old Italic, it appears to have been 
much in the taſte of almoſt all the Jewiſh tranſlations, extremely 
literal, and conſequently, in a great degree, obſcure, ambiguous, and 
barbarous. To give a Latin tranſlation of the Scriptures, which 
might at once be more perſpicuous, and more juſt to the original, 
was the great and laudable deſign of that eminent light of the Weſtern 
churches above mentioned. The Old Teſtament part of the Italic 
verſion had been made entirely from the Septuagint (for the Hebrew 
Scriptures were for ſome ages of no eſtimation in the church); but 
Jerom, being well ſkilled in Hebrew, undertook to tranſlate from 
the original. This itſelf has made, in ſome paſſages, a conſiderable 
difference on the ſenſe. And, as the verſion of the Seventy has 
generally the mark of a ſervile attachment to the letter, there can be 
no doubt that there muſt have been conſiderable differences of read- 
ing, in the Hebrew manuſcripts extant at the times when the ſeveral 
parts of that verſion were made, from thoſe in common uſe at pre- 
ſent. And though I think, upon the whole, that the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures are much preferable, an acquaintance with the Septuagint is of 
great importance for ſeveral reaſons, and particularly for this, that it 
often 
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often aſſiſts in ſuggeſting the true reading in caſes where the preſent 
Hebrew copies are obſcure, or appear to have been vitiated. Jerom 
judiciouſly recurred to that tranſlation in ſuch caſes, and often bor- 
rowed light from it, when it was more perſpicuous than the Hebrew, 
and when the meaning which it contained ſeemed better adapted to 
the context. Perhaps he would have done {till better to have recurred 
oftner. For, however learned thoſe Jews were, to whoſe aſſiſtance 
he owed the acquiſition of the language, they were ſtrongly tinc- 
tured with the cabaliſtical prejudices which prevailed, more or leſs, in 
all the literati of that nation. Hence they were ſometimes led, on 
very fanciful grounds, to aſſign to words and phraſes, meanings not 
ſupported by the obvious ſenſe of the context, nor even by the moſt 
ancient verſions and paraphraſes. In this caſe, there can be no 
doubt that theſe were more to be confided in than his Jewiſh in- 
ſtructors. 


$ 3. No intelligent perſon will queſtion the fitneſs of that judi- 
cious and learned writer, for the taſk of tranſlating the Bible into his 
native language. But that we may not be led too far in transferring 
to the work, the perſonal merit of the author, we ought to remember 
two things, firſt, that the Vulgate, as we have it at preſent, is not 
entirely the work of Jerom; and, ſecondly, that even in what 
Jerom tranſlated, he left many things, as he himſelf acknowledges, 
which needed correction, but which he did not chule to alter, leſt 
the liberties taken with the old tranſlation ſhould ſcandalize the 
vulgar. It is no wonder, then, that great inequalities ſhould be 
obſervable in the execution. In many places it is excellent. The 
ſenſe of the original is conveyed juſtly and perſpicuouſly; no affect- 
ation in the ſtyle; on the contrary, the greateſt ſimplicity combined 
with purity. But this cannot be ſaid with truth of every part of that 


work. 
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$ 4. IN the preceding part of this Diſſertation **, I took notice of 
one paſlage rendered exactly in the manner of Arias, who found no- 
thing to alter in it, in order to bring it down to his level. Indeed 
there are many ſuch inſtances. Thus #x av erw3 Txox Tapy is ren- 
dered, Non fieret ſalva omnis caro. In ſome places we find bar- 
bariſins and ſoleciſms, to which it would be difficult to diſcover a 
temptation, the juſt expreſhon being both as literal and as obvious 
as the improper one that has been preferred to it. Of this ſort, we 
may call, Negue nubent, neque nubentur **, Nonne vos magis plures 
eftis illis *? Non capit prophetam perire extra Feruſalem *, and Fi- 
lius hominis non venit miniſtrari ſed miniſtrare“. Yet, as to the laſt 
example, the ſame words in another Goſpel are rendered without the 
ſoleciſm, Filius hominis non venit ut miniſtraretur ei, ſed ut mini- 


ftraret . Very often we meet with inſtances of the ſame original 


word rendered by the ſame Latin word, when the ſenſe is manifeſtly 
different, and the idiom of the tongue does not admit it. This ab- 
ſurdity extends even to conjunctions. The Greek 97: anſwers fre- 
quently to the Latin quia, becauſe, and not ſeldom, to quod, that, 
Here, however, it is almoſt uniformly rendered quid or quoniam, in 
defiance of grammar and common ſenſe. Thus, Tunc confitebor illis 
quia nunquam novi vos“, and Magiſter ſcimus quia verax es. Theſe 
expreſſions are no better Latin, than thele which follow are Engliſh. 
Then will I confeſs to them, becauſe I never knew you, and, Maſter we | 
know becauſe thou art true: words which, if they ſuggeſt any 
meaning, it is evidently not the meaning of the author ; nor is it 


a meaning which the original would have ever ſuggeſted to one who 
underſtands the language. 


* 89. Matth. xxiv. 22. 20 Matth. xxii. 30. Mark, xii. 25. 
2: Matth. vi. 26. 22 Luke, xiii. 33. 2 Matth. xx. 28. 
2 Mark, x. 45. 25 Match. vii. 23. Matth. xxii. 16. 


Nay, 
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Nay, ſometimes even the favourite rule of uniformity is violated, 
but not for the ſake of keeping to the ſenſe, the ſenſe being rather hurt 
by the violation. Thus aeg anſwering to populus, and commonly 
fo rendered, is ſometimes improperly tranflated p/ebs, EmTooe àu- 
*, is rendered Fecit redemptionem plebis ſux. Some- 
times the moſt unmeaning barbariſms are adopted merely to repreſent 
the etymology of the original term. Toy aprov yuwv Tov πν,ẽau dog 


TPMT Tw Netw GUT 


11 v , is rendered Panem noſtrum ſupenſubſtantialem da nobishodie** 
Panis ſuperſubſtantialts is juſt as barbarous Latin as /uper/ubRantial 
bread would be Engliſh, and equally unintelligible. There is an 
additional evil reſulting from this manner of treating holy writ, that 
the ſoleciſms, barbariſms, and nonſenſical expreſſions which it gives 
riſe to, prove a fund of materials to the viſionary, out of which his 
imagination frames a thouſand myſteries, 


$ 5, I wouLD not, however, be underſtood by theſe remarks, as 
paſſing a general cenſure on this verſion, which, though not to be 
followed implicitly, may, I am convinced, be of great ſervice to the 
critic, It ought to weigh with us, that even the lateſt part of this 
tranſlation was made about fourteen hundred years ago, and is conſe- 
quently many centuries prior to all the Latin tranſlations now cur- 
rent, none of which can claim an earlier date than the revival of 
letters in the Weſt. I do not uſe this argument from an immoderate 
regard to antiquity, or from the notion that age can give a ſanction 
to error. But there are two things in this circumſtance which ought 
to recommend the work in queſtion, to the attentive examination of 
the critic. Firſt that, having been made from manuſcripts older 
than mot, perhaps than any, now extant, it ſerves, in ſome degree, to 
ſupply the place of thoſe manuſcripts, and furniſh us with the 
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probable means of diſcovering what the readings were, which Jerom 
found in the copies he ſo carefully collated. Another reaſon is, that 
being finiſhed long before thoſe controverſies aroſe, which are the 
foundation of the ſets now ſubſiſting, we may reſt aſſured that, in 
regard to theſe, there will be no bias from party zeal to either ſide of 
the queſtion, We cannot ſay ſo much for the tranſlations which have 
been made ſince the riſe of Proteſtantiſm, either by Proteſtants or by 
Papiſts. And theſe are, in my opinion, two not inconſiderable ad- 
vantages. 


$ 6. I TAKE notice of the laſt the rather, becauſe many Proteſt- 
ants, on account of the declaration of its authenticity, ſolemnly 
pronounced by the council of Trent, cannot avoid conſidering it as 
a Popiſh Bible, calculated for ſupporting the Roman Catholic cauſe, 
Now this is an illiberal concluſion, the offspring of ignorance, which 
I think it of ſome conſequence to refute. It is no further back than 
the ſixteenth century, ſince that judgment was given in approbation 
of this verſion, the firſt authoritative declaration made in its favour. 
Yet the eſtimation in which it was univerſally held throughout the 
Weſtern churches, was, to ſay the leaſt, not inferior before that 
period to what it is at preſent. And, we may ſay with truth, that 
though no judicious Proteſtant will think more favourably of this 
tranſlation, on account of their verdict ; - neither will he, on this 
account, think leſs favourably of it. It was not becauſe this verſion 
was peculiarly adapted to the Romith ſyſtem, that it received the 
ſanction of that ſynod ; but becauſe it was the only Bible with which 


the far greater part of the members had from their infancy had the 


leaſt acquaintance. There were but few 1n that aſſembly who under- 
ſtood either Greek or Hebrew. They had heard that the Proteſt- 
ants, the new heretics, as they called them, had frequent recourſe 
to the original, and were beginning to make verſions from it; a 
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practice of which their own ignorance of the original made them the 
more jealous. Their fears being thus alarmed, they were exceed- 
ingly anxious to interpoſe their authority, by the declaration above 
mentioned, for preventing new tranſlations being obtruded on the 
people. They knew what the Vulgate contained ; and had been 
early accuſtomed to explain it in their own way. But they did not 
know what might be produced from new tranſlations. Therefore, 
to preoccupy men's minds, and prevent every true ſon of the church 
from reading other, eſpecially modern, tranſlations, and from paying 
any regard to what might be urged from the original, the very inde- 
finite ſentence was pronounced in favour of the Vulgate, vetus et 


vulgata editio, that in all diſputes it ſhould be held for authentic, ut 
Pro authentica habeatur. | 


$ 7. Now if, inſtead of this meaſure, that council had ordered a 
tranſlation to be made by men nominated by them, in oppoſition to 
thoſe publiſhed by Proteſtants, the caſe would have been very differ- 
ent: for we may juſtly ſay that, amidſt ſuch a ferment as was then 
excited, there ſhould have appeared, in a verſion ſo prepared, any 
thing like impartiality, candour, or diſcernment, would have been 
morally impoſſible. Yet even ſuch a production would have been 
entitled to a fair examination from the critic, who ought never to 
diſdain to receive information from an adverſary, and to judge im- 
partially of what he offers. As that, however, was not the caſe, we 
ought not to conſider the verſion in queſtion as either the better or 
the worſe for their verdict. It is but doing juſtice to ſay, that it is 
noway calculated to ſupport Romiſh errors and corruptions. It had 
been in current uſe.in the church, for ages before the much greater 
part of thoſe errors and corruptions was introduced. No doubt the 
ſchoolmen had acquired the knack of explaining it in ſuch a way as 
favoured their own prejudices. But is this any more than what we 
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find the moſt diſcordant ſects acquire with regard to the original, or 
even to a tranſlation which they uſe in common ? For my own part, 
though it were my ſole purpoſe, in recurring to a verſion, to 
refute the abſurdities and corruptions of Popery, I ſſiguld not 
deſire other or better arguments than thoſe I am fappliet with by 


that very verſion, which one of their own councils has declared 
authentical. 


* 
* 


§8. I AM not ignorant that a few paſſages have been produced, 
wherein the Vulgate and the original convey different meanings, and 
wherein the meaning of the Vulgate appears to favour the abuſes 
eſtabliſhed in that church. Some of theſe, but neither many, nor of 
great moment, are no doubt corruptions in the text, probably not 
intentional, but accidental, to which the originals in Hebrew and 
Greek have been in like manner liable, and from which” no ancient 
book extant can be affirmed to be totally exempted. With reſpect to 
others of them, they will be found, upon a nearer inſpection, as 
little favourable to Romiſh ſuperſtition, as the common reading in 
the Hebrew or the Greek. What is juſtly rendered, in our ver- 
ſion, I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
feed and her feed : it ſhall bruiſe thy head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his 
heel ?, is in ſuch a manner tranſlated in the Vulgate, as to afford 
ſome colour for the extraordinary honours paid the virgin mother of 
our Lord. Jnimicitias ponam inter te et multerem, et ſemen tuum et 
ſemen illius. Ipſa conteret caput tuum, et tu inſidiaberis calcaneo jus, 
She ſhalF bruiſe thy head.” In this way it has been underſtood 
by fome of their capital painters, who, in their pictures of the Virgin, 
have repreſented her treading on a ſerpent. It is, however, 
certain, that their beſt critics admit this to be an error, and recur 


2 Gen, iii. 15. 


to 
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to ſome ancient manuſcripts of the Vulgate, which read #/am, not 
5 

A ſtill groſſer blunder, which ſeems to give countenance to the 
worſhip of relics, is in the paſſage thus rendered by our interpreters: 
By faith Facob, when he was a dying, bleſſed both the ſons of Foſeph ; 
and worſhipped, leaning upon the top of his flaff® : in the Vulgate 
thus: Fide Jacob moriens ſingulos filiorum TFoſeph benedixit, et adoravit 
faſtigium virge ejus ; © adored the top of his rod ;” as the verſion 
made from the Vulgate by Engliſh Romaniſts, and publiſhed at 
Rheims, expreſſes it. But the beſt judges among Roman Catholics 
admit, that the Latin text is not entire in this place, and that there 
has been an accidental omiſſion of the prepoſition, through the care- 
leſſneſs of tranſcribers. For they have not now a writer of any 
name who infers, from the declaration of authenticity, either the 
infallibility of the tranſlator, or the exactneſs of the copiers. Hou- 
bigant, a prieſt of the Oratory, has not been reſtrained, by that ſen- 
tence, from making a new tranſlation of the Old "Teſtament from the 
Hebrew into Latin, wherein he uſes as much freedom with the Vul- 
gate, in correcting what appeared to him faulty in it, as any reaſon- 
able Proteſtant, in this country, would do with the common Engliſh 
tranſlation. Nay, which is more extraordinary, inthe execution of 
this work, he had the countenance of the then reigning pontiff. In 
his verſion he has corrected the paſſage quoted from Geneſis, and 
ſaid, © Zlud” (not illa) © conteret caput tuum.” I make no doubt 
that he would have corrected the other paſſage alſo, if he had made a 


verſion of the New Teſtament. 


$9. I KNOW it has alſo been urged, that there are ſome things 
in the Vulgate, which favour the ſtyle and doctrine of Rome, par- 
ticularly in what regards the ſacraments; and that ſuch things are to 


39 Heb. xi. 21. 


be 
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be found in places where there is no ground to ſuſpect a various 
reading, nor that the text of the Vulgate has undergone any altera- 
tion, either intentional or accidental, Could this point be evinced 
in a ſatisfactory manner, it would allow more to Popery, on the 
ſcore of antiquity, than, in my opinion, ſhe is entitled to. It is 
true, that marriage appears, in one paſſage, to be called a ſacrament, 
Paul, after recommending the duties of huſbands and wives, and 
enforcing his recommendations by the reſemblance which marriage 
bears to the relation ſubſiſting between Chriſt and his church, having 
quoted theſe words from Moſes, For this cauſe ſhall a man leave his 
father and mother, and ſhall be joined unto his wife, and they two ſhall 
be one fleſh ; adds, as it is expreſſed in the Vulgate, Sacramentum hoc 
magnum eſt, ego autem dico in Chriſto et in eccleſia® ; as expreſſed in 
the Engliſh tranſlation, This is a great myſtery ; but I ſpeak concerns 
ing Chriſt and the church ; which is in effect, as I had occaſion to 
obſerve in the preceding Diſſertation, to which I refer the reader. 
© 'This is capable of an important and figurative interpretation, I mean, 
© 25 it relates to Chriſt and the church.“ Under the Moſaic economy, 
the relation wherein God ſtood to Iſrael, is often repreſented under 
the figure of marriage; and it is common, with the penmen of the 
New Teſtament, to transfer thoſe images, whereby the union be- 
' tween God and his people is illuſtrated in the Old, to that which ſub- 
ſiſts between Chriſt and his church. It is evident that, by the Latin 
word facramentum, the Greek gu] is frequently rendered in the 
New Teſtament ; and it is no leſs evident, not only from the appli- 
cation of the word in that verſion, but from the general uſe of it, in 
eccleſiaſtical writers, in the primitive ages, that it often denoted no 
more than an allegorical or figurative meaning, which may be 
aſſigned to any narrative or injunction ; a meaning more ſublime 
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than that which is at firſt ſuggeſted by the words. Thus, the moral 
conveyed under an apologue or parable was with them the facra- 
ment, that is, the hidden meaning of the apologue or parable. 
Thus, in ego dicam tibi ſacramentum mulieris et bęſtiæ que portat 
eam, I will tell thee the myſtery of the woman, and of the beaſt 
which carrieth her; it is induhitable, that pv5nz:o, or ſacramentum, 
means the hidden meaning of that viſion. It is very plain that, in 
their uſe, the ſenſe of the word /acramentum was totally different 
from that which it has at preſent, either among Proteſtants or among 
Papiſts **, At the ſame time, there can be no queſtion, that the miſ- 
underſtanding of the paſſage quoted above, from the Epiſtle to the 
Epheſians, has given riſe to the exaltation of matrimony into a ſacra- 
ment. Such are the effects of the perverſion of words, through the 
gradual change of cuſtoms ; a perverſion incident to every language, 
but which no tranſlator can foreſee. 

No more is their doctrine of merit ſupported by the following ex- 
preſſion : Talibus hſtiis promeretur Deus © ; which, though faulty 
in point of purity, means no more than is expreſied in the Engliſh 
tranſlation, in theſe words: With ſuch ſacrifices God ts rwell pleaſed, 
It is, by common uſe, and not by ſcholaſtic quibbles, that the lan- 
2uage of the ſacred writers ought to be interpreted. Again, the 
command which ſo often occurs in the Goſpels, fantentiam avite, 
ſeems at firſt to favour the Popiſh doctrine of penance, In con- 
formity to this idea, the Rhemiſh tranſlators render it % penance, 
But nothing is more evident, than that this is a perverſion of the 
phraſe from its ancient meaning, occationed by the corruptions 
which have inſenſibly crept into the church. That the words, as 
uſed by the Latin tranſlator, meant originally as much, at leaſt, as 
the Engliſh word repent, cannot admit a queſtion ; and thus much 


JI Rev. xvii. 7. 3+ Dill, IX. Part 1. 35 Heb. x11. 16. 
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is allowed by the critics of that communion. In this manner Mal- 
donat, a learned Jeſuit, in his Commentary“, explains pænitentiam 
agite, as of the ſame import with parate vias Domini, rectas facite 
femitas ejus ; and both as ſignifying Relinguite errores et ſequimini ve— 
ritatem ; diſcedite a malo, et facite bonum. He underſtood no other- 
wiſe the agite penitentiam of the Latin tranſlator, than we under- 
ſtand the perayoere of the Evangeliſt, Accordingly, the ſame Greek 
word is in one place of that verſion rendered pznitemini ””, But the 
introduction of the doctrine of auricular confeſſion, of the neceſſity 
for obtaining abſolution, of ſubmitting to the puniſhment preſcribed 
by the prieſt for the fins confeſſed, which they have come to deno- 
minate pænitentia, and their ſtyling the whole of this inſtitution of 
theirs the /acrament of penance, which is of a much later date than 
that verſion, has diverted men's minds from attending to the primi- 
tive and only proper import of the phraſe. Agite panitentiam was 


not, therefore, originally a miſ-tranſlation of the Greek here, 
though not ſufficiently expreſſive ; but the abuſe which has gradu- 
ally taken place in the Latin church, and the miſapplication of the 
term which it has occaſioned, have in a manner juſtled out the ori- 
ginal meaning, and rendered the words, in their preſent acceptation, 
totally improper “. 


| F 10. SEVERAL other words and expreſſions give ſcope for the 
like obſervations. But, after what has been ſaid, it is not neceſſary 
to enter further into particulars. The Vulgate may reaſonably be 
pronounced, upon the whole, a good and faithful verſion. That it 
is unequal in the ſtyle, in reſpec both of purity and of perſpicuity, 
is very evident; nay, to ſuch a degree, as plainly to evince that 1t 
bas not all iſſued from the ſame pen. Conſidered in groſs, we have 


36 On Matth. vii. 15. 37 Mark, i. 15. 
35 For further illuſtration on this article ſee Diſſ. XI. Part II. § 4. 
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reaſon to think it greatly inferior to Jerom's tranſlation, as finiſhed by 
himſelf, I may add, we have reaſon alſo to conſider the verſion 
which Jerom actually made, as greatly inferior to what he could 
have made, and would have made, if he had thought himſelf at li- 
berty to follow entirely his own judgment, and had not been much 
reſtrained by the prejudices of the people. I have already obſerved 
the advantages redounding to the critic from the uſe of this verſion, 
which are in ſome degree peculiar. I ſhall only add, that its lan- 
guage, barbarous as it often is, has its uſe in aſſiſting us to under- 
ſtand more perfectly the Latin eccleſiaſtical writers of the early 
ages. 


ES Ve VR 


Strifures on Caſlalio. 


| © gs ſhown, that it is impoſſible to do juſtice to an author, 
or to his ſubject, by attempting to track him, and always to be 
found in his footſteps, I ſhall now animadvert a little on thoſe 
tranſlators who are in the oppoſite extreme; whoſe manner is ſo 
looſe, rambling, and deſultory that, though they move nearly in the 
ſame direction with their author, pointing to the ſame object, they 
keep ſcarcely within fight of his path. Of the former exceſs, Arias 
Montanus is a perfect model: the Vulgate is often too much ſo. Of 
the latter, the moſt remarkable example we have in Latin, is Caſta- 
lio. Yet Caſtalio's work is no paraphraſe, ſuch as we have ſometimes 
ſeen under the name of /iberal tranſlations for in theſe, there are 
always interwoven with the thoughts of the author, thoſe of his in- 
VOI. I. 3 F terpreter, 
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terpreter, under the notion of their importance, either for illuſtrat- 
ing, or for enforcing, the ſentiments of the original, The para- 
phraſt does not confine himſelf to the humble taſk of the tranſlator, 
who propoſes to exhibit, pure and unmixed, the ſentiments of an- 
other, clothed, indeed, in a different dreſs, namely, ſuch as the 
country, into which he introduces them, can ſupply him with. 
The paraphraſt, on the contrary, claims to ſhare with the author in 
the merit of the work, not in reſpect of the language merely, for to 
this every interpreter has a claim, but in reſpect of what is much 
more important, the ſenſe : nay, further, if the ſentiments of theſe 
two happen to jar, no uncommon caſe, it is eaſy to conjecture whoſe 
will predominate in the paraphraſe. But it is not with paraphraſts 
that I have here to do. A looſe manner of tranſlating is ſometimes 
adopted, not for the ſake of inſinuating, artfully, the tranſlator's opi- 
nions, by blending them with the ſentiments of the author, but merely 
for the ſake of expreſſing with elegance, and in an oratorical manner, 
the ſenſe of the original. | 


$ 2. Ty1s was acknowledged to be in a high degree Caſtalio's 
object in tranſlating. He had obſerved, with grief, that great num- 
bers were withheld from reading the Scriptures, that is, the Vulgate, 
the only verſion of any account then extant, by the rudeneſs, as well 
as the obſcurity, of the ſtyle. To give the public a Bible more ele- 
cantly and perſpicuouſly written, he conſidered as at leaſt an inno- 
cent, if not a laudable artifice, for inducing ſtudents, eſpecially thoſe 


of the younger ſort, to read the Scriptures with attention, and to 
throw aſide books full of indecencies then much in vogue, becauſe 


recommended by the beauty and ornaments of language. Cupie- 
„bam,“ ſays he, © extare Latiniorem aliquam, necnon fideliorem, 
« ct magis perſpicuam ſacrarum literarum tranſlationem, ex qua 
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e poſſet eadem opera pietas cum Latino ſermone diſci, ut hac ratione 
« et temport conſuleretur, et homines ad legenda ſacra pellicerentur.“ 
The motive was ſurely commendable; and the reaſon whereon it 
was founded, a general diſuſe of the Scriptures, on account of the 
badneſs of their language, is but too notorious. Cardinal Bembo, 
a man of ſome note aud literature under the pontificate of Leo X. 
in whoſe time the Reformation commenced, is ſaid to have expreſſed 
himſelf ſtrongly on this ſubject, that he durſt not read the Bible, for 
fear of corrupting his ſtyle; an expreſſion which had a very unfa- 
vourable aſpect, eſpecially in a churchman. Nevertheleſs, when we 
conſider, that by the Bible he meant the Vulgate, and by his ſtyle, 
his Latinity, this declaration will not be found to meric all the cen- 
ſure which Brown“, and others, have beſtowed upon it. For 
ſurely no one who underſtands Latin, will ſay, that he wiſhes to 
form his ſtyle in that language on the Vulgate. Nor does any re- 
flection on the language of that tranſlation affect, in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree, the ſacred writers. The character of Moſes' ſtyle, in particu- 
lar, is ſimplicity, ſeriouſneſs, perſpicuity, and purity. The firſt and 
ſecond of theſe qualities are, in general, well exhibited in the Vul- 
gate ; the third is ſometimes violated, and the fourth often. 


$ 3. Bur, to return to Caſtalio : he was not entirely diſappointed 
in his principal aim. Many Romaniſts, as well as Proteſtants, who 
could not endure the foreign idioms and obſcurity of the Vulgate, 
attracted by the fluency, the perſpicuity, and partly, no doubt, by 
the novelty of Caſtalio's diction, as employed for conveying the 
mind of the Spirit, were delighted with the performance; whilſt the 
ſame quality of novelty, along with what looked like affectation in 
the change, exceedingly diſguſted others. One thing is very evi- 
dent, in regard to this tranſlator, that when his work firit made its 


©? Eſſays on the CharaQeriſtics, 
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appearance, nobody ſeemed to judge of it with coolneſs and mo- 
deration. Almoſt every perſon either admired or abhorred it. 
At this diſtant period, there is a greater probability of judging 
equitably, than there was when it was firſt publiſhed, and men's 
paſſions, from the circumſtances of the times, were ſo liable to be 
inflamed, on every new topic of diſcuſhon, wherein religion was 
concerned. | 


$ 4. Ir we examine this work by the three great ends of tranllat- 
ing, above obſerved, we ſhall be qualified to form ſome judgment of 
his merit in this department. As to the firſt and principal end, 
conveying the true ſenſe of his author, I think he has ſucceeded, 
at leaſt, as well as moſt other tranſlators into Latin, and better than 
ſome of thoſe who, with much virulence, traduced his character 
and decried his work, He had, indeed, one great advantage, in 
being an excellent linguiſt, and knowing more of the three languages, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, than moſt of the critics of his time, 
But that his immoderate paſſion for claſſical elocution, did ſometimes 
lead him to adopt expreſſions which were feeble, obſcure, and im- 
proper, is very certain. And it muſt be owned, notwithſtanding his 
plauſible defence, that Beza had reaſon to affirm, that the words or- 
ETETKEWATO Ka ETOUNTE AUTEWOW TW AGW ce, are but ambiguouſly 
and frigidly rendered, i populi ſur liberationem procuret. The differ- 
ence is immenſe, between the notions of Pagans concerning the 
agency of their gods in human affairs, and the ideas which Scrip- 
ture gives us of the divine efficiency; and, therefore, even Cicero, 
in a caſe of this kind, is no authority. The following inſtance, cited 
by Houbigant, is an example of obſcurity ariſing from the ſame 
cauſe“: Tu ifti populo terre hereditatem hercaſcerts *, Herciſco is 
merely a juridical term which, though it might have been proper, 


41 Luke, i, 68, 4: Proleg. 42 Joſh, i. 6, ; 
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in a treatiſe on the civil law, or in pleading in a court of judica- 
ture, no Roman author, of any name, would have uſed, in a work 
intended for the people. But, to no ſort of ſtyle are technical terms 
more unſuitable than to that of holy writ. It was the more inex- 
culable, in this place, where the ſimple and natural expreſſion was 
ſo obvious. Tu terram—dabis iſii populo poſſidendam. Whereas, the 
phraſe which Caſtalio has adopted, would have probably been unin- 
telligible to the much greater part of the people, even in Rome, at 
the time when Latin was their mother-tongue. 


$ 5. As to the ſecond object of tranſlating, the conveyance 
of the ſpirit and manner of the author, in a juſt exhibition of the 
character of his ſtyle; I hinted before that, in this particular, he failed 
entirely, and I may even add zntentionally. The firſt characteriſtical 
quality of the hiſtoric ſtyle of holy writ, ſimplicity, he has totally 
renounced. The ſimple ſtyle is oppoſed both to the complex, and to 
the highly ornamented. The complex is, when the dition abounds 
in periods, or in ſentences conſiſting of ſeveral members artfully 
combined. This is much the manner of Caſtalio, but far from that 
of the ſacred hiſtorians. In a former Diſſertation *, I gave a ſpeci- 
men of this difference, in his manner of rendering the firſt five verſes 
of Geneſis. Now, for the transformation he has made them under- 
go, he has no excuſe, from either neceſſity or perſpicuity. The 
ſimple ſtyle will ſuit any tongue (though the complex will not al- 
ways), and is remarkably perſpicuous. His affecting ſo often, 
without any neceſſity, to give, in the way of narrative, what, in the 
original, is in the way of dialogue, is another flagrant violation of 
ancient ſimplicity. | 

Nor is ſimplicity alone hurt by this change. How cold and in- 
animate, as well as indefinite, is the oblique but claſſical turn, which 


44 Diſt, III. & 4. 
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Caſtalio has endeavoured to give to Laban's ſalutation of Abraham's 
ſervant: Lumque a Fova ſalvere juſſum, hortatur, ne foris maneat : 
compared with the direct and vivid addreſs in the Vulgate, literally 
from the Hebrew: Dixitque, Ingredere, benedicte Domini: cur foris 
as? Or, as it is in the Engliſh tranſlation, Come in, thou bleſſed of 
the Lord: wherefore ſtandeſt thou without“? That he tranſgreſles, in 
this reſpect alſo, by a profuſion of ornament, is undeniable. By his 
accumulated diminutives, both in names and epithets, in the man- 
ner of Catullus, intended ſurely to be ornamental, he has injured 


the dignity, as well as the ſimplicity and ſeriouſneſs, of Solomon's 
Song. 


Another ornament, in the ſame taſte, by which the ſimplicity of 
the ſacred writers has been greatly hurt in his tranſlation, is the 
attempt, when the ſame ideas recur, of expreſſing them almoſt 
always in different words and varied phraſes. It is not only eſſen- 
tial to the ſimplicity, but it adds to the majeſty, of the inſpired pen- 
men, that there never appears, in them, any ſolicitude about their 
words. No purſuit of variety, or, indeed, of any thing in point of 
diction, out of the common road. Very different is the manner of 
this interpreter. I had occaſion to remark before“, that there were 
no fewer than ſeven or eight phraſes, employed by Caſtalio, in differ- 
ent places of the New Teſtament, for expreſſing the import of the 
ſingle verb werzvorw, though uſed always in the ſame acceptation. 
And, as another ſpecimen of this inordinate paſſion, I ſhall add, 
that, to expreſs dwywos, he uſes, beſide the word per/equutio, the far 
too general terms, vexatio, affliftio, inſectatio, adverſa, res adverſe. 
Nay, in ſome inſtances, his love of variety has carried him ſo far as 
to ſacrifice, not barely the ſtyle of his author, but his ſenſe. What 
can be a ſtronger example of it, than his denominating God, Deus 


45 Gen. xxiv. 31. Diſſ. VI. Part III. § 11. 
obtrec= 
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obtreFator ”, rather than recur, with his author, to any term he had 
employed before. For the Hebrew NY one, rendered jealous in the 
Engliſh tranſlation, he had uſed, in one place, æmulus, in another, 
focii impatiens, and in a third, rivalis impatiens. Though ſome ex- 
ception might be made to the two laſt, the firſt was as good as the 
language afforded. Another tranſlator would not have thought 
there was any occaſion for a fourth; but ſo differently thought our 
claſſical interpreter, in matters of this kind, that he preferred a moſt 
improper word, which might contribute to give his ſtyle the graces of 
novelty and variety, to an appoſite, but more common term, which 
he had employed before. The word obtreFator is never uled, as far 
as I remember, but in a bad ſenſe. It is acknowledged, that when 
jealouſy is aſcribed to God, the expreſſion is not ſtrictly proper. He 
is ſpoken of after the manner of men. But then the term, by itſelf, 
does not imply any thing vicious. We may ſay of a man properly, 
in certain caſes, that he had reaſon to be jealous ; but with no pro- 
priety can we ſay, in any caſe, that a man had reaſon to be envious, 
that he had reaſon to be calumnious, Theſe epithets are better ſuited 
to the diabolical nature, than to the divine. Yet both are included in 
the word obtrefator. 

In ſhort, his affectation of the manner of ſome of the poets and 
orators, has metamorphoſed the authors he interpreted, and ftript 
them of the venerable ſignatures of antiquity, which ſo admirably 
befit them; and which, ſerving as intrinſic evidence of their authen- 
ticity, recommend their writings to the ſerious and judicious. Where- 
as, when accoutred in this new fathion, nobody would imagine them 
to have been Hebrews ; and yet (as ſome critics have juſtly remarked), 
it has not been within the compaſs of Caſtalio's art, to make them 
look like Romans, 


47 Joſh, xxiv. 19. 
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§ 6. I am far from thinking that Caſtalio merited, on this ac- 
count, the bitter invectives vented againſt him by Beza, and others, 
as a wilful corrupter of the word of God. His intention was good; 
it was to entice all ranks, as much as poſſible, to the ſtudy of the 
divine oracles. The expedient he uſed appeared, at leaſt, harm- 
leſs. It was, in his judgment, at the worſt, but like that which 
Horace obſerves, was often practiſed by good-natured teachers: 


Ut pueris olim dant cruſtula bland} 
Doctores, elementa velint ut diſcere prima. 


He regarded the thoughts ſolely as the reſult of inſpiration, the word: 
and idiom as merely circumſtantial. © Erant Apoſtoli,” ſays he“, 
„ natu Hebrzi: et peregrina, hoc eſt Græca lingua ſcribentes he- 
e braizabant ; non quod id juberet ſpiritus: neque enim pluris facit 
<« ſpiritus Hebraiſmos quam Græciſmos. Indeed, if the liberty 
Caſtalio has taken with the dition, had extended no further than to 
reject thoſe Hebraiſms which, how perſpicuous ſoever they are in the 
original, occaſion either obſcurity or ambiguity, when verbally 
tranſlated, and to ſupply their place, by ſimple expreſſions, in the 
Latin idiom, clearly conveying the ſame ſenſe, no perſon who is not 
tinctured with the cabaliſtical ſuperſtition of the Jews, could have cen- 
ſured his conduct. | 


Very often, the freedoms he uſed with the ſtyle of the ſacred pen- 
men, aimed no higher. Thus, the expreſſion of the Prophet, 
which is, literally, in Engliſh, My beloved had a wineyard in a horn 
of the fon of oil; and which is rendered in the Vulgate, Vinea facla 
eft dilecto meo in cornu filto olei; Caſtalio has tranſlated much better, 
becauſe intelligibly, Habebat amicus meus vincam in quodam pingui 
Aorſo. Had he uſed the more familiar term, co//zs, inſtead of dorſum, 
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it would have been ſtill better. The Engliſh tranſlation expreſſes the 
ſenſe very properly, My oell beloved hath a vineyard in a very ſruit- 
fil bill“. But, as I have ſhown, the freedoms taken by Caſtalio 
went ſometimes a great deal further than this, and tended to leſſen 
the reſpect due to the ſacred oracles, by putting them too much on a 
footing with compoſitions merely human, and by changing their ſe- 
rious manner for one comparatively light and trifling, nay, even 
playful and childiſh, 


§ 7. As to the other two qualities of the hiſtorical ſtyle of Scrip- 
ture, perſpicuity and purity, he ſeems in general to have been ob- 
ſervant of them. To the latter he is cenſured chiefly for having 
ſacrificed too much. Yet his attention to this quality has proved a 
principal means of ſecuring his perſpicuity; as it is certain that the ex- 
ceſſive attempts of others to preſerve in their verſion the Oriental idiom, 
have both rendered the plaineſt paſſages unintelligible, and given 
bad Latin for what was good Hebrew or Chaldee. The example laſt 
quoted 1s an evidence of this; and ſurely none can doubt that it has 
more perſpicuity, as well as propriety, to ſay in Latin, ut nemo »ſque 
evaderet with Caſtalio, than to ſay, ut non fleret ſulva omnis caro 
with the Vulgate: and, Nulla res eff quam Deus facere non pofſit 
with the former, than non erit impoſſibile apud Deum omne wverbum 
with the latter. Nevertheleſs, in a few inſtances, an immoderate 
paſſion for claſſical phraſeology has, as we have ſeen, betrayed him 
into obſcurities, and even blunders, of which inferior interpreters were 
in no danger. 


y 8. To illuſtrate the different effects on the appearance of the 
facred penmen, produced by the oppoſite modes of tranſlating, which 
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Arias and Caſtalio have adopted, I ſhall employ a ſimilitude of which 
Caſtalio himſelf has given me the hint. In his epiſtle dedicatory to 
king Edward, he has theſe words: Sed ad latinitatem attinet, eff 


oratio nihil aliud quam rei quædam quaſi vęſtis, et nos ſartores ſumus. 


In conformity to this idea, I ſhould ſay that thoſe venerable writers 
the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, appear, in their own country, in a garb 


plain indeed, and even homely, but grave withal, decent, and well 
fitted to the wearers. Arias, intending to introduce them to the 
Latins, has, to make them look as little as poſlible like other men, 
and, one would think, to frighten every body from deliring their 
acquaintance, clothed them in filthy rags, which are indeed of Ro- 
man manufacture, but have no other relation to any thing worn in 
the country, being alike unfit for every purpoſe of decency and uſe. 


For ſurely that ſtyle is moſt aptly compared to tattered garments, in 


which the words can, by no rule of ſyntax in the language, be ren- 
dered coherent, or expreſſive of any ſenſe. Caſtalio, on the con- 
trary, not ſatisfied that when abroad, they ſhould be gravely and 
properly habited, as they were at home, will have them tricked up 
in finery and lace, that they may appear like men of faſhion, and 
even make ſome ſigure in, what the world calls, good company. But, 
though I conſider both theſe interpreters as in extremes, I am far 
from thinking their performances are to be deemed, in any reſpect, 
equivalent. It is not in my power to diſcover a good uſe that can 
be made of Arias' verſion, unleſs to give ſome aſſiſtance to a ſchool- 
boy in acquiring the elements of the language. Caſtalio's, with one 
great fault, has many excellent qualities. 


$ 9. In regard to the third object of tranſlating, which is to write 
ſo far properly and agreeably in the language into which the tranſla- 
tion is made, as may, independently of its exactneſs, ſerve to re- 
z0Mmmend it as a valuable work in that tongue; if Caſtalio failed here, 


11 he 
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he has been particularly unlucky, ſince the latinity and elegance of 
the work muſt, by his own acknowledgment, have been more an 
object to him than to other tranſlators, this being the great means by 
which he wanted to draw the attention of the youth of that age to 
the ſtudy of the holy Scriptures. But however much his taſte may, 
in this reſpect, have been adapted to the times wherein he lived, 
we cannot conſider it as perfectly chafte and faultleſs. Sufficient 
grounds for this cenſure may be collected from the remarks al- 
ready made. The ſuperficial and the ſhining qualities of ſtyle ſeem 
often to have had more attractions with him than the ſolid and 
the uſeful, 


F 10, IN other reſpects he appears to have been well qualified for 
the taſk of tranſlating. Converſant in the learned languages, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a good underſtanding and no inconfiderable ſhare of critical 
acuteneſs, candid in his diſpoſition, and not over-confident of his 
own abilities, or exceſſively tenacious of his own opinion, he was 
ever ready to hearken, and, when convinced, to ſubmit to reaſon, 
whether preſented by a friend or by a foe, whether in terms of 
amity and love, or of reproach and hatred. Of this he gave very 
ample evidence in the corrections which he made on ſome of the 
later editions of his Bible, 


He was far from pretending, like ſome interpreters and com- 
mentators, to underſtand every thing. When he was uncertain 
about the ſenſe, he could do no other than follow the words in 
tranſlating. This expreſſion of the Apoſtle Peter“, Eis ure yap was 
ve pg evnyyerioly, ia KprgJur: prev KATH avFpwnre; Tae Curr Os KATH 
Oe mD, he tranſlates in this manner, Nam ideo mortuis quoque 
nunciatus eft, ut et ſecundum homines carne judicentur, et ſecundum 
Deum ſpiritu vivant ; adding this note on the margin: Hunc locum. 


$? x Pet. iv. 6. 
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non intelligo, ideoque ad verbum tramnſtuli. There are ſeveral other 
ſuch inſtances. In one place he has on the margin : Hos duos verſus 
non intelligo, ideoque de mea tranſlatione dubito**, It is worth while 
to take notice of the manner in which he himſelf ſpeaks of ſuch 
paſſages: * Quod autem alicubi ſcribo, me aliquem locum non intel- 
„ ligere: id non ita accipi volo, quaſi cxtera plane intelligam : ſed 
© ut ſciatur, me in aliis aliquid ſaltem obſcuræ lucis habere, in illis 
* nihil: tum autem ut meæœ tranſlationi in quibuſdam hujuſmodi 
locis non nimium confidatur. Neque tamen ubique quid non in- 
e telligam oſtendo: eſſet enim hoc infinitum“.“ 


$ 11. IN regard to the changes he made in adopting claſſical terms 
inſtead of certain words and phraſes, which had been long in ule 
amongſt eccleſiaftic writers, and were ſuppoſed to be univerſally under- 
ſtood, I cannot agree entirely with, either his ſentiments, or thoſe of his 
adverſaries. In the firſt place, I do not think, as he ſeems once to 
have thought (though in this reſpect he afterwards altered his con- 
duct, and conſequently, we may ſuppoſe, his opinion), that no word 
deſerved admiſſion into his verſion, which had not the ſanction of 
ſome Pagan. claſſic. For this reaſon, the words. bapti/ma, angelus, 
ceelgſia, profelytus, ſynagoga, propheta, patriarcha, mediator, ' dæmoni- 
acus, hypocrita, benedifus, and the words fides and fidelrs, when. 
uſed in the theological ſenſe, he ſet aſide for lotio, genius, reſpublica, 
advenlitius, collegium, vales, ſummus pater, ſequęſter, furioſus, ſimu- 
lator, collaudandus, fiducia, fidens. Some of the more uſual terms, 
as angelus, baptiſma, eccleſia, ſynagoga, were, in later editions, re- 
fiored, In regard to ſome others, conſidering the plan he had 
adopted, his choice cannot be much blamed, as they were ſuffi- 


ciently expreſſive of the ſenſe of the original. A few, indeed, were 
not ſo. 


* Iſalah, xxvii. 6, 7. 5% Ad lectores admonitio. 
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Genius is not a verſion of eyytaoc, nor ſurigſus of dayorifopercc, 
The notions entertained by the heathen of their genii, no more cor- 
reſponded to the ideas of the Hebrews, in regard to angels, than the il 
fancies which our anceſtors entertained of elves and fairies, corre- | | 
ſponded to the Chriſtian doctrine concerning the heavenly inhabit- 
ants. Ayyexc was a literal verſion made by the Seventy into Greek, | 
of the Hebrew 1892 malach, a name of office which, if Caſtalio j 
after them had literally rendered into Latin, calling it auntizs, it b 
would have been as little liable to exception, as his rendering tlie 
words Galt and u ον,; rex and minifter. Furious is not a juſt 
tranſlation: of JziorCopuevo;; The import of the original name, which 
only ſuggeſts the cauſe, is confined, by the tranſlator's opinion, to- | 
the nature of the diſorder : urigſus means no more than mad, where- | | 
as dzioritoueros is, repeatedly in Scripture, given as equivalent to 
0ip.ovwy exwr.. Nor does the diſeaſe of thoſe unhappy perſons appear 
to have been always madne/s. And if, in this, we regard etymo=-: 
logy alone, the traditionary fables, about the three infernal goddeſſes, 
zalled fries, are noway ſuited to the ancient popular faith, of either 
Jews or Pagans, concerning demons. And, even though adven- 
{ilius: correſponds exactly in etymology with Tgooyavres, the Latin 
word does not convey the idea which, in the Helleniſtic idiom, is“ 
conveyed by the Greek. Simulator can hardly be objected to, as a: 
verſion of yrezp:r1;, In ſome inſtances, it anſwers better than 5 
crita. This name is, in Latin, confined, by uſe, to thoſe who lead 
a. life of diſſimulation in what regards religion; whereas the Greek 
term is ſometimes employed in the New Teſtament, in all the lati- 
tude in which we commonly uſe the word arfembler, for one who is. 
inſincere in a particular inſtance. But the claſſical word collandondus 
does not ſuit the Greek evaoyyro; as uſed in holy writ; near ſo well as 
does the eccleſiaſtical epithet bened:fus,. And ſummus patcr is too 1 
definite a verſion of Tere gx15 
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It is a good rule, in every language, to take the neceſſary terms in 
every branch of knowledge or buſineſs, from thoſe beſt acquainted 
with that branch : becauſe, among them, the extent of the terms, 
and their reſpective differences, will be moſt accurately diſtinguiſhed. 
In what, therefore, peculiarly concerned the undiſputed tenets, or 
rites, either of Judaiſm or of Chriſtianity, it was much more rea- 
ſonable to adopt the ſtyle ufed by Latin Jews or Chriſtians, in thoſe 
early ages, before they were corrupted with philoſophy, than, with 
the aſſiſtance of but a remote analogy, to transfer terms uſed by 
Pagan writers, to the doctrines and ceremonies of a religion with 
which they were totally unacquainted. I muit, therefore, conſider 
the rejection of ſeveral terms eſtabliſhed by eccleſiaſtic uſe, and con- 
veying preciſely the idea intended by the ſacred penmen, as an in- 
dication of an exceſſive ſqueamiſhneſs in point of Latinity. Such 
terms, in my judgment, are, in matters of revclation, entitled even 
to be preferred to claſſical words. For, though the latter may nearly 

ſuit the idea, they cannot have, to the ſame degree as the former, the 
ſanction of uſe in that application. 


$ 12. Bur, let it be obſerved, on the other hand, that the prefer- 
ence above mentioned, is limited by this expreſs condition, that the 
eccleſiaſtic term, in its common acceptation, plainly convey to the 
reader the ſame idea which the original word, uſed by the ſacred 
penmen, was intended to convey to the readers for whom they wrote, 
To plead, on the contrary, with Father Simon and others, for the 
| preferable adoption of certain theologic words and phraſes conſecrated 
by long uſe, as they are pleaſed to term it, though admitted to be 
obſcure, ambiguous, or even improper, is to me the greateſt abſur- 
dity. It is really to make the ſacred authors give place to their 
ancient interpreters: it is to throw away the ſenſe of the former in 
compliment to the words of the latter. We muſt ſurely conſider in- 
ſpiration 
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ſpiration as a thing of very little conſequence, when we ſacrifice it 


knowingly to human errors. This would, in effect, condemn all 


new tranſlations, whatever occaſion there might be for them, for 
correcting the faults of former verſions. But into the truth of this 
ſentiment I ſhall have occaſion to inquire more fully afterwards. 
Only let it be remembered, that the limitation now mentioned affects 
two claſſes of words, firſt, thoſe by which the original terms were 
early miſ-tranſlated; ſecondly, thoſe which, though at firſt they ex- 


hibited the true ſenſe of the original, have come gradually to convey. 


a different meaning. For theſe, in conſequence of a change inſen- 
ſibly introduced in the application, are become now, whatever they 
were formerly, either improper or ambiguous. 


There are ſome terms in the Vulgate which, in my judgment, 
were never perfectly adapted to thoſe in the original, in whoſe place 
they were ſubſtituted. Whether /acramentum for uug nie were ori- 
ginally of this number or not, it is certain that the theological mean- 


ing, now conſtantly aſſixed to that word, does not ſuit the ſenſe of 
the ſacred authors, which is fully and intelligibly expreſſed in Latin, 


as Caſtalio and Houbigant have commonly done, by the word arca- 
zum. The Vulgate ſometimes renders it my/terium, which is not 
much better than /acramentum. For myſterium, not being Latin, and 
being variouſly uſed as a technical term by theologians, muſt be 
vague and obſcure. Many other latinized Greek words (as /canda- 
lizo, blaſphemia, hereſis, ſchiſma ) are in ſome meaſure liable to the 
fame objection. The original terms are none of thoſe, which were 


obſerved formerly, not to be ſuſceptible of a tranſlation into another 


language. And in that caſe to transfer the words, leaving them un- 


tranſlated, rarely fails either to keep the reader in ignorance, or to 


lead him into error. For this reaſon I am far from condemning with 
Boys, Simon, and ſome others, the modern tranilators, particularly 
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Caſtalio, for rendering them into proper Latin. I intend, in another 
Diſſertation, to evince that they would not have executed faithfully 
the office they had undertaken, if they had not done it. The words 


with which Caſtalio has commonly ſupplied us, inſtead of thoſe 
above mentioned (officio, maledictum, or impia dicta, ſecta, diſſidium, 
or fuctio), are in general as appoſite for expreſſing the ſenſe of the 
original, as any other words of the ſame claſs. And even the Vul- 
gate is not uniform in regard to thoſe words. Alpe is, in ſeveral 
places of that verſton, rendered /e&a, and oxiopax ſciſſura and difſen/io, 


But of this I have treated already in the preceding Diſſertation. 


$ 13. AFTER all the zeal Caſtalio has ſhown, and the ſtretches he 
has made for preſerving claſſical purity, could it have been imagined 
that he would have admitted into his verſion manifeſt barbariſms, 
both words and idioms of no authority whatever? Yet that he has 
afforded a few inſtances of this ſtrange inconſiſtency, is unqueſtion- 
able. It would not be eaſy to aſſign a ſatisfactory reaſon for his 
rejecting the term idolum idol, a claſſical word, and uſed by Pagans 
in the ſame meaning in which it is uſed by us. If it be ſaid, that in 
their uſe, it was not accompanied with the ſame kind of ſentiment as 
when uſed by us; as much may be affirmed with truth of Deus, 
Numen, and every word that relates to religion, which could not fail 
to affect differently the mind of a heathen, from the way in which 
it affects the mind of a Jew or a Chriſtian, Ought we to have dif- 
ferent names for the Pagan deities, Jupiter, Juno, &c. becauſe the 
mention of them was attended with reverence in Pagans, and with 
contempt in Chriſtians ? 

But what ſhall we ſay of his ſupplying 7do/um by a barbariſm of his 
own, deaſler, a word of no authority, ſacred or profane? It ſuited 


the fundamental principles of his undertaking to reject idololalra 


zdolater, becauſe, though analogically formed from a good word, it 
could 
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could plead only ecclefiaſtic uſe. But by what principle he has in- 


troduced ſuch a monſter as dcaſtricola, that was never heard of before, 
it would be impoſſible to ſay. He could be at no loſs for a proper 
expreſſion. Jdolorum or fimulacrorum cultor would have ſerved. He 
has given but too good reaſon, by ſuch uncouth ſounds as drafter, 
deaflricola, and infidens infidel, to ſay that his objections lay only 
againſt the liberties in language which had been taken by others. 
Caſtalio argues againſt barbariſms as being obſcure ; ſurely this argu- 
ment ſtrikes more againſt thoſe of his own coining, than againſt thoſe 
(if they can be called barbariſms) which are recommended by fe 
long continued, and ſo extenſive, an uſe. For, though he ſhould not 
allow the uſe of theologians to be perfectly good, it is ſurely, on 
thoſe ſubjects, ſufficient for removing the objection of obſcurity, I 
do not ſee any thing in his work which has ſo much the appear- 
ance of ſelf-conceit as this. In other reſpects, I find him modeſt 
and unaſſuming. It has been alſo obſerved, that his idioms are 
not always pure. Dominus, ad cujus normam, 1s not in the Latin 
idiom. Norma legis is proper, not norma Dei, or norma hominis. But 
this I conſider as an overſight, the other as affectation. 


§ 14. I SHALL add a few words on the ſubject of Hebraiſms, 
which Caſtalio is accuſed of rejecting altogether. This charge he is 
1o far from denying, that he endeavours to juſtify his conduct in this 
particular. Herein, I think, if his adverſaries went too far on one 
ſide, in preferring the mere form of the expreſſion, to the perſpicuous 
cnunciation of the ſenſe ; this interpreter went too far on the oppo- 
ſite ſide, as he made no account of giving to his verlion the ſtrong 
ſignatures which the original bears of the antiquity, the manners, and 
the charaCter, of the age and nation of the writers. Yet both the cre- 
dibility of the narrative, and the impreſſion which the ſentiments are 
adapted to make on the readers, are not a little affected by that cir- 
Vor. I. 3 R cumſtance. 
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Caſtalio, for rendering them into proper Latin. I intend, in another 
: Diſſertation, to evince that they would not have executed faithfully 
the office they had undertaken, if they had not done it. The words 
with which Caſtalio has commonly ſupplied us, inſtead of thoſe 
above mentioned (officio, maledictum, or impia dicta, ſecta, diffidium, 
or fatto), are in general as appoſite for expreſſing the ſenſe of the 
original, as any other words of the ſame claſs. And even the Vul- 
gate is not uniform in regard to thoſe words. Atpeo; is, in ſeveral 
Places of that verſton, rendered /eFa, and oxwopeu ſciſſura and diſſenſio. 
But of this I have treated already in the preceding Diſſertation. 

$ 13. AFTER all the zeal Caſtalio has ſhown, and the ſtretches he 
has made for preſerving claſſical purity, could it have been imagined 
that he would have admitted into his verſion manifeſt barbariſms, 
both words and idioms of no authority whatever? Yet that he has 

afforded a few inſtances of this ſtrange inconſiſtency, is unqueſtion- 
able. It would not be eaſy to aſſign a ſatisfactory reaſon for his 
rejecting the term idolum idol, a claſſical word, and uſed by Pagans 
in the ſame meaning in which it is uſed by us. If it be ſaid, that in 
their uſe, it was not accompanied with the ſame kind of ſentiment as 
when uſed by us; as much may be affirmed with truth of Deus, 
Numen, and every word that relates to religion, which could not fail 
to affect differently the mind of a heathen, from the way in which 
it affects the mind of a Jew or a Chriſtian. Ought we to have dif- 
ferent names for the Pagan deities, Jupiter, Juno, &c. becauſe the 
mention of them was attended with reverence in FRO” and with 
contempt in Chriſtians ? 

But what ſhall we ſay of his ſupplying idolum by a barbariſm of his 
own, deaſter, a word of no authority, ſacred or profane? It ſuited 
the fundamental principles of his undertaking to reject idololalra 
zdolater, becauſe, though analogically formed from a good word, it 

could 
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could plead only ecclefiaſtic uſe. But by what principle he has in 


troduced ſuch a monſter as degſtricola, that was never heard of before, 
it would be impoſſible to ſay. He could be at no loſs for a proper 
expreſſion. Jdolorum or fimulacrorum cultor would have ſerved. He 
has given but too good reaſon, by ſuch uncouth ſounds as deer, 
deaflricola, and infidens infidel, to ſay that his objections lay only 
againſt the liberties in language which had been taken by others. 
Caſtalio argues againſt barbariſms as being obſcure z ſurely this argu- 
ment ſtrikes more againſt thoſe of his own coining, than againſt thoſe 
(if they can be called barbariſms) which are recommended by ſo 
long continued, and ſo extenſive, an uſe. For, though he ſhould not 
allow the uſe of theologians to be perfectly good, it is ſurely, on 
thoſe ſubjects, ſufficient for removing the objection of obſcurity. I 
do not ſee any thing in his work which has ſo much the appear- 
ance of ſelf-conceit as this. In other reſpects, I find him modeſt 
and unaſſuming. It has been alſo obſerved, that his idioms. are 
not always pure. Dominus, ad cujus normam, is not in the Latin 
idiom. Norma legts is proper, not norma Dei, or norma hominis, But 
this I conſider as an overlight, the other as affectation. 


§ 14. I SHALL add a few words on the ſubject of Hebraiſms, 
which Caſtalio is accuſed of rejecting altogether. This charge he is 
ſo far from denying, that he endeavours to juſtify his conduct in this 
particular. Herein, I think, if his adverſaries went too far on one 
fide, in preferring the mere form of the expreſſion, to the perſpicuous 
enunciation of the ſenſe ; this interpreter went too far on the oppo- 
ſite ſide, as he made no account of giving to his verſion the ſtrong 
ſignatures which the original bears of the antiquity, the manners, and 
the character, of the age and nation of the writers. Yet both the cre- 
dibility of the narrative, and the impreſſion which the ſentiments are 
adapted to make on the readers, are not a little affected by that cir- 

Vor. I. ö cumſtance. 
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cumflance. That thoſe are in the worſe extreme of the two, who 
would facrifice perſpicuity and propriety (in other words, the ſenſe 
itſelf) to that circumſtance, is not indeed to be doubted. 'The pa- 
trons of the literal method do not advert that, by carrying the 
point too far, the very exhibition of the ſtyle and manner of the au- 
thor, is, with both the other ends of tranſlating, totally annihilated. 
«© Quo pertinent,” ſays Houbigant **, © iſtiuſmodi interpretationes, 
« quz nihil quidquam reſonant, niſi adhibes interpretis alterum in- 
« terpretem?” Again, © Num proprietas hæc cenſenda eſt, quæ 
mihi exprimat obſcure ac inhumane, id quod ſacri ſcriptores, dilu- 
e cide ac liberaliter expreſſerunt?“ The ſentiments of this author, 
in regard to the proper mean between both extremes, as they ſeem 
entirely reaſonable, and equally applicable to any language (though 
expreſſed in reference to Latin verſions only), I ſhall ſubjoin to the 
foregoing obſervations on Caſtalio: Utroque in genere tam me- 
* trico quam ſoluto, retinendas eſſe veteres loquendi formas, nec ab 
« iſta linea unquam diſcedendum, niſi gravibus de cauſis, quæ qui- 
« dem nobis eſſe tres videntur: primo, Ii Hebraiſmi veteres, cum 
« retinentur, fiunt Latino in ſermone, vel obſcuri vel ambigui ; 
« ſecundo, ſi eorum ſignificantia minuitur, niſi circuitione qua- 


dam uteris; tertio, ſi vergant ad aliam, quam Hebraica verba, ſen- 
cc $0.9? 
tentiam 


15. I SHALL finiſh my critique on this tranſlator, with ſome re- 
marks on a charge brought againſt him by Beauſobre and Lenfant, 
who affirm *” that, abſtracting from the falſe elegance of his ſtyle, he 
takes greater liberty (they muſt certainly mean with the ſenſe) than 
a faithful interpreter ought to take. Of this his verſion of the fol- 
lowing paſſage * is given as an example. Te eriypela amo THOTES 

55 Proleg. 56 Ibidem. 57 Preface Generale, P. II. des Verſions du N. T. 

53 Acc, xxvi. 18. | 
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#15 Pw, ea Thy EZeoiay Te EaxTAIE e774 Tov Ocov, Te N Y auvrs; aPeow 
dd, hhõp), 3 KANBOY EV vlg 1YI%TMEVOUG, rige TY eig cle; which is thus 
rendered by Caſtalio: Ut ex tenebris in lucem, et ex Satanæ po- 
e teſtate ad Deum ſe convertant, et ita peccatorum veniam, et ean- 
* dem cum iis ſortem conſequantur, qui fide mihi habenda ſancti 
« facti fuerint:“ and by Beza, whom they here oppoſe to him: © Et 
© convertas eos a tenebris ad lucem, et a poteſtate Satanæ ad Deum, 
te ut remiſſionem peccatorum et ſortem inter ſanctiſicatos accipiant 
« per fidem quz eſt in me.“ In my opinion there is a real ambi- 
guity in the original, which if Caſtalio be blameable for fixing, in 
one way, Beza is not leſs blameable for fixing it, in another. The 
words 7:5 T1 eig £48, may be conſtrued with the verb Aae at ſome 
diſtance, or with the participle qy:z7rueru; immediately preceding. 
In the common way of reckoning, if one of theſe methods were to 
be ſtyled a ſtretch, or a liberty, it would be Beza's, and not Caſta- 
lio's, both becauſe the latter keeps cloſer to the arrangement of the 
original, and becauſe the Apoſtle, not having uſed the adjeAive 
d yg, but the participle yy12opero, gives ſome ground to regard the 
following words as its regimen. - Accordingly, Beza has conſidered 
the verſion of Eraſmus, which is to the ſame purpoſe with Caſtalio's, 
and with which the Tigurine verſion alſo agrees; ut accipiant re- 
« miſſionem peccatorum, et ſortem inter eos qui ſanctiſicati ſunt, 
« per fidem quz eſt erga me; as exhibiting a ſenſe quite different 
from his own ; at the ſame time, he freely acknowledges, that the 
original 1s ſuſceptible of either meaning. Ty ig. Poteſt qui- 
c dem hoc referri ad participium yy:acpeu, quemadmodum retulit 
% Fraſmus.” In this inſtance Beza, though not remarkable for mo- 
deration, has judged more equitably than the French tranſlators 
above mentioned, who had no reaſon to affirm, dogmatically, that 
the words ought to be joined in the one way, and not in the other; 
or to conclude, that Caſtalio affected to give the words this turn, 
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in order to exclude the idea of abſolute election. Did the Engliſh 
tranſJators, for this purpoſe, render the paſſage after Eraſmus and 
Caſtalio, not after Beza, That they may receive forgiveneſs of ſins, 
and inheritance among them which are fanfified by faith that is in 
me? Nobody, I dare ſay, will ſuſpect it. 

I cannot help thinking thoſe critics unlucky in their choice of an 
example: for had there been more to ſay, in oppoſition to this 
verſion of the paſſage, than has yet been urged, it would ſtill have 
been hard to treat that as a liberty peculiar to Caſtalio, in which he 
was evidently not the firſt, and in which he has had the concurrence 
of more tranſlators than can be produced on the other ſide. For 
my part, as I acknowledge that fuch tranſpoſitions are not unfre- 
quent in holy writ, my opinion is, that the connection and ſcope of 
the place ought chiefly to determine us in doubtful cafes. In the 
preſent caſe, it appears to me to yield the cleareſt ſenſe, and to be 
every way the moſt eligible, to join the words 7:5« eig es, neither 
to 1y4aoperos, nor to x, but to the foregoing verb em- pe; for 
when the regimen is thrown to the end of the ſentence, it is 
better to join it to the firſt verb, with which it can be ſuitably con- 
ftrued, than to an intermediate verb, explicative of the former. 
Nothing can give a more plain, or a more appoſite, meaning than the 
words under examination, thus conſtrued ; To bring them by the faith 
that is in me (that is, by my doQrine, the faith, y 7:54; being often uſed 
by the ſacred writers for the object of faith, or thing believed), from 

darkneſs to light, &c. 


916. Tuus, I have endeavoured to examine, with impartiality, 
Caſtalio's character as a tranſlator, without aſſuming the province 
of either the accuſer or the apologiſt. I have neither exaggerated, 
nor extenuated, either his faults or his virtues, and can pronounce 
truly, upon the whole, that though there are none (Arias and Pag- 
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nin excepted), whoſe general manner of tranſlating is more to be diſ- 
approved; I know not any by which a ſtudent may be more aſſiſted 
in attaining the true fenfe of many places, very obſcure in moſt 
tranſlations, than by Caſtalio's. 


PART V. 


Strifures on Bega. 


B EZA, the celebrated Geneva tranſlator of the New Teſtament, 
cannot be accuſed of having gone to either of the extremes in 
which we find Arias and Caftalio. In general, he is neither ſervilely 
literal, barbarous, and unintelligible, with the former ; nor does he 
appear aſhamed of the unadorned ſimplicity of the original, with the 
latter. It was, therefore, at firſt, my intention not to criticiſe his. 
verſion, no more than to inquire into the manner of all the Latin 
tranſlators of ſacred writ, but barely to point out the moſt egregious. 
faults in the plan of tranſlating ſometimes adopted, ſpecifying, in 
the way of example and illuſtration, thoſe verſions only, wherein 
ſuch faults were moſt conſpicuous. On more mature reflection, I 
have judged it proper to beſtow a few thoughts on Beza, as his 
tranſlation has, in a great meaſure, been made the ſtandard of moſt 
of the tranſlations of the reformed churches (I do not include the 
Lutheran) into modern tongues. He has, perhaps, had leſs influ- 
ence on the Engliſh tranſlators, than on thoſe of other countries; 
but he has not been entirely without influence, even on them. 
And though he writes with a good deal of purity and clearneſs, 
: without 
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without florid and oftentatious ornaments ; there are ſome: faults, 
which it is of great moment to avoid, and with which he is, upon 


the whole, more chargeable, than any other tranſlator of the New 
Teſtament I know. OH | | 


§ 2. His verſion of the New Teſtament is nearly in the ſame taſte 
with that of the Old, by Junius and Tremellius, but better executed, 
Theſe two tranſlations are commonly bound together, to complete 
the verſion of holy writ. Junius and Tremellius have been accuſed 
of obtruding upon the ſacred text, a number of pronouns, idle, hic, 
and i/te, for which the original gives no warrant. Their excuſe 
was, that the Latin has not articles, as the Hebrew, and that there 
is no other way of ſupplying the articles, but by pronouns. But it 
may with reaſon be queſtioned, whether it were not better, except 
in a few caſes, to leave them unſupplied, than to ſubſtitute what may 
| darken the expreſſion, and even render it more indefinite, nay, what 
may ſometimes alter the ſenſe. At the ſame time, I acknowledge 
that there are caſes in which this method is entirely proper. In the 
addition of an emphatic epithet, the article is fitly ſupplied by the 
pronoun. Thus the words, Exegese BGN y Tons 1 peynay *?, are 
juſtly tranſlated by Beza, Cecidit Babylon urbs illa magna: and the 
expreſſion uſed by Nathan to David, Thou art the man ©, is properly 
rendered by Junius, Tu vir ille es. The neceſſity of recurring to the 
pronoun, in theſe inſtances, has been perceived alſo by the old tranſ- 
lator and Caſtalio. $ 

Nor are theſe the only caſes wherein the Greek or Hebrew article 
may, not only in Latin, but even in Engliſh, which has articles, be ren- 
dered properly by the pronoun. For example, a particular ſpecies 1s 
diſtinguiſhed from others of the ſame genus, by ſome attributive con- 
joined with it; but when the occaſion of mentioning that ſpecies 


%9 Rev. xiv. 8, 60 2 Sam. xii, 7. c 
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ſoon recurs, the attributive is ſufficiently ſupplied by the article ; and, 
in ſuch inſtances, it often happens, that the article 1s beſt ſupplied, in 
another language, by the pronoun. In the queſtion put to our Lord, 
Ti aryc Jov Torow, he exw. Cwnv awnoy®', a ſpecies of life to which the 
queſtion relates, is diſtinguiſhed from all others, by the epithet 
&iuv, The article would contribute nothing here to the diſtinction. 
But when, in the anſwer “, the ſame ſubject is referred to, the epi- 
thet is dropped, and the article is prefixed to Gy, which aſcertains 
the meaning with equal perſpicuity. Es de Jeers ere Jew erg Thy Comp 
I have ſeen no Latin tranſlation, no not Beza's, which renders it, 
Si vis in vitam illam ingredi; and yet it is evident, that ſuch 
is, in this paſſage, the force of the article. The Engliſh idiom rarely 
permits us to give articles to abſtract nouns. For this reaſon, it 
would not be a juſt expreſſion of the ſenſe to ſay, F thou wonuld}t 
enter into the life, to wit, eternal life, the life enquired about. Our 
only way of marking the reference to the queſtion, is by ſaying, V7 
thou wouldſ}t enter into that life. As, in French, the article is, on the 
contrary, added to all abſtract nouns, the pronoun is equally neceſ- 
ſary with them as with us, for making the diſtinction. There is, 
beſides, ſomething like an impropriety in ſaying to the living, F thou 
wouldſt enter into life. 

But there are, unqueſtionably, cafes in which the Geneveſe inter- 
preters employ the pronoun unneceſſarily, awkwardly, and even im- 
properly. In that day ſhall the deaf hear the woras of the book ©, ſay 
the Engliſh tranſlators. Audient die illa furdi ili verba literarum, ſay 
Junius and his aſſociate. Any perſon who underſtands Latin, on 
hearing the verſe read by itſelf, will ſuppoſe that there muſt have 
been mention of ſome deaf perſons in the foregoing verfes, to which 
the pronoun %, in this verſe, has a reference. But, on inquiry, he 
will find there is no ſuch thing ; and that it is deaf perſons in general 


G1 Matth. xix. 16. 62 17. 63 Iſaiah, xxix. 18. 
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of whom the Prophet ſpeaks. The introduction of the pronoun, 
therefore, ſerves only to miſlead. Mattheus ile publicanus ®*, in 
Beza's verſion, evidently ſuggeſts, that Matthew was a man famous 
as a publican, before he became an Apoſtle. In ſome places, it not 
only appears awkward, but injures the ſimplicity of the ſtyle. ju- 
nius ſays, in his account of the creation, Dixit Deus, Iiſto lux, et 
ſuit lux; viditque Deus lucem hanc eſſe bonam : et diſtinfttonem fecit 
Deus inter hanc lucem et tenebras**. Here, I think, the pronoun is not 
only unneceſſary and affected, but ſuggeſts ſomething ridiculous, as 
if that light only had been diſtinguiſhed from darkneſs. However, 
as lux is firſt mentioned, without an attendant, the pronoun which 
attends it, when mentioned afterwards, does not make the expreſ- 
ſion ſo indefinite and obſcure as in the former example. But, when 
Beza makes the Evangeliſt ſay", Jonas genuit Fechoniam in tranſ- 
portatione illd Babylonicd ; poſt autem tranſportationem illam Babyloni- 
cam, Fechonias genuit Salathielem; what more is expreſſed, in rela- 
tion to the period, than if he had ſaid ſimply, in tranſportatione Ba- 
bylonica, et poft tranſportationem Babylonicam ? The addition of this 
epithet makes the noun ſufficiently definite, without any pronoun, 
Nay, does not the pronoun, thus ſuperadded, ſuggeſt one of two 
things; either that the tranſportation, here referred to, had been 
mentioned in the preceding words, or that the hiſtorian meant to 
diſtinguiſh, out of ſeveral tranſportations, one more noted than the 
reſt ? Now, neither of theſe was the caſe: no mention had been 
made before of the Babylonian tranſportation ; and there were not 
more Babylonian tranſportations, or more tranſportations any whi- 
ther, than one which the Jewiſh nation had undergone. With this 
fault Eraſmus alſo is chargeable, but much ſeldomer. Greek, as 
well as Hebrew, has an article, and ſo have modern languages. 
But, in tranſlating out of theſe into Latin, nobody, I believe, has 


4% Matth. x. 3. 65 Gen. i. 3, 4+ 00 Matth. i. 11, 12. 
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ever, either before or ſince, thought of making the pronoun ſupply 
the article, except in a few ſpecial inſtances, ſuch as thoſe above 
excepted, In ſuch inſtances, I acknowledge, there is an evident 


propriety. 


$ 3. BRZ A, with natural talents conſiderably above the middle 
rate, had a good deal of learning, and underſtood well both Greek 
and Latin; but he neither knew Hebrew (though he had the aſſiſtance 
of ſome who knew it), nor does he ſeem to have been much converſant 
in the tranſlation of the Seventy. Hence it has happened, that his 
critical acuteneſs is not always ſo well directed as it might have been. 
The ſignifications of words and idioms are often determined by him 
from claſſical authority, which might, with greater eaſe and more 
preciſion, have been aſcertained by the uſage of the ſacred writers, and 
their ancient interpreters. As to words which do not occur in 
other Greek writers, or but rarely, or in a ſenſe manifeſtly different 
from what they bear in Scripture, Beza's chief aid was etymology. 
This has occaſioned his frequent recourſe, without neceſſity, to eir- 
cumlocution, to the prejudice always of the diction, and ſometimes 
of the ſenſe. Examples of this we have in his manner of rendering 
oT\ayyitoue, nhyporopem , TAypoPopec ©* 
and ſeveral others. On the laſt of theſe, I ſhall ſoon have occaſion 
to make ſome remarks, For the other four, I ſhall only refer to my 
notes on thoſe paſſages in the Goſpels, where they occur as marked 
in the margin. It is, no doubt, to this attempt at tracing the origin 
of the words in his verſion, that he alludes in that expreſſion, Ver- 
borum proprietatem ſtudigſe ſum ſectatuss. This, however, has been 
ſhown not to be always the ſureſt method of attaining the ſignifica- 


tion wanted.“ 
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$. 4- Bur of all the faults with which Beza is chargeable as a 
tranſlator, the greateſt is, undoubtedly, that he was too violent a 
party- man to poſſeſs that impartiality, without which it is impoſſible 
to ſucceed as an interpreter of holy writ. It requires but a very 
little of a critical eye to diſcern in him a conſtant effort ro accom- 
modate the ſtyle of the ſacred writers to that of his ſet. Nay, what 
he has done in this way, is done ſo openly, I might have ſaid 
avowedly, that it 1s aſtoniſhing it has not more diſcredited his 
work. 

In this particular, as in the application of the pronouns above 
mentioned, Junius and Tremellius have alſo juſtly fallen under 
the animadverſion of all impartial judges. What is thus well 
expreſſed in. the Engliſh tranſlation, They gave the ſenſe, and cauſed 
them to undenſtand the reading **, is rendered, by theſe interpreters, 
Exponendo ſenſum dabant intelligentiam PER SCRIPTURAM-1IPSAM. The 
three laſt words are an evident interpolation. There is no ellipſis 
in the ſentence: they are noway neceſſary; for the ſenſe is complete 
without them. But with them it is moſt unwarrantably limited to 
expreſs the private opinion of the tranſlators, I am as zealouſly 
attached as any man, to the doctrine that Scripture will ever be 
found its own beſt interpreter; an opinion which I have conſidered 
in a former Diſlertation *', and which is ſufficiently ſupported. by the 
principles of ſound criticiſm and common ſenſe. But no perſon can 
deteſt more ſtrongly a method of defending even a true opinion, ſo 
unjuſtifiable as that of foiſting it into the ſacred Scriptures. If any 
thing can ſerve to render a juſt ſentiment queſtionable, it is the 
detection of ſuch groſs unfairneſs, in the expedients employed for 
promoting it. Vet this has been copied into the Geneva French ver- 
ſion, after it had received the corrections of Bertram, by whom it 
has been made to ſay, Ile en donnoient intelligence, la faiſant entenare 
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par Pecriture meme. It is but juſt to obſerve, that neither Oli vetan 
the tranſlator, nor Calvin, who afterwards revifed his work, had 
diſcovered any warrant for the laſt clauſe in the original, or had 
admitted it into the verſion, | 

The inſertion of this comment has here this additional bad conſe- 
quence, that it miſleads the reader in regard to the expoſition meant 
by the ſacred penman. Who would not conclude, from the verſion 
of Junius, that Ezra, or ſome of the Levites who attended, after 
reading a portion of Scripture, pronounced an explanatory diſcourſe 
(ſuch as in ſome Chriſtian ſocieties is called a lecture) on the paſſage. 
Whereas the whole import appears to be that, as the people, after the | 
captivity, did not perfectly underſtand the ancient Hebrew, in which 
the law was written, this judicious teacher found it expedient, by 
himſelf or others, to interpret what was read, one paragraph after 
another, into that dialect of Chaldee which was current among them; 
a practice long after continued in the ſynagogue, and not improbably, 
as learned men have thought, that which gave riſe to the targums 
or paraphraſes in that tongue extant to this day, 

I do not remember a paſſage wherein Beza has gone quite ſo far, 
as Junius and Tremellius have preſumed to do in this inſtance ; but 
that he has ſhown throughout the whole work, a manifeſt partiality 
to the theology then prevalent in Geneva, is beyond a doubt. I ſhall 
ſelect a few examples out of a much greater number, which might 
be brought. 


$ 5. Tux firſt ſhall be from that celebrated diſcourſe of our Lord's, 
commonly called his ſermon on the mount, wherein theſe words, 
nuucare 671 eppe Fn Toi; apyoucr; **, are always rendered, Audiſtis dictum 
fuiſſe a veteribus ; in contradiction to all the verſions which had pre- 
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ceded, Oriental and Occidental, and in oppoſition to the uniform 
idiom of the ſacred writers. [See the note on that paſſage in this 
verſion.] Beza does not heſitate in his annotations to aſſign his 
reaſon, which is drawn not from any principle of criticiſm, not from 
a different reading in any ancient manuſcripts, of which he had 
ſeveral, but profeſſedly from the fitneſs of this verſion for ſupporting 

his own doctrine. Præſtat 70 apyaioy explicare quali ſcriptum ſit 
ro Twy apyauoy (ut fic notentur ſynagoge doctores, jampridem fic 
& docentes, qui ſolebant patrum et majorum nomina ſuis falſis in- 
& terpretationibus prætexere) quam ad auditores referre.” But this 
correction of the ancient verſion was every way unſuitable, and the 
expedient weak. It was eſſential to the Phariſaical notion of tradi- 
tions, to conſider them as precepts which God himſelf had given to 
their fathers verbally, and which were therefore called the oral law, 
in contradiſtinction to the willen law, or the Scriptures. Conſequently 
Beza's repreſentation of their preſumption is far ſhort of the truth. 
He ought to have ſaid, Qi ſolebant (not patrum et majorum nomina, 
but) Dei nomen (for the fact is indubitable) ſuis fal/is interpretationi- 
bus prætexere. And let it be obſerved, that our Lord does not here 
give any ſanction to their diſtinction of the law into oral and writ- 
ten. He does not once ſay, It was faid to the ancients, but uni- 
formly, Ye have heard that it was ſaid, He ſpeaks not of what 
God did, but of what they pretended that he did. 

His words, therefore, and the doctrine of the Phariſees, are alike 
miſrepreſented by this bold interpreter ; and that for the ſake of an 
advantage merely imaginary againſt an adverſe ſet. The one inter- 
pretation is not more favourable to the Socinians than the other. 
But if it had been otherwiſe, no perſon will conſider that as a good 
reaſon for miſrepreſenting, unleſs he is more ſolicitous of accom- 
modating Scripture to his -ſentiments, than of accommodating his 
ſentiments to Scripture. The former has indeed been but too com- 

mon 
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mon with interpreters, though with few ſo much, and ſo barefacedly, 
as with Beza. I am ſorry to add that, in the inſtance we have been 
conſidering, Beza has been followed by moſt of the Proteſtant tranſla- 
tors of his day, Italian, French, and Engliſh, 


$ 6, Tux following is another example of the ſtrong inclination 
which this tranſlator had, even in the ſmalleſt matters, to make his 
verſion conformable to his own prepoſſeſſions. He renders theſe 
words, ov» yuva;: 7, though, without either article or pronoun, cum 
uxoribus, as though the expreſſion had been ov» Tai yuraizy avrwy, 
In this manner he excuſes himſelf in the notes: © Conveniebat 
e apoſtolorum etiam uxores confirmari, quas vel peregrinationis illo- 
“ rum comites eſſe opportebat, vel eorum abſentiam domi patienter 
« expectare.“ Very well: and becauſe Theodore Beza judges it to 
have been convenient that the Apoſtles wives, for their own confirm- 
ation, ſhould be there, he takes the liberty to make the ſacred hiſ- 
torian ſay that they were there, when, in fact, he does not ſo much 
as inſinuate that there were any wives among them. The uſe of the 
Greek word yu» is entirely ſimilar to that of the French word femme. 
Nobody that underſtands French would tranſlate avec les femmes with 
the wives, but with the women, whereas the proper tranſlation of 
avec leurs femmes is, with their wives. 


It is impoſſible for one who knows the ſtate of things at the time 
when that verſion was made, not to perceive the deſign of this miſ- 
interpretation. The Proteſtant miniſters, amongſt whom marriage 
was common, were expoſed to much obloquy among the Romaniſts, 
through the abſurd prejudices of the latter, in favour of celibacy. It 
was, therefore, deemed of great conſequence to the party, to repre= 
ſent the Apoſtles as married men. But could one imagine that this 
conſideration would have weight enough to lead a man of Beza's 
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abilities and character, into ſuch a flagrant, though not very material; 
miſ-tranſlation ? A tranſlator ought ſurely to expreſs the full meaning 
of his author, as far as the language which he writes is capable of 
expreſſing it. But here there is an evident reſtriction of his author's 
meaning. 


The remark of the canon of Ely is unanſwerable : Qui mulieres 
« dicit, uxores etiam ſub eadem appellatione comprehendere poteſt, 
At qui uxores nominat, ſolas illas nominat.—Igitur quo generalior 
« eo tutior erit, et Græcis convenientior interpretatio. Beſides, 
there may have been, for aught we know, no wives in the company, 
in which caſe Beza's words include a direct falſehood. And this 
falſchood he boldly puts into the mouth of the ſacred penman. We 
know that Peter had once a wife, as we learn from the Goſpel, that 
his wife's mother was cured by Jeſus of a fever“. But whether ſhe 
was living at the time referred to in the Acts, or whether any more 
of the Apoſtles were married, or whether their wives were diſciples, 
we know not. Now this falſification, though in a little matter, is 
ſtrongly characteriſtical of that interpreter. I am glad to add, that 


in this he has been deſerted by all the Proteſtant tranſlators I 
know. | 


A ſimilar inſtance the very next chapter preſents us with“ . The 
words, uu eyzarareneu Ty uy ws eie nos, he tranſlates, Non de- 
relinques cadaver meum in ſepulcro, not only rendering «dns ſepulcrum, 
according to an opinion which, though ſhown above“, to be ill- 
founded, is pretty common; but qu cadaver, carcaſe, wherein, I 
believe, he is ſingular. His motive is ſtill of the ſame kind. The 
common verſion, though unexceptionable, might be thought to ſup- 
port the Popiſh limbo. © Quod autem annotavi ex vetere verſione 
« animam meam natum eſſe errorem, ac propterea me maluiſſe aliud 
„ nomen uſurpare, non temere feci, cum hunc præcipue locum a 
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4 Papiſtis torqueri ad ſuum limbum conſtituendum videamus, et ve- 
teres etiam inde deſcenſum illum anime Chriſti ad inferos excogi- 


& tarint ©,” 


This ſpecimen from Beza, it may be thought, ſhould have been 
overlooked, becauſe, though inſerted in the firſt, it was corrected in 
the ſubſequent, editions of his verſion. This, I confeſs, was my 
own opinion, till I obſerved, that in the annotations of thoſe very 
editions, he vindicates his firſt tranſlation of the words, and acknow- 
ledges that he had altered it, not from the conviction of an error, but 
| to gratify thoſe who, without reaſon, were, through ignorance of the 
Latin idiom, diſſatisfied with the manner in which he had firſt ren- 
dered it, © In priore- noſtri editione,” ſays he, © rete interpre- 
„ tatus eram, NON DERELINQUES CADAVER, &c. quod tamen 
„nunc mutavi, ut iis obſequar, qui conqueſti ſunt me a Græcis 
verbis diſceſſiſſe, et nomine cadaveris (inſcitia certè potius Latini 
* ſermonis quam recto ullo judicio) offenduntur.“ 

To Beza's reaſon for rejecting the common verſion, Caſtalio re- 
torts, very juſtly, that if the poſſibility of wreſting a paſſage in ſup- 
port of error, were held a good reaſon for tranſlating it otherwiſe, 
Beza's own verſion of the paſſage in queſtion, would be more ex- 
ceptionable than what he had pretended to correct. Deinde non 
minus ex ejus tranſlatione poſht error naſci, et quidem longe per- 
“ nicioſior. Cum enim animam Chriſti vertat in cadaver, periculum 
* eſt ne quis animam Chriſti putet nihil fuiſſe niſi cadaver *,” And 
even this opinion, which denies that Jeſus Chriſt had a human ſoul, 
has not been unexampled. It was maintained by Beryllus, biſhop of 
Boſtra in Arabia, in the third century. But, on this ſtrange principle 
of Beza's, where is the verſion of any part of Scripture in which we 
could ſafely acquieſce ? 


% Bezz Reſp. ad Caſt, 2 Bezz Annotationes, ed. 1598. 
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$ 7. A THIRD example of the ſame undue bias (for I reckon not 
the laſt, becauſe corrected, whatever was the motive) we have in his 


9 


he renders Quumgue iþ/i per ſuffragia creaſſent preſbyteros. The word 
XtipoToryoaevrt;, he tranſlates from etymology, a manner which, as 
was obſerved before, he ſometimes uſes. Xeiyorove literally ſigniſies, 


to flretch out the hand. From the uſe of this manner, in popular 
elections, it came to denote 7o elect, and thence, again, to nominate, 
or appoint any how, Now Beza, that his intention might not 
eſcape us, tells us in the note, © Eſt notanda vis hujus verbi, ut 
* Paulum ac Barnabam ſciamus nil privato arbitrio geſſiſſe, nec ullam 
ce jn ecclclia exercuiſſe tyrannidem: nil denique tale feciſſe quale 
„ hodie Romanus papa et ipſius aſſeclæ, quos ordinarios vocant.“ 
Now, though no man is more an enemy to eccleſiaſtic tyranny than 
I am, I would not employ againſt it weapons borrowed from falſe- 
hood and ſophiſtry. I cannot help, therefore, declaring, that the 
verſion which the Vulgate has given of that paſſage, Ei guum con- 
flituiſſent illis preſbyteros, fully expreſſes the ſenſe of the Greek, and 
conſequently that the words per /uffragia, are a mere interpolation, 
for the ſake of anſwering a particular purpoſe. It was obſerved be- 
fore, that uſe, where it can be diſcovered, muſt determine the ſig- 
nification in preference to etymology. And here we are at no loſs 
to affirm that yeporovew, whatever were its origin, is not confined to 
electing or conſtituting by a plurality of voices. 


verſion of theſe words, Xe:gorovnoavres ds auro; mer eurepes *, which 


But whatever be in this, in the inſtance before us, the xc 
cute, or eleftors, were no more than Paul and Barnabas; and 
it could not, with any propriety, be ſaid of two, that they elected by 
2 majority of votes; ſince there can be no doubt that they muſt have 
both agreed in the appointment: and if it had been the diſciples, 


and not the two Apoſtles, who had given their ſuffrages, it would 
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have been of the diſciples, and of them only, not of the Apoſtles, 
that the term xeoroyrares could have been uſed, which the con- 
ſtruction of the ſentence manifeſtly ſhows that here it is not. The 
ſenſe of the word here given by Beza, is therefore totally unex- 
ampled; for, according to him, it muſt ſignify not 70 elect, but to 


con/tutute thoſe «whom others have elected. For if this be not what he 


means by per ſafragra creaſjent, applied to no more than two, it will 
not be ealy to divine his meaning, or to diſcover in what manner it 
anſwered the purpoſe expreſſed in his note. And if this be what he 
means, he has given a ſenſe to the word, for which I have not ſeen 
an authority from any author, ſacred or profane. The common im- 
port of the word 1s no more than to conſtitute, ordain, or appoint 
any how, by election, or otherwiſe, by one, two, or more. When 
it is by election, it is ſolely from the ſcope of the paſſage that we muſt 
collect it. In the only other place where it occurs in the New Teſ- 
tament, it no doubt relates to a proper election. But it is from the 
words immediately connected, yeporovyJug vmro Tw extanoiw!, WE 
learn that this is the ſenſe there; as it is from the words immediately 
connected that we learn, with equal certainty, that it relates here to 
an appointment made by two perſons only. 


The word occurs once in compoſition with the prepoſition T4. 
A pregTuT T0 TROKEXEIQTOTpEvIG UTo TE Oey ', rendered by Beza 
himſelf, /ed teſtibus quos iþ/e prius deſignaverat. Here there can be 
no queſtion that it refers to a deſtination, of which God alone 1s the 
author, and in which, therefore, there could be no ſuffrages. For 
even Beza will not be hardy enough to pretend, that ſuch is the 
force of this verb, as to ſhow, that God did nothing but by com- 


mon conſent, and only deſtined thoſe whom others had elected. 
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That the word yeporovew was commonly uſed in all the latitude 
here aſſigned to it, Dr. Hammond has, from Philo, Joſephus, and 
Pagan writers of undoubted authority, given the ampleſt evidence 
in his Commentary. 

But, ſo great was the authority of Beza with the Proteſtant tranſ- 
lators, who favoured the model of Geneva, that his expoſition of 
this paſſage, however ſingular, was generally adopted. Diodati ſays, 
ſtill more explicitly, E dopo ch' ebbero loro ordinati PER vori COM- 
MUN1, degli antiani. The French, Et apres que PAR L'AVIS DES 
ASSEMBLEES, ls eurent ctabli des anciens, The Engliſh Geneva 
Bible, And when they had ordained them elders BY ELECTION. 
The words in theſe verſions, diſtinguiſhed by the character, are 
thoſe which, after Beza's example, are interpolated. In the Eng- 
liſh tranſlation, theſe words are diſcarded. Our tranſlators did 
not concur in ſentiments with the Geneveſe, at leaſt in this 
article. 13 


{ 8. AGAIN, that he might avoid every expreſſion which ap- 
peared to favour the doctrine of univerſal redemption, the words of 
the Apoſtle, concerning God, 'Os Tavras avJpwres O , 
literally rendered in the Vulgate, Qi omnes homines vult ſalvos fieri, 
he tranſlates, Qui guofvis homines vult ſervari *, A little after, in the 
ſame Epiſtle, Os eg. cru Tavrwy avJpuruy, parsye , in the 


* 1 Tim. It. 4. 

89 In the fame manner he renders theſe words 
[Tit. ii. 11.], Ex yae » x5 Ts Ow 1 
TWwTnEWSG MAT arYgwnos CE Illuxit enim gratia ula 
c Dei ſalutifera guibu/vis [not omnibus] ho. 

% minibus.” No modern tranſlation that I 
am acquainted with follows Beza in his inter- 
pretation of this verſe. The Geneva French 
ſays, Car la grace de Dieu ſalutaire à tous 
hommes, eſt clairement apparue. The Geneva 


Engliſh, For that grace of God that bringeth ſal- 


vation unto all men, hath appeared. The tranſ- 
lators of the verſion in common uſe, have con- 
ſidered Taow a3ponu; as governed by ewniÞurry 
and not by corrgios, rendering it, For the grace 
of God that bringeth ſalvation hath appeared to 
all men, Of this verſion the original is evi- 
dently capable. Diodati has done ftill better 


in retaining the ambiguity. Percioche 2 appa- 
rita la gratia di Dio ſalutare a tutti gli huomint. 
99 1 Tim. iv. 10. 


Vulgate, 
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Vulgate, Qi e&ft ſalvator omnium hominum, maxime fidelium ; Beza 
renders, Qui et conſervator omnium hominum, maxime vero fidelium. 
Let it be obſerved, that this is the only place, in his verſion, where 
cru is rendered conſervator, preſerver: in every other paſſage but 
one, where he uſes a periphraſis, the word is /ervator, anſwering to 
falvator, in the Vulgate, /aviour. If it had not been for the an- 
nexed clauſe, panga , Bea, I ſuppoſe, would have retained 


the word /ervator, and had recourſe to the expedient he had uſed fo 
lately for eluding the difficulty, by ſaying, Servator quorumvis Ho- 
minum. But he perceived, that ravrwy e muſt be here taken 
in the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, being contradiſtinguiſhed to ig 
I do not mean, by theſe remarks, to affirm, whether or not the word 
conſervator be equivalent to the import of the original term, as uſed 
in this place. It is enough for my purpoſe that, as this difference 
of meaning does not neceſſarily reſult, either from the words in im- 
mediate connection, or from the purport of the Epiſtle, no perſon is 
entitled to alter the expreſſion, in order to accommodate it to his own 
Opinions. 

An exact counterpart to this is the manner in which an anony- 
mous Engliſh tranſlator has rendered theſe words of our Lord, To 
reg MOAAGY EXNUYOevoy eig eQeoi apoio ®', which is ſhed for man- 

Lind, for the remiſſion of fins ; defending himſelf in a note, by ob- 
ſerving, that * roxaw is frequently uſed for ALL.” Admit it were. 
The common acceptation of the word is doubtleſs many, and not 
all, And if no good reaſon for departing from the common mean- 
ing can be alleged, either from the words in conſtruction, or from 
the ſcope of the paſſage, it ought to remain unchanged : otherwiſe, 
all dependence on tranſlations, except for the theological ſyſtem of 
the tranſlator, is deſtroyed. Of the conduct of both tranſlators, in 
theſe inſtances, though acting in ſupport: of oppoſite opinions, the 


9: Matth. xxvi. 28. 
31 2 error 
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error is the ſame. And the plea which vindicates this writer, wilt 
equally vindicate Beza, and the plea which vindicates Beza, will 
equally vindicate this writer. The analogy of the faith, that 
is, the conformity to his particular ſyſtem, is the genuine plea of 
each. 

The ſafeſt and the faireſt way for a tranſlator is, in every diſ- 
putable point, to make no diſtinction, where the divine Spirit has 
not diſtinguiſhed. To apply to this the words uſed by Boys, in a 
ſimilar caſe, * Cur enim cautiores ſimus, magiſque religioſi quam 
« Spiritus Sanctus? Si Spiritus Sanctus non dubitavit dicere Tavru; 
« et owTyp, cur nos vereamur dicere omnes et ſervator ?* In the ſame 
manner would I expoſtulate with certain divines amongſt ourſelves, 
who, I have obſerved, in quoting the preceding paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, never ſay, world have all men to be ſaved, and, the Saviour of 
all men, but invariably, all forts of men; charitably intending, by 
this prudent correction, to ſecure the unwary from being ſeduced by 
the latitudinarian expreſſions of the Apoſtle. If this be not being 
wiſe above what is written, I know not what is. In the firſt of the 
two paſſages quoted, I know no tranſlator who has choſen to imi- 
tate Beza ; in the ſecond, he is followed by the Geneva French only, 
who ſays, Ze conſervateur de tous hommes. But it is proper to add, 
that it was not ſo in that verſion, till it. had undergone a ſecond or 
third reviſal: for the corrections have not been all for the better. 


\ 9. FURTHER, the words XArEKTYPR 718 UT0CUTEWE cr & " ren; 
dered, in the Vulgate, foura ſub/tantie cjus, he has tranſlated, cha- 
rafter perfone ilius, My only objection here is, to his rendering 
vTo5%74; perſona, However much this may ſuit the ſcholaſtic ſtyle, 
which began to be introduced into theology in the fourth century, 


* Hed. i. 3. 


it 
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it by no means ſuits the idiom of a period ſo early as that in which 
the books of the New Teſtament were written. It is of real conſe— 
quence to ſcriptural criticiſm, not to confound the language of the 
ſacred penmen with that of the writers of the fourth, or any ſubſc- 
quent, century. The change in ſtyle was gradual; but in proceſs of 
time became very conſiderable. There was ſcarcely a new contro- 
verſy ſtarted, which did not prove the ſonrce of new terms and 
phraſes, as well as of new or unuſual applications of the old. The 
word uro5&74 occurs four times in the New Teſtament, but in no 
other place is it rendered per/ou. It occurs often in the Septuagint, 
but it is never the verſion of a Hebrew word which can be rendered 
perſon. Jerom, though he lived when the Sabellian and Arian con- 
troverſies were freſh in the minds of men, did not diſcover any 
reaſon to induce him to change the word /ub/?antia, which he found 
in the former verſion, called the Italic. I take notice of this, princi- 
pally (for I acknowledge that the expreſlion is obſcure, either way 
rendered) on account of the manner wherein Beza defends his ver- 
fon. © Quominus /ub/antiam interpretarer, eo ſum adductus, quod 
« videam pleroſque vuropx5:» hoc loco pro voz eſſe interpretatos, per- 
« inde ac ſi inter eſſentiam et ſubſtantiam nihil intereſſet—Deinde 
% hoc etiam commodi habet ifta interpretatio quod hypoſtaſes ad- 


e yerſus Sabellium aperte diſtinguit et To povo.ov confirmat adverſus 


„% Arianos,” Here we have a man who, in effect, acknowledges 
that he would not have tranſlated ſome things in the way he has 
done, if it were not that he could thereby ſtrike a ſeverer blow 
againſt ſome adverſe ſect, or ward off a blow, which an adverſary 
might aim againſt him. Of theſe great objects he never loſes light. 
Accordingly, the controvertiſt predominates throughout his Whole 
verſion, as well as commentary; the tranſlator is, in him, but a fub- 
ordinate character; inſomuch that he may juſtly be called what Je- 
rom calls Aquila, contentigſus iulei pres. 
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I own, indeed, that my ideas on this ſubject are ſo much the re- 
verſe of Beza's, that I think a tranſlator is bound to abſtra& from, 
and, as far as poſſible, forget, all ſets and ſyſtems, together with all 
the polemic jargon which they have been the occaſion of introducing. 
His aim ought to be invariably to give the untainted ſentiments of 
the author, and to expreſs himſelf in ſuch a manner as men would 
do, or (which is the ſame thing) as thoſe men actually did, amongſt 
whom ſuch diſputes had never been agitated. In this laſt example, 
Beza is followed by the French and the Engliſh tranſlators, but not by 
the Italian, 


$ 10. AGAIN, in the ſame Epiſtle it is ſaid, O de dnexuog ex mige 
Sera x thy ur,“ BK eudonE N WUxY 48 £Y auTw . In the Vul- 
gate, rightly, Juſtus autem meus ex fide vivet: quod fi ſubtraxerit ſe, 
non placebit anime mea, In Beza's verſion, Juſtus autem ex fide 
vivet; at fi QuIs /e ſubduxerit, non e&ft gratum animo meo. Here we 
have two errors. Firſt, the word quis is, to the manifeſt injury of 
the meaning, foiſted into the text. Yet there can be no pretence of 
neceſſity, as there is no ellypſis in the ſentence. By the ſyntactic 
order, 5 d is underſtood as the nominative to uTogeAyra ; the 
power of the perſonal pronoun being, in Greek and Latin, ſuffici- 
ently expreſſed by the inflexion of the verb. Secondly, the conſe- 
quent diſpleaſure of God is transferred from the perſon to the ac- 
tion; non ęſt gratum; as though e aurw could be explained other- 
wiſe than as referring to dα t This perverſion of the ſenſe is, in 
my judgment, ſo groſs, as fully to vindicate from undue ſeverity, 
the cenſure pronounced by biſhop Pearſon **. Ila verba a Theodoro 
Beza haud bond fide ſunt tranſlata. But this is one of the many 
paſſages in which this interpreter has judged that the ſacred penmen, 


97 Heb. x. 38. 9+ See his Præfatio Parænetica, prefixed to Grabe's Septuagint. 
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having expreſſed themſelves incautiouſly, and given a handle to the 
patrons of erroneous tenets, ſtood in need of him more as a cor- 
rector than as a tranſlator. In this manner Beza ſupports the doc- 
trine of the perſeverance of the ſaints, having been followed, in the 
firſt of theſe errors, by the French and Engliſh tranſlators, but not 
in the ſecond ; and not by the Italian tranſlator in either, though as 
much a Calviniſt as any of them. In the old Engliſh: Bibles, the ex- 
preſſion was, I he withdraw himſelf. I: 


$ 11. IN order to evade, as much as poſſible, the appearance of 
regard, in the diſpenſation of grace, to the diſpoſition of the receiver, 
the words of the Apoſtle, Toy ToOTEPOV OVT O% [CxaoÞnmor XX d 2, c 
Upon ark ννẽ,Zͥ, or; ayvowv EmounTra EV ani *', he renders, Qui 
pr ius eram blaſphemus et penſecutor, et injuriis alios afficiens : ſed miſe= 
ricordia ſum donatus. Nam ignorans id faciebam : nempe fidei expers. 
Here I obſerve, firſt, that he divides the ſentence into two, making 
a full ſtop at yae13Iy, and thus disjoins a clauſe which, in Greek, is 
intimately connected, and had always been ſo underſtood, as appears 
from all the ancient verſions and commentaries : and, ſecondly, that 
he introduces this ſentence with nam, as if, in Greek, it had been 
yz, inſtead of quia, the proper verſion of ar Both are cauſal con- 
junctions; but as the former is generally employed in uniting differ- 
ent ſentences, and the latter in uniting the different members of 
the ſame ſenrence, the union occaſioned by the former is looſer and 
more indefinite than that produced by the latter. The one expreſſes 
a connection with the general ſcope of what was ſaid, the other with 
the particular clauſe immediately preceding. This ſecond ſentence, 
as Beza exhibits it, may be explained as an extenuation ſuggeſted by 
the Apoſtle, after confeſſing ſo black a crime. As if he had ſaid; 


95 1 Tim. i. 13. 
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For I would not have acted thus, but I knew not what I was doing, 
« as I was then an unbeliever.“ It is evident that the words of the 
original are not ſuſceptible of this interpretation. Beza has not been 
followed in this, either by Diodati, or by the Engliſh tranſlators. 
The Geneva French, and the Geneva Engliſh, have both imitated 


his manner. 


$ 12. I SHALL produce but one other inſtance. The words of 

the beloved diſciple, IIag 6 yeyevvnevo; tx T8 Oer, LfhARTIOY 8 cis; 

| rendered in the Vulgate, Omnrs qui natus eft ex Deo, peccatum non 
facit, Beza tranſlates, Qui/quts natus eff ex Deo, peccato non dat 
oþeram ; by this laſt phraſe, endeavouring to elude the ſupport which 
the original appears to give to the doctrine of the ſinleſs perfection of 
the ſaints in the preſent life. That this was his view, 1s evident 
from what he had urged in defence of the phraſe, in his annotations 
on the fourth verſe, to which he has ſubjoined theſe words: Itaque 
| e non homines ſed monſtra hominum (ſuch was his polemic ſtyle) 
| « ſunt Pelagiani, Cathari, Cœleſtiani, Donatiſtæ, Anabaptiſtæ, Li- 
“ bertini, qui ex hoc loco perfectionem illam ſomniant, a qua ab- 
„ ſunt ipſi omnium hominum longiſſime.“ His only argument, 
worthy of notice, is the ſeeming inconſiſtency of this verſe, with 
what the Apoſtle had advanced a little before, Eau e:Twyev or: H- 
iu BK EXopeev, ExUTE; Thavuwue *', If we ſay that we have no ſin, we 
deceive ourſelves. But he has not conſidered, that if one of thoſe 
human monſters (as he meekly calls them) ſhould render this verſe, 
If we ſay that we have never ſinned (which is not a greater ſtretch 
than he has made in rendering the other), the reconciliation of the 
two paſſages is equally well effected as by his method. But as, in 
fact, neither of theſe expedients can be vindicated, the only fair 
way is, to exhibit both verſes in as general terms as the in- 


9 1 John, iii. 9. 97 1 John, i. 8. 
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fpired penman has left them in; and thus to put, as nearly 
as poſſible, the readers of the tranſlation on the ſame footing 
on which the ſacred writers have put the readers of the original, 
There is ſtill another reaſon which ſeems to have influenced 
Beza in rendering «papriav Tos peccato dat operam, which is kindly 
to favour ſinners, not exorbitantly profligate, ſo far as to diſpel all 
fear about their admiſhon into the kingdom of heaven. This con— 
ſtruction may be thought uncharitable. I own I ſhould have thought 
ſo myſelf, if he had not explicitly ſhown his principles, on this ſub- 
ject, in other places. That expreſſion, in the ſermon on the mount, 
AToYwours on” pus 61 egynGo ue Tyv avopuay*', he renders, Abſcedite a 
me qui operam datis iniquitati. And though he is ſingular in uſing 
this phraſe, I ſhould not, even from it, have concluded ſo harſhly of 
his motive, if his explanation in the note had not put it beyond 
doubt. O. egyuLouers Ty avouunr, © id eſt, OMNIBUS ſceleribus et 
é flagitiis addicti homines—qui velut artem peccandi exercent, 
„ ſicut Latini medicinam, argentariam facere dicunt.” Thus, if 
he wound the ſenſe in the verſion, he kills it outright in the com- 
mentary. In another edition, wherein he renders the text ſimply 
facitis iniquitatem, he ſays, ſtill more expreſsly, * Dicuntur ergo 
« facere iniquitatem, et a Chriſto rejiciuntur hoc in loco, non qui 
* uno et altero ſcelere ſunt contaminati, fed qui hanc velut artem 
« faciunt, ut ſceleſte agendo vitam tolerent, et Dei nomine abu- 
i tantur ad quæſtum, quo cupiditatibus ſuis ſatisfaciant.“ Caſtalio, 
after quoting theſe words, ſays“, very juſtly, and even mode- 
rately, Hæc ſunt ejus [Bezz] verba, quibus mihi videtur {ft modo 
* de habitu loquitur, ſicut antitheſis oſtendere videtur) nimis 
i latam ſalutis viam facere : quaſi Chriſtus non rejiciat ſceleratos, 
«© ſed duntaxat ſceleratiſſimos. Enimvero longe aliter loquuntur 


* ſacræ literæ.“ 


Matth. vil. 23. 99 Caſ, Defenſ. Adverſarii Errores. 


Vor. I. 30 Not 
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Not only Scripture in general, he might have ſaid, but that 
diſcourſe in particular, on which Beza was then commenting, 
ſpeaks a very different language: Except your righteouſneſs, ſays 
Jeſus '**, /hall exceed the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, 
ye ſhall in no caſe enter into the kingdom of heaven, It would have 
better ſuited Beza's ſyſtem of Chriſtian morality, to have ſaid, Ex- 
cept your unrighteouſneſs ſhall exceed the unrighteonſneſs of publicans 
and harlots, ye ſhall in no caſe be excluded from the kingdom of hea- 
ven. But as our Lord's declaration was the reverſe, it is worth 
while to obſerve in what manner this champion of Geneva eludes 
its force, and reconciles it to his own licentious maxims. Hear 
his note upon the place: Juſtitiz nomine intellige ſinceram tum 
« doctrinam tum vitam, cum verbo Dei videlicet, quod eſt juſtitiæ 
vera norma, congruentem. Sed, de doctrina potiſſimum hic 
agi liquet ex ſequenti reprehenſione falſarum legis interpreta- 
tionum.” And on the laſt clauſe of the ſentence, neguaquam in- 


(ce 


cc 


Freſſuros in regnum celorum, he ſays, Id eſt, indignos fore qui 


& in eccleſia doceatis. Nec enim de quorumvis piorum officio, 
& ſed de ſolis doctoribus agit: et nomine regni cœlorum, ut alibi 
“ ſepe, non triumphantem (ut vulgo loquuntur), ſed adhuc mi- 
„ litantem, et miniſterio paſtorum egentem eccleſiam intelligit.“ 
According to this learned commentator, then, your righteouſneſs 
here means, chiefly or ſolely, your orthodoxy ; I ſay chiefly or ſolely : 
for, obſerve his artful climax, in ſpeaking of teachers and teach- 
ing. When firſt he obtrudes the word do#rine, in explanation of 
the word righteouſneſs, he puts it only on the level with a good 
life; it is © tum doctrinam tum vitam.“ When mentioned the 
ſecond time, a good life is dropt, becauſe, as he afhrms, “de doc- 
trina potiſſimum hic agi liquet.” When the ſubject is again re- 
ſumed, in explaining the latter part of the ſentence, every thing 


309 Matth., v. 20. 
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which relates to life and practice is excluded from a ſhare in what 
is ſaid ; for after this gradual preparation of his readers, they are 
plainly told, “ de ſolis doCtoribus hic agit.” Now, every body 
knows, that Beza meant, by orthodoxy, or found doctrine, an 
exact conformity to the Geneveſe ſtandard. The import of our 
Lord's declaration, then, according to this bold expoſitor, amounts 
to no more than this, If ye be not completely orthodox, ye ſhall 
© not be teachers in the church.“ In this way of expounding 
Scripture, what purpoſes may it not be made to ſerve? For my part, 
I have ſeen nothing, in any commentator or caſuiſt, which bears a 
ſtronger reſemblance to that mode of ſubverting, under pretence 
of explaining, the divine law, which was adopted by the Scribes, 
and ſo ſeverely reprehended by our Lord. In the paſſage taken 
from John's Epiſtle, I do not find that Beza has had any imi- 
tators. In the verſion of the like phraſe in the Goſpel, he has been 


followed by the Geneva French, which ſays, Vous qui faites le mitier 
WH iniquite. | | 


$ 13. I MIGHT collect many more paſſages, but I ſuppoſe that 
thoſe which have been given, will ſufficiently verify what has been 
advanced of this tranſlator's partiality. Any one who critically 
examines his tranſlation, will ſee how much he ftrains in every 
page, eſpecially in Paul's Epiſtles, to find a place for the favourite 
terms and phraſes of his party. A French projector, Monſieur Le 
Cene (whoſe project for a new tranſlation was, in what regards 
one article, conſidered already), ſeems, though of a party in many 
things oppoſite to Beza's, to have entertained certain looſe notions 
of tranſlating, which in general coincide with his; but by reaſon 
of their different parties, would have produced, in the application, 
contrary effects. As a contraſt to Beza's corrections of the un- 
guarded ſtyle (as he certainly thought it) of the ſacred penmen, I 
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ſhall give a few of Le Cene's corrections, which he propoſed, with 
the ſames pious purpoſe of ſecuring the unlearned reader againſt 
ieduction '', The words of the Apoſtle, rendered by Beza, 2: 
credit in eum qui juſtificat impium **, Le Cene thus tranſlates into 
Trench: Qui croit en celui qui guſtifie CELUL QUI AVOIT ETE un 
impie. The expreſſion rendered by Beza, Quem autem wult in- 
durat ©*, Le Cene thinks ought to be corrected ; and though he does. 
not, in ſo many words, ſay how; it is plain, from the tenor of his 
remark, that he would have it permittit ut ſeipſum induret, He 
adds, It behoveth alſo to reform (I uſe his own ſtyle, I faudroit 
* aufſi reformer ) what the Vulgate and Geneveſe verſions (he might 
* have added, Moſes and Paul) repreſent God as ſaying to Pharaoh, 
„In hoc ipſum excitavi te, ut gſtendum in te virtutem meam *** > but 
does not mention the reformation neceſſary. 


I cannot help obſerving here, by the way, that though Caſtalio 
was, in regard to the ſubject of the chapter from which ſome of 
the foregoing quotations are taken, of ſentiments, as appears from 
his notes, oppolite to Beza's, and coincident with Le Cene's, he has 
tranſlated the whole with the utmoſt fairneſs. Nor has he employed 
any of thoſe gloſſing arts recommended by Le Cene, and ſo much 
practiſed by Beza, when encountering a paſſage that appeared fa- 
vourable to an adverſary, Merely from his tranſlation, we ſhould 
not diſcover that his opinions of the divine decrees, and the freedom 
of human actions, diftered from Beza's. If both interpreters, how- 
ever, have ſometimes failed in their repreſentations of the ſacred 
authors, the difference between them lies in this: the liberties 
which Caſtalio has taken, are almoſt ſolely in what regards their ſtyle 
and manner; the freedoms uſed by Beza affect their ſentiments and. 
doctrine. | 


01 Proj. &c. ch. xiv. 192 Rom. iv. 5. % Rom, ix. 18, 
104 Rom, IX. 17. Exod. ix. 16. 
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But to return to Le Cene, of whom I ſhall give but one other 
ſpecimen ; the words rendered by Beza, Quia iterum dixit Eſaias, 
Excæcavit oculos eorum et obduravit cor eorum ; ne videant oculis, et 
int intelligentes corde, et ſeſe convertant et ſanem cos; he propoſes 
in this manner to expreſs in French: Ce qui avoit fait dire a Haie; 
ils ont avengles leurs yeux et endurci leur cæur, pour ne pas voir de 
leurs yeux, et pour nentendre point du ceur, et de peur de fe convertir, 
et dre gueris. © They have blinded their eyes, and hardened 
« their heart,” &c. inſtead of, He hath blinded, &c.“ Surely, 
the difference between theſe interpretations, regards more the ſenſe 
than the expreſſion. In the latter inſtances, we have the Arminian 

uſing the ſame weapons againſt the Calviniſt, which, in the former, 
we ſaw the Calviniſt employ againſt the Arminian; a conduct alike 
unjuſtifiable in both. 


F 14. Turs examples may ſuffice to ſhow that, if tranſlators. 
ſhall think themſelves entitled, with Beza and Le Cene, and the ano- 
nymous Engliſh tranſlator above quoted, to uſe ſuch liberties with 
the original, in order to make it ſpeak their own ſentiments, or the- 
ſentiments of the party to which they have attached themſelves, we- 
ſhall ſoon have as many Bibles as we have ſes, each adapted to 
ſupport a different ſyſtem of doctrine and morality; a Calviniſtic 
Bible, and an Arminian, an Antinomian Bible, a Pelagian, and I 
know not how many more. Hitherto, notwithſtanding our diſputes, 
we have recurred to a common ſtandard; and this circumſtance, 
however lightly it may be thought of, has not been without its uti- 
lity, eſpecially in countries where the Chriſtian principle of toleration 
is underſtood and practiſed. It has abated the violence of all ſides, 
inſpiring men with candour and moderation in judging of one an- 

other, and of the importance of the tenets which diſcriminate them. 


05 John, X11. 39, 40. 


The 
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The reverſe would take place, if every faction had a ſtandard of its 
own, ſo prepared, as to be clearly deciſive in ſupporting all its fa- 
vourite dogmas, and in condemning thoſe of every other faction. It 
may be ſaid, that the original would ſtill be a ſort of common ſtand- 
erd, whoſe authority would be acknowledged by them all. It no 
doubt would: but when we conſider how ſmall a proportion of the 
people, of any party, are qualified to read the original, and how 
much it would be the buſineſs of the leading partizans, in every ſect, 
to preoccupy the minds of the people, in regard to the fidelity of 
their own verſion, and the partiality of every other, we cannot ima- 
gine that the poſſeſhon of a ſtandard, to which hardly one in a thou- 
ſand could have recourſe, would have a ſenſible effect upon the party. 
Of ſo much conſequence it is, in a tranſlator, to baniſh all party- 
conſiderations, to forget, as far as poſſible, that he is connected with 
any party ; and to be ever on his guard, leſt the ſpirit of the ſect 
abſorb the ſpirit of the Chriſtian, and he appear to be more the fol- 
lower of ſome human teacher, a Calvin, an Arminius, a Socinus, a 
Pelagius, an Arius, or an Athanaſius, than of our only divine and 
rightful teacher, Chriſt, 


$ 15. SOME allowance is no doubt to be made for the influence 
of polemic theology, the epidemic diſeaſe of thoſe times wherein moſt 
of the verſions, which 1 have been examining, were compoſed. The 
imaginations of men were heated, and their ſpirits embittered with 
continual wranglings, not eaſily avoidable in their circumſtances: and 
thoſe who were daily accuſtomed to ftrain every expreſſion of the ſa- 
cred writers, in their debates one with another, were ſurely not the 
Atteſt for examining them with that temper and coolneſs, which are 
neceſſary in perſons who would approve themſelves unbiaſſed tranſla- 
tors. Beſides, criticiſm, efpecially ſacred criticiſm, was then but in 
its infancy, Many improvements, through the united labours of the 


learned 
[I 
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learned in different parts of Europe, have ſince accrued to that ſcience, 
Much of our ſcholaſtic controverſy on abſtruſe and undeterminable 
queſtions, well characteriſed by the Apoſtle, frifes of words, which 
miniſter not to godly edifying ©”, are now happily laid aſide. It may 
be hoped, that ſome of the blunders into which the rage of diſputation 
has formerly betrayed interpreters, may, with proper care, be avoided; 
and that the dotage about queſtions, which gender contention (queſ- 
tions than which nothing can be more hollow or unſound ””), being 
over, ſome will dare to ſpeak, and others bear to hear, the things 
which become ſound doctrine, the doctrine according to godlineſs. 


"00 1 Tim. Vi. 3. &cc 107 See an excellent ſermon on this ſubjet, by my learned 
colleague, Dr. Gerard, vol. II. p. 129. 
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DISSERTATION THE ELEVENTH. 


Of the Regard which, in tranſlating Scripture into 
Engliſh, is due to the Practice of former Tranſ- 
lators, particularly of the Authors of the Latin 


Vulgate, and of the common Engliſh Tranſla- 
tion. 


P A R . 
The Regard due to the Vulgate. 


N the former Diſſertation *, I took occaſion to conſider what are 
the chief things to be attended to by every tranſlator, but more 
eſpecially a tranſlator of holy writ. They appeared to be the three 
following ; firſt, to give a juſt and clear repreſentation of the ſenſe 
of his original ; ſecondly, to convey into his verſion as much of his 
author's ſpirit and manner as the genius of the language, which he 
writes, will admit; thirdly, as far as may be in a conſiſtency with 
the two other ends, to expreſs himſelf with purity in the lan- 
guage of the verſion. If theſe be the principal objects, as, in my 
opinion, they are; they will ſupply us with a good rule for deter- 


X. Part I. | 
mining 
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mining the preciſe degree of regard which is due to former tranſ- 
lators of reputation, whoſe works may have had influence ſufſi- 
cient to give a currency to the terms and phraſes they have adopted. 
When the terms and phraſes employed by former interpreters are 
well adapted for conveying the ſenſe of the author, when they are 
alſo ſuited to his manner, and do no ſuch violence to the idiom of 
the language into which they are transferred, as is incompatible with 
propriety and perſpicuity, they are juſtly preferred to other words 
equally expreſſive and proper, but which, not having been uſed by 
former interpreters of name, are not current in that application. This, 
in my opinion, is the furtheſt we can go, without making greater 
account of tranſlations than of the original, and ſhowing more reſpect 


to the words and idioms of fallible men, than to the inſtructions given 
by the unerring Spirit of God. 


$ 2. Ir in reſpect of any of the three ends above mentioned, for- 
mer tranſlators, on the moſt impartial examination, appear to have 
failed, ſhall we either copy or imitate their errors? When the 
queſtion is thus put in plain terms, I do not know any critic 
that is hardy enough to anſwer in the affirmative. But we no 
ſooner deſcend to particulars, than we find that thoſe very perſons 
who gave us reaſon to believe that they agree with us in the general 
principles, ſo totally differ in the application, as to ſhow themſelves 
diſpoſed to ſacrifice all thoſe primary objects in tranſlating to the 
phraſeology of a favourite tranſlator. Even Father Simon could ad- 
mit that it would be wrong to imitate the faults of Saint Ferom, and 
to pay greater deference to his authority than to the truth *, How far 
the verdicts he has pronounced on particular paſſages in the ſeveral 


93 En effet, il {Pagnin] auroit eu tort verite. Hiſt, Crit du Vieux Teſtament, 
d'imiter les fautes de St. Jerome, et de de- liv. II. ch. xx. 
ferer plus à l'autorité de ce pere, qu' a la 


VoL. I. 3R | verſions 
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verſions criticiſed by him, are conſiſtent with this judgment, ſhall be 
ſhown in the ſequel. 


§ 3. Bur, before I proceed farther, it may not be amiſs to make 
ſome remarks on what appears to have been Simon's great ſcope and 
deſign in the Critical Hiſtory 3 for, in the examination of certain 
points ſtrenuouſly maintained by him, I ſhall chiefly be employed in 
this Diſſertation. His opinions in what regards biblical criticiſm, 
have long had great influence on the judgment of the learned, both 
Popiſh and Proteſtant. His profound erudition in Oriental matters, 
Joined with uncommon penetration, and, I may add, ſtrong appear- 
ances of moderation, have procured him, on this ſubject, a kind of 
ſuperiority, which is hardly diſputed by any. Indeed, if I had not 
read the anſwers made to thoſe who attacked his work, which are 
ſubjoined to his Critical Hiſtory, and commonly, if I miſtake not, 
thought to be his, though bearing different names, I ſhould not have 
ſpoken ſo dubiouſly of his title to the virtue of moderation, But 
throughout theſe tracts, I acknowledge, there reigns much of the 
illiberal ſpirit of the controvertiſt. None of the little arts, however 
foreign to the ſubjeA in debate, by which contempt and odium are 
thrown upon an adverſary, are omitted. And, we may ſay with 
truth, that by aſſuming too high an aſcendant over Le Clerc and his 
other antagoniſts, he has degraded himſelf below them, farther, I 
believe, than, by any other method, he could have ſo eaſily ef- 


feed. 


$ 4. In regard to Simon's principal work, which I have ſo often 
had occaſion to mention, the Critical Hiſtory of the Old and New 
Te/taments, its merit is ſo well known and eſtabliſhed in the learned 
world, as to render it ſuperfluous now to attempt its character. I 
ſhall only animadvert a little on what appear to me, after repeated 
6 peruſals, 
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peruſals, to be the chief objects of the author, and on his manner of 
purſuing theſe objects. It will ſcarcely admit a doubt, that his pri- 
mary ſcope, throughout the whole performance, is to repreſent Scrip- 
ture as, in every thing of moment, either unintelligible or ambiguous. 
His view in this 1s ſufficiently glaring ; it is to convince his readers 
that, without the aid of tradition, whereof the church is both the de- 
poſitary and the interpreter, no one article of Chriſtianity, with evi- 
dence ſufficient to ſatisfy a rational inquirer, can be deduced from 
Scripture. A ſecond aim, but in ſubordination to the former, 
is to bring his readers to ſuch an acquieſcence in the Latin 
Vulgate, which he calls the tranſlation of the church, as to con- 
ſider the deviations from it in modern verſions, from whatever 
cauſe they ſpring, attention to the meaning, or to the letter, of the 
original, as erroneous and indefenſible. 


The manner in which the firſt of theſe aims has been purſued by 
him, I took occaſion to conſider in a former Diſſertation *, to which 
I muſt refer my reader; I intend now to inquire a little into the 
methods by which he ſupports this ſecondary aim, the faithfulneſs of 
the Vulgate, and, if not its abſolute perfection, its ſuperiority, at leaſt 
to every other attempt that has been made, in the Weſtern churches, 


towards tranſlating the Bible. This inquiry naturally falls in with 


the firſt part of my ſubject in the preſent Diſſertation, in which I 
hope to ſhow, to the ſatisfaction of the reader, that Mr. Simon might, 
with equal plauſibility, have maintained the ſuperiority of that ver- 
ſion over every tranſlation which ever ſhall, or can, be made of holy 


writ. 


$ 5. FROM the view which I have given of his deſign with reſpe& 
to the Vulgate, one would naturally expect, that he muſt rate very 


3 Diſſ. III. 5 117. 
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highly the verdi& of the council of Trent in favour of that verſion, 
that he muſt derive its excellence, as others of his order have done, 
from immediate inſpiration, and conclude it to be infallible. Had 
this been his method of proceeding, his book would have excited 


little attention from the beginning, except from thoſe whoſe minds 
-were pre-engaged on the fame fide by bigotry or intereſt, and would 
probably, long ere now, have been forgotten. What perſon of 
common ſenſe in theſe days ever thinks of the ravings of Harduin the 
Jeſuit, who, in oppoſition to antiquity and all the world, main- 
tained, that the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts wrote in Latin, that the 
Vulgate was the original, and the Greek New Teſtament a verſion, 
and that conſequently the latter ought to be corrected by the former, 
not the former by the latter, with many other abſurdities, to which 
Michaelis has done too much honour, in attempting to refute them 
in his lectures? 

But Simon's method was, in fact, the reverſe. The ſentence of 
the council, as was hinted formerly, he has explained in ſuch a 
manner as to denote no more than would be readily admitted by 
every moderate and judicious Proteſtant. The inſpiration of the 
tranſlator he diſclaims, and conſequently the infallibility of the ver- 
ſion. He aſcribes no ſuperiority to it above the original. This 
ſuperiority was but too plainly implied in the indecent compariſon 
which Cardinal Ximenes made of the Vulgate as printed in his edi- 
tion (the Complutenſian) between the Hebrew and the Septuagint, 
to our Lord crucified between two thieves, making the Hebrew 
repreſent the hardened thief, and the Greek the penitent. Simon, 
on the contrary, ſhows no diſpoſition to detract from the merit either 
of the original, or of any ancient verſion; though not inclinable to 
allow more to the editions and tranſcripts we are at preſent poſſeſſed 
of, than the principles of ſound criticiſm appear to warrant. He 
admits that we have yet no perfect verſion of holy writ, and does 


not 
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not deny that a better may be made than any extant*. In ſhort, 
nothing can be more equitable than the general maxims he eſtabliſhes. 
It is by this method that he inſenſibly gains upon his readers, 
inſinuates himſelf into their good graces, and brings them, before they 
are aware, to repoſe an implicit confidence in his diſcernment, and to 
admit, without examining, the equity of his particular deciſions. 
Now all theſe deciſions are made artfully to conduct them to one 
point, which he is the ſurer to carry, as he never openly propoſes it, 
namely, to conſider the Vulgate as the ſtandard, by a conformity to 
which, the value of every other verſion ought to be eſtimated. 


FF 6. IN conſequence of this ſettled purpoſe, not declared in 
words, but, without difficulty, diſcovered by an attentive reader, he 
finds every other verſion which he examines, either too literal or 
too loofe, in rendering almoſt every paſſage which he ſpecifies, ac- 
cording, as it is more or leſs fo, than that which he has tacitly made 
to ſerve as the common meaſure for them all. And though it is 
manifeſt, that even the mot literal are not more blamably literal in 
any place than the Vulgate is in other places; or even the molt looſe 
tranſlations more wide of the ſenſe than in ſome inſtances that ver- 


fion may be ſhown to be; he has always the addreſs to bring his 
readers (at leaſt on their firſt reading his book) to believe with him, 
that the exceſs, of whatever kind it be, is in the other verſions, and 
not in the Vulgate. In order to this he is often obliged to argue 
from contrary topics, and at one time to defend a mode of inter- 
preting which he condemns at another. And though this inevitably 
involves him in contradictions, theſe, on a ſingle, or even a ſecond 
or third peruſal, are apt to be overlooked by a reader who is not 
uncommonly attentive.” The inconſiſtencies elude the reader's notice 
the more readily, as they are not brought under his view at once, 


4 Hiſt. Crit. du V. T. liv. III. ch. i. 
but 
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but muſt be gathered from parts of the work not immediately con- 
need; and, as the individual paſſages in queſtion are always different, 
though the manner in which they are tranſlated, and on which the 
criticiſm turns, is the ſame. Add to this, that our critic's mode of 
arguing is the more ſpecious and unſuſpeQed, becauſe it is remark- 
ably ſimple and diſpaſſionate. It will be neceſſary, therefore, though 
it may be accounted a bold and even invidious undertaking, to re- 
examine a few of the paſſages examined by Father Simon, that we 
may, if poſſible, diſcover whether there be reaſon for the charge 
of partiality and ' inconſiſtency, which has been juſt now brought 
againſt him. 


$ 7. IN his examination of Eraſmus's verſion of the. New Teſta- 
ment, he has the following obſervation : © Where we have in the 
« Greek v o gie gevreg vu Org ev duvaps*', the ancient Latin inter- 
“ preter has very well and literally rendered it, qui praedeſtinatus 
% et filius Dei in virtute, which was allo the verſion uſed in the 
« Weſtern churches before Saint Jerom, who has made no change 
4 on this place. I do not inquire whether that interpreter has read 
« Tgoopiogevro; as ſome believe: for prede/iinatus ſignifies no more 
„ here than de/tinatus : and one might put in the tranſlation prede- 
„ ftinatus, who read og09vro;, as we read at preſent in all the Greek 
« copies; and there is nothing here that concerns what theologians 
* commonly call prede/tination. Eraſmus, however, has forſaken 
„ the ancient verſion, and ſaid, qui declaratus fuit filius Dei cum po- 
e tentia, It is true, that many learned Greek fathers have explained 
© the Greek participle 6p.o-9evros by lexJevrog, aropargeurog ; that is, 
* demonſtrated or declared: but an explanation is not a tranſlation. 
* One may remark, in a note, that that is the ſenſe which Saint 
* Chryſoſtom has given the paſſage, without changing the ancient 


5 Rom. i. 2. 
& verſion, 
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„ verſion, as it very well expreſſes the energy of the Greek word, 
* which ſignifies rather de/ftinatus and definitus than declaratus® 
Thus far Simon. 

Admit that the Vulgate is here literal, ſince this critic is pleaſed 
to call it ſo; it is at the ſame time obſcure, if not unmeaning. 
What the import of the word prede/tinated may be when, as he ſays, 
it has no relation to what divines call predgſtination, and conſequently 
cannot be ſynonymous with predetermined, foreordained, he has not 
been ſo kind as to tell us; and it will not be in every body's power 
to gueſs. For my part, I do not comprehend that curious aphoriſm 
as here applied, An explanation is not a tranſlation, Tranſlation is 
undoubtedly one ſpecies, and that both the ſimpleſt and the moſt 
important ſpecies, of explanation : and when a word is found in one 
language, which exactly hits the ſenſe of a word in another 
language as uſed in a particular paſſage, though it ſhould not reach 
the meaning in other places, it 1s certainly both the proper tranſla- 
tion, and the beſt explanation, of the word in that paſſage, 

And, for the truth of this ſentiment, I am happy to have it in my 
power to add, that I have the concurrence of Mr. Simon himſelf 
moſt explicitly declared. Speaking of a Spaniſh tranſlation of the 
Old Teſtament by a Portugueſe Jew, which is very literal, as all 


s Oh il y a dans le Grec, rv bee uw © Eraſme cependant s'eſt Eloigne de cette an- 


„ Jus l'ancien interprete Latin a fort bien cienne verſion, ayant traduit gui declaratus fuit 


traduit à la lettre, qui predeftinatus e filius Dei 
in virtute; et c'eſt meme la verſion qui etoit 
en uſage dans les egliſes d' Occident avant Saint 
Jerome, qui n'y a rien change en cet endroit. 
Je n'examine point fi cet interprete a Id 
TevogoIwr;y» comme quelques uns le croyent : 

car prædiſtinatus ne ſignifie en ce heu-la que 
deſtinatus ; et ainſi Pon a pi traduire præ- 
deſtinatus en liſant zg der, comme on lit pre- 
ſentement dans tous les exemplaires Grecs, 
et il ne s'agit nullement de ce que les theo- 
logiens appellent ordinairment predeſtination. 


filius Dei cum potentia. II eſt yrai que pluſieurs 
doctes peres Grecs ont explique le verbe Grec 
o pio derrog Par dei Nerrog cr ys cꝰeſt- à- dire 
demontrẽ ou declare: mais une explication 
n'eſt pas une traduction. L'on peut marquer 
dans une note que c'eſt 1a le ſens que Saint 
Chryſoſtome a donné à ce paſſage, ſans 
changer pour cela la verſion ancienne, qui 
exprime tres-bien la force du mot Grec 
qui ſignifie platot deſtinatus, definitus que de- 
claratus. Hiſt. Crit. des Verſions du N. T. 
ch. xxii. 


Jewiſh 
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Jewiſh tranſlations are, he ſays”, This grammatical rigour does not 
© often ſuit the ſenſe. We muſt diſtinguiſh between a dictionary 
* and a tranſlation, In the former, one explains the words accord- 
ing to their proper ſignification, - whereas, in the latter, it is ſome- 
times neceſſary to divert them from their proper and primitive 
ſignification, in order to adjuſt them to the other words with 
« which they are connected.“ In another place, © He [ Pagnin] 
has imagined that, in order to make a faithful tranſlation of Serip- 
&« ture, it was neceſſary to follow the letter exactly, and according 
to the rigour of grammar; a practice quite oppoſite to that pre- 
tended exactneſs; becauſe it rarely happens that two languages 
agree in their idioms ; and thus, ſo far from expreſſing his ori- 
ginal in the ſame purity wherein it is written, he disfigures it, and 
ſpoils it of all its ornaments.” In the former of theſe quotations, 
the author ſhows that the literal method is totally unfit for convey- 
ing an author's ſenſe, and therefore ill ſuited for anſwering the firſt 
great end in tranſlating ; and in the latter, that it is no better adapted 
either for doing juſtice to an author's manner, or for producing a 
work which can be uſeful or agreeable, and therefore equally unfit 
for all the primary purpoles of tranſlating. Had it been this author's 
declared intention to refute his own criticiſm on the paſſage quoted 
from Eraſmus, he could have ſaid nothing ſtronger or more per- 
tinent. 


Lad 
* 


7 Cette rigeur de grammaire ne s' accorde pas 


ſouvent avec le ſens. II faut mettre de la 
difference entre un dictionaire et une traduc- 
tion. Dans le premier on explique les mots 
ſelon leur ſignification propre, au- lieu que dans 
Pautre il eſt quelquefois neceſſaire de detourner 
les mots de leur ſignifications propres et pri- 
mitives, pour les ajuſter aux autres mots avec 
leſquels ils ſont joints. Hiſt. Crit, du V. T. 
lv. II. ch. xix. 


s Il geſt imagine que pour faire une tra- 
duction fidelle de VEcriture, il etoit neceſſaire 
de ſuivre la lettre exactement et ſelon la rigeur 
de la grammaire ; ce qui eſt tout-a-fait opposẽ 
a cette pretendue exactitude, parce qu'il eſt 
rare que deux langues ſe rencontrent dans leurs 
fagons de parler: et ainſi, bien loin d'exprimer 
ſon original dans la meme purete qu'il eſt ecrit, 
1] le defigure, et le depouille de tous ſes orne- 
mens, Hiſt, Crit. du V. T. liv, II. ch. xx. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall juſt add to his manner of reaſoning on this ſubje&, a par- 
ticular example, which may ſerve as a counterpart to the remark on 
Eraſmus above quoted. Speaking of the tranſlators of Port Royal, 
he ſays*, © They have followed the grammatical ſenſe of the Greek 
“text in tranſlating John, xvi. 13. JI vous fera entrer dans toutes les 
verites, as if this other ſenſe, which is in the Vulgate, and which 
they have put into their note, z vous enſeignera toute verite, did 
not anſwer exactly to the Greek. But John Bois has not thought 
the new tranſlators worthy of approbation for changing docebit, 
which is, in our Latin edition, into another word. Vers, ſays 
this learned Proteſtant, docebit, non male nam et 6 didacmæn ſu modo 
oonye et 6 onywy 2 modo 0darxu.” Yet let it be obſerved, that 
here it is the new interpreters, and not the Vulgate, who very well 
exFﬀeſs the energy of the Greek word, and that without either de- 


cc 


cc 


( 


te 


cc 


cc 


e 


ſerting the meaning, or darkening it, as the Vulgate, in the former 


caſe, has not ſcrupled to do. Here he has given, indeed, the moſt 
ample ſcope for retorting upon the Vulgate, in his own words, that 


one may indeed be explained by docebit,“ but an explanation is not 
« a tranſlation.” 


$8. BUT this is not all. Our critic objects alſo to the freedom which 
Eraſmus has taken in tranſlating the Greek prepoſition e in the 
forecited paſſage by the Latin cum. © Beſides,” ſays he, al- 


9 Ils ont ſuivi le ſens grammatical du texte 
Grec en traduiſant, i/ vous fera entrer, &c. 
conime fi cet autre ſens qui eſt dans la Vulgate, 
et qu'ils ont mit dans leur note, i/ vous en/eig- 
nera, & c. ne repondoit pas exactement au 
Grec. Mais Jean Boys n'a pa approuver les 
nouveaux traducteurs, qui ont change docebii, 
qui eſt dans notre edition Latine en un autre 
mot. Vetus, &. Hiſt. Crit. de Verſions du 
N. T. ch. xxxvi. 

10 De plus, bien que la particule Grecque , 


Vol. I. 


1 * 


** 


ſignifle dans le ſtile des ecrivains du Nouveau 
Teſtament qui eſt conforme a celui des Sep- 
tante, iz et cum, il eùt ete mieux de traduire, 
comme il y a dans la Vulgate i wirtute ou in 
fetentia, et de mettre à la marge que zz ſig- 
nic auſſi Nn; parce qu'il n'y a qu'une ſeute 
prepoſition qui reponde à ces deux-la dans la 
langue Ebraique ou Caldaique, a laquelle le 
Grec du N. F. eſt ſouvent conforme, ſur-tout 
dans ces forts de prepoſitions. N. T. I. II. 


c. xxii. 


* though 
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« though the Greek particle e ſignifies, in the ſtyle of the writers of 
e the New Teſtament, which is conformable to that of the Seventy, 
* in and cum, it had been better to tranſlate, as it is in the Vulgate, 
« in virtute, or in potentia, and to write on the margin that in ſig- 
& nifies alſo cum, becauſe there is but one ſingle prepoſition which 
© anſwers to them both in the Hebrew or Chaldaic language, with 
« which the Greek of the New Teſtament often agrees, eſpecially 
e in this ſort of prepoſitions.“ 


Now it is very remarkable, that there is nothing which he treats as 
more contemptible and even abſurd in Arias Montanus, than this 
very attempt at uniformity, in tranſlating the Hebrew prepoſitions 
and othet particles. Can one, ſays heb, © give the title of a 
very exact interpreter, to a tranſlator, who almoſt everywhere 
« confounds the ſenſe of his text? In effect, all his erudition conſiſts 
« in tranſlating the Hebrew words literally, according to their moſt 
«* ordinary ſignification, without minding whether it agree, or not, 
© with the context where he employs it. When the Hebrew words 
« are equivocal, one ought, methinks, to have ſome regard to that 
„ ſigniſication which ſuits them in the places where they are found; 

& and it is ridiculous to aſſign them indifferently every ſort of ſigni- 


„ fication ſuitable or unſuitable. Yet this fault abounds in every part 


1 Peut on donner la qualité d'interprete 
très- exact à un traducteur qui renverſe preſque 
par tout le ſens de ſon texte? En- effet, toute 
ſon erudition conſiſte a traduire les mots He- 
breux à la lettre, ſelon leur ſignification la plus 
ordinaire, ſans prendre garde ſi elle convient 
ou non, aux endroits ou 1] Pemploy. Quand 
les mots Hebreux ſont equifoques, on doit, ce 
ſemble, avoir egard a la ſignification qui leur 
eſt propre ſelon les lieux ou ils ſe trouvent, et 
il eſt ridicule de mettre indifferement toute 
ſorte de ſignification, ſoit qu'elle convienne, 
ou qu'elle ne convienne pas. Ce defaut eſt 
cependant repandu dans toute la verſion d' Arias 


Montanus, qui a fait paroitre en cela tres-peu 
de jugement. Il a traduit, par example, preſ- 
que en tous les endroits la prepoſition Ebraique 
al par la prepoſition Latine er et cepen- 
dant on fait, que cette prepoſition ſignifie dans 
'Ebreu tantGt /uper, tautot ;uxta, et quelque- 
fois cum. Il a fait la meme choſe a l'egard de 
la lettre Lamed laquelle repond au pour des 
Frangois, ou elle eſt une marque du datif. 
C'eſt ainſi qu*au chapitre premier de la Geneſe, 
verſet ſixteme ou Pagnin avoit traduit aſſez 
nettement Dividat aquas ab aquis, il a traduit 
ſans aucun ſens Diwvidat aquas ad aguas. Hiſt. 


Crit. du V. T. liv. II. ch. xx. 
cc of 
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&« of the verſion of Arias Montanus, who has herein diſplayed very 
„little judgment. He has, for example, tranſlated, in almoſt every 
paſſage, the Hebrew prepolition a/ by the Latin /uper ; whereas 
it is well known that this prepoſition ſignifies in Hebrew, ſome- 
times /uper, ſometimes juxta, ſometimes cum. He has done the 
ſame in regard to the letter /amed, which anſwers to the French 
« por, Where it is a mark of the dative. Thus the words of Ge- 
* neſis, which Pagnin had rendered clearly enough, Dividat aguas 


ab aquis, he has tranſlated, without any meaning, Dividat aquas 
« od aquas.” 


* 


cc 


* 


** 


cc 


4 


* 


ro 


<C 


Here in two parallel caſes, for the queſtion is the ſame in both, 
whether the ſenſe or the letter merit moſt the attention of the tranſ- 
lator, or more particularly, whether or not the prepoſitions of the 
original ought uniformly to be tranſlated in the ſame way, without 
regard to the ſenſe, our learned critic has pronounced two ſentences 
perfectly oppoſite to each other. This oppoſition is the more flagrant, 
as Arias had actually taken the method which Simon inſiſts that 
Eraſmus ought to have taken, He followed the letter in the text, 
and gave the meaning, by way of comment, on the margin. The 
ſecond deciſion, however, we may reaſonably conclude, is the deci- 
Hon of his judgment, as neither of the interpreters compared, Pag- 
nin nor Arias, is a favourite with him; whereas the firſt is the 
deciſion merely of his affection, as Eraſmus was oppoſed to the Vulgate. 


$ 9. In further confirmation of the judgment I have juſt now 
given, it may be obſerved that in every caſe wherein the Vulgate is 
not concerned, his verdict is uniform in preferring the ſenſe to the 
letter. There is, ſays be, © in this laſt reviſal of the verſion 


« of 


12 II y a dans cette derniere reviſion [dela ler du nom d. PEterns!, Ce qui fait un ſens 
verſion de Geneve] {lors ou commenca d'appel- obſcur, et meme wapertinen;, Il ed bien vrai 
" Y- 2 oth 
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« of Geneva, Alors on commenga d'appeller du nom de I Eternel, 
which yields an obſcure and even abſurd meaning. It is indeed 
e true that Aquila has tranſlated word for word after the ſame man- 
ner ; but he has followed literally the grammatical ſenſe. Now, 
with the aid of a very light acquaintance with Hebrew, one might 
% know that this phraſe appeller du nom ſignifies to invoke the name, 
« eſpecially when the diſcourſe is of God.“ In like manner, when 


the Vulgate is concerned in the queſtion, and happens to follow the 


ſenſe in an inſtance wherein the verfion compared with it prefers the 
letter, we may be certain that our author's deciſion is then for the 
ſenſe. © The Seventy,” he tells us „ © have rendered ET*arapz7o; 
© ov &T0 Tavrw Twv KT1VW, Where we have in the Vulgate, maledictus 
* es inter omnia animantia : the Greek word aro, uſed by the Sep- 
« tuagint in this place, is unſuitable and nonſenſical.” Such is the 
ſentence which our author invariably pronounces on this truly 
ſenſeleſs mode of tranſlating. 


But till it is with a ſecret exception of all the inſtances wherein 
this ſenſeleſs mode of tranſlating has been adopted by the Vulgate. 
For this adoption has inſtantly converted it into the only proper 
method, and the verſion which the plain ſenſe of the paſſage in- 


dicates, muſt then be conſigned to the margin ; for an explanation ts 
not a tranſlation. 


$10. To the preceding remarks, I ſhall ſubjoin two more of 
Father Simon on the verſion of Eraſmus, in which he cannot indeed 


accuſe that learned interpreter of departing further either from the 


qu* Aquila a traduit mot pour mot de la meme Les Septante ont traduit Emxaracare; ov 


maniere : mais il a ſuivi a la lettre le ſens + amo warnrw Tv xruran, Od il y a dans la Vul- 


grammatical, et pour peu qu'on ait Ia d'Ebreu, 
on ſaĩt que cette fagon de parler appeller du nom 
ſignifie invoquer le nom de quelqu'un, principale- 
ment quand il eſt parle de Dieu. Hiſt. Crit. 
du V. T. liv. II. c. xxiv. 


gate, Maledi us es inter omnia animantia : le 
mot Grec are, dont les Septante fe ſont ſervis 
en cet endroit, n'y convient point, et ne fait 


aucun ſens, Hiſt. Crit, du V. T. liv. II. 
ch. v. | 


letter, 
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letter, or from the ſenſe, than the Vulgate itſelf, but merely of 
leaving the Vulgate, and rendering. the Greek word differently. 
Simon has in this cauſe a powerful ally, John Bois. canon of Ely, a 
man whom, not without reaſon, he extols for his learning and 
critical ſagacity; and one who had, beſides, ſuch an attachment to 
the Vulgate as exactly tallied with his own. For Bois, in every 
inſtance wherein the Vulgate is literal, finds a freer method looſe, 
profane, and intolerable; and when the Vulgate follows more the 
ſenſe than the letter, which is not unfrequently the caſe, no perſon 
can be more deciſive than he, that the literal method is ſervile, bar- 
barous, unmeaning, and ſuch as befits only a ſchool-boy. 


But to return to Simon: © Eraſmus,” fays be, © rendered not 
very appoſitely ob/ceurant what in the Vulgate was exterminant, 
* and in the Greek aPz./zo:, John Bois, who has defended in this 
place the Latin interpreter, by the authority of Saint Chryſoſtom, 
* who explains the verb apar:{r: by GinfdFupzo:, they corrupt, main- 
* tains that we ought to give this meaning to the Latin verb exter- 
* minaut, He condemns the new interpreters who have tranſlated 
e otherwiſe under pretence that this word is not good Latin, Parum 
* fortaſſe eleganter,” ſays he, verbum a@anter fic reddiait, fed 
% appoſite ut qui maxime.” But how is the authority of Chry- 
ſoſtom concerned in the queſtion? Chryſoſtom, indeed, aitirms 
that @pariſzo: is in this place equivalent to appro, but ſays 


cc 


* 


nothing at all of exterminant, the only word about which we are 
in doubt. | 


r II n'ẽtoit pas à propos qu'Eraſme tra- ner ce ſens au verbe Latin exterminant. Ii 
duifit obſcurant, où il y a dans la Vulgate erer condamne les nouveaux interpretes qui ont 
minant, et dans le Grec avan/z7: (Mat. vi. traduit autrement, ſous pretexte que ce mot 
16.) Jean Bois qui a defendu en cet endroit n'eſt pas aſſez Latin. Si cette expreſſion, dit- 
Piaterprete Latin par Vautorite de Saint Chry- il, n'a rien d'elegant, au moins elle eſt css. 
ſoſtome, lequel explique le verbe -@ {9+ par propre. Hitt. Crit, des Verſions du N. J. 
Nag duguon, corrempent, pretend qu'on doit don- ch. xxii. 


Fer 
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For my part, I believe I ſhall not be ſingular in thinking, that it 
is far from being appoſite in the preſent application.“ John Bois,” 
he ſays, © maintains that we ought to give the lame meaning with 
« Aap3%u ur: to the Latin verb.” But is it in the power of John 
Bois, or of Richard Simon, or of both, to give what ſenſe they 
pleaſe to a Latin verb? On this hypotheſis, indeed, they may 
tranſlate in any way, and defend any tranſlation which they chuſe 
to patroniſe. But if in Latin, as in all other languages, propriety 
mult be determined by vie, the word exterminant is in this place, I 
ſay not inelegant, but improper. It is not chargeable with inele- 
gance, becauſe uſed by good writers, but is charged with impropriety, 
becauſe unauthoriſed in this acceptation. And even if it ſhould not be 
.quite unexampled, it muſt be admitted to be obſcure and indefinite, 
on account of the uncommonneſs of the application. 


$11. Tu other example follows“: © Eraſmus? deſertion of the 
ancient edition has often ariſen from the belief that the Latin was 
not pure enough. For example, inſtead of ſaying noluit conſolari, 
e he has ſaid noluit conſolationem admittere, Yet conſolari occurs in 


& 


« the paſlive in ſome ancient authors. Beſides, this great exactneſs 
about the propriety of the Latin words in a verſion of the Scrip- 
« tures is not always ſeaſonable. The interpreter's principal care 
e ſhould be to expreſs well the ſenſe of the original.” True. But 
to exprels the ſenſe well, and to give 1t in proper words, are, in my 
apprehenſion, very nearly, if not entirely, coincident. I admit, in- 
deed (if that be the author's meaning), that it would not be ſea- 
ſonable to recur to circumlocution, or to affected and far-fetched 


. . 

15 Cet Eloignement vient ſouvent de ce qu'il outre que cette grande exactitude pour la pro- 
[Eraſme] a cri que l'ancienne edition n'eſt priete des mots Latins, dans une verſion de 
pas aſlez Latine. Par example (dans Mat. I'Ecriture, n'eſt pas totyours de ſaiſon. L'on 
ii. 18.) au lieu de uit confolart, il a mis noluit doit principalement prendre garde A bien ex- 
conſolationem admittere. On trove cependant primer le ſens de Poriginal. Hitt. Crit. des 
coiſelari au paſſif, dans d'anciens auteurs; Verſions du N. J. ch. xxii. 


8 expreſſions, 
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expreſſions, and avoid ſuch as are ſimple and perſpicuous, becauſe 
not uſed by the moſt elegant writers. But this is not the caſe here. 
The expreſſion which Eraſmus has adopted, is ſuſſiciently plain and 
ſimple; and, though conſolari may ſometimes be found in a paſſive 
ſignĩſication, there can be no doubt that the active meaning 1s far 
the more common. Now, to avoid even the ſlighteſt ambiguity in 
the verſion, where there is nothing ambiguous in the original, would 


be a ſuſſicient reaſon with any man but an Arias or an Aquila, for 
a greater deviation from the form of the expreſſion, than this can 
reaſonably be accounted. 


$ 12. Tunis critical hiſtorian is indeed ſo ſenſible of the futility of 
the greater part of his remarks on the verſion of Eraſmus, that he, in 


8 


a manner, apologizes for it. This ſort of alterations,” ſays he, 


“ ſo frequent in Eraſmus's verſion, is generally of no importance; 
„but it would have been more judicious to alter nothing in the an- 
* cient interpreter of the church, but what it was abſolutely neceſ- 
* ſary to correct, in order to render him more exact: and perhaps it 
* would have been better to put the corrections in the margin in 
* form of remarks.” This is a topic to which he is perpetually re- 
curring. It was not unſuitable for one who thought as Father Simon 
ſeems ſometimes to have done, to uſe this plea as an argument againſt 
making new tranſlations of the Bible into Latin: but it is not at all 
pertinent to obtrude it upon the readers (as he often does), in the 
examination of the verſions actually made. The queſtion, in regard 
to theſe, is, or ought to be, ſolely concerning the juſtneſs of the ver- 


ſion. Nor is it eaſy to conceive another motive for confounding to- 


16 Ces ſortes de changemens qui ſont fre- 
quents dans la verſion d' Eraſme, ſont la plus- 
part de nulle importance; mais il etoit plus 
judicieux- de ne changer dans Pancien inter- 
prete de l'egliſe, que ce qu'il etoit abſolument 


neceſſaire de corriger, pour le rendre plu; 
exact: et peut-etre meme etoit-1l mieux de 
mettre les corrections a la marge en forme de 


remarque. Hiſt, Crit. des Verſions du N. T. 


ch. xxii. 


pics 
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pics ſo different, but to excite ſuch prejudices in the readers, as may 
preclude a candid examination. 

As to his critique upon the tranſlation made by Eraſmus, it appears 
to me, I own, exceeding]y trifling. I believe every impartial reader 
will be diſpoſed to conclude as much from the examples above pro- 
duced. And I cannot help adding, in regard to the whole of his 
criticiſms on that verſion, with the exception of a very few, that 
they are either injudicious, the changes made by the interpreter 
being for the better, or frivolous, the changes being, at leaſt, not 
for the worſe. I admit a few exceptions. Thus, the ci /ervio of 
the Vulgate, is preferable to the quem colo of Eraſmus, as a verſion 
of © AuTgevw ', and better ſuited to the ſcope of the paſſage. Aereg- 
Yevrwy qe aurwy , could not have been more juſtly rendered than by 
the Vulgate, mmflrantibus autem illtss The expreſſion adopted by 
Eraſmus, Cum autem illi ſacrificarent, is like one of Beza's ſtretches, 
though on a different ſide, Simon's cenſure of this paſſage deſerves 
to be recorded as an evidence of his impartiality, in his theological 
capacity at leaſt, however much we may think him ſometimes biafſed 
as a critic, * Eraſmus,” ſays he, © has limited to the ſacrifice, or 
the public action which the Greeks call //a7gy, and the Latins 
* maſs, that which, in this place, ought to be underſtood of the 
e miniſtry and functions in general, of the firſt miniſters of the church. 
He had, therefore, no reaſon to reform the verſion of the ancient 


interpreter, who expreſſes, agreeably both to the letter and to the 
4 ſenſe, the Greek verb AEITEG YE, * 


66 


66 


Eraſmus ſoon had his imitators, in this particular, among the 
Romiſh tranſlators into modern languages. Corbin, in his French 


17 Rom. i. 9. Acts, xiii. 2. premiers miniſtres de Pegliſe. Il n'a done pas 
19 Il a limite au ſacrifice ou a l' action pub- eu raiſon de reformer la verſion de Pancien in- 
lique que les Grecs appellent /iturgic, et les La- terprete, qui exprime très- bien a la lettre, et 

tins ne, ce qu'on doit entendre en ce lieu- là ſelon le ſens, le verbe Grec acirz2yir Hiſt. Crit. 
generalement du muultere et des fonctions des des Verſions du Id. T. ch. xxii. 


verſion, 
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verſion, rendered that paſſage, Eux celebrans le ſaint ſacrifice de la 
meſſe. After him, Father Veron, Les Apitres celebroient la meſſe au 
Seigneur. The reaſon,” ' ſays Simon ©, © which Veron offers for 
“ tranſlating it in this manner, is becauſe the Calviniſts had often 
„ aſked him in what paſſage of Scripture it was mentioned that the 
+ Apoſtles ever ſaid maſs.” This plea of Veron is not unlike the 
mode of reaſoning in his own defence, of which I had occaſion for- 
merly to produce ſome examples from Bea. That father, that he 
might not again be at a loſs for an anſwer to ſuch troubleſome que- 
riſts as he had found in thoſe diſciples of Calvin, was reſolved that, 
whether the maſs had a place in the original or not, or even in the 
Vulgate, it ſhould ſtand forth conſpicuous in his tranſlation, ſo that 
no perſon could miſtake it. The reader will not be ſurpriſed to 
learn, that he was a controvertiſt by profeſſion, as appears from his 
addition in the title of his book, © DoCteur en Theologie, Predi- 
e cateur et Lecteur du Roi pour les Controverſes, Depute par Noſ- 
“ ſeigneurs du Clerge, pour ecrire ſur icelles.” And to ſhow of 
what conſequence he thought theſe particulars were to qualify him 
as a tranſlator, he obſerves in the preface“, that “ the quality of 
“ holy writ well deſerves, on ſeveral: important accounts, that its 
e tranſlators ſhould be doQtors in theology, and eſpecially well verſed 


« in controverſies.” Simon's obſervation on this ſentiment, merits 


- 
, 


our utmoſt attention: © It is true,“ ſays he, © that it were to be 


20 La raiſon qu'il apporte de ſa traduction en 23 J] eſt vrai qu'il ſeroit a deſirer que ceux 


cet endroit, eſt que les Calvunſtes lui avoient 
ſouvent demande en quel lieu de PEcriture il 
£toit marque que les apotres euſſent dit la meſſe. 
Hitt. Crit. des Verſions du N. T. ch. xxx. 

* Diff. X. Part V. 13.8. 9. 

22 La qualité de l' Ecriture ſainte merite bien 
auſſi pour divers chefs que ſes traducteurs ſoient 
docteurs en theologie, et bien verſez fpeciale- 
ment aux controverſes. Ibid. 


Vol. I. 


c 


qui ſe melent de traduire la bible fuſſent ſga- 
vans dans la theologie: mais ce doit etre une 
autre tlicologie que celle qui regarde la con- 
troverſe; car il arrive ſouvent que les contro- 
verſiſtes voyent dans la bible des choſes qui n'y 
ſont point, et qu'ils en limitent quelquefois les 
mots ſelon leurs idées. Hull. Crit. des Veriions 
du N. T. ch. xxxi. 


c withed 


7 
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« wiſhed that thoſe who meddle with tranſlating the Bible, were 
« learned in theology; but it ſhould be another fort of theology than 
© the controverſial; for it frequently happens, that controvertiſts 
« diſcover in the Bible things not in it, and that they limit the ſigni- 
« fications of the words by their own ideas.” 


$ 13. Bur, to return to the detection I have attempted of Simon's 
partiality as a critic, and of the contradictory arguments in which he 
is often involved by it ; we ſhould think him ſometimes as much at- 
tached to the letter, and even to the arrangement of the words in 
the original, as any devotee of the ſynagogue ; and at other times 
diſpoſed to allow great freedoms in both reſpects. When we ex- 
amine into the reaſon of this inconſiſtency, we always find that the 
former is a prelude to the defence of the Vulgate in general, or of 
ſome obſcure and barbarous expreſſion in that verſion ; the latter is 
often, but not always, in vindication of ſomething in the Vulgate, 
expreſſed more freely than perhaps was expedient, or, at leaſt, ne- 
ceſſary ; for there are great inequalities in that tranſlation. I ſay, 
in this caſe, en, but not always; becauſe, as was hinted before, 


when there 1s no ſcope for party-attachment, his own good ſenſe de- 
termines him to prefer thoſe who keep cloſe to the meaning before 
thoſe who keep cloſe to the letter. 


It flows,” ſays he **, © from want of reſpect for the writings of 

« the Apoſtles, to tranſpoſe the order of their words, under pre- 
« tence that this tranſpoſition forms a clearer and more natural ſenſe, 
« This may properly be remarked, but it is not allowable to make 
« ſuchra change in the text. Again *: People of ſenſe will prefer 
\ | cc the 


24 Ce n'eſt pas auſſi avoir aſſez de reſpe&t permis de faire ce changement dans le texte. 
pour les ecrits des ap6tres, que de tranſpoſer Hiſt. Crit. des Com“ du N. T. ch. Ix. | 
Fordre des mots ſous pretexte que cette tranſ- *5 Le gens de bon ſens prefereront la bar- 
poſition forme un ſens plus net et plus naturel. barie de Pancienne edition Latine à la politeſſe 
Il eſt bon de le remarquer; mais ul n'eſt pas d'Eraſme, parceque ce n'eſt pas un defaut 
dans 


$39 
the barbariſm of the ancient Latin edition to the politeneſs of Eraſ- 
“ mus, becauſe it is no fault, in an interpreter of Scripture, to fol- 
* low cloſely his original, and to exhibit even its tranſpoſitions of 
% words. If the interpreter of the church does not employ Latin 
terms ſufficiently pure, it is becauſe he is determined to render 


e faithfully the words of his original. It is eaſy to remedy, by ſhort 
notes, ſuch pretended faults,” 
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c 


The preceding obſervations and reaſoning he has himſelf anſwered 
in another place, in a way that is quite fatisfatory. © A tranſlator 
« of Scripture,” ſays he, © ought to take care not to attach him- 
“ ſelf entirely to the order of the words in the original; otherwiſe, 
„it will be impoſſible for him to avoid falling into ambiguities ; be- 
* cauſe the languages do not accord with each other in every thing.“ 
Again": © A tranſlator ought not ſimply to count the words; but 
he ought, beſides, to examine in what manner they may be joined 


together, ſo as to form a good meaning; otherwiſe his tranſlation 


«* will be puerile and ridiculous.” In another place he is ſtill more 
indulgent *: One ought, doubtleſs, to conſider the difference of 
the languages: our manners and our expreſſions do not ſuit thoſe 
„of the ancient Orientals. For this reaſon, I agree with Father 


dans un interprete de PEcriture de ſuivre fide- 
lement ſon original, et d'en repreſenter juſqu'- 
aux hyperbates. Si l'interprete de l'egliſe ne 
s' explique pas en des termes Latins aſſez purs 
c'eſt qu'il s' eſt attache a rendre fidelement le 
mots de ſon original. Il eſt aise de remedier 
à ces pretendus defauts par de petites notes. 

25 Un traducteur de I'Ecriture doit prendre 
garde à ne s'attacher pas entierement a l'ordre 
des mots qui eſt dans Poriginal ; autrement il 
ſera impoſſible qu'il ne tombe dans des equi- 
voques, parce que les langues ne ſe rapportent 
pas en tout les unes aux autres. Hiſt. Crit. 
du V. T. liv. III. ch. ii. 

27 Un traducteur ne doit pas compter ſimple- 
ment les mots; mais il doit de- plus examiner, 


32 2 


de quelle manĩere on les peut joindre enſemble 
pour former un bon ſens; autrement ſa tra- 


duction ſera puerile et ridicule. Hiſt. Crit. du 


V. T. liv. II. ch. xx. 

28 On doit à la verite conſiderer la difference 
de langues, nos manieres et nos expreſſions ne 
s' accordant point avec celles des anciens peu- 
ples d' Orient. Sur ce pied- là je conviens, avec 
le P. Amelote, qu'il n'a pas ẽtẽ neceſſaire qu'il 


employat la conjonction et das tous les endroits 


ou elle ſe trouve dans le Nouveau Teſtament, 
parce que cette repetition nous choque, auſſi 


bien que ces autres particules, veila, donc, or, 


Je ſuis meme perſuade qu'il en a 


Hiſt, 


parce que. 
pa ſubſtituer d'autres en leur place. 
Crit. des Verſions du N. T. ch. xxxiii. 


* Ameclote, 


40 
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Amelote, that it was not neceſſary that he ſhould employ the con- 
junction and in all the places where it is found in the New Teſta- 
ment, becauſe this repetition ſhocks us; as do allo theſe other par- 
ticles, behold, now, then, becauſe, I am convinced that Amelote 
did right in ſubſtituting others in their ſtead.” 

If it ſhould be aſked, Why does not Simon enjoin rather, in thoſe 
places, to trace the letter, at all hazards, in the text, and recur to the 
margin, his never-failing reſource on other occaſions, for what re- 
gards the meaning? I know no pertinent anſwer that can be given, 
unleſs that, in the places juſt now quoted, he is not engaged in de- 
fending the obſcurities, and even the nonſenſe, of the Vulgate, ns 


e 


9 


* 


4% 


the plain ſenſe of other verſions. 


$ 14. To thoſe above cited, I ſhall add but a few other ſpecimens. 


It is,” fays heb, © much more proper, in a tranſlation of the ſa- 
« cred books into the vulgar tongue, to attach one's ſelf, as much as 


“ poſſible to the letter, than to give meanings too free in quitting it.“ 
Again: This reſpect is due to the ſacred books, which cannot 
« he too literally interpreted, provided they be made intelligible.” 
This ſentiment appears, moderate, on a general view ; yet, when ap- 
plied to particular caſes, it will not be found to be that author's ſenti- 
ment. And, what may be thought more extraordinary, this rule of 
his will be found to require, when judged by his own criticiſms, 
both too much and too little. 

Firſt, it requires too much ; becauſe it implies that we are never 
to forſake the letter, unleſs when, by adhering to it, the expreſſion 


29 Il eſt bien plus a propos dans une tra- 39 On doit avoir ce reſpe& pour les livres 
duction des livres ſacrẽs en langue vulgaire, de ſacres qui ne peuvent Ctre traduits trop à la 
s'attacher à la lettre autant qu'il eſt poſſible lettre, pourveu qu'on ſe faſſe entendre. Hitt, 


que de donner des ſens trop libres en la quitant. Crit. des Verſions du N. T. ch. xxiv. 
Hiſt, Crit. des Verſions du N. T. ch. xxxv. 


8 miglit 
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might be rendered unintelligible. Yet, in a quotation lately given 
from that author, he admits, that the particles and, behold, now, 
then, becauſe, may be either omitted or changed, and that not on 
account of their hurting the ſenſe, which they rarely do, but ex- 
preſsly, becauſe the frequent recurrence of ſuch words ſhocks us, that 
is, offends our ears. An additional evidence of the ſame thing is, 
the exception he takes to Munſter's tranſlation, which he declares to 
be too literal, and conſequently rude, though, at the ſame time, 
he acknowledges it to be ſufficiently intelligible **. The ſacred books, 
then, may be too literally interpreted, though they be made intelli- 
gible. Aſſertions more manifeſtly contradictory it is impoſſible to 
conceive. 

Secondly, the rule he has given us requires too little; becauſe it 
evidently implies that the letter ought to be deſerted, when to do ſo 
is . neceſſary for expreſſing the ſenſe perſpicuouſly. Now, if that 
had been uniformly our critic's opinion, we ſhould never have 
had ſo many recommendations of the margin for correcting 
the ambiguities, falſe meanings, and no meanings, which a rigor- 
ous adherence to the letter had brought into the text of the 
Vulgate, and. which he will not permit to be changed in other 


verſions. 


$ 15. I nave already given it as my opinion, that Father Simon's 
ſentiments on this ſubject, when unbiaſſed by any ſpecial purpoſe, 
were rational and liberal. I have given ſome evidences of this, and 
intend here to add a few more. Speaking of the Greek verſion of 


the Old Teſtament, by Aquila the Jew, he ſays , © One cannot 


3: Quoique fa verſion ſoit aſſez intelligible, nommé xaxcly? is Ou tele ridicule) d' autant 
elle a neanmoins quelque choſe de rude, parce qu'il a traduit chaque mot de lon texte entiere- 
qu'elle ſuit trop la lettre du texte Ebreu. Hiſt. ment à la lettre, et d'une manjere fi rigou- 
Crit. du V. T. liv. II. ch. xxi. reuſe, que cela a rendu fa verſion tout-a- fait 

2 On ne peut pas excuſer cet interprete barbare, Hiſt. Crit, du V. T. liv. II. 
d'une affetation vicicuſe (que St. Jerome a 

| « excuſe 
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* excuſe this interpreter's vicious affectation (which St. Jerom has 
named xaxoyua, or ridiculous zeal), in tranſlating every word of 
« his text entirely by the letter, and in ſo rigid a manner, as to 
« render his verſion altogether barbarous.” Again *: © The Se- 
« yenty, who tranſlate the Hebrew often too literally, and ſome- 


times even without minding the ſenſe, do not always exactly hit 


« the meaning; and they render themſelves obſcure, by an exceſſive 
„attachment to the letter.” Of Arias' tranſlation he ſays *: * It 
is true, that this verſion may be uſeful to thoſe who are learning 
« Hebrew, becauſe it renders the Hebrew word for word, accord- 
& ing to the grammatical ſenſe; but I do not think that one ought 
« therefore to give Arias Montanus the character of a mo/? faithful in- 
terpreter : on the contrary, one will do him much more juſtice, in 
naming him a mot trifling interpreter.” 

Agreeably to this more enlarged, and, indeed, more accurate way 
of thinking, the critic did not heſitate to pronounce this expreſſion of 
Munſter : Fructificate et augeſcite, et implete aquas in fretis, much in- 
ferior to that of the Vulgate, Cre/cite et multiplicamint, et implete aquas 
maris **, I am of the ſame opinion as to the paſſages compared, 
though I have no partiality to the Vulgate. Yet, by Simon's rule, 
above quoted, Munſter's verſion here ought to'be preferred. It is 
equally intelligible, and more literal. Nor is the word fru#ificate 
more exceptionable in point of Latinity, than many words in the 
Vulgate which he ſtrenuouſly defends; accuſing thoſe who object to 


Les Septante qui traduiſent ſouvent PE- felon le ſens grammatical : mais je ne croi pas 
breu trop à la lettre, et quelquefois meme ſans qu'on doive donner pour cela a Arias Monta- 
prendre garde au ſens, ne font pas toujours un nus la qualité de fidifſimus interpres: au con- 
choix exact du veritable ſens, et ils ſe rendent traire, on lui fera beaucoup plus de juſtice, en 
obſcurs, pour s' attacher trop A la lettre. Hiſt, le nommant inet, Uinter pres. Hiſt. Crit. du 
Crit. du V. T. hv. II. ch. xiti. V. T. hiv. II. ch. xx. | 

34 Il eſt vrai que cette verſion peut Ctre utile a 35 Gen. i. 22. Hiſt. Crit. du V. T. liv. II. 
cc us qui veulent appr-ndre la langue Ebraique, ch. xxi. 
parce qu'elle rend 1':Jebreu mot pour mot, et 


them, 
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them, of an exceſs of delicacy, but ill ſuited to the ſubject. His 
friend, the canon of Ely, if it had been a term of the ancient inter- 
preter, would have told us boldly, and, in my opinion, with better 
reaſon than when he ſo expreſſed himſelf, Parum fortaſſe eleganter 
verbum d pheru, fic reddidit ; ſed appoſitè, ut qui maxim. The 
ſame fault, of being too literal, and ſometimes tracing etymologies, 
he finds in. Beza. What has often deceived Beza,” ſays he 
* and the other tranſlators. of Geneva, is their thinking to render the 
Greek more literally, by attaching themſelves to expreſs etymolo- 
« gies. They have not conſidered that it is proper only for ſchool-boys. 
© to tranſlate in this manner.” To theſe let me add the teſtimony of 
his apologiſt, Hieronymus Le Camus“: © When they render the 
« Hebrew word for word, they do not ſpeak pure Greek. This 
* Simon calls xaxoZ4>u, or a vicious affectation familiar to Jewiſh 
interpreters, and occurring ſometimes in the Septuagint. Thus, 
when they turn ſome prepoſitions from Hebrew into Greek, they 
4 retain the Hebrew idiom; for example, in Hebrew, the compa- 
© rative is expreſſed by the prepoſition min, which the Seventy, and 
* 

cc 


cc 


( 


Aquila, often render «me, from; in which caſe, this xαπναοατνννν 
darkens the ſenſe.” Was there none of this xzaxzoCy%u then, 
in uſing the prepoſition in (where the idiom of the Latin, and the 
ſenſe of the expreſſion, required cum), in the phraſe in virtute of the 


Vulgate ? 


36 Ce qui a ſouvent trompe Beze et les 
autres traducteurs de Geneve, c'eſt qu'ils ont 
cri rendre les mots Grecs plus a la lettre, $'1]s 
Pattachoient à exprimer juſqu*aux etymologies. 
Ils n'ont pas conſiderẽ qu'il n'y a que des eco- 
liers qui ſoient capables de traduire de cette 
maniere.. Hiſt. Crit. des Verſions du N. T. 
ch. xxxvi. 

37 Quando verba Ebraica ita reddunt,. ut 
verbum de verbo exprimant, minus Græcè 


loquuntur; et hoc Simonius vocavit xaxogxMas 


ſea pravam affectationem Judzis interpretibus 
familiarem, que etiam interdum in ſeptuaginta. 
interpretibus occurrit. Sic dum quaſdam præ- 
poſitiones ex Ebræo ſaciunt Græcas, retinent 
dictionem Ebraicam: exempli causa, ſermo 
Ebraicus comparativum exprimit per in quod 
70 cum Aquila haud infrequenter reddunt To 
ab. Tunc iſta xaxct1aa ſenſum efficit obſcurum. 
Hier. le Cam. De Reſponſione Voſſii, edit. 
Edinb. 1685, p. 50. 

35 Rom. 1.2. See 57. of this Diſſertation, 


916. 
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$ 16. Bur it is certain that, whatever were his general ſentiments 
on the ſubject, he no ſooner deſcended to particular inſtances, than 
he patronized the free or the literal manner, juſt as the one or the 
other had been followed by the Vulgate. If he had ſaid, in fo 
many words, that the example of the ancient interpreter was a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon, the queſtion would have been more ſimple. But, 
whatever weight this ſentiment might have had with Romaniſts, to 
whom that verſion ſerves as a ſtandard, it could not furely have had 
influence enough on Proteſtants, to make them ſacrifice what they 
judged to be the ſenſe of the unerring Spirit, in deference to the diſ- 
covered miſtakes of a fallible tranſlator. It was, therefore, of im- 
portance to Father Simon, for the conviction of his Proteſtant 
readers, to ſhow, from the authentic principles of criticiſm, that, in 
every thing material, the old tranſlator had judged better than any of 
the later interpreters : and, in proſecution of this momentous point, 
I have given a ſpecimen of his wonderful verſatility in arguing. 
That I may not be miſunderſtood, I muſt, at the ſame time, add, 
that he docs not carry his partiality ſo far, as to refuſe acknowledg- 
ing, in the Vulgate, a few lips of no conſequence, and nowiſe 
affecting the ſenſe. To have acted otherwiſe, would have been too 
inartiſicial in that critic, as it would have expoſed the great object of 
his treatiſe too much. Some conceſſions it was neceſſary that he 
ſhould employ, as an expedient for gaining the acquieſcence of his 
readers in points incomparably more important. 


$17. I $HALL now finiſh what I have to remark upon his 
criticiſms, with ſome refleQions on thoſe words which, in conſe— 
quence of the frequency of their occurrence, both in the Vulgate, 
and in ancient eccleſiaſtical writers, he conſiders as conſecrated, and 
as therefore entitled to be preferred to other words, which are 
equally ſignificant, but have not had the ſame advantage of antiquity 


and 
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and theological uſe. I readily admit the title claimed in behalf of 
ſuch words, when they convey exactly the idea denoted by the ori- 
ginal terms, and are neither obſcure nor ambiguous : nay, I do not 
object even to their ambiguity, when the ſame ambiguity is in the 
original term. And this 1s, in my opinion, the utmoſt which ought 
to be either demanded on one fide, or yielded on the other. If, 
on account of the uſage of any former interpreter, I admit words 
which convey not the ſame idea with the original, or which convey 
it darkly, or which convey alſo other ideas that may be miſtaken for 
the true, or confounded with it; I make a ſacrifice of the truths of 
the Spirit, that I may pay a vain compliment to antiquity, in adopt- 
ing its phraſeology, even when it may miſlead. 'That the words 
themſelves be equally plain and pertinent with any other words which 
might occur, appears to me ſo reaſonable a limitation to the prefer- 
ence granted in favour of thoſe uſed in any former verſion, that 1 
do not know any topic by which I could convince perſons of a differ- 
ent opinion, if the bare ſtating of the matter, as is done above, be not 
ſufficient. But, perhaps, it will anſwer better to deſcend to particu- 


lars. It is only thus a perſon can be aſſured of making himſelf tho- 
roughly underſtood. | | 


$ 18. SIMON, ſpeaking of the Lutheran and Port Royal verſions, 
ſays ”?, © Neither of them retains almoſt any thing of that venerable 


39 Les uns et les autres ne retiennent preſ- 
que rien de cet air venerable et tout divin que 
PEcriture a dans les langues originales. On 
n'y trouve point cette ſimplicite de ſtile qui eſt 
repandiie dans les ecrits des Evangeliſtes et des 
Apotres. — Cela paroit des les premiers mots de 
la traduction de Mons, ot nous liſons, la genea- 
logie de Feſus Chriſt : et en effet ces deux mots 
Latins, liber generationis, qui repondent à deux 
autres qui ſont dans le Grec, fignifient genea- 
gie. Mais un interprete qui voudra conſerver 


Vor. I. 


4 A 


cet air ſimple que les livres ſacres ont dans les 
langues originales, aimera mieux traduire ſim- 
plement /e livre de la generation. Il remar- 
quera en meme tems a la marge, que dans le 
ſtile de la bible on appelle g yerioswg ce que 
les Grecs nomment yoranoyin, genealogie ; que 
les Apotres ont pris cette expreſſion de la ver- 
ſion Grecque des Septante, qui ont ainſi inter- 
prete le ſepher-toldoth des Ebreux. Hiſt. Crit. 
des Verſions du N. T. ch. xxxv. 


« and 
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e and quite divine appearance which Scripture has in the original 
* languages. One does not find, in theſe verſions, that ſimplicity 
of ſtyle which is diffuſed through the writings of the Apoſtles and 
„ Evangeliſts. This appears from the firſt words of the tranſlation 
e of Mons, where we read, La genealogie de Feſus Chriſt : in effect, 
de the two Latin words, liber generationts, anſwering to two others 
e jn the Greek, ſignify genealogy. But an interpreter, who chuſes 
to preſerve that ſimple air which the ſacred books have in the ori- 
“ ginal tongues, will rather tranſlate, ſimply, the book of the genera- 
« fin. He will remark, at the ſame time, on the margin, that in 
e the ſtyle of the Bible, one calls GOR yyeverews, What the Greeks 
„ name Y,, genealogy ; that the Apoſtles have adopted this 
« expreſſion from the Greek verſion of the Seventy, who have thus 
e expreſſed the /epher-toldoth of the Hebrews.” 


Now it may be obſerved, that Simon himſelf ſpeaks of it as un- 
queſtionable, that genealogie expreſſes the meaning. But he objects, 
that it is not ſo ſimple an expreſſion as /e livre de la generation, If 
he had called it too learned a term for uſhering in ſo plain a narrative 
as the Goſpel, I ſhould have thought the objection plauſible. But 
when he ſpeaks of ſimplicity, I am afraid that he has ſome meaning 
to that -word which I am not acquainted with. I ſhould never 
imagine, that of different ways of expreſſing the ſame idea, ſup- 
poſing the expreſſions in other reſpects equal, that ſhould be ac- 
counted the leaſt ſimple, which is in the feweſt words. Or, if the 
phraſe, le livre de la generation, do not derive its ſuperior ſimpli- 
city from its being more complex ; does it derive that quality from 
its being more obſcure than la genealogie ? I have been accuſtomed 
to conſider plainneſs, rather than obſcurity, as characteriſtic of ſim- 
plicity. And, indeed, the chief fault I find in the former of theſe 
expreſſions, is its obſcurity, The word iure is here uſed in a 
ſenſe which it never has in French; as much may be faid of the 

word 
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word generation : and conſequently the phraſe does not convey 
intelligibly the idea of the writer, or, indeed, any idea whatever. 
Our author's anſwer to this is: Give the ſenſe on the margin ;* that 
is, in other words, give the etymology of the phraſe in the text, 
and the tranſlation in the margin. Is not this the very method taken 
by Arias Montanus, whom our critic has, nevertheleſs, treated very 
contemptuouſly? Is not this hunting after etymological ſignifications, 
the very thing he condemns ſo ſtrongly in Beza, and ſome other mo- 
dern interpreters ? And where is the difference, whether the expreſ- 
ſion to be explained, be a phraſe or a compound word ; for a com- 
pound word is no other than a contracted phraſe ? Perzanxoy:uz is but 
two words, yea; Aoyos, contracted into one. This our author ad- 
mits to be a juſt (and, I add, a literal) verſion of /eþher toldoth. 
Now, if the Evangeliſt had employed this, inſtead of B. OA 
yevertws, Simon would have had the ſame reaſon for inſiſting 
that it ought to be rendered, in the text, Ja parole de la generation, 
and that the meaning ſhould be explained in the margin. 


Sometimes, indeed, this way of interpreting, by tracing the ety- 
mology, is proper, becauſe ſometimes it conveys the ſenſe with ſuf- 
ficient perſpicuity, and with as much brevity as the language ad- 
mits : but this is not the caſe always. Every body will allow, that 
c could not be more juſtly rendered than /overs of pleaſure, or 
Odo de, than lovers of God. But ovzoParra: is much better tranſ- 
lated falſe accuſers, than informers concerning figs ; pitoroÞPor, philoſo- 
phers, than lovers of wiſdom. The apoſtolical admonition **, Baerere 
un rig Upects Ea 0 TUARYWYOV dis vu Oineoopng, is certainly better 
rendered, Beware left any man ſeduce you through philoſophy, than, 
Beware leſt any man carry you off a prey, through the love of wiſ- 
dom; which, though it traces the letter, does not give the ſenſe, 


8? 6 OY 


4 A 2 Yet, 
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Yet, in theſe caſes, the terms may be pertinently explained in the 
margin, as well as in that mentioned by the critic, Now, to qualify 
one for the office of interpreter, it is requiſite that he be capable of 
giving the received uſe of the phraſes, as well as of the compound 
words, and of the compound words, as well as of the ſimple 
words. 


There are caſes in which I have acknowledged, that recourſe to 
the margin is neceſſary ; but ſuch caſes are totally different from the 
preſent, as will appear to the ſatisfaction of any one who has at- 
tended to what has been faid ** on that ſubject. But the method, ſo 
often recommended by Simon, is, in my apprehenſion, the moſt 
bungling imaginable. It is unnaturally to disjoin two eflential parts. 
of the tranſlator's buſineſs, the interpretation of words, and the in- 
terpretation of idioms, or phraſes, allotting the text, or body of the 
book, for the one, and reſerving the margin for the other. In 
conſequence of which, the text will be often no better than a 
collection of riddles, or, what is worſe, a jargon of unmeaning 
words ; whilſt that which alone deſerves the name of interpreta- 
tion, will be found in the margin. This naturally ſuggeſts a query, 
Whether the text might not as well be diſpenſed with altogether ; 
as it would only ſerve to interrupt a reader's progreſs, diſtract 
his attention, and divide his thoughts? To this let me add another 
query, Whether there be any thing in the tranſlations of Aquila, 
Malvenda, Arias Montanus, Pagnin, and Beza (for they all incur 
this ſtigma from our author, when they tranſlate more literally 
than the Vulgate), which better deſerves the denomination of a 
ſchool-boy's verſion, than that which the author, in this place, fo 
ſtrongly patronizes ? 


4" Dif, II. Part IL. $ 5. Diff. VIII. throughout. 
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$ 19. I OBSERVED, that compound words are nearly on the 
_ fame footing with ſuch phraſes as 8:Caog yevereus, This holds more 
manifeſtly in Hebrew, where the nouns which are ſaid, by their 
grammarians, to be in ftlatu conſtructo, are, in effect, compound 
terms. To combine them the more eaſily, a change is, in certain 
caſes, made on the letters of the word which we ſhould call the go- 
verning word ; and when there is no change in the letters, there is 
often, by the Maſoretic reading, a change in the vowel-points to fa- 
cilitate the pronunciation of them as one word. In this way, /epher- 
toldoth is as truly one compound word in Hebrew, as yereanoyie is in 
Greek, and of the ſame ſignification. There is a ſimilar idiom in 
the French language, for ſupplying names, by what may be termed, 
indifferently, phraſes, or compound nouns. Such are, gers d'armes, 
jet d cau, aide de camp. We ſhould think a tranſlator had much of 
the xaxogynuau, the vicious affectation ſo oft above mentioned, who 
ſhould render them into Engliſh, people of arms, caſt of water, 
Help of field. Another evidence that this may juſtly be regarded as a 
kind of compoſition in Hebrew, is that, when there is occaſion for 
the affix pronouns, though their connection be in ſtrictneſs with the 
firſt of the two terms, they are annexed to the ſecond, which would 
be utterly repugnant to their ſyntax, if both were not conſidered as 
making but one word, and, conſequently, as not admitting the in- 
ſertion of a pronoun between them. Thus, what is rendered“, Hie 
idols of ſilver, and his idols of gold ; if the two nouns in each phraſe 
were not conceived as combined into one compound term, ought to- 
be tranſlated, idols of his ſilver, and idols of his gold, WD eK DN 
JON wg pr which is not according to the genius of that lan- 
guage, for the affix pronouns are never tranſpoſed. * 
But when the words are conſidered in this (which I think is the 
true) light, as one compound name, there is the ſame reaſon for 
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rendering them as our interpreters have done, that there would be to 
render ij ©1XavJpwric ave, his love to men, and not love to his men. In the 
ſame manner, p BU /hem kodſht, is my holy name, WW M har hod- 
hi, my holy mountain, and N ide /hemen kodſhi, my holy oil. Theſe, 
if we ſhould follow the letter in tranſlating them, or, which is the ſame 
thing, trace the form of the compolition, mult be, the name of my holineſs, 
the mountain of my holineſs, and the oul of my holineſs, In tranſlating 
PTS TR elobe thdkt, rendered, in the common verſion, O God of 
my righteouſneſs, I ſee no occaſion, with Dr. Taylor, to make a 
ſtretch to find a meaning to the word anſwering to righteouſneſs ; the 
word, agreeably to the Hebrew idiom above exemplified, has there 
manifeſtly the force of an epithet, and the expreſſion implies no more 
than my righteous God, In this way Je BY * gham kod/hecha 
(which is exactly ſimilar), tranſlated in the Engliſh Bible, after 
Tremellius, and much in the manner of Arias, the people of thy holi- 
neſs, is rendered in the Vulgate, and by Houbigant, populum ſanctum 
tuum, thy holy people, and to the ſame purpoſe by the tranſlator 
of Zuric and Caſtalio. This very thing, therefore, that the 
Seventy did not render /cpher-toldoth, yeearoyn, to which it 
literally, and in ſignification, anſwers, but Pee yeverewg, is an 
example -of that E,], of which Jerom juſtly accuſes them, 
and which Simon never fails to cenſure with ſeverity, in every 
tranſlation where he finds it, except the Vulgate. As this phraſe, 
however, in conſequence of its introduction by theſe interpreters 
obtained a currency among the Helleniſt Jews, and was quite intel- 
ligible to them, being in the national idiom, it was proper in the 
Evangeliſt to adopt it. The caſe was totally different with thoſe for 
whom the Latin verſion was made, whoſe idiom the words liber gene- 
rationis did not ſuit, and to whoſe ears they conveyed only unmean- 


ing ſounds. 


43 Pſalm iv. 1. * Iſaiah, Ixiii. 18. 
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$ 20, I HAVE never ſeen Mr. Simon's French tranſlation of the 
New Teſtament from the Vulgate, but I have an Engliſh verſion of his 
verſion, by William Webſter, curate of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt. 
The Engliſh tranſlator profeſles, in his dedication, to have tranſlated 
literally from the French. Yet Matthew's Goſpel begins in this man- 
ner: The genealogy of Feſus Chriſt. If Mr. Webſter has taken the 
freedom to alter Simon's phraſe, he has acted very ſtrangely, as it is 
hardly in the power of imagination to conceive a good reaſon for 
turning that work (which is itſelf but a tranſlation of a tranſlation) 
into Engliſh ; unleſs to ſhow, as nearly as poſſible, that eminent 
critic's manner of applying his own rules, and to let us into his no- 
tions of the proper method of tranſlating holy writ. And if, on the 
other hand, Simon has actually rendered it in French, La genealogie, 
it is no leſs ſtrange that, without aſſigning a reaſon for his change of 
opinion, or ſo much as mentioning, in the preface, or in a note, that 
he had changed it, he ſhould employ an expreſſion which he had, in 
a work of high reputation, cenſured with ſo much ſeverity in an- 


other ©. 


$ 21. Now if, from what has been ſaid, it be evident, that his 
own principles, explicitly declared in numberleſs parts of his book, 
as well as right reaſon, condemn the ſervile method of tracing ety- 


he gives the meaning in the text, and the lite- 


45 J have, fince theſe Diſſertations were 
finiſhed, bcen fortunate enough to procure a 
copy of Simon's French tranſlation of the New 
"Teſtament ; from which I find that his Engliſh 
tranſlator has not miſrepreſented him. With- 


out any apology either in the preface or in the 


notes, he adopts the very expreſſion. which he 
had in ſo deciſive a manner condemned in the 
Gentlemen of Port Royal. Nay, ſo little does 
he value the rule which he had ſo often pre- 
{cribed to others, to give a- literal verſion in 
the text, and the meaning in the margin, that 
in moſt caſes, as in the preſent, he reverſes it; 


ral verſion in the margin. I thirk, that in fo 
doing, he judges much better; but if further 
experience produced this alteration in his ienti- 
ments, it is ſtrange that he ſeems never to have 
reflected that he owed to the public ſome ac- 
count of ſo glaring an inconſiſtency in his con- 
duct; and to thoſe tranſlators whoſe judgment 
he had treated with. ſo little ceremony, an ac- 
knowledgment of his error. Simon's tranſla- 


tion is, upon the whole, a good one, bur it will 
not bear to be examined by his own rules and 
maxims. 


mologies 
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mologies in words or phraſes (for there is no material difference in 
the caſes), to the manifeſt injury of perſpicuity, and, conſequently, 
of the ſenſe ; I know no tolerable plea which can be advanced in 
favour of ſuch phraſes, unleſs that to which he often recurs in other 
caſes, conſecration by long uſe. © Why,” he aſks ©, ſpeaking of the 
Port Royal tranſlation, © have they baniſhed from this verſion many 
„ words which long uſe has authoriſed, and which have been, ſo to 
e ſpeak, canonized in the Weſtern churches ?” He does not, in- 
deed, plead this in defence of the words liber generationis, though, 
in my opinion, the moſt plauſible argument he had to offer, 
But as it is a principal topic with him, to which he often finds 
it neceſſary to recur, it will require a more particular examina- 
tion. 


$ 22. © WHERE we have, in the Greek,” ſays he, © eayyer- 
Covrai, and in the Vulgate evangelizantur, Eraſmus has tranſlated, 
Letum evangelii accipiunt nuntium. He explains, by ſeveral 
words, what might have been rendered by one only, which is not, 
indeed, Latin, but, as the learned John Bois remarks, it is an- 
cient, and is, beſides, as current as ſeveral other words which eccle- 
ſiaſtic uſe has rendered familiar. He adds, in the ſame place, 
that he is not ſhocked with this expreſſion in our Vulgate, qui non 
&« fuerit ſeandalizatus, becauſe he is for allowing the Goſpel to ſpeak 
“after its own manner. Eraſmus has tranſlated, Qui/quis non fuerit 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


45 Pourquoi a-t-on banni pluſieurs mots verité Latin, mais, comme le docte Jean Bois 


qu'un long uſage a autorizes, et qui ont été, 
pour ainſi dire, canoniſes dans les egliſes d'Oc- 
cident. Hiſt. Crit. des Verſions du N. T. 
Ch. xxxv. 

* Ou il y a dans le Grec (Mat. xi. 5.) 
evayyintorras, et dans la Vulgate evangelizantur, 
Eraſme a traduit tum Ewvangelii accipiunt nun- 
tium. Il explique par pluſieurs mots ce qu'il 
pouvoit rendre par un ſeul, qui n'eſt pas à la 


a remarque, il eſt ancien, et il eſt auſſi bien de 
miſe que pluſieurs autres mots auxquels l'uſage 
de Pegliſe a donne cours. Il ajoute au meme 
endroit, qu'il n'eſt point choque de cette ex- 
preſſion qui eſt dans notre Vulgate, ui non fuerit 
ſeandalizatus, parce qu'il ſouffre volontiers que 
1'Evangile parle a ſa maniere. Eraſme a tra- 
duit, quifquis non fuerit offenſus ; ce qui eſt plus 


Latin. Hiſt, Crit, des Verſions du N. T. ch. xxii. 


cc offenſu 15 
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* ofenſus, which is better Latin.“ In regard to the laſt expreſſion, 
he has a ſimilar remark in his critique on the verſion of Mons. 
“ Theſe words,” ſays he“, „Si oculus tuns dexter ſcandalizat te, the 
«« gentlemen of Port Royal have tranſlated, Si võtre wil droit vous eff 
% un ſujet de fcandale et de chute, They ſay that the word /can- 
e dale, by itſelf, conveys commonly another idea, denoting that 
* which ſhocks us, not that which makes us fall. But St. Jerom, 
© whom they pretend to imitate, was not ſo delicate. We ſhould 
* not, however, have found fault with their explaining the word 
e /candale, ſcandal, by the word chute, fall: but this explana- 


tion ought to have been in the margin, rather than in the text of 
“the verſion.“ 


d 23. As to what regards the proper verſion of the words euaνe- 
ae and ewvayytaor, I have explained myſelf fully in ſome former 
Diſſertations ®, and ſhall only add here a few things ſuggeſted by the 
remarks above quoted. Firſt, then, Mr. Simon condemns it much 
in a tranſlator, to explain, by ſeveral words, what might have been 
rendered by one only. I condemn it no leſs than he. But, by the 
examples produced, one would conclude that he had meant, not 
what might have been, but what could not have been, rendered by one 
only; for evangelizantur is not a verſion of evayyenGorrar, nor con- 
dalizatus fuerit of oxavlanio3)y, This is merely to give the Greck 
words ſomething of a Latin form, and ſo evade tranſlating them alto- 
gether. A verſion, compoſed on this plan, if without abſurdity we 


Ces paroles (Mat. v. 29.), Si oculus tuns 
dexter ſcandalizat te, Meſſieurs de Port Royale 
ont traduit par celles- ci, Si votre ail droit wous 
e un ſujet de ſcandale et de chute. Ils diſent que 
le mot de ſcandale tout ſeul donne d' ordinaire 
une autre idée, et qu'ils ſe prend pour ce qui 
nous choque, et non pas pour ce qui nous fait 
tomber. Mais St. Jerome qu'ils pretendent 


Vol. I. 


4 B 


imiter, n'a point eu cette delicateſſe. On ne 
trouve pas neanmoins mauvais qu'ils ayent ex- 
plique le mot de ſcandale par celui de c/ute - 
mais cette explication devoit platot eire a la 
marge, que dans le texte de la verſion. Hiſt, 
Crit. des Verſions du N. T. ch. xxxv. 

+3 Dif, V. Part II, Diſſ. VI. Fart V. 


could 
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could call it a verſion, would be completely barbarous and unintel- 
ligible. There are a very few caſes wherein it is neceſſary to retain 
the original term. Theſe I have deſcribed already. But neither 
of the words now mentioned falls under the deſcription. And com- 
mon ſenſe is enough to ſatisfy us, that when a word cannot be tranſ- 
lated intelligibly by one word only, the interpreter ought to employ 
more. Verba ponderanda ſunt, ſays Houbigant *, non numeranda— 
Negue enim fieri poteſt, ut duarum linguarum paria ſemper verba pari- 
bus reſpondeant. 

Secondly, That a word is familiar to us, is no evidence that 
we underſtand it, though this circumſtance, its familiarity, often 
prevents our diſcovering that we do not underſtand it. 


Thirdly, Eccleſiaſtical uſe is no ſecurity that the word, though it 
be underſtood, conveys to us the ſame idea which the original term 
did to thoſe to whom the Goſpels were firſt promulged. In a former 
Diſſertation, the fulleſt evidence has been given that, in regard to ſe- 
veral words, the meaning which has been long eſtabliſhed by eccleſi- 
aſtic uſe, is very different from that which they have in the writings 
of the New Teſtament. | 


Fourthly, That to render the plain Greek words oxavdanf and 
evzyyerC into Latin, by the words /candalizo and evangelizo, which 
are not Latin words, is ſo far from allowing the Goſpel to ſpeak after 
its own manner (as Bois calls it), that it is, on the contrary, giving 
it a manner of ſpeaking the moſt different from its own that can be 
imagined. This I intend ſoon to evince, even from Simon himſelf, 


though, in the paſſage above referred to, he ſeems to have adopted 
the ſentiment of the Engliſh critic. 


Laſtly, The argument implied in the remark, that Jerom had not 
ſo much delicacy as the tranſlators of Port Royal, becauſe he did not 


5? Difl, VIII. paſſim. 1 Proleg. Cap. V. Art. III. 
2 ſcruple 
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ſcruple to employ the word ſcandalizo, though not Latin, in his La- 
tin verſion, admits a twofold anſwer. The firſt is; Jerom did wrong 
in ſo doing. Simon acknowledges that he was neither infallible nor 
inſpired ; he acknowledges, further, that he might, and in a few in- 
ſtances did, miſtake, and is, by conſequence, not implicitly to be 
followed. © It would be wrong,” ſays the critic, in a paſſage for- 
merly quoted, © to imitate the faults of St. Jerom, and to pay greater 
“ deference to his authority than to the truth.” The ſecond an- 
{wer is, that the caſes are not parallel. Scandalum was not a Latin 
word ; conſequently, to thoſe who underſtood no Greek, it was 
obſcure, or, if you will, unintelligible. This is the worſt that could 
be ſaid. Jerom, or whoever firſt introduced it into the Latin ver- 
ſion, had it in his power to aſſign it, in a note, what ſenſe he 
pleaſed. But /candale was a French word, before the tranſlators of 
Mons had a being ; and it was not in their power to divert it from 
the meaning which general uſe had given it long before. Now, as 
they juſtly obſerve, in their own vindication, the import of the 
French word did not coincide with that of the original; they were, 
therefore, by all the rules of interpretation, obliged to adopt another, 
Jerom, by adopting the word ſcandalum, darkened the meaning; 
they, by uſing the word /candale, would have given a falſe meaning. 
Their only fault, in my opinion, was their admitting an improper 
word into their verſion, even though coupled with another which ex- 


preſſes the ſenſe. 


$ 24, Bor, as our author frequently recurs to this topic, the con- 
ſecration of ſuch words by long ule, it will be proper to conſider it 
more narrowly. Some have gone further on this article than our 


author is willing to juſtify. “ Sutor,” ſays he“, © pretended, that 
PF It 
52 Sutor pretendoit qu'il n'etoit pas plus Bible, que de changer le ſtile de Ciceron en un 


permis de faire de nouvelles traductions de la autre. Noune injurian fuceret Tullic, qui eius 
4B 2 IFlum 
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it was not more allowable to make new tranſlations of the Bible, 


* than to change the ſtyle of Cicero into another. Nonne injuriam 
* faceret Tullio, qui ejus ſtylum immutare vellet ? But, by the leave of 
„this Pariſian theologiſt,” ſays Simon, © there is a great difference 
between reforming the ſtyle of a book, and making a verſion of 
* that book. One may make a tranſlation of the New Teſtament 
* from the Greek, or from the Latin, without making any change 
* on that Greek or that Latin.” The juſtneſs of this ſentiment is 
ſelf-evident; and it is a neceſſary conſequence from it, that if the 
words and phraſes in the verſion convey the ſame ideas and thoughts 
to the readers, which thoſe of the original convey, it is a juſt tranſ- 
lation, whatever conformity or diſconformity in found and etymo- 
logy there may be between its words and phraſes, and the words and 
phraſes of the original, or of other tranſlations. 


Of this Simon appears, on ſeveral occaſions, to be perfectly ſen- 
ſible, inſomuch that he has, on this very article, taken up the de- 
fence of Caſtalio againſt Beza, who had attacked, with much acri- 
mony, his innovations in point of language. It is not, as Beza 
% very well ſaid” (I quote Beza here as quoted by Simon), “ ſo 
© much my opinion, as that of the ableſt eccleſiaſtic writers, who, 
« when they diſcourſe with the greateſt elegance concerning ſacred 
« things, make no alteration on the paſſages of Scripture which they 
“ quote.” Though this verdict of Beza is introduced with manifeſt 
approbation, itil fort bien, and though, in confirmation of it, he 
adds, that both Beza and Caſtalio have taken, in this reſpect, un- 
pardonable liberties, yet it 1s very ſoon followed by ſuch a cenſure as, 


Aylum inmutare vellet ? Mais n'en deplaiſe à 33 Ce n'eft pas, dit il fort bien, tant mon 
ce theologien de Paris, il y a bien de la dif- ſentiment, que celui des plus habiles ecrivains 
| ference entre reformer le ſtile d'un livre, et eccleſiaſtiques, leſquels, quand meme ils par- 
faire une verſion de ce meme livre. On peut lent avec le plus de politeſſe des choſes ſacrees, 
faire une traduction du Nouveau Teftament ſur ne changent rien dans les paſſages de VEcriture 
je Grec, ou ſur le Latin, ſans toucher a ce qu'ils citent. Hiſt. Crit. des Verſions du N. 
Grec, ni à ce Latin. Hiſt. Crit, des Verſions T. ch. xxiv. 

du N. T. ch. xa 
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My 


in my opinion, invalidates the whole. © There is, nevertheleſs,” 


ſays he **, © ſome exaggeration in this reproach. For the queſtion 
cc 


here 1s about the verſion of the ſacred books, and not about the 
original; ſo that one cannot object to Caſtalio, as Beza does, his 
having changed the words of the Holy Spirit, or, as he expreſſes 
it, ivinam illam Spiritus Sancti eloquentiam. It is certain, to 
adopt the ſtyle of the miniſters of Geneva, that the Holy Spirit 
* did not ſpeak Latin. Wherefore, Caſtalio might well put, in his 
* Latin tranſlation, /otzo and geniz, inſtead of baptiſma and angeli, 
without changing aught in the expreſſions of the Holy Spirit.” 
The moderation and juſtneſs of his ſentiments here, do not well 
accord either with the high claims which, in favour of eccleſiaſtic 
terms, he makes to conſecration, canonization, &c. or with the accuſa- 
tions brought, on this very article, againſt Eraſmus and others. 
Wherein does the expreſſion of Theodore Beza, in calling thoſe 
ancient words and phraſes. of the Vulgate, divinam illam Spiritus 
Sancti eloquentiam, differ, in import, from that given by John Bois, 
who ſays, in reference to them, Libenter audio Scripturam ſuo quidem 
modo, ſuoque velut idiomate loquentem ? May it not be replied, juſt as 
pertinently to Bois as to Beza : © The queſtion here, is about the 
„ verſion of the ſacred hooks, and not about the original. It is 
certain, that as the Holy Spirit did not ſpeak Latin, the Scrip- 
« tures were not written in that language.” Their phraſes and 
idioms, therefore, are not concerned in the diſpute; for, if thoſe 
expreſſions, concerning which we are now inquiring, be not the 
language of the Holy Spirit, as Simon himſelf maintains that they 
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5+ Il y a neanmoins de Pexaggeration dans 
ce reproche. Car il n'eſt ici queſtion que de 
la verſion des livres ſacres, et non pas de l'ori- 
ginal : et ainſi l'on ne peut pas objecter a Caſ- 
talio, comme fait Beze, d'avoir change les 
paroles du Saint Eſprit, ou, comme il parle, 
divinam illam Spirits Sancti eloguentiam. II eſt 


certain que le Saint Eſprit, pour me ſervir des 
termes des miniſtres de Geneve, n'a point 
parle Latin. C'eſt pourquoi Caſtalio a pa 
mettre dans fa traduction Latine lie et genii au 
lieu de baptiſma et angelt, fans rien changer 
pour cela dans les expreſſions du Saint Eſprit. 


Hiſt, Crit. des Verſions du N. F. ch. xxiv. 
are 
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are not; neither are they the language of the Scriptures. Tims, the 
ſame ſentiment, with an inconſiderable difference in the expreſſion, 
is quoted by our author, with high approbation from the canon of 


Ely, as worthy of being turned into a general rule“, and with no 
little cenſure from the miniſter of Geneva, 


$ 25. I HAvE often had occaſion to ſpeak of the obſcurity of ſuch 
terms, and I have ſhown ** the impropricty of ſeveral of them, as 
conveying ideas very different from thoſe conveyed by the words of 
the original, rightly underſtood: and though this alone would be 
a ſufficient reaſon for ſetting them aſide, ſufficient, I mean, to any 
perſon who makes more account of obtaining the mind of the Spirit, 
than of acquiring the dialect of uninſpired interpreters ; the very 
reaſon for which the uſe of them is ſo ſtrenuouſly urged by Simon 
and others, appears to me a very weighty reaſon againſt employing 
them. They are, ſay theſe critics, conſecrated words; that is, in 
plain language, they are, by the ule of eccleſiaſtic writers, become a 
ſort of technical terms in theology. This is really the fact. Accord- 
ingly, thoſe words hardly enter into common uſe at all. They are 
appropriated as terms of art, which have no relation to the ordinary 
commerce of life. Now, nothing can be more repugnant to the 
character of the diction employed by the ſacred writers; there being, 
in their language, nothing to which we can apply the words ſcho- 
laſtic or technical. On the contrary, the inſpired penmen always 
adopted ſuch terms as were in familiar uſe with their readers on the 
moſt common occurrences. When the Evangeliſt tells us, in Greek *, 
that the angel ſaid to the ſhepherds, Evzyye\Loun vu, he repre- 
ſents him as ſpeaking 1n as plain terms to all who underſtood Greek, 
as one who ſays in Engliſh, I bring you good news, ſpeaks to thoſe 


55 Cette reflexion doit ſervir de regle pour loigner de Pancienne edition Latine. Ibid. 
une infinite d*endroits du Nouveau "Teſtament, ch. xxii. 


ou les nouveaux traducteurs ont affefte de s'e- * Dill, IX. throughout, 57 Luke, ii. 10. 


who 
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who underſtand Engliſh, But will it be ſaid, that the Latin inter- 
preter ſpoke as plainly to every reader of Latin, when he ſaid, 
Evangelizo vobis ? Or does that deſerve to be called a verſion, 
which conveys neither the matter nor the manner of the author ? 
Not the matter, becauſe an unintelligible word conveys no meaning; 
not the manner, becauſe what the author ſaid ſimply and fami- 
liarly, the tranſlator ſays ſcholaſtically and pedantically. Of this, 
however, I do not accuſe Jerom. The phraſe in queſtion was 


doubtleſs one of thoſe which he did not think it prudent to meddle 
with. 


$ 26. Nox will their method of obviating all difficulties, by means 
of the margin, ever ſatisfy a reaſonable perſon. Is it proper, in tranſ- 
lating an author, to make a piece of patchwork of the verſion, by 
tranſlating one word, and miſ-tranſlating, or leaving untranſlated, 
another, with perpetual references to the margin, for correcting the 
blunders intentionally committed in the text? And if former tranſ- 
lators have, from ſuperſtition, from exceſſive deference to their pre- 
deceſſors, from fear of giving offence, or from any other motive, been 
induced to adopt fo abſurd a method, ſhall we think ourſelves 
obliged to imitate them? Some ſeem ſtrangely to imagine, that to 
have, in the tranſlation, as many as poſſible of the articulate ſounds, 
the letters and ſyllables of the original, is to be very literal, and, con- 
ſequently, very cloſe. If any chuſe to call this literal, I ſhould think 
it idle to diſpute with him about the word but I could not help ob- 
ſerving that, in this way, a verſion may be very literal, and per- 
fectly foreign from the purpoſe. Nobody will queſtion that the 
Engliſh word pharmacy is immediately derived from the Greek 
papuaxtan, of which it retains almoſt all the letters. Ought we, for 
that reaſon, to render the Greek word GPagpuarex, pharmacy, in the 
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catalogue the apoſtle has given us of the works of the fleſh **? Muſt 
we rendef Tepzuruo; ®* paroxy/m, and mxpxvota® paradoxes? Idiot 
is, by this rule, a literal verſion of the Greek dir,. But an in- 
terpreter would be thought not much above that character, who 
ſhould render it ſo in ſeveral places of Scripture *, Yet, if this be 
not exhibiting what Beza denominates divinam illam Spiritus Sandi 
cloquentiam; or what Bois, with no better reaſon, calls Scripturam 
fuo quidem modo, ſuoque velut idiomate loquentem, it will not be eaſy to 
aſſign an intelligible meaning to theſe phraſes. 


But, if ſuch be the proper exhibition of the eloquence of the Spi- 
rit, and of the idiom of Scripture, it will naturally occur to aſk, Why 
have we ſo little, even in the Vulgate, of this divine eloquence ? Why 
do we ſo ſeldom hear the Scripture, even there, ſpeak in its own way and 
in its native idiom? It would have been eaſy to mutilate all, or moſt of 
the Greek words, forming them in the ſame manner as evangelizatus 
and /candalizatus are formed, and ſo to turn the whole into a gib- 
beriſh, that would have been neither Greek nor Latin, though it 
might have had ſomething of the articulation of the one language, 
and of the ſtructure of the other. But it is an abuſe of ſpeech, to 
call a jargon of words, wherein we have nothing but a reſemblance 
in ſound, without ſenſe, the eloquence of the Holy Spirit, or the 
idiom of the Scriptures. 


It is ſometimes made the pretence for retaining the 3 
word, that it has different ſignifications, and, therefore, an inter- 
preter, by preferring one of theſe, is in danger of hurting the 
ſenſe. Thus, the Rhemiſh tranſlators, who render aX\ov m&2ax;yro 
Fuca U, He will give you another paraclete, ſubjoin this note: 


3% Gal. v. 19, 20, 21. 59 Acts, XV. 39. oo Luke, v. 26. 
6: Acts, iv. 13. 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 23, 24. 2 Cor. xi. 6. 6 John, xiv. 16, 


* Paraclete, 
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* Paraclete, by interpretation, is either a comforter, or an ad- 
* vocate; and, therefore, to tranſlate it by any one of them only, 
“ js, perhaps, to abridge the ſenſe of this place:“ to which Fulke, 
who publiſhes their New Teſtament along with the then com- 
mon verſion, anſwers very pertinently, in the note immediately 
following: © If you will not tranſlate any words that have diverſe 
* ſignifications, you muſt leave five hundred more untranſlated than 
« you have done.” But there is not even this poor pretence for all 
the conſecrated barbariſms. The verb evayytaiCoum never occurs in 
the Goſpels in any ſenſe but one, a ſenſe eaſily expreſſed in the 


language of every people. 


§ 27. Ir may be replied, © If you will not admit with Beza, that 
© this mode of writing 1s the eloquence of the Spirit, or with Bois, that 
© it is the idiom of Scripture, you muſt at leaſt allow, with Melanc- 
© thon, that it is the language and ſtyle of the church: Nos loguamur 
cum eccleſia. Ne pudeat nos materni ſermonis. Eccleſia eft mater noſtra. 
* Sic autem loquitur eccleſia.” This comes indeed nearer the point in 
hand. The language of the Latin church is, in many things, founded 


in the ſtyle introduced by the ancient interpreters. But it ought to 
be remembered, that even the Latin church herſelf does not preſent 


thoſe interpreters to us as infallible, or affirm that their language is 
irreprehenſible. And if ſhe herſelf has been anyhow induced to 
adopt a ſtyle that is not well calculated for conveying the mind of 
the Lord; nay, which in many things darkens, and in ſome miſ- 
repreſents it, ſhall we make leſs account of communicating clearly the 
truths revealed by the Spirit, than of perpetuating a phraſeology 
which contributes to the advancement of ignorance, and of an implicit 
deference in ſpiritual matters to human authority ? On the contrary, 
if the church has, in proceſs of time, contracted ſomewhat of a 
Babyloniſh dialect, and thereby loſt a great deal of her primitive 
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ſimplicity, purity, and plainneſs of manner ; her language cannot be 
too ſoon cleared of the unnatural mixture, and we cannot too ſoon 
reſume her native idiom. To act thus is ſo far from being imputable 
to the love of novelty, that it reſults from that veneration of anti- 
quity which leads men to aſk for the old paths, and makes the vo- 
taries of the true religion deſirous to return to the undiſguiſed ſenti- 
ments, manner, and ſtyle, of holy writ, which are evidently more 
ancient than the oldeſt of thoſe canonized corruptions. This is not 
to relinquiſh, it is to reſtore the true idiom of Scripture: with as 
little propriety is ſuch a truly primitive manner charged with the 
want of ſimplicity. A technical or learned ſtyle is of all ſtyles 
the leaſt entitled to be called fimple ; for it is the leaſt fitted for 
conveying inſtruction to the ſimple, to babes in knowledge, the 
character by which thoſe to whom the Goſpel was firſt publiſhed, 
were particularly diſtinguiſhed **. Whereas the tendency of a ſcho- 
laſtic phraſeology, is, on the contrary, to hide divine things from 
babes. and ſimple perſons, and to reveal them only to ſages and ſcho- 
lars. Never, therefore, was controvertiſt more unlucky in his choice 
of arguments than our opponents on this article are in urging the plea 
of ſimplicity and that of Scripture idiom, topics manifeſtly ſubverſive 
of their cauſe. 


$ 28. Tux impropriety of changing, on any pretext, the conſe- 
crated terms, and the impropriety of giving to the people within the 
pale of the Roman church, any tranſlation of Scripture into their 
mother-tongue, unleſs from the Vulgate, are topics to which Father 
Simon frequently recurs. And it muſt be acknowledged that, on his 
hypotheſis, which puts the authority of tradition on the ſame foot 
with that of Scripture, and makes the church the depoſitary and in- 
terpreter of both, there appears a ſuitableneſs in his doctrine. He 


Matth. xi. 25, Luke, x. 21. 
admits, 
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admits, however, that the tranſlation ſhe has adopted, is not entirely 
exempted from errors, though free from ſuch as affect the articles of 
faith, or rules of practice. The propriety of tranſlating only from 
the Vulgate, he maintains from this ſingle cohſideration, its being 
that which is read for Scripture daily in their churches, 


Now this argument is of no weight with Proteſtants, and appears 
not to be entitled to much weight even with Roman Catholics. If 
there be no impropriety in their being ſupplied with an exact verſion 
of what is read in their churches; neither is there any impropriety 
in their being ſupplied with an exact verſion of what was written by 
the inſpired penmen, for the inſtruction of the firſt Chriſtians. This 
appears as reaſonable and as laudable an object of curiofity even to 
Romaniſts as the other. Nay, I ſhould think this, even on Simon's 
own principles, defenſible. The ſacred penmen were infallible, ſo 
was not the ancient interpreter. He will reply, But ye have not the 
© very hand-writings of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts. There are dif- 
© ferent readings in different Greek copies. Ye are not, therefore, 
© abſolutely certain of the conformity of your Greek in every thing, 
© any more than we are of our Latin to thoſe original writings.” This 
we admit, but ftill inſiſt that there is a difference. The Latin has 
been equally expoſed with the Greek to the blunders of tranſcribers. 
And as, in ſome things, different Greek copies read differently, we 
receive that verſion, with other ancient tranſlations, to aſſiſt us in 
doubtful caſes to diſcover the true reading. But the Vulgate, with 
every other verſion, labours under this additional diſadvantage, that, 
along with the errors ariſing from the blunders of copiers, it has thoſe 
alſo ariſing from the miſtakes of the interpreter. 


8 29. Bur, in fact, the ſecret reaſon both for preſerving the con- 
ſecrated terms, and for tranſlating only from the Vulgate, is no other 
than to avoid, as much as poſlible, whatever might ſuggeſt to the 
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people, that the Spirit fays one thing and the Church another, It is 
not according to the true principles of ecclefiaſtical policy, that ſuch 
differences ſhould be expoſed to the vulgar. This the true ſons of 
the church have diſcovered long ago. © Gardiner,” fays biſhop 
Burnet **, © had a ſingular conceit. He fancied there were many 
* words in the New Teſtament of ſuch majeſty that they were not 
* to be tranſlated, but muſt ſtand in the Engliſh Bible as they were 
„ in the Latin. A hundred of theſe he put into a writing, which 
© wag read in convocation, His deſign in this was viſible, that if a 
* tranſlation muſt be made, it ſhould: be ſo daubed all through with 
% Latin words, that the people ſhould not underſtand it much the 
© better for its being in Engliſh, A taſte of this the reader may have 
« by the firſt twenty of them; ecclefia, penitentia, pontifex, ancilla, 
& contritus, olocauſta, juftitia, juſtificatio, idiota, elementa, baptizare, 
«© martyr, adorare, ſandalium, ſimplex, tretrarcha, ſacramentum, 
e ſimulacrum, gloria. The deſign he had of keeping ſome of theſe, 
particularly the laſt ſave one, is plain enough, that the people 
might not diſcover that viſible oppoſition which was between the 
& Scriptures and the Roman church, in the matter of images. 
„This could not be better palliated, than by diſguiſing theſe 
places with words that the people underſtood not.” Thus far the 
biſhop. 


$ 20. IT would not be eaſy to conjecture why Gardiner, that 
zealous oppoſer of the reformation, ſelected ſome of the words above 
mentioned as proper to be retained, unleſs by their number and 
frequent recurrence, to give an uncouth and exotic appearance to 
the whole tranſlation. In regard to others of them, as the biſhop 
juſtly remarks, the reaſon is obvious. And it 1s to be regretted that 
that hiſtorian has not inſerted in his valuable work the whole 


% Hiſtory of the Reformation in England, book 1v. year 1542. 
catalogues 
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catalogue. Nothing could ſerve better to expoſe the latent but ge- 
nuine purpoſe of the conſecrated terms. Not that any judicious 
perſon can be at a loſs to diſcover it ; but the more numerous the 
examples are, the evidence is the ſtronger. The meaning of com- 
mon words 1s learnt ſolely from common uſage, but the import of 
canonized words can be got only from canonical uſage. We all 
know what an mage is, it being a word in familiar uſe; we therefore 
find no difficulty in diſcovering what we are forbidden to worſhip by 
the command which forbids the worſhip of images. Whereas, had 
the word /imulacrum, quite unuſed before, been ſubſtituted for image, 
it would have, doubtleſs, acquired a currency on theological ſub- 
jets; but, being confined to theſe, would have been no better than 
a technical term in theology, for the meaning of which, recourſe 
muſt be had to men of the profeſſion. Nor would it have required 
of the caſuiſt any metaphyſical acuteneſs in diftinguiſhing, to ſatisfy 
thoſe whom he taught to worſhip images, that they were in no danger 


of adoring a /imulacrum. 


$ 31. To prevent miſtakes, it may not be improper to obſerve, 
that the word /imulacrum in the Vulgate itſelf is no more a term of 
art than /imilitudo or imago are; for they are all words in familiar 
uſe in Latin; but /ſmulacrum is not in familiar uſe in Engliſh, though 
fimilitude and image are, which are both formed from Latin words 
of the ſame ſignification. It is not, therefore, their affinity, or even 
identity in reſpect of ſound, but their difference in reſpect of uſe, 
which ſtamps nearly related words, or what we call convertible terms, 
with theſe different characters, in different languages. Thus evay- 
yeh and oxavdar GC are common, not technical terms in the Greek 
New Teſtament : but evangelizo and ſcandalixo in the Vulgate are 
the reverſe, technical not common. Now it 1s for this reaſon, I ſay, 
that to adopt, without neceſſity, ſuch terms in a language to which 
they do not belong, and in which conſequently they are unknown, 
or 
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or known merely as profeſſional terms, is to form a ſtyle the very 
reverſe of what I ſhould call the eloquence of the Holy Spirit, and 
the proper idiom of the Scriptures. For a greater contraſt to the 
plain and familiar idiom of Scripture, and the eloquence of the Spirit, 
addreſſed entirely to the people, than a ſtyle that is juſtly denominated 
dark, learned, and technical, it is impoſſible to conceive. 

Let it be obſerved, therefore, that it is the uſe, not the etymology, 
to which, in tranſlating, we ought to have reſpect, either in adopting, 
or in rejecting, an expreſſion. A word is neither the better nor the 
worſe for its being of Greek or Latin origin. But our firſt care 
ought to be, that it convey the ſame meaning with the original term; 
the ſecond, that it convey it as nearly as poſſible in the ſame manner, 
that is, with the ſame plainneſs, ſimplicity, and perſpicuity, If this 
can be done with equal advantage by terms which have obtained the 
ſanction of eccleſiaſtic uſe, ſuch terms ought to be preferred. For 
this reaſon I prefer zu/t to virtuous, redeemer to ranſomer, /a- 
viour to deliverer. But if the ſame meaning be not conveyed by 
them, or not conveyed in the ſame manner, they ought to be rejected. 
Otherwiſe the real dictates of the Spirit and the unadulterated idiom 
of Scripture, are ſacrificed to the ſhadowy reſemblance, in ſound and 
etymology, of technical words and ſcholaſtic phraſes. 


§ 32. SUCH, upon the whole, are my ſentiments of the regard 
which, in tranſlating holy writ into modern languages, is due to 
the practice of former tranſlators, eſpecially of the authors of the 
Latin Vulgate. And ſuch, in particular, is my notion of thoſe 
words which, by ſome critics, are called confecrated, and which, in 
general, in reſpect of the ſenſe, will not be found the moſt eligible ; 
nay, by the uſe of which, there is greater hazard of deſerting that 
plainneſs and that ſimplicity which are the beſt characteriſtics of the 

- Scripture ſtyle, than by any other means I know, 
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PART IL 
The Regard due to the Engliſh Tranſlation. 


„ be been ſo particular in the diſcuſſion of the firſt part of 

this inquiry, namely, the regard which, in tranſlating the Scrip- 
tures, is due to the manner wherein the words and phraſes have been 
rendered by the authors of the Vulgate, it will not be neceſſary to 
enter ſo minutely into the ſecond part, concerning the regard which 
an Engliſh tranſlator owes to the expreſſions adopted in the common 


tranſlation. The reaſons for adopting, or for rejecting, many of 


them are ſo nearly the ſame in both caſes, that, to avoid prolixity by 
unneceſſary repetitions, I ſhall confine myſelf to a few obſervations 


which the ſpecial circumſtances affecting the common Engliſh verſion 
naturally give riſe to. 


$ 2. Trar tranſlation, we all know, was made at a time when. 
the ſtudy of the original languages, which had been long neglected, 
was juſt revived in Europe. To this the invention of printing 
firſt, and the reformation ſoon afterwards, had greatly contri- 


buted. As it grew to be a received doctrine among Proteſtants, 


that the word of God, contained in the Scriptures, 1s the ſole 
infallible rule which he has given us of faith and manners; the 
ineffable importance of the ſtudy of Scripture was perceived more 
and more every day. New tranſlations were made, firſt into 
Latin, the common language of the learned, and afterwards into 
moſt European tongues. The ſtudy of the languages naturally intro- 
duces the ſtudy of criticiſm, I mean that branch of criticiſm which has 
language for its object; and which is, in effect, no other than the 
utmoſt improvement of the grammatical art. But this, it muſt be 
acknowledged, was not then arrived at that perfection which, in 
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conſequence of the labours of many learned and ingenious men, of 
different parties and profeſſions, it has reached ſince, What greatly 
retarded the progreſs of this ſtudy in the firſt age of the reformation, 
was the inceſlant diſputes in which the reformers were engaged, about 
articles of doctrine, eccleſiaſtical polity, and ceremonies, both with 
the Romaniſts, and among themſelves. This led them inſenſibly to 
recur to the weapons which had been employed againſt them, and of 
which they had at firſt ſpoken very contemptuouſly, the metaphyſi- 
cal and unintelligible ſubtleties of ſchool-divinity. 


This recourſe was productive of two bad conſequences. Firſt, it 
diverted them from the critical ſtudy of the ſacred languages, the 
ſureſt human means for diſcovering the mind of the Spirit: ſecondly, 
it infuſed into the heads of the diſputants, prepoſſeſſions in favour of 
ſuch particular words and phraſes as are adapted to the dialect and 
ſyſtem of the parties to which they ſeverally attached themſelves ; 
and in prejudice of thoſe words and phraſes which ſeem more ſuitable 
to the ſtyle and ſentiments of their adverſaries. There is, perhaps, 
but too good reaſon for adding an evil conſequence produced allo 
upon the heart, in kindling wrath and quenching charity, It was 
when matters were in this ſituation, that ſeveral of the firſt tranſla- 
tions were made. Men's minds were then too much heated with 
their polemic ſquabbles, to be capable of that impartial, candid, and 
diſpaſſionate examination, which is ſo neceſſary in thoſe who would 
approve themſelves faithful interpreters of the oracles of God. Of an 
undue bias on the judgment in tranſlating, in conſequence of ſuch 


perpetual wranglings, I have given ſome ſpecimens in a former 
Diſſertation *, 


I 3. IN regard to the common tranſlation, though not entirely 
exempted from the influence of party and example, as I formerly 


6 Dif, X. Part V. § 4. &c. 
had 
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had occaſion to ſhow ©, it is, upon the whole, one of the beſt of 
thoſe compoſed ſo ſoon after the Reformation. I may ſay juſtly that, 
if it had not been for an immoderate attachment, in its authors, to 
the Geneveſe tranſlators, Junius, Tremellius, and Beza, it had been 
ſtill better than it is; for the greateſt faults with which it is charge- 
able, are derived from this ſource. But ſince that time, it mult be 
owned, things are greatly altered in the church. The rage of diſpu- 
tation on points rather curious than edifying, or, as the Apoſtle calls 
it“, the dotage about queſtions and ſtrifes of words, has, at leaſt 
among men of talents and erudition, in a great meaſure ſubſided. 
The reign of ſcholaſtic ſophiſtry and altercation is pretty well over. 
Now, when to this reflection we add a proper attention to the great 
acquiſitions in literature which have of late been made, in reſpect not 
only of languages, but alſo of antiquities and criticiſm, it cannot 
be thought derogatory from the merit and abilities of thoſe worthy 
men who formerly beſtowed their time and labour on that important 
work, to ſuppoſe that many miſtakes, which were then inevitable, 
we are now in a condition to correct. 

To effect this, is the firſt, and ought, doubtleſs, to be the princi- 
pal, motive for attempting another verſion. Whatever is diſcovered 
to be the ſenſe of the Spirit, ſpeaking in the Scriptures, ought to be 
regarded by us as of the greateſt conſequence : nor will any judicious 
perſon, who has not been accuſtomed to conſider religion in a poli- 
tical light, as a mere engine of ſtate, deny that where the truth ap- 
pears, in any inſtance, to have been either miſrepreſented, or but 
obſcurely repreſented, in a former verſion, the fault ought, in an 
attempt like the preſent, as far as poſſible, to be corrected. To ſay 
the contrary, is to make the honourable diſtinction of being inſtru- 
ments in promoting the knowledge of God of leſs moment, than pay- 
ing a vain compliment to former tranſlators, or, perhaps, ſhowing 


66 Dil. X. Part V. 5 4, &e. 67 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
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an immoderate deference to popular humour, which is always at- 
tached to cuſtomary phraſes, whether they convey the true mean- 
ing, or a falſe meaning, or any meaning at all. This, therefore, 


is unqueſtionably a good ground for varying from thoſe who pre- 
ceded us. | 


$ 4. Ir deſerves further to be remarked that, from the changes 


incident to all languages, it ſometimes happens that words, which 
expreſſed the true ſenſe at the time when a tranſlation was made, 


come afterwards to expreſs a different ſenſe ; in conſequence whereof, 
though thoſe terms were once a proper verſion of the words in the 
original, they are not ſo after ſuch an alteration, having acquired a 
meaning different from that which they had formerly. In this caſe, 
it cannot be doubted that, in a new tranſlation, ſuch terms ought to 
be changed. I hinted before ©", that I look upon this as having been 
the caſe with ſome of the expreſſions employed in the Vulgate. They 
conveyed the meaning at the time that verſion was made, but do not 
fo now. I ſhall inſtance only in two. The phraſe pænitentiam agite 
was, in Jerom's time, nearly equivalent in {ignification to the Greek 
peravoere, It is not ſo at preſent. In conſequence of the uſages 
which have crept in, and obtained an eſtabliſhment in the churches 
ſubje& to Rome, it no longer conveys the ſame idea; for having 
become merely an eccleſiaſtic term, its acceptation is regulated only 
by eccleſtaſtic uſe. Now, in that uſe, it exactly correſponds to the 
Engliſh words do penance ; by which, indeed, the Rhemiſh tranſla- 
tors, who tranſlate from the Vulgate, have rendered it in their New 
Teſtament. Now, as no perſon of common ſenſe, who underſtands 
the language, will pretend, that to enjoin us to do perance, and to 
enjoin us to r-form, or repent, is to enjoin the ſame thing ; both 
Eraſmus and Beza were excuſable, notwithſtanding the cenſure pro- 


s Part III. $9. 
nounced 
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nounced by Bois and Simon, in deſerting the Vulgate in this place, 
and employing the unambiguons term re/pi/cite, in preference to a 
phraſe, now at leaſt become ſo equivocal as penitentiam agile. We 
may warrantably ſay more, and affirm, that they would not have 
acted the part of faithful tranſlators, if they had done otherwiſe. . 


It was, to appearance, the uniform object of the prieſt of the Ora- 
tory (I know not what may have biaſſed the canon of Ely), to put 
honour upon the church, by which he meant the church of Rome; 
to reſpect, above all things, and at all hazards, her dogmas, her 
uſages, her ceremonies, her very words and phraſes. The object of 
Chriſtian interpreters is, above all things, and at all hazards, to con- 
vey, as perſpicuouſly as they can, the truths of the Spirit. If the 
former ought to be the principal object of the tranſlators of holy writ, 
Simon was undoubtedly in the right; if the latter, he was undoubt- 
edly in the wrong. The other expreſſion in the Vulgate, which 
may not improbably have been proper at the time when that tranſla- 
tion was made, though not at preſent, is ſacramentum for pugnpor, in 
the ſecond ſcriptural ſenſe which I obſerved to be ſometimes given to 
the Greek word“. But, in conſequence of the alterations which have 
ſince taken place in eccleſiaſtical uſe, the Latin term has acquired a 
meaning totally different, and is therefore now no ſuitable expreſſion 


of the ſenſe. 


$ 5. Now, what has been obſerved of the Latin words above 
mentioned, has already happened to ſeveral words employed in the 
common Engliſh tranflation. Though this may appear, at firſt, ex- 
traordinary, as it is not yet two centuries ſince that verſion was 
made; it is, nevertheleſs, unqueſtionable. The number of changes 
whereby a living language is affected in particular periods, is not al- 
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ways in proportion to the extent of time. It depends on the ſtage of 
advancement, in which the language happens to be during the period, 
more than on the length of the period. The Engliſh-tongue, and 
the French too, if I miſtake not, have undergone a much greater 
change than the Italian, in the laſt three hundred years; and per- 
haps as great as the Greek underwent, from the time of Homer to 
that of Plutarch, which was more than four times as long. It is not 
merely the number of writings in any language, but it is rather their 
merit and eminence, which confers ſtability on its words, phraſes, and 
idioms, 

Certain it is, that there is a conſiderable change in our own ſince 
the time mentioned; a change in reſpect of the conſtruction, as well 
as of the ſignifications of the words. In ſome cafes, we combine the 
words differently from the way in which they were combined at the 
time above referred to: we have acquired many words which were 
not uſed then, and many then in uſe are now either obſolete, or uſed 
in a different ſenſe. Theſe changes I ſhall here briefly exemplify. 
As habit is apt ta miſlead us, and we are little diſpoſed to ſuſpect 
that that meaning of a word or phraſe, to which we are familiariſed, 
was not always the meaning ; to give ſome examples of ſuch altera- 
tions, may prevent us from raſhly accuſing former tranſlators, for 
improprieties wherewith they are not chargeable ; and to ſpecify al- 
terations on our own language, may ſerve to remove the doubts of 
thoſe who imagine there is an improbability in what I have formerly 
maintained, concerning the variations which ſeveral words, in ancient 
languages, have undergone in different periods. Now, this is a point 
of ſo great moment to the literary critic and antiquary, that it is im- 
poſſible thoroughly to underſtand, or accurately to interpret, ancient 
authors, without paying due regard to it. Through want of this re- 
gard, many things in eccleſiaſtic hiſtory have been much miſunder- 
ſtood, and groſsly miſrepreſented. Unluckily, on this ſubject, power- 

ful 
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ful ſecular motives interfering, have ſeduced men to contribute to the 
general deception, and to explain ancient names by uſages and opi- 
nions comparatively modern. But this by the way ; I proceed to the 
examples. 


$ 6. I INTEND to conſider, firſt, the inſtances affected by the laſt 
of the circumſtances above mentioned, namely, thoſe wherein the 
ſignification is changed, though the term itſelf remains. Of ſuch I 
ſhall now produce ſome examples ; firſt, in nouns : 'The word con- 


verſation, which means no more, at preſent, than familiar d!/courſe 
of two or more perſons, did, at the time when the Bible was tranſ- 


lated, denote behaviour in the largeſt acceptation. The Latin word 
conver/atio, which is that generally uſed in the Vulgate, anſwering 
to the Greek avz5e:Þy, has commonly this meaning. But the Eng- 
liſh word has never, as far as I have obſerved, this acceptation in the 
preſent uſe, except in the law phraſe, criminal converſation. And I 
have reaſon to believe that, in the New Teſtament, it is univerſally 
miſtaken by the unlearned, as ſignifying no more than familiar talk 
or diſcourſe. Hence it has alſo happened, that hypocrites and fa- 
natics, have thought themſelves authoriſed, by the words of Scrip- 
ture, in placing almoſt the whole of practical religion in this alone. 
Yet I do not remember that the word occurs, ſo much as once, in 
Scripture in this ſenſe. What we call converſalion muſt, indeed, be 
conſidered as included, becauſe it is a very important part of beha- 
viour ; but it is not to be underſtood as particularly ſpecified. In 
one paſlage, it is expreſsly diſtinguiſhed from familiar diſcourſe or 
converſation, in the modern import of the word. Tores v rn 
TW £ Noyw, E cv gon, rendered in the common verſion, . Be an 
« example of the helievers in word, in converſation,” That theſe 
words Aoyw and avx5 gy, are not ſynonymous, the repeating of the 


79 1 Tim. iv. 12. 
prepoſition 
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prepoſition ſufficiently ſhows. Though, therefore, not improperly 
rendered at that time, when the Engliſh term was uſed in a greater 
latitude of ſignification, they ought, manifeſtly, to be rendered now, 
in converſation, in behaviour ; the firſt anſwering to Xoyes, the ſecond 
to ava On. | 


Another inſtance of ſuch a variation we have in the word thief, 
which, in the language of Scripture, 1s confounded with robber, and 
probably was ſo alſo, in common language at that time, but is now 
invariably diſtinguiſhed. They are always carefully diſtinguiſhed in 
the original, the former being xXxer71x, the latter Ayn. The two 
criminals who were crucified with our Lord, are always called, by 
the two Evangeliſts who ſpecify their crime, aypa: *, never AvD. 
Yet our tranſlators have always rendered it b:eves, never robbers. 


This is the more remarkable, as what we now call %, was not a 


capital crime among the Jews. Yet the penitent malefactor con- 
feſſed upon the croſs, that he and his companion ſuffered j//y, re- 
ceiving the due reward of their deeds, He probably would not 
have expreſſed himſelf in this manner, if their condemnation had 
not been warranted by the law of Moſes. And though, doubtleſs, 
the Engliſh word, at that time, was uſed with greater latitude than it 


is at preſent ; yet, as they had rendered the ſame original term xugze, 
when applied to Barabbas, robber“, they ought to have given the 


ſame interpretation of the word, as applied to the two malefactors, 
who, on the ſame occaſion, were accuſed of the ſame crime. In 
like manner, in the parable of the compaſſionate Samaritan, the 
words rendered, fell among thieves *, are, Mya rreuenere, Hardly 


would any perſon now confound the character there repreſented, with 
that of thieves. 


71 Matth. xxvii. 38. 44. Mark, xv. 27. 7 Luke, xxiii. 41. 
73 John, xviii, 40. 7+ Luke, x. 39. 


Again, 
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Again, the expreſſion, the uppermoſt rooms, does not ſuggeſt to 
men of this age, the idea of the chief places at table, but that of the 


apartments of the higheſt ſtory. The good man of the houſe '*, though 


ſufficiently intelligible, is become too homely (not to ſay ludicrous) a 
- phraſe for the maſter of the family, The word 4%“ is uſed, in the 


common tranſlation, in an extent which it has not now ; ſo alſo is 
uſury **'. Worſhip *, for honour, or civil reſpect paid to men, does 
not ſuit the preſent idiom. The words /ewd and /ewwdneſs *, in the 
New Teſtament, convey a meaning totally different from that in 
which they are now conſtantly uſed. The word pitiful, with us, 
never means, as it does in Scripture '', in conformity to etymology, 
compaſſionate, merciful ; but always paltry, contemptible. In the 
following words, alſo, there is a deviation, though not ſo conſider- 
able, from the ancient import. Meat and food are not now ſyno- 
nymous terms, neither are cunning and ſkilful, Hong“ and decent, 
or becoming, more and greater, quick * and living, faithleſs © and 
incredulous, coafts and territories, or borders not confining with 
the ſea. 


The like variations have happened in verbs. To prevent © is 
hardly ever now uſed in proſe for to go before; lo faint ®, for to grow 
faint, to fail in ſtrength ; 7% ex/ue *', for to purſue ; 70 provoke ®*, for 


to excite to what is proper and commendable ; % entreat **, for to 


75 Matth. xxiii. 6. *3 Exod. xxxviii. 23. 
76 Matth. xx. 11. % 2 Cor. viii. 21. 

77 Rom. vii. 7. *% Ads, xix. 32. 

78 Matth. xxv. 27. Luke xix. 23. en 

79 Luke, xiv. 10. 7 John, xx. 27. 

0 See an excellent illuſtration of the re- * Matth. ii. 16. 


mark, in regard to theſe two words, in the 1 Theſſ. iv. 15. 
Diſquiſitions concerning the Antiquities of the 9? Matth. xv. 32, Luke, xvii. 1. 


Chriſtian Church, p. 4. note. 9 et. ii. 11. 
e James, v. 11. 9* Hed. . 64 
32 Matth. iii. 4. 9 Luke, xx. 11. 
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treat; and 1 learn, for to teach. Even adverbs and particles have 
ſhared the general fate. Yea and ay“, though ſtill words in the 
language, are not the expreſſions of affirmation and negation as for- 
merly ; in/lantly * we never uſe for earneſtly, nor hitherto®” for thus 
far, Yet this was, no doubt, its original meaning, and is more con- 
formable to etymology than the preſent meaning ; hither being an 
adverb of place and not of time. More inſtances might be given, if 


neceſlary. 

Now to employ words which, though ſtill remaining in the lan- 
guage, have not the ſanction of preſent uſe for the ſenſe aſſigned 
to them, cannot fail to render the paſſages where they occur, almoſt 
always obſcure, and ſometimes ambiguous. But, as every thing 
which may either miſlead the reader, or darken the meaning, ought 
carefully to be avoided by the interpreter, no example, however re- 
ſpectable, will, in ſuch things, authorize our imitation. An altera- 
tion here implies nothing to the diſadvantage of preceding tranſlators, 
unleſs it can be ſuppoſed to detract from them, that they did not 
foreſee the changes which in after-times would come upon the lan- 
guage. They employed the words according to the uſage which 
prevailed in their time. The ſame reaſon, which made them adopt 
thoſe words then, to wit, regard to perſpicuity by conforming to 
preſent uſe, would, if they were now alive, and reviſing their own 
work, induce them to ſubſtitute others in their place. 


$ 7. ANOTHER caſe in which a tranſlator ought not implicitly 
to follow his predeceſſors is in the uſe of words now become obſolete. 


There is little or no ſcope for this rule, when the ſubject is a verſion 


into a dead language like the Latin, which, except in the inſtances 
of ſome eccleſiaſtic terms, ſuch as thoſe above taken notice of, is not 


2+ Pſalm xxv. 4. Common Prayer. | 55 Matth. v. 37. 


liable 
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liable to be affected by the changes to which a living tongue is con- 
tinually expoſed. The very notion of a dead language refers us to a 
period which is paſt, whole uſages are now over, and may therefore 
be conſidered as unchangeable. But in living languages, wherein 
uſe gradually varies, the greateſt attention ought to be given to what 
obtains at preſent, on which both propriety and perſpicuity muſt 
depend. Now, with reſpect to our common verſion, ſome words are 
diſuſed only in a particular ſignification, others are become obſolete 
in every meaning. The former ought to be avoided, in ſuch accept- 
ations only as are not now favoured by uſe. The reaſon is obvious; 
becauſe it is only in ſuch caſes that they ſuggeſt a falſe meaning. The 
latter ought to be avoided in every caſe wherein they do not clearly 
ſuggeſt the meaning. I admit that there are certain caſes in which 
even an obſolete word may clearly ſuggeſt the meaning. For, firſt, 
the ſenſe of an unuſual or unknown word may be ſo aſcertained by 
the words in connection, as to leave no doubt concerning its mean- 
ing; ſecondly, the frequent occurrence of ſome words in the com- 
mon tranſlation, and in the Engliſh liturgy, muſt hinder us from 
conſidering them, though not in common uſe, as unintelligible to per- 
ſons acquainted with thoſe books. The danger, therefore, from uſing 
words now obſolete, but frequently occurring in the Engliſh tranſla- 
tion, is not near ſo great as the danger ariſing from employing words 
not obſolete, in an obſolete meaning, or a meaning which they for- 
merly had, but have not at preſent. For theſe rarely fail to miſ- 
lead. | | 

Further, a diſtinction ought to be made in obſolete words, be- 
tween thoſe which in Scripture occur frequently, and whoſe mean- 
ing is generally known, and thoſe which occur but rarely, and may 
therefore be more readily miſunderſtood. The uſe of old words, 
when generally underſtood, has, in ſuch a book as the Bible, ſome ad- 
vantages over newer terms, however appolite, A verſton of holy writ 

VOL. to 4 E ought, 
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ought, no doubt, above all things, to be ſimple and perſpicuous; but ſtill 
it ought to appear, as it really is, the exhibition of a work of a remote 
age and diſtant country. When, therefore, the terms of a former 
verſion are, by reaſon of their frequent occurrence there, univerſally 
underſtood, though no longer current with us, either in converſation 
or in writing, I ſhould account them preferable to familiar terms, 
Their antiquity renders them venerable. It adds even an air of cre- 
dibility to the narrative, when we conſider it as relating to the ac- 
tions, cuſtoms, and opinions of a people very ancient, and in all the 
reſpects now mentioned, very different from us. There may, there- 
fore, be an exceſs in the familiarity of the ſtyle, though, whilſt we 
are juſt to the original, there can be no exceſs in ſimplicity and per- 
ſpicuity, It is for this reaſon that the interjections /o and behold, 
which, though antiquated, are well underſtood, I have retained ſome- 
times as emphatical, and that the obſolete word 9/, in ſuch Phraſes 
as the hoſt of heaven, the Lord of hoſts ; and that the terms ribulation, 
damſel, publican, and a few others, are conſidered as of more dig- 
nity than army, trouble, girl, toll-gatherer ; and therefore worthy to 
be retained, For the like reaſon the term of ſalutation Hail, though 
no totally diſuſed, except in poetry, has generally, in the ſacred 
writings, a much better effect than any modern form which we could 
put in its place. To theſe we may add words which (though not 
properly obſolete) are hardly ever uſed, except when the ſubject, in 
ſome way or other, concerns religion. Of this kind are the words 
fin, godly, righteous, and ſome others, with their derivatives. Such 
terms, as they are neither obſcure nor ambiguous, are entitled to be 
preferred to more familiar words. And if the plea for conſecrated 
words extended no further, I ſhould cheerfully ſubſcribe to it. 1 
cannot agree with Dr. Heylin, who declares explicitly“ againſt the 
lait mentioned term, though, by his own explanation, it, in many 


Theol. LeR. vol. i. p. 7. 
caſes, 
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caſes, conveys more exactly the ſenſe of the original, than the word 
juſt which he prefers to it. The practice of tranſlators into other 
languages, where they are confined by the genius of their language, 
is of no weight with us. The French have two words, pouvcir and 
puiſſance; the Engliſh word power anſwers to both. But, becauſe 
we muſt make one term ſerve for both theirs, will they, in com- 
plaiſance to us, think they are obliged to confine themſelves to one: 
And as to thoſe over- delicate ears, to which, he ſays, cant and fa- 
naticiſm have tarniſhed and debaſed the words righteous and righ- 
teouſneſs ; were this conſideration to influence us in the choice of 
words, we ſhould ſoon find that this would not be the only ſacrifice 
it would be neceſſary to make. It is but too much the character 
of the age to nauſeate whatever, in the intercourſe of ſociety, has 
any thing of a religious or moral appearance, a diſpoſition which 
will never be ſatisfied, till every thing ſerious and devout be ba- 
niſhed, not from the precincts of converſation only, but from the 
language. 

But to return: when words totally unſupported by preſent uſe, 
occur in Scripture but rarely, they are accompanied with a degree of 
obſcurity which renders them unfit for a book intended for the in- 
ſtruction of all men, the meaneſt not excepted. Of this claſs are 
the words legſing, for lies; ravin, for prey; bruit, for rumour; marvel 
for wonder; worth for be; wot, and wwift, for know and knew; 75 
bewray, for to expoſe; 10 ccherw, for to avoid; to ſtill, for to be 
knowing in, or dexterous at; o wax, for to become; to leaſe, for 
to loſe; and 7o lach, for to need or be wanting. Terms ſuch as 
ſome of theſe, like old veſſels, are, I may ſay, fo buried in ruſt, as 
to render it difficult to diſcover their ule. When words become 
not entirely obſolete, but fall into low or ludicrous uſe, it is then 
alſo proper to lay them aſide. Thus %, for people; row, for 
think; ſeethe, for boil; ſed and ſodden, for boiled; /core, for 

CE 3 | twenty; 
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twenty; ain, for two; clean and ſore, when uſed adverbially, for 
entirely and very much; all to, albeit, and Hoꝛobeit, may eaſily be given 
up. To theſe we may add the words that differ ſo little from thoſe 
which have ſtill a currency, that it would appear like affectation to 
prefer them to terms equally proper and more obvious. Of this 
kind is mo, for more; trait and ftraitly, for ſtrict and ſtrictly; 
dureth, for endureth; camp, for encamp; miniſb, for diminiſh; 
an hungred, for hungry ; garner, for granary ; rump, for trumpet ; 
ith, for ſince ; et, for fetched; egſample, for example; mids, for 
midſt, I ſhall only add, that when old words are of low origin, 
harſh ſound, or difficult pronunciation; or when they appear too 
much like learned words, familiar terms, if equally appoſite, are 
more eligible. For this reaſon, the nouns back/lidings, ſhamefaced- 
neſs, jeopardy, and concupiſcence, may well be diſpenſed with. 

Upon the whole, there is ſtill ſome danger in retaining words 
which are become obſolete, though they continue to be intelligible, 
Words hardly ſooner contract the appearance of antiquity, by being 
abandoned by good uſe, than they are picked up as lawful prize by 
writers in burleſque, who, by means of 'them, often add much 
poignancy to their writings. This proſtitution, when frequent, 
produces an aſſociation in the minds of readers, the reverſe of that 
which originally accompanied them. Hence it is that, though 
nothing is better ſuited to the ſeriouſneſs and importance of the 
ſubject of holy writ, than ſolemnity of ſtyle ; nothing is, at the ſame 
time, more hazardous, as no ſpecies of dition borders on the ludi- 
crous oftner than the ſolemn. Let it ſufhce, therefore, if, without 
venturing far from the ſtyle of converſation, in queſt of a more 
dignified elocution, we can unite gravity with ſimplicity and purity, 
which commonly ſecure perſpicuity. With theſe qualities there 
can be no material defect in the expreſſion. The ſprightly, the 
animated, the nervous, would not, in ſuch a work, be beauties, but 
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blemiſhes, They would look too much like meretricious ornaments, 
when compared with the artleſs, the free, yet unaſſuming, manner 
of the ſacred writers, 


$ 8. Bur if it be of conſequence to avoid antiquated words, it is 
not leſs ſo to avoid antiquated phraſes, and an antiquated con- 
ſtruction. No writing in our language, as far as I know, is leſs 
chargeable with idiomatical phraſes, vulgariſms, or any peculiarities 
of expreſſion, than the common tranſlation of the Bible; and to this 


it is, in a great meaſure, imputable, that the dition remains till ſo 


perſpicuous, and that it is univerſally accounted ſuperior to that of 
any other Engliſh book of the ſame period. But though remarkably 
pure in reſpe& of ſtyle, we cannot ſuppoſe that no idiomatical 
phraſes ſhould have eſcaped the tranſlators, eſpecially when we con- 
ſider the frequency of ſuch phraſes in the writings of their con- 
temporaries. Yet, in all the four Goſpels, I recolle& only two or 
three which come under that denomination. Theſe are, he good- 
man of the houſe, they laughed him to ſcorn, and they caſt the fame in 
his teeth; expreſſions for which the interpreters had not the apology 
that may be pleaded in defence of ſome idioms in the Old Teſtament 
hiſtory, that they are literal tranſlations from the original ®. That 
the Engliſh conſtruction has undergone ſeveral alterations ſince the 
eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant religion in England, it would be caly 
to evince. Some verbs often then uſed imperſonally, and ſome 
reciprocally, are hardly ever ſo uſed at preſent. UA pitieth them ©, 
would never be ſaid now. It repented him, may poſſibly be found 


in modern language, but never he repented himſelf", There is a 


difference alſo in the uſe of the prepolitions. In was then ſome- 


99 Matth. xx. 11. %% e οα. Matth. ix. 24. 101 Geneſis, vi. 6. 
XaTEYEAWY HUTY » xxvii. 44. To ar 05210, Gon & Ws 102 Matth. xx vii. Jo 
100 Pſal. cit. 14. Common Prayer. 192 Matth. vi. 10. 
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times uſed for on, and unto inſtead of fur“. Of was frequently 


uſed before the cauſe or the inſtrument, where we now 1nyariably 
uſe by '**; of was alſo employed in certain caſes where preſent uſe 
requires off or from ©", Like differences might be obſerved in the 
pronouns. One thing is certain, that the old uſages in conſtruction, 


oftner occaſioned ambiguity than the prefent, which 1s an additional 
reaſon for preferring the latter. 


§ o. FINALLY, in regard to what may be called technical, or, 
in Simon's phraſe, conſecrated terms, our tranſlators, though not 
entirely free from ſuch, have been comparatively ſparing of them. 


In this they have acted judiciouſly. A technical ſtyle is a learned 


ſtyle. That of the Scriptures, eſpecially of the hiſtorical part, is 
the reverſe; it is plain and familiar. If we except a few terms, 
ſuch as angel, apoſtle, baptiſm, hereſy, myſtery, which, after the ex- 
ample of other Weſtern churches, the Engliſh have adopted from 
the Vulgate ; and for adopting ſome of which, as has been obſerved, 
good reaſons might be offered; the inſtances are but few wherein the 
common name has been rejected, in preference to a learned and pe- 


culiar term. 


Nay, ſome learned terms, which have been admitted into the 
liturgy, at leaſt into the rubric, the interpreters have not thought 
proper to introduce into the Scriptures. Thus, the words, the na- 
tivity, for Chriſt's birth, advent, for his coming, epiphany, for his 
manifeſtation to the Magians by the ſtar, do very well in the titles 
of the ſeveral diviſions in the Book of Common Prayer, being there 
a fort of proper names for denoting the whole circumſtantiated 
event, or rather the times deſtined for the celebration of the feſtivals, 
and are convenient, as they ſave circumlocution; but would by no 


2% John, xv. 7. *95 Matth. i. 18. 10 Matth. vii. 16. 
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means ſuit the ſimple and familiar phraſeology of the ſacred hiſto- 
rians, who never affect uncommon, and eſpecially learned words. 
Thus, in the titles of the books of Moſes, the Greek names of the 
Septuagint, Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, are not un- 
fitly preſerved in modern tranſlations, and are become the proper 
names of the books. But where the Greek word gene/is, which 
ſignifies generation, occurs in that ancient verſion of the book ſo 
named, it would have been very improper to transfer it into a mo- 
dern tranſlation, and to ſay, for example, This is the gene/is of 
« the heavens and the earth.“ In like manner, Exodus, which 
ſignifies departure, anſwers very well as a proper name of the ſe- 
cond book, which begins with an account of the departure of the 
Iſraelites out of Egypt; but it would be downright pedantry to intro- 
duce the term exodus, exody, or exod (for in all theſe ſhapes ſome 
have affected to uſher it into the language), into the body of the 
hiſtory. 

I remember but one paſſage in the New Teſtament, in which our 
tranſlators have preferred a ſcholaſtic to the vulgar name, where 
both ſignified the ſame thing; ſo that there was no plea from neceſ- 
ſity. The expreſſion alluded to is, To whom he ſhowed him- 
« {elf alive after his pte. Paſſhon, in ordinary ſpeech, means 
ſolely a fit of anger, or any violent commotion of the mind. It is 
only in theological or learned uſe that it means the ſufferings of 
Chriſt. The Evangeliſt wrote to the people in their own diale&. 
Beſides, as he wrote for the conviction of infidels, as well as for 
the inſtruction of believers, it is not natural to ſuppoſe that he 
would uſe words or phraſes, in a particular acceptation, which 
could be known only to the latter. His expreſſion, {ET TO ra Oe 


ro, which is literally, after his ſuffering, is plain and unam- 
biguous, and might have been ſaid of any man who had under- 


7 Gen, ii. 4. ww As. $2: 
gone 
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gone the like fate. Such is conſtantly the way of the ſacred writers; 
nor 1s any thing in language more repugnant to their manner, than 
the uſe of what is called conſecrated words, I admit, at the ſame 
time, that poſt paſſionem ſuam, in the Vulgate, is unexceptionable, 
becauſe it ſuits the common acceptation of the word pa//io in the 
Latin language. Juſt ſo, the expreſſion accipiens calicem, in the 
Vulgate “, is natural and proper. Calix is a common name for 
cup, and is ſo uſed in ſeveral places of that verſion : whereas, taking 
the chalice, as the Rhemiſh tranſlators render it, preſents us with 
a technical term not ſtrictly proper, inaſmuch as it ſuggeſts the pre- 
vious conſecration of the veſſel to a ſpecial purpoſe, by certain cere- 
monies, an idea not ſuggeſted by either the Greek Tro7r1goy, or the 
Latin calix. I do not mean, however, to controvert the propriety 
of adopting an unfamiliar word, when neceſſary for expreſſing what 
is of an unfamiliar, or, perhaps, ſingular nature. Thus, to denote 
the change produced on our Saviour's body, when on the mount 
with the three diſciples, Peter, and the two ſons. of Zebedee, a 
more appoſite word than transfigured could not have been found. 
The Engliſh word transformed, which comes neareſt, and is more 
familiar than the other, would have expreſſed too much. 


$ 10. To conclude, the reaſons which appear ſufficient to juſtify 
a change of the words and expreſſions of even the moſt reſpectable 
predeceſſors in the buſineſs of tranſlating, is when there is ground 
to think, that the meaning of the author can be either more exactly 
or more perſpicuouſly rendered; or even when his manner, that 
is, when the eſſential qualities of his ſtyle, not the ſound or the 
etymology of his words, can be more adequately repreſented. For, 


to one or other of theſe three, all the above caſes will be found 
reducible. 


19 Matth. xxvi. 27. 
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DISSERTATION THE TWELFTH. 


An Account of what is attempted in the Tranſlation 
of the Goſpels, and in the Notes here offered to the 
Public. 


HE things which will be treated in this Diſſertation may, for 

the ſake of order, be claſſed under the five following heads 
the firſt comprehends all that concerns the eſſential qualities of the 
verſion ; the ſecond, what relates to the readings (where there is a 
diverſity of reading in the original) which are here preferred ; the 
third contains a few remarks on the particular dialect of our language 
employed in this verſion ; the fourth, what regards the outward form 
in which it is exhibited ; and the fifth, ſome account of the notes 
with which it is accompanied. 


"PART £ 
The efſential Qualities of the Verſion. 


"F* HE three principal objects to be attended to, by every tranſla- 
tor, were explained in a former Diſſertation' . It is, perhaps, 
unneceſſary to ſay, that to them I have endeavoured to give a con- 


Diſſ. X. Part I, 
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ſtant attention. It is not, however, to be diſſembled, that even 
thoſe principal objects themſelves ſometimes interfere. And though 
an order, in reſpect of importance, when they are compared together, 
has been alſo laid down, which will, in many caſes, determine the 
preference, it will not always determine it. I may find a word, for 
example, which hits the ſenſe of the author preciſely, but which, 
not being in familiar uſe, is obſcure. Though, therefore, in itſelf a 
Juſt expreſſion of the ſentiment, it may not clearly convey the ſenti- 
ment to many readers, becauſe they are unacquainted with it. It is, 
therefore, but ill fitted to repreſent the plain and familiar manner of 
the ſacred writers, or, indeed, to anſwer the great end of tranſlation, 
to convey diſtinctly, to the reader, the meaning of the original. 
Yet there may be a hazard, on the other hand, that a term more 
perſpicuous, but leſs appoſite, may convey ſomewhat of a different 
meaning, an error more to be avoided than the other. Recourſe to 
circumlocution is ſometimes neceſlary ; for the terms of no two lan- 
guages can be always made to correſpond : but, frequent recourſe to 
this mode of rendering, effaces the native ſimplicity found in the 
original, and in ſome meaſure disfigures the work. Though, there- 
fore, in general, an obſcure, is preferable to an unfaithful, tranſla- 
tion, there is a degree of preciſion in the correſpondence of the terms, 
which an interpreter ought to diſpenſe with, rather than involve his 
verſion in ſuch darkneſs, as will render it uſeleſs to the generality of 
readers. This ſhows ſufficiently, that no rule will univerſally an- 
ſwer the tranſlator's purpoſe ; but that he muſt often carefully ba- 
lance the degrees of perſpicuity on one hand, againſt thoſe of preci- 
ſion on the other, and determine, from the circumſtances of the caſe, 
concerning their comparative importance. I acknowledge that, 
in ſeveral inſtances, the counterpoiſe may be ſo equal, that the 
moſt judicious interpreters may be divided in' opinion; nay, 
the fame interpreter may heſitate long in forming a deciſion, 

or 
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or even account it a matter of indifference to which ſide he 
inclines. 


Ka. I SHALL only ſay, in general, that, however much a word may 
be adapted to expreſs the ſenſe, it is a ſtrong objection againſt the 
uſe of it, that it is too fine a word, too learned, or too modern. 
For, though there ſhould be a ſuitableneſs, in the import of the term, 
to the principal idea intended to be conveyed, there is an unſuitable- 
neſs in the aſſociated or ſecondary ideas, which never fail to accom- 
pany ſuch terms. Theſe tend to fix on the Evangeliſts the impu- 
tation of affecting elegance, depth in literature or ſcience, or, at 
leaſt, a modiſh and flowery phraſeology, than which nothing can be 
more repugnant to the genuine character of their ſtyle, a ſtyle emi- 
nently natural, ſimple, and familiar. The ſentiment of Jacques le 
Fevre *, which ſhows, at once, his good taſte and knowledge of the 
ſubject, is here entirely appoſite: What many think elegance is, in 
“ God's account, inelegance, and painted words.“ 


$ 3. ON the other hand, a bad effect is alſo produced by words, 
which are too low and vulgar. The danger here is not, indeed, ſo 
great, provided there be nothing ludicrous in the expreſſion, which 
is ſometimes the caſe with terms of this denomination. When things 
themſelves are of a kind which gives few occaſions of introducing the 
mention of them into the converſation of the higher ranks, and till 
fewer of naming them in books, their names are conſidered as par- 
taking in the meanneſs of the uſe, and of the things ſigniſied. But 
this ſort of vulgarity ſeems not to have: been minded by the inſpired 
authors. When there was a juſt occaſion to ſpeak of the' thing, 

2 An old French tranſlator, who publiſhed ““ elegance, eſt inelegance et parolle fard&e 


2 verſion of the Goſpels into French in 1523; © devant Dieu.“ 
his words are: Ce que pluſieurs eſtiment 
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they appear never to have been aſhamed to employ the name by 
which it was commonly diſtinguiſhed. They did not recur, as mo- 
dern delicacy prompts us to do, to periphraſis, unuſual, or figurative 
expreſſions, but always adopted ſuch terms as moſt readily ſuggeſted 
themſelves. There is nothing more indelicate, than an unſeaſonable 
diſplay of delicacy ; for which reaſon, the naked ſimplicity where- 
with the ſacred penmen expreſs themſelves on particular ſubjects, has 
much more modeſty in it than the artificial, but tranſparent, diſ- 
guiſes which, on like occaſions, would be employed by modern 
writers“. 


A certain correctneſs of taſte, as well as acuteneſs of diſcernment, 
taught a late ingenious author * to remark this wonderful union of 
plainneſs and chaſtity in the language of the Bible, which a compoſer 
of theſe days, in any European tongue, would in vain attempt to 
Yet it is manifeſt, that it is not to juſtneſs of taſte, but to 
purity. of mind in the ſacred authors, that this happy ſingularity in 
their writings ought to be aſcribed. This, however, is an evidence 
that they did not conſider it as mean or unbecoming, to call low or 
common things by their common names. But there are other ſorts 
of vulgariſms in language, with which they are never chargeable, the 
uſe of ſuch terms as we call cant words, which belong peculiarly to 


imitate, 


I can ſcarcely give a better illuſtration of 
this remark than in the correction propoſed by 
Dr. Delany, of the phraſe him that piſſeth 
againſt the ⁊vall, which occurs ſometimes in 
the Old Teſtament, and which, he thinks, 
ſhould be changed into him that qvatereth 
ogainſt the wall. I am ſurpriſed that a cor- 
rection like this ſhould have the approbation 
of ſo excellent a writer as the biſhop of Wa- 
terford. (See the preface to his Verſion of the 
Minor Prophets.) To me the latter expreſſion 
is much more exceptionable than the former. 
The former may be compared to the ſimpli- 
city of a ſavage who goes naked without ap- 


pearing to know it, or ever thinking of clothes; 
the other is like the awkward and unſucceſsful 
attempt of an European, to hide the nakedneſs 
of which, by the very attempt, he ſhews him- 
ſelf to be both conſcious and aſhamed. 'The 
ſame offenſive idea is ſuggeſted by the word 
which Delany propoſes, as is conveyed by the 
common term; but it is ſuggeſted in ſo affect- 
ed a manner, as neceſſarily fixes a reader's 
attention upon it, and ſhows it to have been 
particularly thought of by the writer. Can 
any critic ſeriouſly think that more is neceſ- 
ſary in this caſe than to ſay, Every male? 
+ Rouſlcau. | 


particular 
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particular profeſſions, or claſſes of men, and contemptuous or ludi- 
crous expreſſions, ſuch as are always accompanied with ideas of low 
mirth and ridicule, 


§ 4. Or both the extremes in language above mentioned, I ſhall 
give examples from an anonymous Engliſh tranſlator in 1729, whoſe 
verſion, upon the whole, is the moſt exceptionable of all Iam acquainted 
with in any language ; and yet it is but doing juſtice to the author 
to add, that in rendering ſome paſſages, he has been more fortunate 
than much better tranſlators. For brevity's ſake, I ſhall here only 
mention the words I think cenſurable, referring to the margin for the 
places. Of learned words the following are a ſpecimen : verbo/e *, ll "l u 
loquaciouſneſs *, advent ', chaſm *, grumes ®, fteril®, phenomena“, con- ary 
folated *, inveſtigate *, innate **, ſaliva”; concerning which, and 
{ome others of the ſame kind, his critical examiner, Mr. Twell, ſays 
juſtly, that they are unintelligible to the ignorant, and offenſive to 
the knowing. His fine words and faſhionable phraſes, which, on 
account of their affinity, I ſhall throw together, the following may 


ſerve to examplify : detachment **, foot-guards *', parade, brigue , 
chicanery ®, Zacharias, we are told, vented his divine enthuſiaſm ; 
that is, when tranſlated into common ſpeech, prophecied. A later 
tranſlator, or rather paraphraſt, is not much happier in his expreſſion, 


he was ſetzed with a divine afflatus, here ſpoken of as a diſeaſe. 
Zaccheus, for chief of the publicans, is made collefor-gencral of the 
cuſtoms . Simon Magus, in his hands, becomes the plenipotentiary of 
Go. Jeſus Chriſt is titled guarantee of the alliance *, and the Lord 
of hoſts, the lord of the celeſtial militia ©. And, to avoid the flatneſs 


Matth. vi. 7. 6 Ibid. 7 XXIV. 27. Luke, xvi. 26. 
9 XXiIl. 44. . 1. 1 it xii. 56. 15: Als, . 32. vii. 33. 
1+ Eph. iv. 18. 15 John, ix. 6. 16 Matth 11. 16. "7 xxVii. 27. 
13 2 Theſſ. ii. 9 is Theſſ. v. 13. 2 Tak. v3 4. „„ 67. 
2 . 'n. 23 Acts, viii. 10. 24 Heb, vii. 22. 23 James, v. 4. 
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of plain proſe, he ſometimes gives a poetical turn to the expreſſion, 

| Before the cock crow, becomes 1n his hands, Before the cock proclaims 
| the day . | 

| The foppery of theſe laſt expreſſions is, if poſſible, more unſuf- 

| ferable than the pedantry of the firſt, They are, beſides, ſo far from 

conveying the ſenſe of the author, that they all, leſs or more, miſ- 

| repreſent it. As to low and ludicrous terms, there is ſometimes a 

greater coincidence in theſe with quaint and modiſh words, than one 

at firſt would imagine. It would not be eaſy to aſſign a motive for 

rendering o:zog&oroTy; yeoman ', but it is ſtill worſe to tranſlate 60, 

T1 Yarzooa epyaGorra ſupercargoes ©, agruzw raparees **, which he 

explains in the margin to mean #4i/4nappers, and pevorruv fots *, I 

am ſurpriſed he has not found a place for /harpers, gamblers, and 

ſwindlers, fit company in every ſenſe for his ſots and raparees. 

PAwrooxouoy is diſtended into a ban, and xxerry; dwindles into a 

pilferer *: Ty xapav Te xves os is degraded into thy maſter's diver- 

| | ions, and ewes; is ſwoln into a conſort of praiſe *®, The laudable 

and ſucceſsful importunity of the two blind men who, notwithſtand- 

ing the checks they received from the multitude, perſiſted in their 

application to Jeſus for relief, is contemptuouſly denoted Bling 

ont. When we are told that our Lord filenced, ep4wwre, the /ad- 

aucees, this author acquaints us that he dumbfounded them“. In 

ſhort, what by magnifying, what by diminiſhing, what by diſtort- 

ing and disfiguring, he has, in many places, burleſqued the ori- 

ginal. For anſwering this bad purpoſe, the extremes of cant and 

bombaſt are equally well adapted. The exceſs in the inſtances now 

given is ſo manifeſt, as entirely to ſuperſede both argument and 


illuſtration. 

*6 Luke, xxii. 34. | 37 Matth. xi. 27. 23 Rev. xviii. 17. 
*9 :3 Cor. v. 10. : 39 Matth. xxiv. 49. 1 John, x11. 6. 32 Ibid. 
37 Matth. xxv. 21. 34 Xx1, 16, 33 Xx. 31. 30 xxii. 34. 
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$ 5. Bor in regard to the uſe of what may be called learned 
words, it muſt be owned after all, that it is not eaſy, in every caſe, 
to fix the boundaries. We ſometimes find claſſed under that deno- 
mination, all the words of Greek and Latin etymology, which are 
not current among the inferior orders of the people. Yet I acknow- 
ledge, that if we were rigidly to exclude all ſuch terms, we ſhould 
be too often obliged either to adopt circumlocution, or to expreſs 
the ſentiment weakly and improperly. There are other diſadvantages 
to be remarked afterwards, which might reſult from the excluſion of 


every term that may be comprehended in the definition above given. 
The common tranſlation, if we except the conſecrated terms, as ſome 
call them, which are not many, 1s univerſally admitted to be written 
in a ſtyle that is not only natural, but eaſily underſtood by the 
people: yet, in the common tranſlation, there are many words 
which can hardly be ſuppoſed ever to have been quite familiar among 
the lower ranks, There is, however, one advantage poſſeſſed by 
that verſion, over every other book compoſed at that period, which 
is, that from the univerſality of its uſe, and (we may now add) its 


long continuance, it muſt have greatly contributed to give a currency 
to thoſe words which are frequently employed in it. Now, it would 
be abſurd, in an interpreter of this age, to expect a ſimilar effect 
from any private verſion. A new tranſlation, even though it were 
authoriſed by the public, would not have the ſame advantage at 
preſent, when our language 1s in a more advanced ſtage, 


$6. I SHOULD not be ſurpriſed that a reader not accuſtomed 
narrowly to attend to theſe matters, were diſpoſed, at firſt hearing, 
to queſtion the fact, that there are many words in the vulgar tranſla- 
tion which were not in common uſe at the time among the lower 
orders. But I am perſuaded that a little reflection muſt ſoon con- 


vince him of it: abſtracting from thoſe terms which have been trant- 
ferred 
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ferred from the original languages, becauſe there were no correſpond- 
ing names in our tongue, ſuch as phylatery, tetrarch, ſynagogue, 
proſelyte, centurion, quatermon, legion, there are many in the Engliſh 
Bible, which cannot be conſidered as having been at that time level 
to the meaneſt capacities. They are ſcarcely ſo yet, notwithſtanding 
all the advantage which their occurring in that tranſlation has given 
Of ſuch words I ſhall give a pretty large ſpecimen in the 
Nor can it be ſaid of thoſe there ſpecified, that more 
familiar terms could not have been found equally expreſſive. For, 
though this may be true of ſome of them, it is not true of them all. 
Calling is equivalent to vocation, comfort to conſolation, deſtruction to 
perdition, forgivene/s to remiſſion, dejilement to pollution, almighty 
to omnipotent, ex/ghtened to illuminated,” watchful to vigilant, de- 
lightful to delectable, unchangeable to immutable, heavenly to celeſtial, 
and earthly to terreſtrial. Nay, the firſt ſix in the marginal liſt 
might have been not badly ſupplied by the more homely terms, 
oriter, ſcholar, compariſon, letter, unbeliever, womb. Yet I would 
not be underſtood by this remark, as intending to throw any blame 
upon the tranſlators for the choice they have ſometimes made of 
words, which, though not obſcure, were not the moſt familiar that it 


them. 
. 37 
margin. 


37 Firſt of nouns : ſcribe, diſciple, parable, 
epiſtle, infidel, matrix, lunatic, exile, exor- 
ciſt, ſuppliant, reſidue, genealogy, appetite, 
audience, pollution, perdition, partition, po- 
tentate, progenitor, liberality, occurrent, im- 
mutability, pre-emic.ence, remiſſion, .diverſity, 
fragment, abjects, frontier, tradition, impor- 
tunity, concupiſcence, redemption, interceſ- 
ſion, ſuperſcription, inquiſition, inſurrection, 
communion, inſtructor, mediator, exactor, in- 
terceſſor, benefactor, malefactor, prognoſti- 
cator, ambaſſador, ambaſſage, ambuſhment, 
meditation, miniſtration, adminiſtration, abo- 
mination, conſummation, convocation, con- 
ftellmion, conſolation, conſultation, accepta- 


tion, communication, diſputation, cogitation, 
eltimation, operation, divination, vocation, 
deſolation, tribulation, regeneration, propitia- 
tion, juſtification, ſanctification, ſalutation, in- 
terpretation, ſupplication, exaction, unction. 
Second, of adjeives : barbed, circumſpect, con- 
verſant, extinct, vigilant, inordinate, delect- 
able, tributary, impotent, magnifical, immut- 
able, innumerable, celeſtial, incorruptible, ter- 
reſtrial, omnipotent. Third, ef verbs and par- 
ticiples: laud, diſtil, remit, adjure, implead, 
eſtimate, aſcend, deſcend, fruſtrate, diſannul, 
meditate, premeditate, predeſtinate, conſort, 
amerce, transferred, transfigured, illuminated, 
conſecrated, tranſlated, incenſed, mollified. 


Was 
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was poſſible to find. There are ſeveral reaſons, to be given imme- 
diately, which may juſtly determine the tranſlator, on ſome occaſions, 
to deſert the common rule of adopting always the moſt obvious 
words. At the ſame time there are certain exceſſes in this way, 
whereof I have alſo given examples, into which a judicious inter- 
preter will never be in danger of falling. The reaſons which ought, 
on the other hand, to determine a tranſlator, not to confine himſelf 
to the words which are current in the familiar tattle of the lower ranks 
in ſociety, are as follows : 


$ 7. FirsT, in all compoſitions not in the form of dialogue, even 
the ſimpleſt, there is ſome ſuperiority in the ſtyle to the language of 
converſation among the common people; and even the common 
people themſelves underſtand many words which, far from having 
any currency among them, never enter into their ordinary talk, 
This is particularly the caſe with thoſe of them who have had any 
ſort of education, were it but the loweſt. One ought, therefore, to 
conſider accurately the degree of the uncommonneſs of the term, 
before it be rejected: as it may not be eaſy to ſupply its place 
with one more familiar and equally appoſite. Unneceſſary circum- 
locutions are cumberſome, and ought always to be avoided. They 
are unfriendly alike to ſimplicity and to energy, and ſometimes even 
to propriety and perſpicuity. 


$ 8. SECONDLY, there are caſes wherein ſome things may be 
done, nay, ought to be done, by a tranſlator for the ſake of variety. 
I acknowledge that this is a ſubordinate conſideration, and that 
variety is never to be purchaſed at the expence of either perſpicuity 
or ſimplicity. But even the ſacred hiſtorians, though eminently 
ſimple and perſpicuous, do not always confine themſelves to the 
ſame words in expreſſing the ſame thoughts, Not that there appears 

VOI. I. 4 G | in 
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in their manner any aim at varying the expreſſion ; but, it is well 
known that, without ſuch an aim, the ſame ſubject, even in con- 
verſation, is hardly ever twice ſpoken of preciſely in the ſame words. 
To a certain degree this is a conſequence of that quality I have had 
occaſion oftner than once to obſerve in them, a freedom from all ſoli- 
citude about their language. Whereas an unvarying recourſe to the 
fame words for expreſſing the ſame thoughts, would, in fact, require 
one to be ſolicitous about uniformity, and uncommonly attentive to 
it. But in the uſe of the terms of principal confequence, in which 
the aſſociation between the words and the ideas is much ſtronger, 
they are pretty uniform in recurring to the ſame words, though they 
are not fo in matters of little moment. Yet in theſe the variety is no 
greater than is perfectly natural in men whoſe thoughts are engroſſed 
by their ſubject, and who never ſearch about in queſt of words. 
Now it is only in conſequence of ſome attention to language in a tranſ- 
lator, that he is capable of doing juſtice to this inattention, if I may 
ſo denominate it, of his author. 


$ 9. Tuinpix, it was remarked before“, that though there is 
a ſamenets of idiom in the writers of the New Teſtament, particularly 
the Evangeliſts, there is a diverſity in their ſtyles. Hence it ariſes, 
that different terms are ſometimes employed by the different hiſtorians 
in relating the ſame fact. But, as this circumſtance has not much 
engaged the attention of interpreters, it often happens that in the 
tranſlations of the Goſpels (for this is not peculiar to any one tranſ- 
lation), there appears in the verſion a greater coincidence in the ſtyle 
of the Evangeliſts, than is found in the original Now there are 
very good reaſons to determine us to avoid, as much as poſſible, a 
ſameneſs which is not authoriſed by the original. There are caſes, 
L own, in which it is unavoidable. It often happens that two or 
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more words, in the language of the author, are ſynonymous, and 
may therefore be uſed indiſcriminately for expreſſing the ſame thing, 
when it is impoſſible to find more than one, in the language of the 
tranſlator, which can be uſed with propriety. When our Lord fed 
the five thouſand men in the deſert, the order he gave to the people 
immediately before, was, as expreſſed by Matthew, avazaZyvai em 
rug xXopTes; 3 as expreſſed by Mark“, avaxnvai emi Tw XAwin yoprw; 
as expreſſed by Luke“, zarazAvare aur; and, as expreſſed by 
John“, Tomoare avanerev. Here every one of the Evangeliſts conveys 
the ſame order in a different phraſe, all of them, however, both 
naturally and ſimply. This variety it would be impoſſible to imi- 
tate in Engliſh, without recurring to unnatural and affected ex- 
preſſions. The three laſt Evangeliſts uſe different verbs to expreſs 
the poſture, namely avarxauvw, xaraxnvu, and avanimrry. And even 
in the firſt, the expreſſion is, I may ſay, equally varied, as one of 
the two who uſe that verb, employs the paſhve voice, the other the 
active. Now, in the common tranſlation, the phraſe to fit down, 
ſignifying the poſture, is the ſame in them all. I do not here ani- 
madvert on the impropriety of this verſion. I took occaſion for- 
merly **, to obſerve that thoſe Greek words denote always to lie, and 
not 70 fit, My intention at preſent is only to ſhow that the ſim- 
plicity of the ſacred writers does not entirely exclude variety, 
Even the three terms above mentioned, are not all that occur in 
the Goſpels for expreſſing the poſture then uſed at table. Avazxepar, 
and xaraxapau., are alſo employed. It would be in vain to attempt, 
in modern tongues, which are comparatively ſcanty, to equal the 
copiouſneſs of Greek ; but, as far as the language which we uſe will 
permit, we ought not to overlook even theſe little variations. 


39 Matth. xiv. 19. 49 Mark, vi. 39. * Luke, it. 14. 
42 john, vi. 10. 43 Dill, VIII. Part III. 93, &c. 
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$ 10. Tas Evangelifts have been thought, by many, ſo much 
to coincide in their narratives, as to give ſcope for ſuſpecting that 

ſome of thoſe, who wrote more lately, copied thoſe who wrote be- 
fore them. Though it muſt be owned, that there is often a coin- 
cidence, both in matter and in expreſſion, it will not be found ſo 
great in the original, nor ſo frequent as, perhaps, in all tranſlations 
ancient and modern. Many tranſlators have conſidered it as a mat- 
ter of no moment, provided the ſenſe be juſtly rendered, whether 
the differences in the manner were minded or not. Nay, in certain 
caſes, wherein it would have been eaſy to attain, in the verſion, all 
the variety of the original, ſome interpreters ſeem ſtudiouſly to have 
avoided it. Perhaps they did not judge it convenient to make the 
appearance of a difference between the ſacred writers in words, when 
there was none in meaning. In this, however, I think they judged 
wrong. An agreement in the ſenſe, is all that ought to be deſired 
in them; more eſpecially, as they wrote in a language different 
from that fpoken by the perſons whoſe hiftory they relate. When 
this is the caſe, the moſt tenacious memory will not account for a 
perfect identity of expreſſion in the witneſſes, Their teſtimony is 
given in Greek. The language ſpoken by thoſe whoſe ſtory they 
relate, was a dialect of Chaldee. They were themſelves, therefore 
(at leaſt three of them), the tranſlators of the ſpeeches and conver- 
{ations recorded in their hiſtories. The utmoſt that is expected from 
different tranſtators, is a coincidence in ſenſe ; a perfect coincidence 
in words, in a work of ſuch extent as the Goſpel, is, without 
previous concert, impoſſible. Conſequently, an appearance of dif- 
ference, ariſing ſolely from the uſe of different expreſſions, is of much 
leſs prejudice to the credibility of their narration, than the appear- 
ance of concert or copying would have been. 


When, therefore, the language of the interpreter of the Goſpels 
will admit an imitation of ſuch diverſities in the ſtyle, it ought not to 


be 
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be overlooked. If poſſible, their narratives ſhould be neither more 
nor leſs coincident in the verſion, than they are in the original. And 
to this end, namely, that the phraſeology may nearly differ as much 
in Engliſh as it does in Greek, I have, on ſome occaſions, choſen 
not the very beſt word which might have been found, ſatisfying my- 
ſelf with this, that there is nothing in the word I have employed, 
unſuitable, dark, or ambiguous. But, as was ſignified before, it is 
not poſſible ſo to diverſify the ſtyle of a verſion, as to make it al- 
ways correſpond, in this reſpect, to the original. Nor ought a cor- 
reſpondence of this kind ever to be attempted, at the expence of either 
perſpicuity or propriety. I ſhall only add, that a little elevation of 
ſtyle may naturally be expected in quotations from the Prophets and 
the Pſalms, and in the ſhort canticles which we have in the two firſt 
chapters of Luke; for in theſe, though not written in verſe, the ex- 
preſſion 1s poetical. 


$ 11. FouRTHLyY, Not only the differences in the ſtyles of the 
different Evangeliſts, ought not to paſs entirely unnoticed ; but the 
ſame thing may be affirmed of the changes ſometimes found in the 
terms uſed by the ſame Evangeliſt. Here, again, I muſt obſerve, 
that it were in vain to attempt an exact correſpondence in this re- 
ſpect. There is a ſuperior richneſs in the language of the facred 
writers, which even their ſtyle, though ſimple and unaffected (for 
they never ſtep out of their way in queſt of ornament), caunot en- 


tirely conceal. They uſe conſiderable variety of terms for expreſſing 


thoſe ordinary exertions for which our modern tongues hardly ad- 
mit any variety. I have given one ſpecimen of this, in the words 
whereby they expreſs the poſture then uſed at meals. I ſhall here 
add ſome other examples. The following words occur in the New 
Teſtament, As, e, Oni, Oucrw, Ogerg o, pew, eg, üg, all an- 
ſwering to the Engliſh verb ay. Of theſe we may aflirm, with 

truth, 
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truth, that it is but rarely that any of them admits a different ren- 
dering in our language. The words xowow, ponuvm, pucivw, N, 
evo, correſpond to the Engliſh verb de, by which they are com- 
monly rendered. The greater part of the words ſubjoined are, in the 
common tranſlation, rendered always, and the reſt occaſionally, by 
the Engliſh verb /ee; ede, anaulw, o rohe, omTAVo, Nef, cf NE, 
pH, Udo, Jen, Detopew, icopew. Let, in none of the liſts 
afore mentioned, are the words perfectly ſynonymous, nor can they 
be ſaid to be always uſed promiſcuouſly by the inſpired penmen. 
They are, conſequently, of uſe, not only for diverſifying the ſtyle, 
but for giving it alſo a degree of preciſion which poorer languages 
cannot ſupply. | 


The ſame thing may be exemplified in the nouns, though not, 
perhaps, in the ſame degree as in the verbs. Aps, apiov, axpvog, are 
uſed by the Evangeliſts, the firſt by Luke, the other two by John; 
and are all rendered, in the common tranſlation, /amb : d&:Tvor, ap- 
SiS, oxy, in the Goſpels, are all tranſlated net. And 
though the latter might have been varied in the verſion, the other 
could not with propriety. Sometimes we are obliged to render dif- 
ferent words which occur pretty often, but are not entirely ſynony- 
mous, by the ſame Engliſh word, for want of diſtinct terms adapted 
to each meaning. Thus, the words 7449: and rev are, if I miſ- 
take not, uniformly rendered children; though the former word par- 
ticularly reſpects the age and ſize, the latter ſolely the relation. The 
firſt anſwers to the Latin pueruli, the ſecond to Iiberi. The Engliſh 
word children is well adapted to the former, though ſometimes but 
awkwardly employed to denote the latter. Yet, for want of another 
term to expreſs the offspring, without limiting it to either ſex, we 
find it neceſſary to ule the Engliſh word in this application. The 
word 9 750, uſed by the Evangeliſts Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
yeirwy by Luke and John, and Te; only by Luke, are all ren- 
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dered neighbour, And though they are evidently not of the ſame 
ſignification, it would be difficult, in our language, to expreſs the 
ſenſe of any of them in one word, which would anſwer ſo well as 
this. Yet, that they are not ſynonymous, every one who under- 
{ſtands Greek muſt be ſenſible, on reflection. For if, inſtead of 
TANTO, in the commandment, Aryaumyoeis Tv TANTO Os WG TERUTOV, 
Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf, we ſhould ſubſtitute either 
ver, Or Tepnoy, we ſhould totally alter the precept ; for theſe 
terms would comprehend none but thoſe who live within what is 
ſtrictly called the neighbourhood. The tranſlation, indeed, into 
Engliſh ought to be the fame; and, to ſay the truth, it would be a 
more exact verſion of that precept, than it is of the precept, as we 
actually find it in the Goſpel. For, let it be obſerved, that the word 
neighbour is one of thoſe which, for want of more appoſite terms, we 
are obliged to admit, in Scripture, in a meaning not perfectly war- 
ranted by common uſe. 

I ſhall add but one other example. The word @, uſed by 
Matthew, Luke, and John, and erapos, uſed only by Matthew, are 
both rendered friend; yet, in their genuine ſignification, there is but 
little affinity between them. The former always implies affection 


and regard, the latter does not. The latter, not the former, was 


employed as a civil compellation to ſtrangers and indifferent perſons. 
It is that which is given, in the parable of the labourers in the vine- 
yard“, to the envious and diſſatisfied Jabourer; in the parable 
of the marriage feaſt *, to the gueſt who had not the wedding 
garment; and it was given by our Lord to the traitor Judas ©, when 
he came to deliver him up to his enemies. I do not ſay that sr, is 
not rightly tranſlated friend in theſe inſtances; for common uſe per- 
mits us to employ the word in this latitude. But it is to be regretted, 
that we have not a word better adapted to ſuch cafes, but are obliged 
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to proſtitute a name ſo reſpectable as that of friend. Beſides, it is 
manifeſt that, for this proſtitution, we cannot plead the example of 
the Evangeliſts. I make this remark the more willingly, as I have 
heard ſome unlearned readers expreſs their ſurprize that our Lord 
ſhould have paid ſo much deference to the inſincere modes of ci- 
vility eſtabliſhed by the corrupt cuſtoms of the world, as to denomi- 
nate a man friend, whom he knew to harbour the baſeſt and the moſt 
hoſtile intentions. But defects of this kind are not peculiar to our 
language. They are, on the contrary, to be found in every tongue. 
All the Latin tranſlations render the word, in the paſſages above men- 
tioned, amice : and all the verſions into modern tongues, with which 
I am acquainted, except one, act in the ſame manner. The excep- 
tion meant is the Geneva French, which ſays not mon ami, as others, 
but compagnon, in all the three places mentioned. This is more li- 
teral, for erauo; is, ſtrictly, ſocius, or ſodalis, not amicus. But it 
may be queſtioned, whether ſuch a compellation ſuits the idiom of 


that tongue, as it appears to have been adopted by no other French 
interpreter. 


$ 12. I SHALL now give, from the firſt of the liſts of verbs above 
mentioned, an inſtance or two of the uniformity commonly obſerved 
in the uſe of this variety, a uniformity which ſufficiently evinces, that 
the terms were not conceived by the writers to be perfectly ſynony- 
mous. Our Lord ſays, in his ſermon on the mount“, H«uozre or; 
EPPEOH Tois &gxaom Ou Poveurer—Eyw de AEP vp, ori sg av 
EIlIH Tow ade avrs, Paxe:—In the common tranſlation, Ye have 
heard that it was SAID by them of old time, Thou ſhalt not kill Bui 
ISA unto you, that —whoſoever ſhall s AY to his brother, Raca— 
In the Engliſh, the verb /ay occurs thrice in this ſhort paſſage; in 
the Greek, there are three different verbs employed. Yet ſo little 


+7 Matth. v. 21, 22. 


does 
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does there appear, in the author, a diſpoſition to change, for the ſake 
of changing, that wherever the caſe is perfectly ſimilar to that 
wherein any of the three verbs above mentioned is uſed in this quo- 
tation, the word will be found to be the ſame throughout the whole 
- diſcourſe. Thus, through the whole of this diſcourſe, what our 
Lord authoritatively gives in charge, as from himſelf, is ſignified by 
the ſame phraſe, eyw Azyw ; whatever is mentioned as ſtanding 
on the foot of oral tradition, is expreſſed by ep2:.2y ; part of the verb 
ge; and what is mentioned as neither precept nor maxim of any 
kind, but as what may paſs incidentally in converſation, is denoted 
by the verb erw. Another example of the different application of 
'- ſuch words, we have in our Lord's converſation with the chief 
prieſts and elders, in relation to the authority by which he acted “. 
"Os Js deroyiCovro Tag exvrus, AETONTEL, Ea EINQMEN, eg spavss 
EPEI un Aer: uv un emigeuoure aurw; A little after, EH aur 
24 aro, In the common tranſlation, And they reaſoned with them- 
ſelves, $AvING, If we ſhall 8Ay from heaven, he will $Ay unto us, 
Why did ye not then believe him? Afterwards, And he SAID unto 
them. Here the ſame repetition in the verſion is contraſted with a 
{till greater variety in the original; for we have no fewer than four 
different words in the Greek, rendered into our language, by repeat- 
ing the ſame Engliſh verb four times. The ſenſe of en is the ſame 
in both paſſages; the word a:yw is uſed here more indefinitely than 
in the former; the verb «gw approaches in meaning to the word 
retort, and ſeems to preclude reply. 

On comparing, we muſt perceive, that there is not only an awk- 
wardnels in the repetitions which modern languages ſometimes ren- 
der neceſſary, but even a feebleneſs in the enunciation of the ſenti- 
ment. This conſideration, when attended to, will be found 19 war- 
rant our taking the greater liberty in diverſifying the expreſſion 


4 Matth. xxi. 25. 27, 
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wherever our language permits it. For if we are often obliged to- 
repeat the ſame, where the original employs different words; and if 
we alſo retain the ſame words, where the original retains the ſame, 


; though our own tongue would allow a change, the ſtyle of the ver- 
ſion muſt be a bad repreſentation of that of the original. It will 

have all the defects of both languages, and none of the riches of 

either. I have, therefore, taken the liberty to vary the expreſſion a 

little, where the genius of our tongue, in a conſiſtency with ſimpli- 


city, propriety, and perſpicuity, permitted it ; as it was only thus I 
could compenſate for the reſtraints I was obliged to ſubmit to, in 
caſes wherein the ſacred penmen had taken a freer range. 


| | $ 13, CONCERNING: the diverſity of ſtyles in the different Evan- 
geliſts, which I cannot help conſidering as entitled to more attention 
than tranſlators ſeem to have given it, I ſhall beg leave to make a2 
few more obſervations. Of the words which I have mentioned as 
nearly ſynonymous, or at leaſt as rendered by moſt interpreters in 
the ſame manner, ſome, though common in ſome of the Goſpels, do 
not occur in others; yet, in no verſion that I know, is this always 
to be diſcovered. The verb gs, [ /ay, is uſed by Matthew often, 
by Mark once, but never by either Luke or John. The ſynonyme 
ew is uſed by all except John, and eps by all except Mark. Ava- 
xAuww, I lay down, occurs in all the Goſpels except John's; #araxe- 
wa, I lie down, in all except Matthew's. Every one of the Evan- 
geliſts has alſv many words to be found in none of the reſt ; and that 
not only when peculiar things are mentioned by him, but when the 
ſame things, the ſame actions, the ſame circumſtances, which are 
taken notice of by other Evangeliſts, are related. Theſe it is ſome- 
times impoſſible to tranſlate juſtly in different words. Luke ſome- 
times, in addreſſing God, uſes the word deororys, which is not in 


any of the other Evangeliſts, and can hardly be rendered otherwiſe 
a py than 
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than Lord, the term whereby xvpo5, which occurs in them all, is 
commonly tranſlated. Luke is alſo peculiar in giving Jeſus Chriſt 
the title er:pary;, which cannot well be rendered otherwiſe than 
maſter, the common rendering of 9d9zrzaxc;, though, as Grotius 
obſerves, the words are not perfectly equivalent. Matthew has, in 
one paſſage, applied to our Lord a title not uſed by any other, #«9y- 
91715, which our tranſlators have alſo rendered maſter, and have thereby 
impaired the ſenſe. In like manner the multiplicity of inflections in 


the tenſes, moods, and voices of their verbs, ſupplies them with a 


variety of expreſſions which ſerves to diverſify their ſtyle in a manner 
not to be imitated in modern tongues, and leſs perhaps in Engliſh, 
which has very few inflections, than in any other. Add to the 
aforeſaid advantages, in reſpe& of variety, which the writers of 
the New Teſtament derived from their language, the derivatives 


and compounds with which that copious tongue ſo remarkably 


abounds. 

Now, I do not know any ſtronger indications of a native difference 
of ſtyle than thoſe above mentioned, and in part exemplified. And, 
as this difference conveys ſome evidence of the authenticity of the 
writings, it ought not to be always diſregarded by tranſlators, merely 
becauſe it is not poſſible always to preſerve it in their verſions, It is 
then in effect preſerved, when they give ſuch a turn to the expreſſion, 
as renders the difference of phraſeology nearly equal upon the whole. 
This, however, ought never to be attempted, when either the ſenſe 
may be ever ſo little altered by it, or the ſimplicity and perſpicuity 


of the ſentence may be injured. What has been now obſerved will ac- 


count for my employing words ſometimes, which, though not unuſual 
or obſcure, are not the moſt obvious, and for giving ſuch a turn to 
the expreſſion, as renders it leſs literal than it might otherwiſe have 


been, 
4H 2 5 14. 
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$14. THAVE avoided, as much as poſſible, the uſe of circumlocution : 
yet there are certain caſes where we cannot avoid it entirely, and do 
juſtice to our author, I do not mean barely, when there is not a 
ſingle word in the language of the tranſlation which conveys the ſenſe 
of the original term; but when there is ſomething, either in the 
application or in the argument, that cannot be fully exhibited with- 
out the aid of ſome additional terms. It has been often obſerved 
that, in no two languages, do the words ſo perfectly correſpond, that 
the ſame terms in one will always expreſs the ſenſe of the ſame terms 
in the other. There 1s a difference 'of extent in meaning which 
hinders them from ſuiting exaQly, even when they coincide in the 
general import. The epithet aypeos, as applied in the Goſpel of 
Luke “, is ſo far from ſuiting the ſenſe of the Engliſh word unprofit- 
able, by which it is rendered in the common tranſlation, that if we 
were to give a definition of an unprofitable ſervant, we ſhould hardly 
think of another than the reverſe of the charaQter given in that paſ- 
ſage, but ſhould ſay, © he is one who does not that to his maſter 
* which is his duty to do.“ From the context, however, no perſon 
can be at a loſs to ſee, that the import of the word is, We have 
“ conferred no favour, we have only fulfilled the terms which we 
«© were bound to perform.” I know that becauſe the ſentiment is 
not expreſſed with the brevity of the original, many would call this 
a comment, or rather a paraphraſe, and not a verſion. It is expreſſed, I 
acknowledge, by a periphraſis; but periphraſis and paraphraſe are not 
ſynonymous terms. The former is in every tranſlation ſometimes 
neceſſary, in order to tranſmit the genuine thought and reaſoning of 
the author: it is only when more than this is attempted, and when 
other ſentiments are introduced or ſuggeſted, for the ſake of illuſ- 
trating an author's thoughts, or enforcing his arguments, that men 
employ paraphraſe. It is not denied, that periphraſis in tranſlating, 


49 Luke, xvii. 10. 


ought 
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ought to be avoided, if poſſible ; but it is not always poſſible to avoid 
it, and periphraſis is preferable to ſingle words, which either convey 
no meaning, or convey a meaning different from the author's. 


The word Bamricha, in the queſtion put by our Lord, To Gan 
Tozvys Togev mv , does not anſwer to the word baptiſin, as uſed by us; 
nor does arapzo;,. in the account given of the Sadducees **, corre- 
ſpond entirely to the Engliſh word re/urrefion : the word enayyeac 
is, for the moſt part, rendered promiſe, and means neither more nor 
leſs. In a few caſes, however, it does not ſignify the promiſe 
itſelf, but the thing promiſed. Now the Englith word is never 
ſo applied. Hence the obſcurity,. not to ſay impropriety, of that 
expreſſion, [ ſend the promiſe of my Father upon jou, which, if it 
can be ſaid to ſuggeſt any thing to an Engliſh reader, ſuggeſts awk- 
wardly, [ give you a promiſe on the part of my Father. Yet this is 
not the ſenſe. What is here meant is the fultilment of a promite formerly 
given them by his Father, and is therefore properly rendered, / /end 
you that which my Father hath promiſed. Through not attending to 
this difference, our tranſlators have thrown great darkneſs on ſome 
paſſages in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. Theſe all (ſays the writer, 


ſpeaking of Abraham, Sarah, and others) died in the faith, not bau- 


ing received the promiſes, un naſcorres Tag enayyehuazs . Yet this way 


interpreted, the aſſertion is contradictory, not only to the patriarchaj 
hiſtory, but to what is ſaid expreſsly of Abraham in the ſame 
chapter“. The words, therefore, ought ta have been rendered, 


not having received the promiſed inherulance ; for it is the land of 
Canaan promiſed to Abraham and his poſterity, to which the writer 
particularly refers, giving as an evidence that they had not received 
it, their acknowledging themſelves to be rangers and fojourners in 


59 Matth. xxt. 25. 5! Matth. xxii. 23. 5? Lake, xxiv. 49. See all 
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the land; not on the earth, as it is, particularly in this place, very 
improperly tranſlated. 


$ 15. AGAIN, ſuppoſe, which is not uncommon, that the ori- 
ginal word has two different, but related fenſes, and that the author 
had an alluſion to both. Suppoſe alſo that in the language of the 
interpreter there is a term adapted to each of thoſe ſenſes, but not 
any one word that will ſuit both. In ſuch caſes perſpicuity requires 
ſomewhat of periphraſis. If we abruptly change the word in the 
ſame ſentence, or in the ſame argument, there will appear an inco- 
herence in the verſion, where there appears a cloſe connection in the 
original ; and if we retain the ſame term, there will be both obſcu- 
rity and impropriety in the verſion. I ſhall explain my meaning by 
examples, the only way of making ſuch criticiſms underſtood. 

In one place in Matthew“, the verb Tuaw is employed, as uſual, 
to expreſs the duty which children owe to their parents. To honour 
is that commonly uſed in Engliſh. Yet this word is not equivalent 
in import to the Greek verb, much leſs to the Hebrew 125 chabad, 
tranſlated T4uaw by the Seventy in the place quoted by the Evan- 
geliſt. This is one of the cauſes of the obſcurity and apparent in- 
conſequence of that paſſage in the Goſpel. I have, therefore, ren- 
dered the word, where it occurs the ſecond time in the argument 


uſed by our Lord, honour by his aſſiſtance ; for the original implies 


no leſs. 


The Apoſtle Paul, writing to the Romans (for it is not neceſſary 
here to confine myſelf to the Goſpels), ſays **, as it is expreſſed in 
the common verſion, But they have not all obeyed the Goſpel ; for 
Eſaias faith, Lord, who hath believed our report? So then, faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God. What the 


55 Matth. xv. 4, 5. 5% Rom. x. 16, 17. 
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Apoſtle introduces here with So hen, as a direct conaluſion from the 
words of the Prophet, cannot fail to appear remote to an Engliſh 
reader, and to require ſome intermediate ideas to make out the con- 
nection. The incoherency diſappears entirely, when we recur to the 
original, where the words are: AAA & Tavres ü Tw EURAY YEA, 
Haag yap e., Kugir, Tis ET1"EUTE TY axon wuws Ape I iS; EZ 
X07; 1 de axon 010 enuærog Oes, Nothing can be more clearly conſe- 
quential, than the argument as ' expreſſed here. Iſaiah had faid, 

complaining of the people, Tig eripevre Th won Tay ; from which 
the Apoſtle infers, that it commonly holds IIIX TIL e AKOHY, other- 
wiſe there had been no ſcope for complaint. But, by the change of 
the term in Engliſh, from report to hearing, however nearly the ideas 
are related, the expreſſion is remarkably obſcured. It muſt be owned, 
that we have no word, in Engliſh, of equal extent, in ſignification, 
with the Greek axoy, which denotes both the report, or the thing 
heard, and the ſenſation of hearing; though, in regard to the ſenſe 
of ſeeing, the Engliſh word fight is of equal latitude ; for it denotes 
both the thing ſeen, and the perception received by the eye“. But, 
when ſuch a difference as this happens, between the import of their 
words and ours, one does more juſtice to the original, and interprets 
more ſtrictly, by giving the ſentence ſuch a turn as will preſerve the 
verbal alluſion, than by ſuch a change of the terms as our tranſlators 
have adopted, to the no ſmall injury of perſpicuity. The paſſage 
may, therefore, properly be rendered thus: For {azah faith, “ Lord, 
« who believeth what he heareth us reach? So then, belief cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God preached. Nor 1s the addi- 
tion of the participle preached, to be conſidered as a ſupply, from 
conjecture, of what is not expreſſed in the original; for, in fact, 
the word anon here implies it. Diodati has not badly tranſlated it 


57 See an excellent illuſtration of this in Pr. Beattie's Eſſay on Truth, Part II. Ch. II. 
Sect. I. 


preaching, 
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preaching. Signore, chi a creduto alla noftra predicatione? La fede 
adunque e dalla predicatione. This is better than the Engliſh verſion, 
as it preſerves clearly the connection of the two verſes. It is, never- 
theleſs, of importance, not to ſuppreſs the other ſignification of axon, 
to wit, hearing, as, by means of it, the connection is rendered 
clearer, both with the preceding words, How fhall they believe in him 
of whom they have not heard ©? and with the following, But, 1 ſays 
Have they not heard ** I ſhall only add, that where the coinci- 
dence in the ſenſe is very clear, the grammatical relation between the 
words is of leſs importance. There is, in this paſſage, a verbal con- 
nection, not only between the words az#w and æxon, but alſo be- 
tween Tigevw and vigig. But the Engliſh word fazth, being fully 
equivalent to the Greek word xe, and its connection with believ- 
ing being evident, it is not of great moment to preſerve in Engliſh 
the affinity in ſound. As ſuch reſemblances, however, always in 
ſome degree aſſiſt attention, and add a ſort of evidence, it is rather 
better to retain them, where it can be done without hurting the 
ſenſe. For this reaſon, I prefer the word belzef, here, to the word 
faith. 


I ſhall give but one other example, which, though not requiring 
the aid of circumlocution, is of a nature ſomewhat ſimilar to the for- 
mer. A verb, or an epithet, in the original, is ſometimes conſtrued 
with a noun, uſed figuratively, and is alſo conſtrued, becauſe uſe 
permits the application, with that which is repreſented by the figure; 
whereas, in the tranſlator's language, the term, by which the verb or 
epithet is commonly rendered, is not equally ſuſceptible of both ap- 
plications. In ſuch caſes, it is better, when the thing is practicable, 
to change the word for one which, though leſs common, ſuits both. 
The following paſſage will illuſtrate my meaning“: Hegel ev Ty 


Rom. x. 14. 59 Ver. 18. 9 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7. 
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youPn' © Ida T6 ev Eicov N CXDOYWVICUOY, EXNEKTOV, EVTISLOV* 1.04 0 ig eu 
* ET QUTW, u n xarauoxuln,” Tp wy N rin ToG THSEVTW ant320% 
de, Mibov ov QTEDOXULRT AY 01 01000MEVTEG, V rog EyerryOy eg nehanhyy Yo,: 
which our tranſlators render thus: It is contained in the Scripture, 
* Behold, I lay in Sion a chief corner-/lone, ele, precious: and he 
* that believeth on him ſhall not be confounded.” Unto you, therefore, 
which believe, he is precious: but unto them which be dliſobedient, the 
one which the builders diſallowed, the ſame is made the head of the 
corner. Here the type and the antitype are ſo blended, as to hurt, 
alike, both perſpicuity and propriety. To ſpeak of believing in a 
fone, an ele ſtone, and to apply the pronoun him to a ſtone, ſound 
very oddly in our language; but 7:pvw e, in the Helleniſtic idiom, 4j 100 
and exAexTo, admit an application either to perſons or to things. al 1 
The Apoſtle ſaid, e avrw, becauſe g is of the maſculine gender: 1 
for the like reaſon, he would have ſaid, e avry, had he uſed Trex 
inſtead of . Would our tranſlators, in that caſe, have rendered 
it, He who believeth on her? Now, the Engliſh verb 7o confide, and 
the participle elected, are ſuſceptible of both applications. Let the 
paſſage, then, be rendered thus: I ig ſaid in Scripture, © Behold, I 
& lay in Sion a chief corner-ſtone, ſelected and precious: whoſoever 
e confideth in it ſhall not be aſhamed.” There is honour, therefore, to 
you who confide ; but to the miftruflful, the flone which the builders re- 
jefted, is made the head of the corner. I may remark, in paſſing, 
that 4 n is here evidently oppoſed to j aioxwy, the import of 
which is included in the verb zaraoxu0y; inſtead of ſhame ye ſhall 
have Honour; but by no rule, that J know, can it be tranſlated, he 
is Precious. AT«9z:, though often juſtly rendered d:/obedient, ra- 
ther ſignifies, here, miſtrufiful, incredulous, being contraſted to 
TFicevsr:;, All the above examples are calculated to ſhow, that it is 
as impoſſible for a tranſlator, if he preſerve that uniformity in tranſ- 
lating ſo much inſiſted on by ſome, to convey perſpicuoully, or 
VoI. I. 4 I even 
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even intelligibly, the meaning of the author, and to give a juſt 
repreſentation of his manner, as it is to retain any regard to purity 
in the language which he writes: and that, therefore, this abſurd 


xaxo{yna ſubverts, alike, all the principal ends which he ought to have 
in view. 


$ 16, IT was admitted, that it is neceſſary to employ more words 
than one in the verſion, when the original term requires more for 
conveying the ſenſe into the language of the tranſlator. Nobody 
doubts the propriety of rendering TearwroAmmr1;, reſpefter of perſons, 
QrAzoyvein, love of money, or anoguraywyo, expelled the ſynagogue ; 
and it is hardly poſſible to give the meaning in another language, 
without the aid of ſome ſuch periphraſts. Yet even this rule, how- 
ever general it may appear, does not hold invariably. There are 
caſes wherein it is better to leave part of the meaning unexpreſſed, 
than, by employing circumlocution, not only to deſert ſimplicity, 
but to ſuggeſt fomething foreign to the intention of the author. 
That this will ſometimes be the conſequence of an over-ſcrupulous 
folicitude to comprehend every thing that may be implied in the ori- 
ginal term, will be evident on reflection. Zaccheus, the publican, 
ſaid to our Lord“, E: Twog ri eouzopailyra, awnoodupr Teanney, 
which our tranſlators have rendered, Y 1 have taken any thing from 
any man by falſe accuſation, I reftore him fourfold. In this they have 
followed Beza, and Leo Juda, who ſay, Sz guid cuipiam per calum- 
mam eripu, reddo. quadruplum. Admitting the juſtneſs of the note 
ſubjoined by the latter, in regard to the artifices of the publicans, I 
approve much more the verſion of the word in the Vulgate and 
Eraſmus, Si guid aliguem defraudavi, or in Caſtalio, to the ſame 
purpoſe, Si quem ulla re fraudavi, If in aught I have wronged any 
* man;?* than thoſe anxious attempts, by tracing, little circum- 


6 Luke, xix. 8. 
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ſtances, to reach the full import of the original. My objection to 
ſuch attempts, is not ſo much becauſe they render the expreſſion un- 
neceſſarily complex, but. becauſe ſomething foreign to the intention 
of the author, rarely fails to be ſuggeſted by them. However para- 
doxical it may at firſt appear, it is certainly true, that to expreſs a 
thing in one word, and to expreſs it in ſeveral, makes ſometimes a 
difference, not only in the ſtyle, but in the meaning. I need not go 
further, for an example, than the words on which I am remarking, 
For a man, in the ſtation of Zaccheus, who was probably not liable 
to the charge of being injurious in any other way than that to which 
his buſineſs expoſed him, nothing could be more natural, or more 
appoſite, than the expreſſion which the Evangeliſt repreſents him as 
having uſed, e 7wog r. £ouxoPwſyra, On the contrary, it would 
not have been natural in him to ſay, « 7: exaez, or el ri eouayon, 
becauſe his manner of life, and his circumſtances, ſet him above the 
ſuſpicion of the crimes of theft and robbery, Such things, therefore, 
are not ſuppoſed to enter the perſon's mind. But when we ſubſti- 
tute a circumlocution, that is, a definition, for the name of the 
crime, other kindred crimes are neceſſarily conceived to be in view; 
becauſe it is always by the aid of the genus, and the difference, 
ſomehow ſignified, that the ſpecies is defined. Now, in a caſe like 
the preſent, wherein the purpoſe of reſtitution is explicitly declared, 
to introduce mention of the genus, with the limitation denoted by 
the ſpecific difference, is an implicit declaration, that the promiſe of 
reparation ſhall not be underſtood to extend to any other ſpecies of 
injuries, Had our language been that ſpoken 1n Judea, and had 
this humble publican, when he made his penitent declaration to his 
Lord, ſaid in Engliſh, I will reflore fourfold, if in aught I have 
wronged any man; can we imagine, that he would have clogged his 
pious purpoſe, with the reſerve which the additional words, by a/c 
accuſation, manifeſtly imply? Who ſees not that, in this manner in- 

ain, troduced, 


— 
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troduced, they are ſuch a reſtriction of the promiſe, as is equi- 
valent to the retraQting of it in part, and ſaying, * Let it be ob- 


© ſerved, that as to any other ſort of wrong I may have com- 


© mitted, I promife nothing ?* But when the thing is expreſſed in one 
word, as in the Greek, no ſuch effect is produced. Much, therefore, 


of the meaning, depends on the form of the expreſſion, as well as on 
the import of the words. | 


§ 17. Bor this is not the only bad conſequence which reſults from 
the exceſſive ſolicitude of interpreters, to comprehend in their tranſ- 
lation, by the aid of periphraſis, every thing ſuppoſed to be included 
in the original term. A ſingle word is ſometimes uſed, with energy 
and perſpicuity, as a trope. But if we ſubſtitute a definition for the 
ſingle word, we deſtroy the trope, and often render the ſentence 
nonſenſical. To ſay, The meek ſhall inberit the earth ©, is to employ 
the word inherit in a figurative ſenſe, which can hardly be miſun- 
derſtood by any body, as denoting the facility with which they ſhall 


obtain poſſeſſion, and the ſtability of the poſſeſſion obtained. But, 


if we employ circumlocution, and ſay, in the manner of ſome in- 
terpreters, The meek ſhall ſucceed to the earth by hereditary right ; 


by ſo explicit, and ſo formal, a limitation of the manner, we ex- 


clude the trope, and affirm what is palpably inapplicable, and 
therefore ridiculous; for, 7% obtain by hereditary right, is to ſuc- 
ceed, in right of conſanguinity, to the former poſſeſſor, now de- 
ceaſed. In ſuch caſes, if the tranflator's language cannot convey the 
trope, in one word, with ſufficient clearneſs, a plain and proper term is 
much preferable to ſuch attempts at expreſſing, in ſeveral words, a 
figure, whoſe whole effect reſults from its ſimplicity and concifeneſs, 


$ 18, IT is proper alfo to obſerve, that the idiom of one lan- 
guage will admit, in a conſiſtency with elegance and energy, redun- 


63 Matth. Ve 5 q g 
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dancies in expreſſion, which have a very different effect, tranſlated 
into another language. A few examples of this occur in the New 
Teſtament. Yoo rw roduy cure ©, is adequately rendered, in the 
common tranſlation, his foo//tool, but is literally footflool of his feet. 
It is the verſion given by the Seventy of the Hebrew phraſe BIT 
vo, in which there is no pleonaſm. Our tranſlators have 
imitated them in rendering Top Tov po ſhepherd of the 
ſheep ** ; for here the redundancy is only in the verſion. The words 
emp and abe, are often by Greek authors, eſpecially the Attic, 
conſtrued with other ſubſtantives which, by a peculiar idiom, are uſed 
adjectively “. Matthew joins afgowro; with eure, with oncoleo- 
TOTYG . with Cao Wy and John prefixes it to apoprwneg*. Luke, 


in ſimilar caſes, employs n, joining it to cg WO %, TpopyryY , lid 
povevg?*, In ſome inſtances our tranſlators have very properly dropt th | 
the redundant term ; in others, for I know not what reaſon, they il 


have retained it. Thus dropping it, they ſay a prophet, a murderer, hy 
and a certain king. On another occaſion, in order to include both 
words, they ſay a merchant-man. But uſe, whoſe deciſions are very 
arbitrary, has long appropriated this name to a trading ſbip. They 
ſay alſo a man that is an houſeholder, a man that is a ſinner *, and, 
in one place, not badly, a ſinful man. In theſe, however, we muſt 
acknowledge, there is no deviation from the meaning. Such ſuper- 
fluous words as ſome of theſe now mentioned, enfeeble the expreſ- 


ſion, but without altering or darkening the ſenſe. 


F 


63 Matth. v. 35- 67 Matth. xiii. 52. 

64 John, x. 2. £8 Matth. xviii. 23. 

65 This idiom is not peculiarly Greek. In ©? John, ix. 16. 
Geneſis, xiii. 8. Ve are brethren, is, in He- 79 Luke, v. 8. Xix. 7. 


brew, YN BN dit, in the “ Luke, xxiv. 19. 

Septuagint, argJownu e 1 jatlg £0 H, We are 7 Acts, iii. 14 

men brethren. Other examples might be pro- 73 Luke, xix. 7. John, ix. 16. 
duced. | 74 Luke, v. 8. 


£6 Matth. xiii. 45. 


But 
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But there is one caſe wherein this uſe of the noun arne, has, in the 
common verſion, occaſioned a ſmall deviation from the meaning. 
The words avdges «depo. frequently occur in the Acts, and are 
always rendered, by our tranſlators, Men and brethren, as if the phraſe 
were ave xa: adirÞci, thereby making them two diſtinct appel- 
lations. This I once thought peculiar to Engliſh tranſlators, but 
have ſince found that the ſame method is in one place adopted by 
Luther, in his German tranſlation, who ſays, Jhr manner und 
bruder“. Some foreign verſions have ſcrupulouſly preſerved the 
pleonaſtic form; one ſays hommes freres, another Huomini fratelli; 
which are equally awkward in French and Italian, as men brethren 
would be in Engliſh ; but into none of the verſions .in theſe lan- 
guages which I have ſeen is the conjunction inſerted. Our inter- 
preters muſt have proceeded on the ſuppoſition, that the Apoſtles, by 
ſuch compellations, divided their hearers into two claſſes, one of 
whom they barely denominated men, the other they more affection- 
ately ſaluted brethren, But that there is no foundation for this con- 

ceit is manifeſt ; firſt, in that caſe by the ſyntatic order, the copu- 
lative za muſt have been inſerted between the titles. Yet though 
edots adshqpu Occurs in the Acts no fewer than thirteen times, no 
example of avdgeg xa adeapo: is to be found, Secondly, it is, as was 
ſignified above, entirely in the Greek idiom. Avoges poerura: 
ſoldiers, evlges din judges, in like manner as avdpes Ab I 
Athenians, are warranted by the example of Demoſthenes, and the 
beſt writers in Greece. Thirdly, there is the ſame reaſon to intro- 
duce the copulative in the other examples above quoted, and to 
render ab pmg eures a man and a merchant, avg apaprunc, a man 
and a ſinner, and ſo of the reſt, as avdpes ad men and brethren. 
It may be thought that in the addreſs Avdges adexPor row marrges, as 


75 Adds, i. 16. 
no 
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no conjunction is needed in the verſion but what is expreſſed in the 
original, the word men ought to be preſerved. But the uſe above 
examined ſufficiently ſhows that, in all ſuch caſes, the word ardpes is to 
be conſidered not as a ſeparate title, but as an idiomatic ſupplement to 
ad:\pu xa marept, the only titles given, and that therefore in tranſ- 
lations into modern tongues, 1t ought to be dropt as an expletive 


which does not ſuit their idiom. The above criticiſm will alſo ſerve 


as one of the many evidences, that what is vulgarly called the moſt 
literal tranſlation, is not always the moſt cloſe. 


§ 19. Ir may be proper alſo to obſerve, that the import of dimi- 
nutives 1s not always to be determined by the general rules laid down 
by grammarians. B. is only in form a diminutive of GN, 


o Of cn, Jaiporiey Of daH⁴u; the fame may be ſaid of egy 


as uſed in the Goſpel. It cannot be underſtood as expreſſing little- 
neſs; for what is called e in the only place where the word 


occurs, is egi in the verſe immediately preceding. The like may 


be ſaid of oagw and o9;. And the application in that paſſage ſhows 


| ſufficiently, that it is not an expreſſion of affection or tenderneſs, 


Ivaxidw in Luke, denotes a thing differing rather in kind and 


uſe, than in dimenſions from waz, as uſed by the ſame Evan- 
geliſt . Some diminutives are intended to mark a dinſtinction only 
in age or in ſize, as JuyaTgon, [2iC\apidten, or arguov, 1 uo io, KAvidicyy 
Nd , vr, Sa,]; and may be rendered into Engliſh by 
the aid of the epithet lite, as litile daughter, little book, little fiſh, 
or by a ſingle word adapted to the meaning in the paſſage where it 
occurs, as couch, boat, child, boy, infant. Texv:ov appears, on the 
contrary, more expreſſive of affection than of ſize; rev is there- 
fore better rendered dear children than litile children, which, when 
addreſſed to grown perſons, ſounds very oddly. Sometimes the di- 
minutive expreſſes contempt. In this way the word yuwaxazx is 


26 Matth. xxv. 33. 77 Luke, i. 63. 74 Luke, xi. 39. d 
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uſed by Paul“, and is not badly tranſlated „iy women. But in 
many caſes it muſt be acknowledged that the difference which a 
diminutive makes, though real, is of too delicate a nature to be 
transfuſed into a verſion. For-when a tranſlator, becauſe the lan- 
guage which he writes, does not afford a term exactly equivalent, 
makes a ſtretch for a word; that word often farther exceeds the im- 
port of the original, than the common term would have fallen below 
it. For example, in the check which our Lord at firſt gave to the 
application of the Syrophenician woman, I conſider the diminutive 
xvvepz as more emphatical in that place than vv; yet I think it is 
incomparably better rendered in the common verſion dogs, than in 
that of the anonymous tranſlator puppies. 


Nay, in the few caſes (for they are but few) in which our lan- 
guage has provided us in diminutives, it is not always proper to 
render the Greek diminutive by the Engliſh. Agro, for example, 
is in Greek the diminutive of aps, fo is /ambkin of lamb in Engliſh, 
which is the only proper verſion of agg. To tranſlate prov lambhin, 
muſt therefore be entirely agreeable to the laws of literal interpreta- 
tion. Yet who, that underſtands Engliſh, would heſitate to affirm 
that a tranſlator who ſhould fo render the word, wherever it occurs 


in the New Teſtament, would betray a great defect both of taſte and 
of judgment? This is one of the many evidences we have, that with- 
out knowing ſomewhat of the ſentiments and manners of a people, 
with which the genius of their language is intimately connected, we 
may, in tranſlating their works, exhibit an uncouth repreſentation of 
the dead letter, but are not qualified for transfuſing the ſenſe and 
ſpirit of their writings into the verſion, The Greek abounds in diminu- 
tives of every kind, though uſed but ſparingly in the Goſpels; nay, even 
in the diminutives of diminutives. They are admitted into all kinds 
of compoſition, both proſaic and poetical, the moſt ſolemn as well ag 


79 2 Tim. iii. 6. 
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the moſt ludicrous. It is quite otherwiſe with us. We have but 
few of that denomination, and thoſe few are hardly ever admitted 
into grave diſcuſſions. They are in a manner confined to paſtoral 
poetry, and romance, or at beſt to performances whoſe end is amuſe- 
ment rather than inſtruction. It is only in theſe that ſuch words as 
lordling, baby, manikin, could be tolerated. Agne, in Greek, is a 
word of ſufficient dignity, which /ambkin in Engliſh is not. This 
term ſhows rather a playful than a ſerious diſpoſition in the perſon 
who uſes it. I have been the more particular here in order to ſhow 
that, if we would tranſlate with propriety, more knowledge is 
requiſite than can be furniſhed by lexicons and grammars. So much 
for what, in tranſlating, concerns the juſtneſs of expreſſion neceſſary 
for promoting the author's intention, and conveying his ſentiments. 


9 20. NexT to the juſtneſs the perſpicuity of what is ſaid, will be 
univerſally admitted to be, of all the qualities of ſtyle, the moſt eſſential. 
Some indeed ſeem to think that this is peculiarly the author's pro- 
vince, and no farther the tranſlator's, than he has the warrant of his 
original. Such was the opinion of Le Clerc, a man of conſiderable 
name in literature. Quamvis Latina lingua,” ſays heb, © perſpi- 
* cuitate multd magis quam Hebraica gaudeat, imo vero obſcurita- 
tem, quantum poteſt, vitare ſoleat: ubi Hebraica obſcura ſunt, 
tranſlationem noſtram obſcuriorem eſſe non diffitemur. Sed ut ea 
demum effigies laudatur, non quæ vultum formoſum ſpectandum, 
e ſed qualis eſt reverà, ſpectantium oculis offert; tc tranſlatio, ubi 
„ archetypus ſermo clarus eſt, clara; ubi obſcurus obſcura eſſe dehet.” 
This judgment he qualifies with the following words: © Obſcura 
“ autem hie vocamus, non quæ Hebraice linguz neſciis obſcura 


cc 
cc 


cc 


“ ſunt, ſic enim pleræque loquutiones ſcripturz obſcuræ eſſent, fed 
de quz a linguz non imperitis hodie non fatis intelliguntur. Contra 


89 Proleg. in Pent. Diſſ. II. 5 4. - 
Vor. I. 4 K © vero 
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« verò clara eſſe dicimus, non ea tantum quæ omnibus, etiam im- 
« peritis aperta ſunt, ſed que linguæ peritioribus nullum negotium 
« faceſſunt.” But even with this qualification the ſentiment does 
not appear defenſible. It makes the ſtandard of perſpicuity what it 
is impoſſible for any perſon exactly to know, namely, the degree of 
knowledge in the original attained (not by the tranſlator, but) by 
the learned in general in the Oriental languages at the time. Ob- 
“ ſcura vocamus quz a linguz non imperitis Hodie, non ſatis intelli- 
& guntur.“ In conſequence of which the Scriptures ought to be 
tranſlated more perſpicuouſly at one time than at another, becauſe the 
original is better underſtood at one time than at another. That in 
fact they will be ſo, when in the hands of a tranſlator of ſuperior 
capacity and knowledge, cannot be queſtioned. But by this critic's 
rule, if I underſtand him right, the 1nterpreter ought not to avail 
himſelf of greater abilities, if he have greater abilities ; but, however 
clear the ſentiments are to him, he ought to render them obſcurely, 
if the original appear obſcure to the critics of the age. In this caſe, 
it would be of little conſequence, whether the tranſlator were pro- 
foundly ſkilled in the languages or not. The only thing of import- 
ance would be, that he were well verſed in the interpretations and 
comments of others. This is ſo abſurd, that I cannot allow myſelf 
to think that it was the fixed opinion of that critic, or the rule by 
which he conducted himſelf in tranſlating ; yet it is hardly poſſible to 
put another conſtruction upon his words. 


521. HouBiGANT, without minding the qualification above quoted, 
ſeverely cenſures the general poſition, that the obſcurities of an au- 
thor ought to be rendered obſcurely. © Obſcurus, ſays he, © eft 
&« non ſemel Horatius; num igitur laudanda ea erit Horatii Gallica 
« jnterpretatio, quæ Horatium faciet Gallico ſermone, ubi clarus 


*1 Proleg. Cap. V. Art. III. 
cc 
elt, 
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« eſt, clare, ubi obſcurus, obſcure loquentem ?” I muſt, however, 
ſay ſo much for Le Clerc, as to acknowledge, that the caſes compared 
by Houbigant, are not parallel. Greater freedom may reaſonably 
be uſed with profane authors than with the ſacred. If the general 
tenour and connection be preſerved in the thoughts of a Greek or 
Latin poet, and if the dition be harmonious and elegant, a few miſ- 
takes about the import of words, by which the ſcope of the whole is 
little affected, will be thought, even by the moſt faſtidious critics, a 
more pardonable fault than ſuch obſcurity as interrupts a reader, and 
makes it difficult for him to divine the ſenſe. But it is otherwiſe 
with a book of ſo great authority as the Scriptures. It is better that, 
in them, the reader ſhould ſometimes be at a loſs about the ſenti- 
ment, than that he ſhould have a falſe ſentiment impoſed upon him 
for a diate of the Spirit of God. 1 approve much more what fol- 
lows in Houbigant : © Humani ingenu eſt, non linguz cujuſcunque 
« obſcuritas, divini ſermonis dos perpetua, ut dignitas, ita etiam 
« perſpicuitas, Ut quanquam obſcura nunc eſſet Hebraica lingua, 
tamen dubitandum non eflet, quæ ſacri autores ſcripſerunt, per- 
ſpicuè ſcripſiſſe: nobis igitur eſſe maxime elaborandum, ut quæ 
nunc nobis obſcura eſſe videantur, ad priſtinam nativamque per- 
ſpicuitatem, quoad fieri poteſt, revocemus; non autem nos nobis 
« contentos eſſe debere, 11 quæ prima ſpecie obſcura erant, obſcure 
« converterimus.” I have already given my reaſons * for thinking 
that the hiſtorical ſtyle of the Scriptures, in conſequence of its greater 
ſimplicity, is naturally more perſpicuous than that of moſt other 
writings. But it is impoſſible that their ſenſe ſhould appear, even to 
men of profound erudition, with the ſame facility and clearneſs, as 
it did to the countrymen and contemporaries of the inſpired writers, 
men familiarized to their idiom, and well acquainted with all the 
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cuſtoms and manners to which there are, in thoſe writings, inci- 
dental alluſions. If then, to adopt Le Clerc's ſimilitude, we prefer 
likeneſs to the original before beauty, we muſt endeavour to make 
our tranſlation as perſpicuous to our readers, as we have reaſon to 
think the writings of Moſes were, not to modern linguiſts, but to 
the ancient Iſraelites, and the writings of the Evangeliſts to the Hel- 
leniſt Jews. This is the only way, in my judgment, in which, con- 
ſiſtently with common ſenſe, we can ſay that a reſemblance, in per- 
ſpicuity, is preſerved in the tranſlation, 


$ 22. Bor it may be aſked, Is there then no caſe whatever, 
wherein it may be pardonable, or even proper, to be, in ſome de- 
gree, obſcure? I acknowledge that there are ſuch caſes, though they 
occur but ſeldom in the hiſtorical books, Firſt, it is pardonable to 
be obſcure, or even ambiguous, when it is neceſſary for avoiding a 
greater evil. I conſider it as a greater evil in a tranſlator, to aſſign a 
meaning merely from conjecture, for which he is conſcious he has 
little or no foundation. In ſuch caſes, the method taken by Caſtalio 
is the only unexceptionable method, to give a literal tranſlation of 
the words, and acknowledge our ignorance of the meaning. For 
the ſame reaſon, there will be a propriety in retaining even ſome 
ambiguities in the verſion. But this method ought to be taken, 
only when the interpreter, uſing his beſt judgment, thinks there is 
ground to doubt which of the two ſenſes, ſuggeſted by the words, is 
the meaning of the author. If the language of the verſion be ſuſ- 
ceptible of the fame ambiguity which he finds in the original, it 
ought to be preſerved ; but if the language be not ſuſceptible of it, 
which often happens, the tranſlator ſhould inſert the meaning he 
prefers in the text, and take notice of the other in the notes, or on 
the margin. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall give ſome examples of both. The Evangeliſt John ſays ©, 


Hy To ws To aXn4wov PN ToavraR avdgurov tgx,opevoy cg TOY No. 
Here we have an ambiguity in the word epxo.vov, which may be 
either the nominative neuter, agreeing with Oc, or the accuſative 
maſculine, agreeing with av3pwro, Our tranſlators have preferred 
the latter meaning, and ſaid, That was the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. It was hardly poſlible to pre- 
ſerve the native ſimplicity of the expreſſion, and retain the ambiguity 
in Engliſh. I have, therefore, as I preferred the former meaning, 
rendered the verſe, The true light was he, who coming into the 2world, 
enlighteneth every man, and mentioned the other ſenſe in the note; 
aſſigning the reaſons which determined my choice. 


Another Evangeliſt repreſents our Lord as ſaying **, Azyw yp, or, 
Upaeis 01 cαõ,e nm oavTEs por, &V TY TANYYEVET IG, OTHY KAN TY 6 big TE 
eYowres em Jowre Wong aur, x Nic ede x vers £74 dude Youvrs, 
XKpwovTt;s Ta dwoexc Puna; Te Irpan. Here the clauſe % Ty Teaxyye- 
veri2, may be conſtrued, either with the preceding words, or with 
the following. In the former of theſe ways our tranſlators have un- 
derſtood them, and have, therefore, rendered the verſe, I /ay unto 
you, that ye which have followed me in the regeneration ; when the Son 
of man ſhall fit in the throne of his glory, ye alſo ſhall fit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Hrael. I think, on the contrary, 
that the words ought to be underſtood in the latter way, and have, 
therefore, tranſlated them in this manner: 7 /ay unto you, that at the 
renovation, when the Son of man ſhall be ſeated on his glorious throne, 
ye my followers, ſitting alſo upon twelve thrones, ſhall judge the twelve 
tribes of Iſrael. For this choice I have aſſigned my reaſons in tlie 
note on the paſlage.. | 


83 John, i. 9. % Matth. xix. 28. 


923. 
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§ 23. Bur it ſometimes happens, that the preference of one of 
the meanings of an equivocal word or phraſe, cannot be determined 
with probability ſufficient to ſatisfy a candid critic. In this caſe, 
when the verſion can be rendered equally ſuſceptible of the different 
meanings, candour itſelf requires, that the interpreter give it this 
turn. By ſo doing, he puts the unlearned reader on the ſame foot- 
ing on which the learned reader is put by the author. It does not 
often happen that this is poſſible, but it happens ſometimes. The 
word ay may denote, either the world, in the largeſt acceptation, 
or the age, ſtate, or diſpenſation of things, anſwering nearly to the 
Latin /eculum. There are ſome paſlages in the New Teſtament, on 
which probable arguments may be advanced in favour of each inter- 
pretation. Nay, ſome have plauſibly contended, that in the prophe- 
tic ſtyle, there is no impropriety in admitting both ſenſes. Now, by 
rendering «wv, in thoſe doubtful caſes, fate, the ſame latitude is 
given the ſentiment in Engliſh, which the words have in the original, 
See the note on this paſſage in Matthew“, us a@:3yrera avrw, ure ev 
70 VUY Gwi, STE EU TW perNovTi, Which I have rendered, will never be 
pardoned, either in the preſent flate, or in the future. 


§ 24. THERE are, moreover, a few inſtances, in which it cannot 
be doubted that there is an intentional obſcurity. In theſe it is 
plain, that the ſame degree of darkneſs which is found in the ori- 
ginal ought, as far as poſſible, to be preſerved in the verſion, Pre- 
dictions are rarely intended to be perfectly underſtood till after their 
fulfilment, and are intended to be then underſtood by means of their 
fulfilment. When our Lord ſaid to his diſciples, in his laſt conſola- 
tory diſcourſe *, Within a little while ye ſhall not ſee me, a little while 
after ye ſhall fee me, becauſe Igo to the Father, we learn, from what 


35 Matth. xii. 32. #5 John, xvi. 16. 


9 | follows, 
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follows, that they did not underſtand him. Yet, though he per- 
ceived they were puzzled, he did not think proper to clear up the 


matter; but, that his words might make the deeper impreſſion upon 
their minds, he mentioned ſome additional circumſtances, the tri- 
umph of the world, the ſorrow of the diſciples at firſt, and joy after- 
wards. He knew that his death and reſurreQion, which were ſoon 
to follow, would totally diſſipate all doubts about his meaning. It 
muſt be injudicious, therefore, to render the verſe in ſuch a manner 
as to leave no room, to perſons in their circumſtances, for doubt and 
perplexity. Yet in one verſion it is thus tranſlated : “ In a very 
“little time you will not ſee me—in a very little time you will ſee 
« me again—for I am going to the Father, ſhortly to return.” The 
laſt clauſe, ſhortly to return, for which there is no warrant in the 
original, removes the difficulty at once, and, conſequently, makes 
the diſciples appear, in the ſubſequent verſes, in a very ſtrange light, 
as being at a loſs to underſtand what is expreſſed in the cleareſt 
manner. It holds, therefore, true in general that, in tranſlating 
prophecy, we ought to avoid giving the verſion either more or leſs 
light than is found in the original. The anonymous tranſlator often 
errs in this way. Thus, in the prophecy on mount Olivet, where 
our Lord ſays *”, Theſe things muſt happen, but the end is not yet, the 
laſt clauſe, . egi To reg, he renders, the end of the Fewiſh age is 
not yet. There is nothing anſwering to the words of the Fewi/h age 
in the Goſpel. It is not certain that the word Tao; here relates to 
the ſame event which is called ouvreAciz Ts awvos a little before. 
At any rate, there is no mention of Fews, or Jewiſb, in the 
whole prophecy. Nay, if it were abſolutely certain, that the mean- 
ing is what this interpreter has expreſſed, it would be wrong to 
render it ſo, becauſe we have reaſon to conclude, that it was not 


87 Matth. xxiv. 6. bay Ver. 3 


without 
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without deſign that our Lord, on that occaſion, employed more ge- 
neral terms. 


$ 25. In ſome caſes, it is particularly unſuitable to be more ex- 
plicit than the ſacred authors, how certain ſoever we be that we ex- 
preſs the meaning. A little reflection mult ſatisfy every reaſonable 
perſon that events, depending on the agency of men, cannot, with 
propriety, be revealed, ſo as to be perfectly intelligible to thoſe on 
whoſe agency they depend. For, if we ſuppoſe that the things pre- 
dicted, are ſuch as they would not knowingly be the inſtruments of 
executing, either it will be in their power to defeat the intention of 
the prophecy, or they muſt be over-ruled in their actions by ſome 
blind fatality, and conſequently cannot be free agents in accompliſh- 
ing the prediction, Neither of theſe ſuits the methods of Providence. 
God does not force the wills of his creatures ; but he makes both 
their errors and their vices conduce to effect his wiſe and gracious 
purpoſes. This conduct of Providence was never more eminently - 
diſplayed, than in what related to the death and ſufferings of the Son 
of God. The predictions of the ancient Prophets are ſo appolite, 
and ſo clearly explained by the events, that we are at no loſs to ap- 


ply them ; nay, we find ſome difficulty in conceiving how they could 
fail of being underſtood by thoſe who were the inſtruments of their 


accompliſhment. Yet, that they were miſunderſtood by them, we 
have the beſt authority to affirm : 7 vor, ſays Peter to the people 
of Jeruſalem, who had, with clamour, demanded of Pilate the cruci- 
fixion of Jeſus, . that through ignorance ye did it, as did alſo your 
rulers ; but thoſe things which God before had ſhowed by the mouth of 
all his Prophets, that Chrift ſhould ſuffer, he hath ſo fulfilled, The 
predictions in the Goſpel are conveyed in the ſame idiom, and under 
the like figurative expreſſions, as are thoſe of the Old Teſtament. 


*% Acts, iii. 17, 18. 
And 
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And though many of the events foretold, which are now accom- 
pliſhed, have put the meaning of ſuch prophecies beyond all queſtion, 
we ought not, in tranſlating them, to add any light borrowed merely 
from the accompliſhment. By fo doing, we may even materially in- 
jure the hiſtory, and render thoſe miſtakes incredible, which, on a 
more exact repreſentation of things, as they muſt have appeared at 
the time, were entirely natural. 


§ 26. Tut commentator's buſineſs ought never to be confounded 
with the tranſlator's. It is the duty of the latter to give every thing 
to his readers, as much as poſſible, with the ſame advantages, nei- 
ther more nor fewer, with which the ſacred author gave it to his con- 
temporaries. There were ſome things that our Saviour ſaid, as well 
as ſome things that he did, to his diſciples, which it was not in- 
tended that they ſhould underſtand then, but which, if taken notice 
of then, and remembered, they would underſtand afterwards. Theſe 
things, ſaid our Lord“, I have ſpoken to you in figures; the time 
cometh when I ſhall no longer ſpeak to you in figures ; but inſtruct you 
plainly concerning the Father. It was, therefore, not intended that 
every thing in the Goſpel ſhould be announced, at firſt, with plain- 
nels. It is, withal, certain, that the veil of figurative language 
thrown over ſome things, was employed to ſhade them only for a 
time, and, in the end, to conduce to their evidence and greater 
luſtre, For there was no ſecret that was not to be diſcovered ; nor was 
aught concealed which was not to be divulged*. Now, juſtice is not 
done to this wiſe conduct of the Spirit, unleſs things be repreſented 
in this reſpect alſo, as nearly as poſſible, in his own manner. And 
thoſe tranſlators who have not attended to this, have ſometimes, by 
throwing more light than was proper on particular expreſſions, in- 


9? John, xvi. 25. Mark, iv. 22. 
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volved the whole paſſage in greater darkneſs, and made it harder to 
account for the facts recorded. 


527. AT the ſame time, let it be remembered, that the caſe of 
prophecy is in a great meaſure peculiar ; and we have reaſon to 
think, that there is hardly any other caſe in which we are in danger 
of exceeding in perſpicuity. Even in thoſe places of the Goſpel, 
about the meaning of which expoſitors are divided, there is ground 
to believe, that there is no intended cbſcurity in the original; but 
that the difficulty ariſes merely from an alluſion to ſome cuſtom, or 
an application of ſome term at that time familiar, but at preſent not 
eaſily diſcovered. Where the tranſlator is in the dark, his verſion 
ought not to be deciſive. But where he has rational grounds for 
forming a judgment, what he judges to be the ſenſe, he ought to ex- 
preſs with clearneſs. 


§ 28. I Have oftner than once had occaſion to obſerve, that 
wherever propriety, perſpicuity, and the idiom of the tongue em- 
ployed, permit an interpreter to be ci, the more he is ſo, the better. 
But what it is to be /teral, I have never yet ſeen defined by any 
critic or grammarian, or even by any advocate for the literal manner of 
tranſlating. A reſemblance in found, by the frequent uſe of deriva- 
tives from the words of the original, cannot, where there is no co- 
incidence in the ſenſe, confer on a tranſlator, even the ſlight praiſe of 
being literal. Who would honour with this denomination one who, 
in tranſlating Scripture, ſhould render ovuPwe ſymphony, ue ονν 
hyperbole, Tapozurpe; paroxyſm, pappaxucs pharmacy, ouxoPavrew to 
play the fycophant, mapacota paradoxes, and dri idiot? Yet 
ſome of the conſecrated words have no better title to this diſtine- 

tion, He 
I once 
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I once met with a criticiſm, I do not remember where, on a paſ- 
ſage in the Epiſtle of James“, in which God is called the Father of 
lights, Tap w uk evi mapar\ayn, 1 rome &70T% coma, The critic 
profoundly ſuppoſes, that the ſacred penman, though writing to the 
Chriſtian converts of the diſperſed Jews, amongſt whom there cer- 
tainly were not many noble, or rich, or learned, addreſſed them in 
the language of aſtronomy ; and therefore renders regarzyn pa- 
rallax, and renn tropic. If this be to tranſlate very literally, it is 
alſo to tranſlate very abſurdly. And ſurely the plea is not ſtronger, 
that is urged in favour of thoſe interpreters who, without regard to 
uſage in their own language, ſcrupulouſly exhibit, in their verſions, 
the etymologies of their author's words, eſpecially compound words. 
Such, if they would preſerve conſiſtency, ought to tranſlate evy91; 
well-bred, eadrgyin eaſy work, omreguoroyos ſeed-gatherer, ravepyo; 
all-working, yXooooxopor tongue-caſe, and Txpronug all-many. The 
ſimilar attempts of ſome, at analyſing phraſes, or idiomatical ex- 
preſſions, in their verſion, which are but a looſer ſort of compoſi- 
tion, fall under the ſame denomination. Both the above methods, 
though differing greatly from each other, are occaſionally patronized, 
as literal, by the ſame perſons. There is a third particular, which is 
conſidered as, perhaps, more eſſential to this mode of interpreting, 
than either of the former, and which conſiſts in tracing, as nearly 
as poſſible, in the verſion, the conſtruction and arrangement of the 
original. This, if not carried to excels, 1s leſs exceptionable than 


either of the former. 


$ 29. Bur, it deſerves our notice, that tranſlators attempting, in 
this way, to keep cloſely to the letter, have ſometimes failed, through 
their attending more to words and particles, conſidered ſeparately, 


* 
92 James, i. 17. 
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than to the combination and conſtruction of the whole ſentence, 
Thus, the words of our Lord“, Ilag v 6 airwy Nawfavu, ou 6 
Fru Evert, as rendered in the common tranſlation, For every one 
that aſteth receiveth ; and he that ſeeketh, findeth; err in this very 
way. O rar epoxe, taken by itſelf as a ſeparate ſentence, cannot 
be better rendered than he that ſeeteth, findeth. But in this paſſage 
it is only a clauſe of a ſentence. The words Ta; yep, wherewith 
the ſentence begins, relate equally to both clauſes. The verſion 
here given, For whoſoever aſketh, obtaineth; whoſoever ſecheth, 


findeth, is, in fact, therefore more cloſe to the letter as well as to 


the ſenſe: for, by the ſyntaQtic order, the ſecond clauſe evidently is 
Tag 0 Cyrwy evpioue. The Vulgate is both literal and juſt, Omnis enim 
qui petit, accipit; et qui quærit, invent, Here omnis, like n, be- 
longs to both members. Had our tranſlators, in the ſame manner, 
ſaid, Every one that aſketh, receiveth ; and that ſeeketh, findeth; leav- 
ing out the pronoun he, they would have done juſtice both to the 
form and to the ſenſe. But they have choſen rather to follow Beza, 
who ſays, Quiſſuis enim petit, accipit; et qui quarit, invenit ; where, 
though the ſecond member is the ſame as in the Vulgate, the expreſ- 
ſion in the Goſpel is in effect differently tranflated, as gui/quis can- 
not, like omnis, be ſupplied before qui. I acknowledge that there is 
not a material difference in meaning. Only the ſecond clauſe in 
Beza is expreſſed more weakly, and appears not to affirm ſo uni- 
verſally as the firſt clauſe. The clauſe, as expreſſed in Greek, has 
no ſuch appearance. I 


\ 30. FoR a fimilar reaſon, the words dv o TRWNNE QUTWY Te- 
AguT&, Ka To up 8 ofeures , are, in my opinion, more ſtrictly 


rendered, where their worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched, 


93 Matth. vii. 8. See the note on that verſe. Mark, ix. 44. 46. 48. 
than 
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than as in the common verſion, the fire is not quenched, The manner 
in which the clauſes are here connected, rendered the repetition of 
the pronoun in the ſecond clauſe unneceſſary, becauſe in Greek it is 
in ſuch caſes underſtood as repeated. Whereas in Engliſh, when he 
fire is ſaid, the pronoun cannot be underſtood, It is excluded by 
the article, which is never by us joined with the poſſeſſive pronoun, 
Could we, with propriety, imitate the Greek manner entirely, making 
the perſonal pronoun ſupply the poſſeſſive, and ſaying, where the 
worm of them dieth not, and the fire is not quenched, the pronoun 
might be underſtood in Engliſh as well as in Greek. But ſuch an 
idiom with us would be harſh and unnatural. It gives an additional 
probability to this explanation, that in the paſſage in the Old Teſta- 
ment referred to“, it is expreſsly heir fire as well as their worm. In 
Hebrew the affixes are never left to be ſupplied. This remark regards 
only the exhibition of the conſtruction, for the ſenſe is not affected 
by the difference. 


8 31. Tun words of John, O Tow Tv Sumi uvνν dueαjẽg 88. 
xa Jug exewvog Ea egi, are, in my judgment, more literally ren- 
dered, He that doth righteouſneſs is righteous, even as God 1s righteous, 
than as it ſtands in the Engliſh tranſlation, even as he is righteous, 
The Engliſh pronoun he does not correſpond to the Greek exevo; ſo 
fituated. In Engliſh the ſentence appears to molt readers a mere 
identical propoſition : in Greek it has no ſuch appearance, exe 
plainly referring us to a remote antecedent. As no pronoun in our 
language will here anſwer the purpoſe, the only proper recourſe is 
to the noun whoſe place is occupies. The intention of the three 
examples juſt now given, is to ſhow that, when the conſtruction of 
the ſentence is taken into the account, that is often found a more 


95 Iſalab, Ixvi. 24. %-1 John, iii. 7. 
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literal (if by this be meant clo/er ) tranſlation, which, to a ſuperficial 
view, appears leſs ſo, 


$ 32. I $HALL here take notice of another caſe in which we may 
tranſlate literally, nay, juſtly and perſpicuouſly, and yet fail greatly 
in reſpect of energy. This ariſes from not attending to the minute, 
but often important, differences in ſtructure, between the language 
of the original and that of the verſion, Of many ſuch differences 
between Greek and Engliſh, I ſhall mention at preſent only one. 
We find it neceſſary to introduce ſome of the perſonal pronouns 
almoſt as often as we introduce a verb. Not only does our idiom 
require this, but our want of inflections conſtrains us to take this 
method for conveying the meaning. In the ancient languages this 
is quite unneceſſary, as the inflection of the verb, in almoſt every 
caſe, virtually expreſſes the pronoun. There are certain caſes, ne- 
vertheleſs, wherein the pronoun is alſo employed in thoſe languages. 
But in thoſe caſes it has, for the moſt part, an emphaſis which the 
correſponding pronoun with us, becauſe equally neceſſary in every 
caſe, is not fitted for expreſſing. Thus our Lord ſays to his diſ- 
ciples“, Oux dh, pe egenezacge, a tyw Eu vua;, Which 
is rendered in the common verſion, Ye have not choſen me, but I 
have choſen you. This verſion is at once literal, juſt, and perſpi- 
cuous ; yet it has not the energy of the original. The ftreſs laid on 
vue and eyw, which are here contraſted with manifeſt intention, 
becauſe the words are otherwiſe ſuperfluous, is but feebly, if at all, 
repreſented by the pronouns ye and J, which are, in Engliſh, ne- 
ceſſary attendants on the verbs. Our tranſlators could not have 
rendered differently, had the words been Ov pe e DF a- Ne, an ee 
At S. via, Yet every reader of taſte will perceive that this ex- 


97 John, xv. 16. 
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preſſion is not nearly ſo emphatical. I might add that ſuch a reader 
will be ſenſible, that even fo flight a circumſtance as beginning the 
ſentence with the negative particle, adds to the emphaſis, and that 
due s would not have been ſo expreſſive as xy vue. To do 
juſtice, therefore, to the energy, as well as to the ſenſe of the ori- 
ginal, it is neceſſary, in modern languages, to give the ſentence a 
different turn. The Port Royal, and after them Simon, and other 
French tranſlators, have done this ſucceſsfully by rendering it, Ce 
n'eſt pas vous qui maves choſi, mais eſt moi qui vous ai cboiſi. The 
like turn has been given by ſome very properly to the words in 
Engliſh, It was not you who choſe me, but it was I who choſe you. 


I recollect one inſtance in the Old Teſtament, wherein our tranſ- 
lators have taken this method. Joſeph, after he had diſcovered him- 
ſelf to his brethren, obſerving that the remembrance of their guilt 
overwhelmed them with terror and confuſion; in order to compoſe 
their ſpirits, ſays to them“, It was not you that ſent me hither, but 
Cod. The expreſſion in the Greek tranſlation is perfectly ſimilar to 
that above quoted from the Goſpel, Oui vue pe e , wor, 
ax 1 6. Occ, In the original Hebrew it is not leſs ſo: BNR 8&7 
 Dnbxn 15737 , DD. I do not ſay, however, that the pro- 

noun, when mentioned, is in every caſe emphatical, or that, in every 
caſe, it would be proper to deviate from the more ſimple manner of 
tranſlating. g 


$ 33. Tuvs much ſhall ſuffice for what regards thoſe leading 
rules in tranſlating, which may be judged neceſſary for ſecuring 
propriety, perſpicuity, and energy; and, as far as poilible, in a con- 
ſiſtency with theſe, for doing juſtice to the particular manner of the 
author tranſlated ; and for beſtowing on the whole that ſimple kind 


92 Geneſis, xlv. 8. 
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of decoration, which is ſuited to its character. This finiſhes the 
firſt part of this Diſſertation relating to the matter or principal qua- 
lities to be attended to in tranſlating. 


. 
The Readings of the Original here followed. 


I SHALL now ſubjoin a few remarks on the readings, where 
there is, in the original, a diverſity of reading, which are here 
preferred. dns 


Were it in our power to recur to the autographies of the ſacred 
penmen, that is, to rhe manuſcripts written by themſelves, or by 
thoſe whom they employed, to whom they dictated, and whoſe work 
they ſuperviſed, there could be no queſtion that we ought to recur to 
them, as the cnly infallible ſtandards of divine truth, But thoſe 
identical writings, it is acknowledged on all hands, are nowhere 
now to be found. What we have, in their ſtead, are the copies of 
copies (through how many ſucceſſions, it is impoſſible to ſay), which 
were originally taken from thoſe autographies. Now, though Chriſ- 
tians are generally agreed 1n aſcribing infallibility to the ſacred pen- 
men, no Chriſtian ſociety, or individual, that I know, has ever yet 
aſcribed infallibility to the copiers of the New Teſtament. Indeed, 
ſome Chriſtians appear abſurd enough to admit thus much in favour 
of thoſe who have tranſcribed the Old Teſtament ; about which they 
ſeem to imagine, that Providence has been more ſolicitous than about 
the New. For, in regard to the New Teſtament, nothing of this 

kind 
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kind has ever been advanced. Now, what has been ſaid of the 
tranſcribers of the New Teſtament may, with equal certainty, be 
affirmed of the editors and printers. It is, nevertheleſs, true that, 
ſince the invention of printing, we have greater ſecurity than for- 
merly, againſt that incorrectneſs which multiplies the diverſities of 
reading; inaſmuch as now, a whole printed edition, conſiſting of 
many thouſand copies, is not expoſed to ſo many errors, as a ſingle 
written copy was before, But this invention is comparatively mo- 
dern. Beſides, the effect it had, in point of correctneſs, was only 
to check the progreſs, or, more properly, to prevent the encreaſe 


of the evil, by giving little ſcope for new variations. But it could 
have no retroſpeCtive effect in rectifying thoſe already produced. 


§ 2. IT behoved the firſt editors of the New Teſtament in print, 
to employ the manuſcripts of which they were poſſeſſed, with all 
their imperfections. And who will pretend that Cardinal Ximenes, 
Eraſmus, Robert Stephens, and the other early publiſhers of the New 
Teſtament, to whom the republic of letters is indeed much indebted, 
were under an infallible direction in the choice of manuſcripts, or in 
the choice of readings in thoſe paſſages wherein their copies differed 
from one another ? That they were not all under infallible guidance, 
we have ocular demonſtration; as, by comparing them, we ſee that, 
in many inſtances, they differ among themſelves. And if only one 
was infallibly directed, which of them, ſhall we ſay, was favoured 
with this honourable diſtinction? But, in fact, though there are 
many well-meaning perſons, who appear diſſatisſied with the bare 
mention of various readings of the ſacred text, and much more with 
the adoption of any reading to which they have not been accuſ- 


tomed, there is none who has yet ventured to aſcribe infallibility, or 


inſpiration, to any ſucceſſion of copiſts, editors, or printers. Yet, 
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without this, to what purpoſe complain? Is it poſſible to diſſemble a 
circumſtance clear as day, that different copies read ſome things dif- 
ferently ? a circumſtance of which every perfon who, with but a 
moderate ſhare of knowledge, will take the trouble to reflect, muſt 
be convinced that it was inevitable? Or, if it were poſſible to dif- 
ſemble it, ought this truth to be diſſembled? If, in any inſtance 
wherein the copies differ, there appear, upon inquiry, ſufficient rea- 
ſon to believe, that the reading of one copy, or number of copies, is 
the dictate of inſpiration, and that the reading of the reſt, though 
the ſame with that of the printed edition moſt in uſe, is not, will 
the cauſe of truth be better ſerved by diſhmulation, in adhering to a 
maxim of policy, merely human, or by conveying, in ſimplicity, to 
the beſt of our power, the genuine ſenſe of the Spirit? The former 
method ſavours too much of thoſe pious frauds which, though excel- 
lent props to ſuperſtition, in ignorant and barbarous ages, ought 
never to be employed in the ſervice of true religion. Their aſſiſt- 
ance ſhe never needs, and diſdains to uſe. Let us then conclude 
that, as the ſacred writings have been immenſely multiplied, by the 
copies which have been taken from the original manuſcripts, and by 
the tranſcripts ſucceſſively made from the copies; the intrufion of 
miſtakes into the manuſcripts, and thence into the printed editions, 
was, without a chain of miracles, abſolutely unavoidable. 


$ 3. Ir may be thought that che tranſmiſſion, through ſo many 
ages, merely by tranſcribing, in order to ſupply the place of thoſe 
copies which, from time to time, have been deſtroyed or loſt, muſt 
have, long before now, greatly corrupted the text, and involved the 
whole in uncertainty. Yet, in fact, the danger here is not near ſo 
great as, at firſt, it would appear. The multiplication of the copies, 
the very circumſtance which occaſions the encreaſe of the evil, has, 
in a great meaſure, as it began very early, brought its own remedy 
along 
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along with it, namely, the opportunity it affords, of collating thoſe 
which have been made from different ancient exemplars. For, let it 
be obſerved, that different tranſcribers from a corre& ſtandard, 
rarely fall into the ſame errors. If, therefore, which is highly pro- 
bable, as almoſt all thoſe writings were originally intended for the 
uſe of multitudes, ſeveral copies were made directly from the writings 
of the ſacred penmen, thoſe tranſcripts, when the common architype 
was loſt, would ſerve, when collated, to correct one another: and, 
in like manner, the copies taken from one would ſerve to correct the 
copies taken from another. There are ſeveral conſiderations, ariſing 
from external circumſtances, from which, among the different read- 
ings of different manuſcripts, the preference may, with probability, 
be determined ; ſuch are the comparative antiquity, number, and 
apparent accuracy of the copies themſelves. There are conſidera- 
tions, alſo, ariſing from internal qualities in the readings compared ; 
ſuch as, conformity to the grammatical conſtruction, to the common 
idiom of the language, to the ſpecial idiom of the Helleniſts, to the 
manner of the writer, and to the ſcope of the context. Need I ſub- 
Join the judgments that may be formed, by a ſmall change in the 
pointing, or even in dividing the words? for, in theſe things, the 
critic is entitled to ſome latitude, as, in the moſt ancient manu- 
ſcripts, there were neither points nor accents, and hardly a diviſion 
of the words. 

Next to the aid of manuſcripts, is that of the Greek commenta- 
tors, who give us, in their commentaries, the text, as they found it 
at the time; and, next to this, we have that of ancient tranſlations. 
I do not mean the aid they give for diſcovering the import of the 
original terms; for, in this reſpect, modern verſions may be equally 
profitable ; but, their leading to the diſcovery of a different reading 
in the manuſcripts from which they were made, In this way, mo- 
dern verſions are of no uſe to the critic, the world being ſtill in poſe 
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ſeſſion of their originals, Next to ancient tranſlations, though very 
far from being of equal weight, are the quotations made by the 
Fathers, and early eccleſiaſtical writers. Of the degrees of regard 
due, reſpeQively, to the ſeveral aſſiſtances above named, it would 
be ſuperfluous here to diſcourſe, aſter what has been written by Wal- 
ton, Mill, Wetſtein, Simon, Michaelis, Kennicott, and many others, 
As we can aſcribe to no manuſcript, edition, or tranſlation, abſolute 
perfection; we ought to follow none of them implicitly. As little 
ought we to reject the aid of any. On theſe principles I have pro- 
ceeded in this verſion, Even the Engliſh tranſlators have not 
ſcrupled, in a few inſtances, to prefer a manuſcript reading to that 
of the printed editions, and the reading of the Vulgate to that of the 
Greek. Of the former, I remember two examples“ in the Goſpels, 
wherein our tranſlators have adopted a reading different from the 
reading of the common Greek, and alſo different from that of the 
Vulgate z and not a few, wherein they have preferred the latter 
to the former, ſometimes, in my opinion, raſhly. The paſlages 
are mentioned in the margin; the reader may compare them at 


his leiſure, and conſult the notes relating to them, ſubjoined to this 
tranſlation. 


$ 4. BENGELIUs, though he conſulted manuſcripts, declares, 
that he has followed none in the edition he has given of the New 
Teſtament, unleſs where they ſupported the reading of ſome one, at 
leaſt, of the printed editions. This,” ſays Bowyer ***, © is the 
« greateſt deference that was ever paid to the preſs.” But, with all 
due reſpect to the judgment of that worthy and learned printer, I do 
not think it evidence of a deference to the preſs, but of an extrava- 


99 Matth. x. 10. John, xviii. 20. % Matth. xii. 14. xxv. 39. xxvi. 15. 


Mark, vi. 56. Luke, i. 35. ii. 22. xi. 13. John, xvi. 2. Xviii. 1. 15. "3. Prof, 
to his Critical Conjectures. | 


gant 
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gant deference to the firſt editors of the ſacred books in print. The 
Scriptures of the New Teſtament had been conveyed, by manuſcript, 
for about fourteen hundred years before the art of printing exiſted, 
As it has never been pretended that the firſt printers, or the firſt 
publiſhers, were inſpired, or ought to be put on the footing of Pro- 
phets, we conclude, that if their editions contain things not war- 
ranted by the manuſcripts or ancient verſions then extant, ſuch 
things muſt be erroneous, or, at leaſt, apocryphal. And, if every 
thing they contain may be found in ſome manuſcripts or verſions of 
an older date, though not in all, our giving ſuch a preference to the 
readings copied into the printed editions, can proceed from nothing 
but a blind deference to the judgment of thoſe editors, as always ſe- 
lecting the beſt, Whether they merited this diſtinction, the judi- 
cious and impartial will judge. But no reaſonable perſon can heſitate 
a moment to pronounce, that if, of all the readings they had met 
with, they had ſelected the worſt, the preſs would have conveyed 
them down to us with equal fidelity. We may then have a preju- 
dice in favour of the printed editions, becauſe we are accuſtomed to 
them, but have no valid reaſon for preferring them to manuſcripts, 
unleſs it ariſe from a well- founded preference of the firſt editors of 
the New Teſtament, to all other ſcriptural critics, as men who 
had the beſt means of knowing what was preferable in the ma- 
nuſcripts, and who were the moſt capable of making a proper 
choice. But hardly will either be admitted by thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of this ſpecies of literature, at that time, 


and ſince. 


$ 5. TuovGn not the firſt publiſhed, the firſt prepared for publi- 
cation, was the Complutenſian Polyglot, by cardinal Ximenes, a 
Spaniard. The ſentence, formerly quoted from him, relating to the 
place he had aſſigned the Vulgate in his edition, between * 
rev 
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brew and the Greek, and his indecent compariſon of its appearance 
there, to our Lord crucified between the two malefactors, do not 
ſerve to raiſe our opinion, either of his judgment, or of his impar- 
tiality. He boaſted of the uſe he had made of the Vatican, and other 
manuſcripts of great antiquity, as to which Wetſtein is not ſingular 
in expreſſing doubts of his veracity. 


Eraſmus is conſidered as the ſecond editor. His New Teſtament 
was publiſhed, but not printed, before the Complutenſian. He 
made uſe of ſome manuſcripts of Bazil, and others, which he had 
collected in different parts; but he was ſo little ſcrupulous, in regard 
to the text, that what was illegible in the only Greek copy, he ſeems 
to have had, of the Apocalypſe, he ſupplied, by tranſlating back 
into Greek from the Vulgate. He publiſhed ſeveral editions of this 
work, the two or three laſt of which he brought to a greater con- 
formity to the Complutenſian printed at Alcala, than his three firſt 
were. | 
The third editor, of note (for I paſs over thoſe who did little other 
than republiſh either Ximenes or Eraſmus), was Robert Stephens. 
He allowed himſelf, in a great meaſure, to be directed by the two 
former editors; but not without uſing, on ſeveral occaſions, the 
readings which he found in ſome of the beſt manuſcripts he had col- 
lected. Many of the later editions of the New Teſtament are formed 
from ſome of his. 

Beza, indeed, who was himſelf poſſeſſed of ſome valuable manu— 
ſcripts, and was ſupplied, by Henry Stephens, with the various 
readings which had been collected by his father, ſometimes intro- 
duced them into the text. But his choice was directed by no prin- 
ciple of criticiſm. His great rule of preference (as might be ex- 
pected from the manner in which he conducted his tranſlation), was 
conformity to his own theological ſyſtem. This led him to introduce 
variations, ſometimes on the authority of a ſingle manuſcript of little 

or 
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or no account, ſometimes without even that, inſomuch that ſeveral 
of his alterations muſt be conſidered as conjectural. Yet his edition 
has been much followed by Proteſtants. Curcellens *** complains of 
him for having, by his own acknowledgment, ſuppreſſed many 
readings he was poſſeſſed of. Simon takes notice of the ſame thing“. 

And, it muſt be owned, that Beza's conduct, in other particulars, 
gives ground to ſuſpect, that his impartiality, in a matter of this kind, 
was not to be relied on. 


The only other editor I know, who has had recourſe to gueſſing, 
for the improvement of the text, is the Engliſh tranſlator in 1729, 
often before mentioned. He has, along with his verſion, re- 
publiſhed the Greek text, corrected, as he pretends, from authentic 
manuſcripts. It does not, however, appear, that he has been 
guided by critical principles, in judging of manuſcripts, or of the 
preference due to particular readings, His chief rule ſeems to have 
been their conformity to his own notions, which has led him to em- 
ploy a boldneſs in correcting altogether unwarrantable. 


$ 6. Wuar follows may ſerve as evidence of this. Dr. Mill was 
ſo much pleaſed with a correction propoſed by Bentley“, as to ſay, 
« Mihi tantopere placet hæc lectio, ut abſque unanimi codicum in 
& altera iſta lectione conſenſu, genuinam eam intrepide pronun— 
« ciarem :” to which our editor gives this brief and Ry 
reply, As if there was any manuſcript ſo old as COMMON SENSE.” 
The greateſt regard is doubtleſs due to common ſenſe; but, where the 


ſubject is matter of fact, the proper province of common ſenſe, lies 

in comparing and judging the proofs brought before it, not in ſup- 

plying from invention any deficiency in theſe. Common ſenſe, or 
102 Pref. to his edition of the N. T. Neſcio * Hiſt. Crit. du N. T. lib. ii. cap. 29. 


quo conſilio, plurimas quas præ manibus habe=- The paſſage, on which the correction was 
bat, publico inviderit. propoſed, is Gal. iv. 25. 


rather 
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rather reaſon, is the judge in the trial. Manuſcripts, verſions, quo- 
tations, &c. are the teſtimonies. It would be a bad ſcheme in civil 
matters to ſuperſede the examination of witneſſes, on pretence that 
the ſagacity of the judge rendered it unneceſſary, Yet it might be 
pretended, that his penetration is ſuch, that he can diſcover at a 
glance the truth or the falſity of the charge, from the bare phyſio- 
gnomy of the parties. But can ye imagine, that people would think 
their lives, liberties, and properties, ſecure in a country, where this 
were the method of trial? Or will this method, think ye, be found 
to anſwer better in critical, than in judicial matters? If, under the 
name of COMMON SENSE, we ſubſtitute the critic's fancy, in the 
room of teſtimony and all external evidence; we ſhall find that we 
have eſtabliſhed a teſt of criticiſm which is infinitely various, not in 
different ſes only, but in different individuals. The common ſenſe 
of the aforeſaid Engliſh editor, and the common ſenſe of Beza (yet 
neither of them was deſtitute of this quality), would, I am afraid, 
have not very often coincided, 


$ 7. SHALL we then ſet aſide reaſon or common ſenſe in ſuch 
inquiries? On the contrary, no ſtep can properly be taken without 
it. The judge is neceſſary in the trial; fo are the witneſles : but 
there will be an end of all fairneſs, and an introduction to the moſt 
arbitrary proceedings, if the former be made to-ſupply the place of 
both. In caſes of this kind we ought always to remember that the 
queſtion, wherever any doubt ariſes, is a queſtion of fact, not a queſtion 
of right, or of abſtract truth. It is, What was ſaid ;* not What 
© ſhould have been ſaid ;* or, What we ourſelves would have ſaid, 
had we been in the author's place. This is what we never miſtake in 
the explanation of any pagan writer, or of any modern, but are very 
apt to miſtake in the explanation of the Bible. If a Chriſtian of 
judgment and knowledge were tranſlating the Alcoran, there would 
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be no riſk of his confounding things ſo manifeſtly diſtinct. The 
reaſon is, ſuch a tranſlator's concern would only be to give the mean- 
ing of his author, without either inquiring or minding whether it 
were agreeable or contrary to his own ſentiments. 

_ Whereas, it is a thouſand to one that the Chriſtian, of whatever 
denomination he be, has, previouſly to his entering on the inter- 
pretation, gotten a ſet of opinions concerning thoſe points about 
which Scripture is converſant. As theſe opinions have acquired a 
certain firmneſs through habit, and as a believer in Chriſtianity can- 
not conſiſtently maintain tenets which he ſees to be repugnant to the 
doctrines contained in Scripture, he will find it eaſier (unleſs poſ- 
ſeſſed of an uncommon ſhare of candour and diſcernment) to bring, 
by his ingenuity, (eſpecially when aided by conjectural emendations) 
the dictates of revelation to a conformity to his opinions, than to 
bring his opinions to a conformity to the dictates of revelation. This 
tendency is the real cauſe of ſo much ſtraining as is ſometimes to be 
found in the manner of criticizing holy writ ; ſtraining, let me add, 
to a degree which we never ſee exemplified in interpreting any 
claſſical author. In the latter we are comparatively little intereſted, 
and are therefore ready to admit, on many occaſions, that ſuch are the 
ſentiments expreſſed in his writings, though very different from our 
ſentiments. But as Chriſtians will not admit this with regard to the 
Bible, they have often no other reſource, but either to wreſt its words 


or to change their own opinions. Which of theſe ways will be oft- 


ner taken, it is not difficult to ſay. 


$8. I nave often wiſhed (if ſuch a perſon could be found) that 


an infidel of ſufficient learning, penetration, coolneſs, and candour, 


would, merely for the ſake of illuſtrating what mult be allowed to be 


curious pieces of ancient literature, undertake the tranſlation of the 
ſacred books. Such a man would have no bias upon his mind to 
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induce him to wreſt the words, in order to make them ſpeak his own 
ſentiments. And if he had the genuine ſpirit of the philoſopher, 
hiſtorian, or antiquary, he would be ſolicitous to exhibit the man- 
ners, opinions, cuſtoms, and reaſonings of thoſe early ages fairly, as 
he found them, without adding any thing of his own, either to 
exalt or to depreſs the original, I ſhould not think it impoſſible to 
find ſo much fairneſs in a Chriſtian who, having reſided long in 
India, and underſtood their ſacred language, ſhould undertake to 
tranſlate to us the Scriptures of the Bramins ; but ſuch impartiality in 


an infidel living in a Chriſtian country, would be, I fear, a chime- 
rical expeQation. 


There is, however, I acknowledge, a conſiderable difference in 
the caſes. We view with different eyes the opinions of remote ages 
and diſtant nations, from thoſe wherewith we contemplate the ſenti- 
ments of the times in which, and the people amongſt whom, we 
live. The obſervation of our Lord“ holds invariably, He who is 
not for us, is againſt us; and he who gatbereib not with us, ſcattereth. 
We find no examples of neutrality in this cauſe. Whoever is not a 
friend is an enemy ; and for this reaſon, without any violation of 
charity, we may conclude that the interpretation of Scripture is ſafer 
in the hands of the bigoted ſectary, than in thoſe of the opinionative 
infidel, whoſe underſtanding is blinded by the moſt inflexible and 
the moſt unjuſt of all paſſions, an inveterate contempt. Hatred, 
when alone, may be prevailed on to enquire, and, in conſequence of 
enquiry, may be ſurmounted ; but when hatred is accompanied with 
contempt, it ſpurns enquiry as ridiculous. 


§ 9. Bur, it may be ſaid, though this may be juſtly applied to 
the confirmed infidel, it is not applicable to the ſceptic, who, becauſe 
he finds difficulties on both ſides of the queſtion which he is. not able 


195 Matth. xi. 30. 
to 
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to ſurmount, is perplexed with doubts in relation to it. I am ſenſible 
of the difference, and readily admit that what I ſaid of the infidel, 
does not apply to the laſt mentioned character. At the ſame time J 
muſt obſerve, that thoſe juſt now deſcribed appear to be a very 
ſmall number, and are not the people whom the world at preſent 
commonly calls ſceptics. This, on the contrary, like the term free- 
thinker, is become merely a ſofter and more faſhionable name for 
infidel; for, on all thoſe points wherein the ſceptics of the age 
differ from Chriſtians, they will be found to the full as dogmatical 
as the moſt tenacious of their adverſaries '**. Such, at leaſt, is the 
manner of thoſe who, in modern Europe, affect to be conſidered as 
philoſophical ſceptics. 


$ 10. Bur, to return to the conſideration of the firſt printed 
editions, from which it may be thought I have digreſſed too far: 


what has been ſaid ſufficiently ſhows that they are not entitled to 


more credit than is due to the manuſcripts from which they were 
compiled. Nobody aſcribes inſpiration, or any ſupernatural direc- 


196 The only exception which has appeared 
in this age (if we can account one an excep- 
tion who has done ſo much to undermine in 
others a belief, with which at times he ſeems 
himſelf to have been ſtrongly impreſſed) is 
that eminent but anomalous genius, Rouſſeau. 
He had the ſenſibility to feel ſtrongly, if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf, the force of the interna] 
evidence of our religion reſulting from the 
charaQer, the life, and the death, of its Au- 
thor, the purity and the ſublimity of his in- 
ſtructions; he had the ſagacity to diſcern, and 
the candour to acknowledge, that the methods 
employed by infidels in accounting for theſe 
things are frivolous, and, to every ratibnal 


enquirer, unſatisfatory. At the ſame time, 


through the unhappy influence of philoſophical 
prejudices, inſenſible of the force of the ex- 


ternal evidence of prophecy and miracles, he 
did not ſcruple to treat every plea of this kind 
as abſurd, employing againſt the ſame religion, 


even the pooreſt cavils that are anywhere to 


be found in the writings of inſidels. Nay, for 
this purpoſe, he muſtered up a world of ob- 
jections, without ever diſcovering that he miſ- 
took the ſubje& of diſpute, and confounded 
the doctrine of particular ſects or denomina- 
tions of Chriſtians with the doctrine of Chriſt, 
The articles againſt which his artillery is ge- 
nerally pointed, are the comments of later 
ages, and not the pure diftates of holy writ. 
See the character of this extraordinary man 
(whom I here conſider only as a ſceptic) as 
delineated by the maſterly pen of Dr. Beattie, 
Eſſay on Truth, Part III. chap. 2. 
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tion, to the firſt editors. And as to advantages merely natural, they 
were not on an equal footing with the critics of after-times. The 
moſt valuable manuſcripts, far from being generally known, remained 
ſcattered throughout the world. A few might fall under the notice 
of one curious enquirer, another few under that of another. But 
there had not been any number of them yet collated, and conſe- 
quently their various readings had not been collected and publiſhed. 
Nay, that the judgment of thoſe editors, concerning the antiquity: 
and correctneſs of the manuſcripts which they uſed, cannot be im- 
plicitly relied on, may warrantably be concluded from this circum=- 
ſtance, that this ſpecies of criticiſm was but in its infancy, and that 
even learned men had not then, as now, the neceſſary means of 
qualifying themſelves for judging of the antiquity and correctneſs of 
manuſcripts. Beſides, thoſe publiſhers themſelves were not unani- 
mous. Nor were the alterations made by thoſe of them who were. 
poſterior in time, always for the better. I am amazed,” ſays 
Michaelis“, very juſtly, © when I hear ſome vindicate our common. 
„ readings, as if the editors had been inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt.“ 
Is it poſlible then to aſſign a fatisfaQtory reaſon for the determi- 
nation of Bengelius, not to admit any reading which had not the 
ſupport of ſome former printed edition? © Ne ſyllabam quidem, 
„ etiamſi mille MSS. mille critici juberent, antehac [in editionibus |] 
non receptam, adducar ut recipiam '**,” He has not indeed con- 
fined himſelf, in his choice of readings, to any one edition, but has 
excluded entirely from his text, thoſe readings which, however well 
ſupported, no preceding editor had adopted. This rule which he 
laid down to himſelf, is manifeſtly indefenſible, inaſmuch as the 
authority of the printed editions muſt ultimately reſt on that of the 
manuſcripts from which they are taken. Whereas it can give no 
additional value to the manuſcripts, that ſome of the firſt publiſhers 


#97 Introduc. Let. ſect. 34. 39: Prodromus, 
have 
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have thought fit to prefer them, perhaps injudiciouſly, to others; or, 
to ſpeak more properly, have thought fit to copy them as the belt 
they had. Their merit depends entirely on the evidences we have of 
their own antiquity, accuracy, &c. For none, ſurely, will be hardy 
enough to ſay, that errors, by being printed, will be converted into 
truths. 


rr. Tux only cauſe which J can aſſign, for the reſolution taken 
by Bengelius, though of no weight in the ſcales of criticiſm and. 
philoſophy, may merit ſome regard, viewed in a prudential and po- 
litical light, The printed copies are in every body's hands; the 
manulcripts are known to very few: and though the eaſy multipli-- 
cation of the copies, by the preſs, will not be conſidered, by any 
perſon who reflects, as adding any authority to the manuſcripts from. 
which they were taken, it has, nevertheleſs, the ſame effect on the 
generality of mankind. Cuſtom, the duration and the extent of 
their reception, are powerful ſupports with. the majority of readers. 
The reaſon, therefore, which has influenced that learned editor, is, 
at bottom, I ſuppoſe, the ſame that influenced Jerom, when reviſing 
the old Latin verſion, not to correct every thing which he was ſen- 
ſible ſtood in need of correction, that he might not, by the number 
and boldnefs of his alterations, ſcandalize the people. But this is a 
motive of a kind totally different from thoſe which ariſe from critical. 
conſiderations, and ought not to be confounded with them. 


$12. I Do not mean to ſay, that this is a motive to which no regard 
ſhould be ſhown. There are two cafes in which, in my opinion, 
it ought to determine the preference; firſt, when the arguments in. 
favour of one reading, appear exactly balanced by thoſe in favour of 
another; ſecondly, when the difference in reading cannot be ſaid to 
affect either the ſenſe or the perſpicuity of the ſentence. In the for- 
mer. 
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mer caſe, when no better rule of deciſion can be diſcovered, it is but 

reaſonable, that cuſtom ſhould be allowed to decide. In the latter, 
as we ought to avoid, eſpecially in a verſion, introducing alterations 
of no ſignificance, it might be juſtly accounted trifling, to take no- 
tice of ſuch differences. In other caſes, we ought to be determined 
by the rules of criticiſm ; that is, in other words, by the evidence 
impartially examined. As to which, I ſhall only add, that though 
much regard is due to the number of manuſcripts, editions, verſions, 
&c. yet, in aſcertaining the preference, we ought not to be deter- 
mined ſolely by the circumſtance of number. The teſtimony of a 
few credible witneſſes, outweighs that of many who are of doubtful 
character. Beſides, there are generally internal marks of credibility 


or incredibility, in the thing teſtified, which ought always to have 
ſome influence on the deciſion. 


$ 13. AT the ſame time, I cannot help diſapproving the admiſſion 
of any correction (where the expreſſion, as it ſtands in the text, is not 
downright nonſenſe), merely on conjecture: for, were ſuch a method 
of correcting to be generally adopted, no bound could be ſet to the 
freedom which would be uſed with ſacred writ. We ſhould very 
ſoon ſee it a perfect Babel in language, as various in its ſtyle, in 
different editions, as are the dialects of our different ſects and parties. 
This is an extreme which, if it ſhould prevail, would be of much 
more pernicious conſequence than the other extreme, of adhering 
implicitly and inflexibly, with or without reaſon, to whatever we 
find in the common edition, We know the worſt of this error al- 
ready; and we can fay with aſſurance that, though the common 
editions are not perfect, there is no miſtake in them of ſuch a nature, 
as materially to affect either the doctrines to be believed, or the duties 
to be practiſed, by a Chriſtian. The worlt conſequences, which the 
blunders of tranſcribers have occaſioned, are their hurting ſometimes 
5 the 
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the perſpicuity, ſometimes the credibility of holy writ, affording a 
handle to the objections of infidels, and thereby weakening the evi- 
dences of religion. But, as to the extreme of correcting on mere 
conjecture, its tendency is manifeſtly to throw every thing looſe, 
and to leave all at the mercy of ſyſtem-builders, and framers of hy- 
potheſes: for who ſhall give law to the licentiouſneſs of gueſling ? 

It is not enough to anſwer, that the claſſics have ſometimes been 
corrected on conjecture. The caſes are not parallel. A freedom 
may be taken with the latter with approbation, which cannot, with 
propriety, be taken with the former . Houbigant, though a critic 


109 Part I. F 21. Since theſe Diſſertations 
were written, I have ſeen Dr. Geddis“ PRo- 
S$PECTUS, wherein, among many things 
which I entirely approve, I obſerved the fol- 
lowing words (p. 55.) which appear to ſtand 
in dire& contradiction to the opinion given 
above: When the corruptions of the text 
cannot be removed, either by the collation 
* of manuſcripts, or the aid of verſions, in- 
„ ternal analogy, or external teſtimony, the 
„ laſt reſource is conjectural criticiſm.” In 
oppoſition to this doctrine, he produces a po- 
pular objection, which he examines and an- 
fwers. And in this anſwer he goes ſtill further, 
affirming that there are caſes in which the text 
may be reftored by mere critical conjecture. I 
have attentively conſidered his anſwer, and am 
led by it to regret that, through the imperfec- 
tion of all languages, ancient and modern, it 
often happens that writers agree in ſentiments 
who differ in words, and agree in words who 
differ in ſentiments. Though that author and 
J have, on this head, expreſſed ourſelves very 
differently, I am apt to conclude, from the 
explanation he has given, the inſtances he has 
produced, and the canons he has laid down, 
that the difference between us is moſtly, if not 
entirely, verbal. It lies chiefly in the ſenſe 
affixed to the word conjecture. He has applied 


it to caſes to which I ſhould not think it appli- 


cable. When any paſſage contains in itſelf 


of 


ſuch indications, as are always accounted ſuffi- 
cient evidence of a particular alteration it has 
undergone, I never call the diſcovery of that. 
alteration conjecture. 


Now this is preciſely the caſe in ſome of the 
inſtances given by Dr. Geddis. When, in one 
edition of the Engliſh Bible, we read 7e ad 
dafliftion to my bonds, how do we reaſon from 
it? We perceive at once that ad is not Eng- 
liſh, neither is daiction. Hence we conclude, 


with perfect aſſurance, that this is not the true 


reading, or the reading intended by the tranſ- 
lators. A very little attention ſhows us that 
if, without altering the order of the letters, we 
take the 4 from the beginning of dafiidion, and 
annex it to ad immediately preceding (which 
is the ſmalleſt alteration poſlible), the expreſſion 
1s juſt in itſelf, and the meaning is ſuited to 
the context. As it ſtands, it is nonſenſe. No 
evidence can be more convincing. We may 
venture to ſay, that if there were fifty other 
editions of the Engliſh Bible at hand, no rea- 
ſonable perſon would think of conſulting any of 
them for further ſatisfaction. Now I ſubmit it 
to this critic himſelf, whether to ſay of any 
thing, It is a matter of the utmoſt certainty,” 
and to ſay, © It is a mere conjecture,“ be not 
conſidered as rather oppoſite in ſignification 
than coincident. There are ſome other of the 
learned Gentleman's examples, in which there 
is hardly more ſcope for conjecture than in that 

now 
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of eminence in Oriental literature, and a good tranſlator, has, in my 
judgment, taken moſt unjuſtifiable liberties in his conjectural emend- 
ations, and has been but too much followed by critics, commentators, 


or paraphraſts, amongſt ourſelves. 
in ſome of his gueſſes, he may not be right; 


I am far from thinking that, 
it is, however, much 


more probable that, in the greater part of them, he is wrong. 


A mere conjecture may be mentioned in a note; but if, without 
the authority of copies, tranſlations, or ancient eccleſiaſtical writers, 
it may be admitted into the text, there is an end of all reliance on 


now examined: ſuch as that wherein zerited 
(which is no word) is uſed for retired (a word 
remarkably ſimilar), and that wherein eve// 
(which in that place has no meaning) is uſed 
for dwell, In all ſuch caſes we are determined, 
by the interna! evidence reſulting from the 
ſimilarity of the letters, from the ſcope of the 
place, and from the conſtruction of the words. 
In a few of the caſes put, there 1s, I own, 
ſomething of conjecture; but the correction is 
not merely conjectural. Of this kind is that 
werſed in the politer of learning, where parts or 
branches, or ſome word of like ſignification, 
muſt be ſupphed. If it be aſked, What then 
ought to be denominated a matter of mere con- 
jecture? I anſwer, The reader will find an ex- 
ample of this in 5 14. to which I refer him. 
We have but too many examples in ſome late 
critical productions of great name, wherein 
the authors, without any warrant from 
manuſcripts or verſions, and without any 
reaſon from the ſcope of the place, or the im- 
port of the paſſage, are perpetually propoſing 
emendations on the text, and that by tranſ- 
poling, changing, adding, or diſmiſſing, not 
only words but clauſes, when the paſſage does 
not, as it ſtands, perfectly ſuit their notions, 


That the text has ſometimes been interpo- 


lated, and otherwiſe corrupted by tranſcribers 
and interpreters, cannot be queſtioned. Of 
this it is doubleſs the critic's buſineſs to clear 
it as much as poſſible, But we ought ever to 


for future critics. 


remember that the greater part of thoſe cor- 
ruptions were originally no other than conjec- 
tural corrections. And if we go to work in the 
ſame way, with ſuch freedom of gueſſing as has 
ſometimes been employed, it is ten to one that 
we ourſelves corrupt the text inſtead of mending 
it, and that we ſerve only to furniſh more work 
I obſerve in the Monthly 
Review ¶ Auguſt 1786] of Reed's late edition 
of Shakeſpeare, in a note on the expreſſion 
knowledge illinhabited, which has given great 
plague to the critics, the following remark : 
« At all events we beg leave to enter our pro- 
« teſt againſt putting ihibit into the text. 
How many plauſible conjectures, which their 
5 ill-adviſed predeceſſors,” former publiſhers, 
« had advanced wto the body of the page, 
« have the late editors, in conſequence of 
«© their more extenſive reſearches, been ob- 
« liged to degrade to their proper place, the 


«« margin? Can they then be too ſcrupulous. 


« in admitting their own corrections? Upon 
the whole, from the way wherein Dr. Geddis 
qualifies his ſentiments, I am convinced, that 
the difference between him and me on this ar- 
ticle is more in the words than in the thought. 
His verdict in regard to every one of the parti- 
cular caſes, ſuppoſed by him, is unexception- 
able: but his manner of expreſſing the gene- 


ral poſition is, in my opinion, unguarded, and 
conſequently may miſlead. 


the 
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the Scriptures as the dictates of the divine ſpirit. Manuſcripts, 
ancient tranſlations, the readings of the moſt early commentators, 
are, like the witneſſes in a judicial proceſs, direct evidence in this mat- 
ter. The reaſonings of conjecturers are but like the ſpeeches of the 
pleaders. To receive, on the credit of a ſagacious conjecture, a read- 
ing not abſolutely neceſſary to the conſtruction, and quite unſup- 
ported by poſitive evidence, appears not leſs incongruous, than it 
would be, in a trial, to return a verdict, founded on the pleading of 
a plauſible ſpeaker, not only without proof, but in direct oppoſition 
to it. For, let it be obſerved, that the copies, ancient verſions, and 
quotations, which are conformable to the common reading, are poſi- 
tive evidence in its favour, and therefore againſt the conjecture. 
And even, if the readings of the paſſage be various, there is, though 
leſs, ſtill ſome weight in their evidence againſt a reading merely con- 
jectural, and, conſequently, deſtitute of external ſupport, and differ- 
ent from them all. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the 
variety itſelf, if it affect ſome of the oldeſt manuſeripts and tranſla- 
tions, is a preſumption that the place has been early corrupted in 
tranſcribing. 


$ 14. I cANNOT avoid, here, taking notice of a correction, 
merely conjectural, propoſed by the late Dr. Kennicott, a man to 


whoſe pious and uſeful labours, the learned in general, and the ſtu- 


dents of the divine oracles in particular, are under the greateſt 
obligations. The correction he propoſes '”*, is on theſe words, 
„DDA WWy DN Map PYLT NR INN E. T. And be made his grave 
with the wicked, and with the rich in bis deatb . This ingenious 
critic ſuppoſes, that the words Map and YNDA have, by ſome means 
or other, changed places. He would have them, therefore, tranſ- 
poſed, or rather reſtored, each to its proper place, in conſequence of 


110 Piſſ. II. chap. IV. ad period. . * Iſa. lik, 9. 
Vol. I. 40 which, 
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which, the import will be (I give it in his own words), And he vas 
taken up with wicked men in his death; and with a rich man was his 
ſepulchre. He adds: © Since the preceding parts of the prophecy 
« ſpeak ſo indiſputably of the ſufferings and death of the Meſſiah, 
<«. theſe words ſeem evidently meant, as deſcriptive of the Meſſiah's 
“ being put to death in company with wicked men, and making 
« his grave, or ſepulchre (not with rich men, but) with one rich 
« man.” 


A 


Now, let it be obſerved, that of all the vaſt number of manu- 
ſcripts which that gentleman had collated, not one was found to fa- 
vour this arrangement ; that neither the Septuagint, nor any other 
old tranſlation, is conformable to it; that no ancient author, known 
to us, in any language, quotes the words, ſo arranged, either from 
the original, or from any verſion; and, conſequently, that we can- 
not conſider the conjecture otherwiſe, than as oppoſed by ſuch a 
cloud of witneſſes as, in enquiries of this kind, muſt be accounted 
ſtrong poſitive evidence. Had the words, as they are read in Scrip- 
ture, been ungrammatical, ſo as to yield no meaning, that we could 
diſcover, and had the tranſpoſition of the two words added both ſenſe 
and grammar to the ſentence, and that in perfect conſiſtency with 
the ſcope of the context, I ſhould have readily admitted, that the cri- 
ticiſm ſtood on a firmer foundation than mere conjecture, and that 
the external proofs, from teſtimony, might be counterbalanced by 
the intrinſic evidence ariling from the ſubject. But this is not pre- 
tended here. To be aſſociated with the rich in death, is equally 
grammatical, and equally intelligible, as to be affociated with the 
wicked; the like may be ſaid in regard to burial. Where, then, is 
the occalion for a change? The only anſwer that can be given, is cer- 
tainly a. very bad one. The occaſion is, that the words may be ad- 
juſted to an event which, in our opinion, is the fulfilment of the 
prophecy. 


7 But 
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But, if ſuch liberties may be taken with the Prophets, there will 


be no difficulty in obtaining, from them, proofs in ſupport of any in- 


terpretation. The learned Doctor takes notice, that the preceding 
part of this chapter ſpeaks indiſputably of the ſufferings and death of 
the Meſſiah. I am as much convinced as any man, that the ſubject 
of the prophecy is as he repreſents it ; but, to ſay that it is indiſput- 
ably ſo, ſeems to inſinuate that it is univerſally admitted. Now this 
is far from being the fact. It is diſputed by the whole Jewiſh nation, 
and is allowed, by ſome Chriſtian expoſitors, to be only, in a ſe- 
condary ſenſe, prophetical of Chriſt. Suppoſe a Chriſtian, after the 
paſlage ſhall have been, in the Chriſtian Bibles, new modelled in the 
way propoſed, to urge it ap a Jew, as an argument from prophecy, 
that Jeſus, the ſon of Mary, is the perſon in whom the prediction 


was fulfilled, and therefore the Meſſiah ; inaſmuch as the words ex- 


atly repreſent what, in ſo ſignal a manner, happened to him. —He 
ſuffered with malefactors, and was buried in a rich man's ſepulchre ; 
would not the other have reaſon to retort, © Ye Chriſtians have a 
* wonderful dexterity in managing the argument from prophecy ; 
ve, firſt, by changing and tranſpoſing the Prophet's words, accom- 
* modating them to your purpoſe, make him ſay, what we have di- 
© rect evidence that he never ſaid; and then ye have the confidence 
to argue, this muſt infallibly be the event intended by the Prophet, 
© it ſo exactly anſwers the deſcription. Ye yourſelves make the 
© prophecy reſemble the event which ye would have to be predicted 
© by it, and then ye reaſon, from the reſemblance, that this is the 
completion of the prophecy.” 

Let us judge equitably of men of all denominations. Should we 
diſcover that the Maſorets had made ſo free with the declaration of 
any Prophet, in order to adapt it to what they take to be the accom- 
pliſhment z would we heſitate a moment to call the words, ſo meta- 
morphoſed, a corruption of the facred text? In an enlightened age, 
4 O 2 to 
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to recur to ſuch expedients, will be always found to hurt true reli- 
gion, inſtead of promoting it. The detection of them, in a few in- 
ſtances, brings a ſuſpicion on the cauſe they were intended to ſerve, 
and would go far to diſcredit the argument from prophecy altogether, 
I cannot conclude this remark, without adding, that this is almoſt the 
only inſtance wherein I differ in critical ſentiments from that excel- 
lent author; from whoſe labours, I acknowledge with gratitude, I 
have reaped much pleaſure and inſtruction. 


§ 13. To conclude what relates to various readings ; thoſe varia- 
tions, which do not affect either the ſenſe or the connection, I take 
no notice of ; becauſe the much greater part of them would occaſion 
no difference in tranſlating; and even of the few of theſe which 
might admit ſome difference, the difference is more in words than in 
meaning. Again, ſuch variations as even alter the ſenſe, but are not 
tolerably ſupported, by either external or internal evidence, eſpe» 
cially when the common reading has nothing in it apparently irra- 
tional, or unſuitable to the context, I have not judged neceſlary to 
mention. "Thoſe, on the contrary, which not only in ſome degree 
affect the ſenſe, but, from their own intrinſic evidence, or from the 
reſpectable ſupport of manuſcripts and verſions, have divided the 
critics about their authenticity, I have taken care to ſpecify. When 
the evidence in their favour appeared to me clearly to preponderate, 
I have admitted them into the text, and aſſigned my reaſon in the 
notes. Wherever the matter ſeemed dubious, I have preferred the 
common reading, and ſuggeſted, in the notes, what may be ad- 
vanced in favour of the other. When the difference lay in the re- 
jection of a clauſe commonly received, though the probability were 
againſt its admiſſion, yet, if the ſentence or clauſe were remarkable, 
and if 1t neither conveyed a ſentiment unſuitable to the general ſcope, 
nor brought obſcurity on the context, I have judged it better to re- 


tain 
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tain it, than to ſhock many readers by the diſmiſſion of what they 
have been accuſtomed to read in their Bible. At the ſame time, to 
diſtinguiſh ſuch clauſes, as of doubtful authority, 1 incloſe them in 
crotchets. Of this the doxology, as it is called, in the Lord's prayer, 
is an example. In other caſes, I have not ſcrupled to omit what did 


not appear ſufficiently ſupported. 


PART III. 
The Dialect employed. 


A to what concerns the language of this verſion, I have not 

much to add to the explanations I have given of my ſentiments 
on this article, in the latter part of the preceding Diſſertation, and 
the firſt part of the preſent. When the common tranſlation was 
made, and (which is {till earlier) when the Engliſh liturgy was com- 
poſed, the reigning dialect was not entirely the ſame with that 
which prevails at preſent. Now, as the dialect, which then ob- 
tained, does very rarely, even to the readers of this age, either in- 
jure the ſenſe, or affect the perſpicuity, I have judged it proper, in 
2 great meaſure, to retain it. The differences are neither great nor 
numerous. The third perſon ſingular of the preſent of the verb, 
terminates in the ſyllable %, in the old diale&, not in the letter 3, 
as in that now current. The participles are very rarely contracted ; 
nor is there ever any eliſion of the vowels. Indeed, theſe eliſions, 
though not entirely laid aſide, are become much leſs frequent now, 
than they were about the beginning of the century. The difference 
is, in itſelf, inconſiderable: yet, as all ranks and denominations of 
Chriſtians 
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. Chriſtians are, from the uſe of either the Bible, or the Book of 
Common Prayer, or both, habituated to this dialect, and as it has 
contracted a dignity favourable to ſeriouſneſs, from its appropriation 
to lacred purpoles, it is, I think, in a verſion of any part of holy writ, 
entitled to be preferred to the modern dialect. 


$ 2. Tux gayer part of mankind will doubtleſs think, that there 
is more vivacity in our common ſpeech, as, by retrenching a few 
unneceſſary vowels, the expreſſion is ſhortened, and the ſentiment 
conveyed with greater quickneſs. But vivacity is not the character 
of the language of the ſacred penmen. Gravity here, or even ſo- 
lemnity, if not carried to exceſs, is much more ſuitable, * I bid 
this man,” ſays the centurion, in the anonymous tranſlation ***, 
« Go, and he's gone; another, Come, and he's here; and to my 
ce ſervant, Do this, and it is done.” And in the parallel place in 
Luke, „Lord, don't give yourſelf the trouble of coming; I don't 
« deſerve you ſhould honour my houſe with your preſence.” There 
are, I believe, not a few who would prefer this manner to that of the 
common verſion, as being much ſmarter, as well as more genteel. 
Surely, if that interpreter had given the ſmalleſt attention to uni- 
formity, he would never have rendered pun 2pyp Atyw vp, as. he 
ſometimes does, by the antiquated phraſe, Verily, verily I fay unto 
you, It would have been but of a piece with many pailages of his 
verſion, to employ the more modiſh, and more gentlemanlike afſ- 
ſeveration, Upon my honour.” With thoſe who can reliſh things 
ſacred in this dreſs (diſguiſe rather), I ſhould think it in vain to 
diſpute. | | 


8 3. ANOTHER criterion of that ſolemn dialect, is the recourſe, 
when an individual is addreſſed, to the ſingular number of the 
112 Matth. vill. 9. 113 Luke, vil. 6. 
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ſecond perſonal pronoun 7hou and thee, and, conſequently, to the 
fecond perſon ſingular of the verb, which being, in common lan- 
guage, ſupplied by the plural, is in a manner obſolete. This 
alſo is, from ſcriptural uſe, and the conſtant uſe of it in wor- 
ſhip, in the Britiſh dominions, both by thoſe of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, and by diſſenters, univerſally intelligible, and now conſidered 
as the proper dialect of religion. Immediately after the Reforma- 


tion, the like mode, in uſing the pronoun, was adopted by all 
Proteſtant tranſlators into French, Italian, and German, as well as 
into Engliſh. But as, in Roman Catholic countries, thoſe tranſla- 
tions were of no authority ; and as the Scriptures are read in their 
churches, and their devotions and ceremonies performed in a lan- 
guage not underſtood by the people; the cuſtoms of diſſenters, as 
all Proteſtants are in thoſe countries, could not introduce, into the 
language of religion, ſo great a ſingularity of idiom. And as 
there was nothing to recommend this manner to the people, but 
feveral things to prejudice them againſt it, we do not find that it 
has been employed by any late Popiſh tranſlators into French. 


What tended to prejudice them againſt it, is, firſt, the general 
diſuſe of it in the ordinary intercourſe of men; and, ſecondly, the 
conſideration that the fe exceptions from this diſuſe, in common life, 
inſtead of ſhowing reſpect or reverence, ſuggeſts always either pity or 
contempt; no perſon being ever addreſſed in this way but one greatly 
inferior, or a child. This being the caſe, and they not having, 
like us, a ſolemn, to counterbalance the familiar, uſe, the prac- 
tice of Proteſtants would rather encreaſe, than diminiſh, their diſ- 
like of it. For theſe reaſons, the uſe of the ſingular pronoun, in 
* adoration, has the ſame effect, nearly, on them, which the con- 
trary uſe of the plural has on us. To a French Catholic, Tu es 
notre Dieu, et nous te benirons, and to an Engliſh Proteſtant, Yo 


are our God, and we will bleſs you, equally betray an indecent 


fami- 
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familiarity *'*. In conſequence of this difference in the prevailing 
uſages, it muſt be acknowledged, that French Romaniſts have a 
plauſible pretext for uſing the plural. We have, however, a real 
advantage in our manner, eſpecially in worſhip. Theirs, it is true, 
in conſequence of the prevalent uſe, has nothing in it diſreſpectful 
or indecent; but this is merely a negative commendation: ours, on 
account of the peculiarity of its appropriation in religious ſubjects, 
is eminently ſerious and affecting. It has, beſides, more preciſion. 
In worſhip, it is a more explicit declaration of the unity of the God- 
| head; and even when, in holy writ, addreſſed to a creature, it 
ſerves to remove at leaſt one ambiguous circumſtance, conſequent 
on modern uſe, which does not rightly diſtinguiſh what is ſaid to one, 
from what is ſaid to many. And though the ſcope of the place often 
ſhow the diſtinction, it does not always. 


$ 4. A rw other particulars of the ancient dialect I have alſo re- 
tained, eſpecially in thoſe inſtances wherein, without hurting per- 
ſpicuity, they appeared to give greater preciſion : but thoſe, on the 
contrary, which might, in ſome inſtances, darken the expreſſion, 


or render it equivocal, I have rejected altogether. For I conſider no 


verſions of French Proteſtants, this uſe of the 
ſingular number of the ſecond perſon is given 


114 The way in which Sac/, who appears to 
have been a pious worthy man, tranſlates from 


the Vulgate the Lord's Prayer, rendered li- 
terally from French into Engliſh, is a ſtriking 
example of the difference of manner: Our 
« Father who are in heaven, let your name 
« be ſanctified, let your reign arrive, let your 
« will be done, &c. Yet the earlier Popiſh 
tranſlators choſe to uſe the ſingular number as 
well as the reformed. It had been the uni- 
verſal practice of the ancients, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Orientals. It was uſed in the 


Engliſh tranſlation of Rheims, though com- 


poſed by Papiſts in oppoſition to the Proteſtant 
verſion then commonly received. In the later 


up entirely, except in addreſſes to God; the 
formularies read in their meetings, having, i in 
this particular, eſtabliſhed among them a dif- 
ferent uſage. Beauſobre and Lenfant [ſee 
Preface Generale ſur le Nouveau Teflament] ſtre- 
nuouſly maintain the propriety of their not 


uſing the ſingular of the ſecond perſonal pro- 


noun, except in worſhip. I admit their argu- 
ments to be concluſive with reſpect to French; 
but, for the reaſons above mentioned, they are 
inconcluſive applied to Engliſh. Vet in this 


ſome Engliſh tranſlators have followed the 


French manner, but not uniformly. 


quality 
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quality of elocution as more eſſential than perſpicuity, and nothing 
more conducive to this, than as much uniformity and preciſion, as the 
language will admit, in the application of words. For this reaſon, 
though I have retained whether for which of two, wwhoſo for whoever 
and a few others, little uſed at preſent; I have not employed which, as 
in the old dialect, for who, or whom, hig or her for its, that for that 
which, or what. For theſe, though they do not often occaſion ambiguity, 
ſometimes occaſion it ; and there is no way of preventing doubt in 
every caſe, but by obſerving uniformity, when practicable, in all 
caſes. In ſuch an expreſſion, for example, as that of the Apoſtle 
Peter“, Being born again by the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth for ever; if the relative which were applied, indiſcriminately) 
to perſons or to things, it might be queſtioned, whether what is 
affirmed, be affirmed of the word of God, or of God himſelf. But 
if, according to preſent uſe, it be confined to things, there is no 
queſtion at all. 


$ 5. ANOTHER point, in which the ſcriptural differs from the 
modern dialect, is in the manner ſometimes uſed in expreſſing the 
future. In all predictions, prophecies, or authoritative declarations, 
the auxiliary hall is uſed, where, in common language, it would 
now be 20d. This method, as adding weight to what is ſaid, I al- 
ways adopt, unleſs when it is liable to be equivocally interpreted, 
and ſeems to repreſent moral agents as acting through neceſſity, or 
by compulſion. In the graver ſorts of poetry, the ſame uſe is made 
of the auxiliary ſhall. As to the prepoſitions, I obſerved, in the 
preceding Diſſertation *'*, that the preſent uſe gives them more pre- 
cifion, and ſo occaſions fewer ambiguities, than the uſe which pre- 
vailed formerly. I have, therefore, given it the preference. There 


5 1 Pet. i. 23. 1 Part II. 
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is one caſe, however, wherein I always obſerve the old me- 
thod. Called of God, choſen of God, and other the like phraſes, 
are, for an obvious reaſon, more agreeable to Chriſtian ears, than 
if we were to prefix to the name of God the prepoſition by. The 
pronouns mine and thine, J have alſo, ſometimes, after the ancient 
manner, in order to avoid a diſagreeable hiatus, ſubſtituted for my 


and hy. 


$ 6. To the foregoing remarks on the ſubject of dialect, I ſhall 
ſubjoin a few things on the manner of rendering proper names. 
Upon the revival of letters in the Weſt, Pagnin firſt, and after him 
ſome other tranſlators, through an affectation of accuracy in things 
of no moment, ſo juſtly cenſured by Jerom, ſeem to have conſidered 
it as a vaſt improvement, to convey, as nearly as poſlible, in the let- 
ters of another language, the very ſounds of the Hebrew and Syriac 
names which occur in Scripture. Hence the names of ſome of the 
moſt eminent perſonages in the Old Teſtament, were, by this new 
dialect, ſo much metamorphoſed, that thoſe who were accuſtomed to 
the ancient tranſlation, could not, at firſt hearing, recognize the 
perſons with whoſe hiſtory they had been long acquainted. The 
Heva of the Vulgate was transformed into Chauva, the Jaia into 
Feſabiahu, the Feremia into Irmeiabu, and the Ezechiel into Feche- 
zechel, and ſimilar changes were made on many others. In this 
Pagnin ſoon had, if not followers, at leaſt imitators. The trifling 
innovations made by him, after his manner, have ſerved as an ex- 
ample to-others to innovate alſo after theirs. Junius and Tremel- 
lius, though they ſay, with Pagnin, Chauva, do not adopt his 
Feſabiabu, Irmeiahu, and Fechegechel; but they give us what is no 
better of their own, Fiſchahja, Jirmeja, and Fechezhel, Munſter's 
deviations are leſs conſiderable, and Caſtalio went no further (except 
in transforming the name of God into Javo), than to give a Latin 
5 termi- 
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termination to the names formerly uſed, that he might thereby ren- 
der them declinable. 


§ 7. A DEVIATION purely of this laſt kind, as it ſerved to pre- Me 
vent ambiguities, otherwiſe inevitable, in the Latin, where there wn, [ 


was no ambiguity in the original, did, in my opinion, admit a good 0 | 
0 


apology. For, what was expreſſed in Hebrew, by the aid of the 
ſtatus conſtructus, as their grammarians call it, or by prepoſitions, 
was expreſſed, with equal clearneſs, in Latin, by means of declen- 
ſion: whereas, by making the names indeclinable, in this language, 
that advantage had been loſt, in regard to many names; and ambi- 
guities, of which there was not a trace in the original, introduced 
into the tranſlation. The declenſion of proper names was not, 
however, equally eſſential to perſpicuity in Greek as in Latin. 
Their want of caſes, the Greeks could ſupply by the caſes of the 
article, which the idiom of their tongue permitted them to prefix. 
But the Latins had no article. It wae, therefore, very injudicious 
in the firſt Latin tranſlators to imitate the Seventy in this particular ; 
the more ſo, as it had been the common practice of Latin authors, to 
decline the foreign names they adopted, in order the more effectu- 
ally to fit them for uſe in their tongue. Thus they ſaid, Hannibal 
Hanibalis, Fuba Fube, and Hanno Hannonis, The inconveniencies 
of the other manner appear from many equivocal paſſages in the 
Vulgate, which, without ſome previous knowledge of the ſubject, it 


would be difficult to underſtand **7, 


117 Several inſtances occur in the prophe- 
tical benediction which Moſes gave to the 
twelve tribes, immediately before his death, 
Deut. xxxiii. In verſe 4. Legem præcepit nobis 
Mopſes, har editatem multitudinis Facob. To 
one unacquainted with Scripture, it would not 
be obvious that Moy/es here is in the nomina- 
tive, and Jacob in the genitive. Hardly could 


Caſtalio, in like manner, intro- 


it be ſuſpected, that in the following verſes, 
8. Levi quogue ait; 12. Et Benjamin ait (and 


ſo of the reſt), the names are in the dative. 


The form of the expreſſion in Latin could not 
fail to lead an ordinary reader to underſtand 
them as in the nominative. Yet nothing can 
be more unequivocal than the words in He- 
brew, 
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duced into his verſion patronymics formed on the Grecian model, as 
Facobida and Davidides, in which, as he has not been followed, 
we may conclude that he is generally condemned; and, in my 
opinion, not undeſervedly, becauſe the departure from the Hebrew 
idiom, in this inſtance, is both unneceſſary and affected. 


\ 8. Bor, though it be excuſable to alter the names in common 
uſe, ſo far as to make them admit infleQions in languages which uſe 
inflections, ſince this alteration anſwers a neceſſary purpoſe ; to alter 
them, for the ſake of bringing them nearer the ancient orthography, 
or for the ſake of afliſting us to produce a ſound in pronouncing 
them, that may reſemble the ſound of the ancient names, is no better 
than arrant pedantry. The uſe of proper names is, as that of ap- 
pellatives, to ſerve as ſigns, for recalling to the mind what is ſigni- 
fied by them. When this purpoſe is attained, their end is anſwered. 
Now, as it is uſe alone which can convert a ſound into a ſign, a 
word that has been long uſed (whether a proper name or an ap- 
pellative) as the ſign of perſon or thing, genus, ſpecies, or indi- 
vidual, muſt be preferable to a new invented, and therefore unau- 
thoriſed ſound. If there is generally in proper names a greater 
reſemblance to the original words than in appellatives, this difference 
nowiſe affects the argument. Appellatives are the ſigus of ſpecies 
and genera, with the more conſiderable part of which the people are 
acquainted in all civilized countries. Common things have conſe- 
quently names in all languages; and the names in one language 
have often no affinity to thoſe in another. Proper names are the 
ſigns of individuals, known originally only in the neighbourhood of 
the place of their exiftence, whence the name is transferred with the 
knowledge of the individual into other languages. 


But the introduction of the name is not becauſe of any peculiar 
propriety in the ſound for ſignifying what is meant by it; but merely 


becaule, 
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becauſe, when the language we write does not ſupply a ſuitable 
term, this is the eaſieſt and moſt natural expedient. It is in this way 
alſo we often provide appellatives, when the thing ſpoken of, which 
ſometimes happens, has no name in our native idiom. But when 
an individual thing is of a nature to be univerſally known, and to 
have a name in every language, as the ſun, the moon, and the earth, 
we never, in tranſlating from an ancient tongue,. think of adopting 
the name we find there, but always give our own. Yet the things 
now mentioned are as really individuals, as are Peter, James, and 
John. And when, in the caſe of appellatives, we have been obliged 
at firſt to recur for a name, to the language whence we drew our 
knowledge of the thing, we never think afterwards of reforming the 
term, becauſe not ſo cloſely formed on the original, as it might have 
been. It has, by its currency, produced that aſſociation which con- 
fers on it the power of a ſign, and this is all that the original term 
itſelf ever had, or could have. Who would think of reforming flail 
into Hagel, meſſenger into meſſager, and nurſe into nourrice, that they 
may be nearer, the firſt to the Latin, or perhaps the German, and 
the ſecond and third to the French originals ? 


$ 9. BEesIDEs, in tranſlating Hebrew names, the attempt was the 
more vain, as little or nothing was known about their pronunciation. 
The manner of pronouncing the conſonants is judged of very dif- 
ferently by the critics; and as to the vowels, who has not heard 
what conteſts they have occaſioned among the learned? But what 
rendered this attempt, at giving the exact pronunciation, completely 
ridiculous, is, that it was made in Latin, a dead language, of whoſe 
pronunciation alſo we have no ſtandard, and in the ſpeaking or 
reading of which, every different nation follows a different rule. 
Harmony among themſelves, therefore, was not to be expected in 
men who had taken this whim. Accordingly, when they once be- 
gan 
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gan to innovate, every one innovated after his own faſhion, and had 
a liſt of names peculiar to himſelf. This, with reaſonable people, 
has ſufficiently expoſed the folly of the conceit. 


$ 10. Now, though our tranſlators have not made the violent 
ſtretches made by Pagnin and others, for the ſake of adjuſting the 
names to the original ſounds, and have not diſtreſſed our organs of 
ſpeech with a colliſion of letters hardly utterable ; there is one article 
on which I do not think them entirely without blame. The names 
of the ſame perſons, and in effect the ſame names, are ſometimes 
rendered differently by them in the New Teſtament, from what they 
had been rendered in the Old ; and that, on account of a very in- 
conſiderable difference in the ſpelling, or perhaps only in the termi- 
nation in Hebrew and in Greek. By this the ſenſe has been injured 
to ordinary readers, who are more generally ignorant than we are 
apt to imagine, of the perſons in the Old Teſtament, meant by the 
names in the New. Now this is a ſpecies of z&xo{1az, from which 
the authors of the Vulgate were free. 


The old Italic had been made from the Greek of the Seventy, 
The names by conſequence were more accommodated to the Greek 
orthography than to the Hebrew. But as that was a matter of no 
conſequence, when Jerom undertook to tranſlate from the Hebrew, 
he did not think it expedient to make any changes in the proper 
names to which the people had been habituated from their infancy. 
He knew that this might have led ſome readers into miſtakes, and, 
as appearing awkward and affected, would be diſagreeable to others: 
at the ſame time there was no conceivable advantage from it to 
compenſate theſe inconveniencies. For, to tell the Latin reader 
more exactly how the Hebrew proper names ſounded (if that could 
have been done), was of no more ſignificance to him, than to ac- 
quaint him with the found of their appellatives. He therefore 
| judged 
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judged rightly, in preſerving in the Old Teſtament, though he tranſlated 
from the Hebrew, the names to which the people were accuſtomed, 
as Elias, and Eliſeus, and Eſdras, and Nebuchodonoſor, which were 
formed immediately from the Greek. By this means there was an 
uniformity in the manner of tranſlating both Teſtaments. The Pro- 
phets, and other eminent ancients, were not diſtinguiſhed by one 
name in one part of the ſacred text, and by another in the other. 
Whereas the attempt at tracing ſervilely the letter in each part, 
has given us two ſets of names for the ſame perſons, of which the 
inconveniencies are glaring, but the advantages inviſible. 


F 11. IT may be thought indeed a matter of little conſequence, 
and that the names, if not the ſame, do at leaſt fo cloſely reſemble, 
that they can hardly be miſtaken for the names of different perſons. 
But I have had occaſion to diſcover that many of the unlearned, 
though neither ignorant nor deficient in underſtanding, know not 
that Elias, ſo often mentioned in the New Teſtament, is the Elijah 
of the Old, that Eliſeus is Eliſha, that O/ce is Hoſea, and that the 
Jeſus, mentioned once in the Acts“, and once in the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews **?, is Joſhua. Had the names been totally different in the 
original, there might have been ſome reaſon for adopting this me- 


thod. The old Oriental names are often of uſe for pointing out the 


founders of nations, families, and tribes, and the more recent Greek 
names ſerve to connect thoſe early notices with the later accounts 
of Greek and Roman hiſtorians. If they had, therefore, in the 
tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, given, as in the original, the 
name Mizraim to Egypt, Aram to Syria, and Javan to Greece, 
much might have been urged in defence of this manner. But when 
all the difference in the words reſults from an inſignificant alteration 
in the ſpelling, in order to accommodate the Hebrew name to Gre- 


110 Acts, vii. 45. | 19 Heb. iv. 8. 
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cian ears; to conſider them on that account as different names, and 
tranſlate them differently, does not appear ſuſceptible of a rational 
apology. 

What ſhould we think of a tranſlator of Polybius, for example, 
who ſhould always call Carthage Karchedon, and Hannibal Aunibas, 
becauſe the words of his author are Kngy1%v and Awicz;, or, to 
come nearer home, ſhould, in tranſlating into Engliſh from the 
French, call London Londres, and the Hague La Haye. It can be 
aſcribed ſolely to the almoſt irreſiſtible influence of example, that 
our tranſlators, who were eminent for their diſcernment as well as 
their learning, have been drawn into this frivolous innovation. At 
the ſame time their want of uniformity, in uſing this method, ſeems 
to betray a conſciouſneſs of ſome impropriety in it, and that it 
tended unneceſſarily to darken what in itſelf is perfectly clear. Ac- 
cordingly, they have not thought it adviſable to exhibit the names in 
moſt frequent uſe, differently in different parts of Scipture, or even 
differently from the names by which the perſons are known in 
profane hiſtory, Thus he whom they have called Moſes in the 
New Teſtament, is not in the Old Teſtament made Mo/hehb, nor 
Solomon Shelomeh ; nor is Artaxerxes rendered Arlachſhaſta, nor 


Cyrus Choreſh, agreeably to the Hebrew orthography, though the 
names of the two laſt mentioned, are not derived to us from the 
New Teſtament, but from pagan hiſtorians. 


§ 12. Nor that I think it of any moment whether the names be 
derived from the Greek, or from the Hebrew, or from any other 
language. The matters of conſequence here are only theſe two. 
Firſt, to take the name in moſt current uſe, whether it be formed 
from the Hebrew, from the Greek, or from the Latin ; ſecondly, 
to uſe the ſame name in both Teſtaments, when the difference made 


on it in the two languages, is merely ſuch a change in the ſpelling 


and 
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and termination, as commonly takes place in tranſplanting a 
word from one tongue into another. Nothing can be more vain 
than the attempt to bring us, in pronouncing names, to a ſtronger 
reſemblance to the original ſounds. Were this, as it is not, an object 
deſerving the attention of an interpreter, it were eaſy to ſhow that 
the methods employed for this purpoſe, have often had the contrary 
effect. We have in this moſtly followed German and Dutch 
linguiſts. 

Admitting that they came near the truth, according to their rule 
of pronouncing, which is the utmoſt they can aſk, the powers of 
the ſame nominal letters are different in the different languages 
ſpoken at preſent in Europe ; and we, by following their ſpelling, 
even when they were in the right, have departed farther from the 
original ſound than we were before. The conſonant /, founds in 
German like our y in the word year, /ch with them ſounds like our 
b, like the French ch, and like the Italian /c, when it immediately 
precedes i or e; whereas /e with us has generally the ſame ſound 
with ye, and the conſonant / the ſame with g before i or e. Be- 
ſides, the letters which with us have different ſounds in different 
ſituations, we have reaſon to believe, were ſounded uniformly in 
ancient languages, or, at leaſt, did not undergo alterations corre- 
ſpondent to ours. Thus the brook called Kidron, in the common 
verſion in the Old Teſtament, is, for the ſake, I ſuppoſe, of a cloſer 
conſormity to the Greek, called Cearon in the New. Yet the c in our 


language in this ſituation, is ſounded exactly as the / a found. 


which we have good ground to think that the correſponding letter in 
Hebrew, Greck, and Latin, never had. 


$ 13. THE rules, therefore, which I have followed in expreſſing 
proper names, are thele : Firſt, when the name of the ſame perſon 
or thing is, in the common tranſlation, both in the Old Teſtament 
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and in the New, expreſled in the ſame manner, whether it be de- 
rived from the Hebrew or from the Greek, I uniformly employ it, 
becauſe in that caſe it has always the ſanction of good uſe. Thus 
Moſes and Aaron, David and Solomon, Feruſalem and Fericho, 
Bethlehem and Jordan, and many others, remain in the places of 
which they have had immemorial poſſeſſion ; though of theſe Mo/es 
and Solomon are directly from the Greek, the reſt from the He- 
brew. Secondly, when the name of the ſame perſon or thing is 
expreſſed, in the common tranſlation, differently in the Old Teſta- 
ment and in the New (the difference being ſuch as reſults from 
adapting words of one language to the articulation of another), I 
have, except in a very few caſes, preferred the word uſed in the 
Old Teſtament. This does not proceed from the defire of coming 
nearer the pronunciation of the Hebrew root : for that is a matter 
of no conſequence ; but from the deſire of preventing, as far as 
poſſible, all miſtakes in regard to the perſons or things ſpoken of. 
It is from the Old Teſtament, that we have commonly what is 
known of the individuals mentioned in it, and referred to in the 
New. By naming them differently, there is a danger leſt the perſon 
or thing alluded to be miſtaken. 


For this reaſon, I ſay, Elijab, not Elias; Eliſba, not Eliſeus; 
Iſaiah, not Eſaias; Kidron, not Cedron. For this reaſon, alſo, in 
the catalogues of our Lord's progenitors, both in Matthew and in 
Luke, I have given the names as they are ſpelt in the common ver- 
ſion of the Old Teſtament. From this rule I admit ſome exceptions. 
In a few inſtances, the thing mentioned is better known, either by 
what is ſaid of it in the New Teſtament, or by the information we 
derive from Pagan authors, than by what we find in the Old. In 
this caſe, the name, in the New Teſtament, has a greater currency 
than that uſed in the Old, and, conſequently, according to my no- 
tion of what ought to regulate our choice, is entitled to the prefer- 

ence. 
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ence. For this reaſon, I ſay Sarepta and Sidon, not Zarephath and 
Zidon; as the former names are rendered, by claſſical uſe, as well as 
that of the New Teſtament, more familiar than the latter. Thirdly, 
when the ſame name is given, by the ſacred writers, in their own 
language, to different perſons, which the Engliſh tranſlators have 
rendered differently in the different applications, I have judged it 
reaſonable to adopt this diſtinction, made by our old interpreters, as 
conducing to perſpicuity. The name of Jacob's fourth ſon is the 
ſame with that of two of the Apoſtles. But as the firſt rule obliges 
me to give the Old Teſtament name Judah to the Patriarch, I have 
reſerved the term Judas, as uſed in the New, for the two Apoſtles. 
This alſo ſuits univerſal and preſent uſe: for we never call the Pa- 
triarch Judas, or any of the Apoſtles Judah. The proper name of 
our Lord is the ſame with that of Fo/bua, who is, in the Septuagint, 
always called In7z;, and is twice ſo named in the New Teſtament. 
Every body muſt be ſenſible of the expediency of confining the Old 
Teſtament name to the captain of the hoſt of Iſrael, and the other to 
the Meſſiah. There can be no doubt, that the name of Aaron's 
ſiſter, and that of our Lord's mother, were originally the ſame. 
The former is called, in the Septuagint, Maga, the name allo given 
to the latter by the Evangeliſt Luke. The other Evangeliſts com- 
monly ſay, Maga. But as uſe, with us, has appropriated Miriam 
to the firſt, and Mary to the ſecond, it could anſwer no valuable 
- purpoſe to confound them. The name of the father of the twelve 
tribes is, in the Oriental dialeQs, the ſame with that of one of the 
ſons of Zebedee, and that of the ſon of Alpheus. A ſmall diſtinQion 
is, indeed, made by the Evangeliſts, who add a Greek termination 
to the Hebrew name, when they apply it to the Apoſtles, which, 
when they apply it to the Patriarch, they never do. If our tranſla- 
tors had copied as minutely, in this inſtance, as they have done in 
ſome others, the Patriarch they would indeed have named Jacob, and 
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each of the two Apoſtles Jacobus. However, as in naming the two 


laſt, they have thought fit to ſubſtitute Fames, which uſe alſo has con- 
firmed, I have preſerved this diſtinction. 


* 


$ 14. Uro the whole, in all that concerns proper names, I have 
conformed to the judicious rule of king James the firſt, more ſtrictly, 
I ſuppoſe, than thoſe tranſlators to whom it was recommended: 
© The names of the Prophets, and the holy writers, with the other 


« names in the text, are to be retained, as near as may be, accord- 
ing as they are vulgarly uſed.” 


I. 


The outward Form of the Verſion. 


|| AM now to offer a few things on the form in which this tranſla- 

tion 1s exhibited. Ir. is well known, that the diviſion of the 
books of holy writ, into chapters and verſes, does not proceed from 
the inſpired writers, but 1s a contrivance of a much later date. 
Even the punctuation, for diſtinguiſhing the ſentences from one an- 
other, and dividing every ſentence into its conſtituent members and 
clauſes, though a more ancient invention, was, for many ages, ex- 
cept by grammarians and rhetoricians, hardly ever uſed in tranſcrib- 
ing; inſomuch, that whatever depends merely on the diviſion of 
ſentences, on points, aſpirations, and accents, cannot be ſaid to reſt 
ultimately, as the words themſelves do, upon the authority of the ſa- 
cred penmen. Theſe particulars give free ſcope for the ſagacity of 
criticiſm, and unreſtrained exerciſe to the talent of inveſtigating ; in- 


aſmuch, 
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aſmuch, as in none of theſe points is there any ground for the plea of 
inſpiration. | 


§ 2. As to the diviſion into chapters and verſes, we know that the 
preſent is not that which obtained in primitive ages, and that even 
the earlieſt diviſion is not derived from the Apoſtles, but from ſome 
of their firſt commentators, who, for the conveniency of readers, 
contrived this method. The diviſion into chapters, that now uni- 
verſally prevails in Europe, derived its origin from cardinal Caro, 
who lived in the twelfth century: the ſubdiviſion into verſes is of 
no older date than the middle of the ſixteenth century, and was the 
invention of Robert Stevens. That there are many advantages 
which reſult from ſo minute a partition of the ſacred oracles, cannot 
be denied. The facility with which any place, in conſequence of this 
method, is pointed out by the writer, and found by the reader, the 
eaſy recourle it gives, in conſulting commentators, to the paſſage 
whereof the explanation is wanted, the aid it has afforded to the 
compilers of concordances, which are of conſiderable aſſiſtance in the 
ſtudy of Scripture; theſe, and many other accommodations, have 
accrued from this contrivance. 


{ 3. Ir is not, however, without its incoveniencies. This man- 


ner of mincing a connected work into ſhort ſentences detached from 


one another, not barely in appearance, by their being ranked under 
ſeparate numbers, and by the breaks in the lines, but in effect, by 
the influence which the text, thus parcelled out, has inſenſibly had 
on copiers and tranſlators both in pointing and in tranſlating, is not 
well ſuited to the ſpecies of compoſition which obtains in all the 
ſacred books, except the Pſalms and the Book of Proverbs. To the 
epiſtolary and argumentative ſtyle it is extremely ill adapted, as has 

been 
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been well evinced by Mr. Locke“; neither does it ſuit the hiſto- 
rical. There are inconveniencies which would reſult from this way 
of dividing, even if executed in the beſt manner poſſible: but 
though I am unwilling to detract from the merit of an expedient, 
which has been productive of ſome good conſequences, I cannot help 


obſerving that the inventors have been far too haſty in conducting 
the execution. 


The ſubject is ſometimes interrupted by the diviſion into chapters. 
Of this I might produce many examples, but, for brevity's ſake, ſhall 
mention only a few. The laſt verſe of the fifteenth chapter of Matthew 
is much more cloſely connected with what follows in the ſixteenth, 
than with what precedes. In like manner, the laſt verſe of the nine- 
teenth chapter, Many ſhall be firft that are laſt, and laſt that are jirſt, 
ought not to be disjoined, (I ſay not, from the ſubſequent chapter, 


but even) from the ſubſequent paragraph, which contains the parable 
of the labourers hired to work in the vineyard, brought merely in 


illuſtration of that ſentiment, and beginning and ending with it. 
The firſt verſe of the fifth chapter of Mark is much more properly 
joined to the concluding paragraph of the fourth chapter, as it ſhows 
the completeneſs of the miracle there related, than to what follows 
in the fifth. The like may be remarked of the firſt verſe of the 
ninth chapter, Of the diviſion into verſes, it may be obſerved, that 
it often occaſions an unnatural ſeparation of the members of the ſame 
ſentence '; nay, ſometimes, which is worſe, the ſame verſe com- 
prehends a part of two different ſentences. 
That this diviſion ſhould often have a bad effect upon tranſlators is 
inevitable. Firſt, by attending narrowly to the verſes, an interpreter 
runs the riſk of overlooking the right, and adopting a wrong, diviſion 


129 Eſay for the underflanding of St. Paul's 121 In Matth. xi. 2. we have a verſe with- 


Epiſtles, prefixed to his paraphraſe and notes out a verb, and ending with a comma. 
on ſome of the Epiſtles. 
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of the ſentences. Of this I ſhall give one remarkable example from 
the Goſpel of John! “. Our Lord ſays, in one of his diſcourſes, 


e 
Eye e: 0 TO G KANG" Kot YIVWTRW Ta Ephit, Kou YWATROMOL UTO H 
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Worn we Tun rep ron S When the ſentence is thus "ms 
pointed, as it manifeſtly ought to be, and exhibited unbroken by the 1 
diviſion into verſes, no perſon can doubt that the following verſion un 
is equally cloſe to the letter and to the ſenſe. I am the good Shep- j | 
herd; 1 both know my own, and am known by them, even as the 
Father knoweth me, and I know the Father; and I lay dowon my life 
for the ſheep. But its being divided into two ſentences, and put 
into ſeparate verſes, has occaſioned the disjointed and improper 


verſion given in the common tranſlation. 14. 7 am the good Shep- 
herd and know my ſheep ; and am known of mine. 15. As the Father 
knoweth me, even ſo know I the Father : and I lay down my life for 
the ſheep, In this artificial diſtribution (which ſeems to have ori- 
ginated from Beza; for he acknowledges that before him, the 
fifteenth verſe included only the laſt member, and 7 lay down, &c.) 
the ſecond ſentence is an abrupt, and totally unconnected, inter- 
ruption of what is affirmed in the preceding words, and in the fol- 
lowing. Whereas, taking the words as they ſtand naturally, it is an 
illuſtration by ſimilitude quite in our Lord's manner, of what he had 
affirmed in the foregoing words. But though the tranſlator ſhould I 
not be miſled in this manner, a deſire of preſerving, in every verſe ul 
of his tranſlation, all that is found in the correſponding verſe of his 

original, that he may adjuſt the one to the other, and give verſe for 
verſe, may oblige him to give the words a more unnatural arrange- 
ment, in his own language, than he would have thought of doing, 
if there had been no ſuch diviſion into verſes, and he had been left 


to regulate himſelf ſolely by the ſenſe. 


322 John, x. 14, 15: 
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$ 4. INFLUENCED by theſe conſiderations, I have determined 
neither entirely to reject the common diviſion, nor to adopt it in 
the manner which is uſually done. To reject it entirely, would be 
to give up one of the greateſt conveniencies we have in the uſe of 
any verſion, for every purpoſe of occaſional conſultation and exa- 
mination, as well as for comparing it with the original and with 
other verſions. Nor is it enough that a more commodious diviſion 
than the preſent may be deviſed, which ſhall anſwer all the uſeful 
purpoſes of the common verſion without its inconveniencies. Still 
there are ſome advantages which a new diviſion could not have, at 
leaſt for many centuries. The common diviſion, ſuch as it is, has 
prevailed univerſally, and. does prevail, not in this kingdom only, 
but throughout all Chriſtendom. Concordances in different lan- 
guages, commentaries, verſions, paraphraſes ; all theological works, 
critical, polemical, devotional, practical, in their order of com- 
menting on Scripture, and in all their references to Scripture, regu- 
late themſelves by it. If we would not then have a new verſion 
rendered in a great meaſure uſeleſs, to thoſe who read the old, or 
even the original, in the form wherein it is now invariably printed, 
or who have recourle to any of the helps above mentioned, we are 
conſtrained to adopt, in ſome ſhape or other, the old diviſion, 


) 5. For theſe reaſons I have judged it neceſſary to retain it; 
but at the ſame time, in order to avoid the diſadvantages attending 
it, I have followed the method taken by ſome other editors, and 
confined it to the margin. This anſwers ſufficiently all the purpoſes 
of reference and compariſon, without tending ſo directly to inter- 
rupt the reader, and divert him from perceiving the natural con- 
neckion of the things treated. I have alſo adopted ſuch a new di- 
viſion into ſections and paragraphs, as appeared to me better ſuited 
than the former both to the ſubje& of theſe hiſtories, and to the 


manner 
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manner of treating it. Nothing ſurely can be more incongruous, 
than to cut down a coherent narrative into ſhreds, and give it the 
appearance of a collection of aphoriſms. This, therefore, I have 
carefully avoided. The ſections are, one with another, nearly equal 
to two chapters; a few of them more, but many leſs. In making 
this diviſion, I have been determined, partly by the ſenſe, and partly 


by the ſize. In every ſection I have included ſuch a portion of 


Scripture as ſeemed proper to be read at one time by thoſe who regu- 
larly devote a part of every day to this truly Chriſtian exerciſe. To 
make all the portions of equal length, or nearly fo, was utterly in- 
compatible with a proper regard to the ſenſe. I have avoided break- 
ing off in the middle of a diſtinct ſtory, parable, converſation, or 
even diſcourſe, delivered in continuance. 


The length of three of the longeſt ſections in this work was occa- 
ſioned by the reſolution not to disjoin the parts of one continued 
diſcourſe. The ſections I allude to are {he ſermon on the mount, and 
the. prophecy on Oltvet, as recorded by Matthew, together with our 
Lord's valedifory conſolations to his diſciples, as related by John. 
The firſt occupies three ordinary chapters, the ſecond two long ones, 
and the third four ſhort chapters. But, though I have avoided 
making a ſeparation, where the ſcope of the place requires unity, I 
could not, in a conſiſtency with any regard to ſize, allot a ſeparate 
ſeQion to every ſeparate incident, parable, converſation, or miracle. 
When theſe, therefore, are briefly related, inſomuch that two or 
more of them can be included in a ſection of moderate length, I have 
ſeparated them only by paragraphs. The length of the paragraph is 
determined merely by the ſenſe. Accordingly, ſome of them con— 
tain no more than a verſe of the common diviſion, and others little 
leſs than a chapter. One parable makes one paragraph, When an 
explanation is given ſeparately, the explanation makes another, 
When it follows immediately, and is expreſſed very briefly, boils 
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are included in one. Likewiſe one miracle makes one paragraph ; 
but when the narrative is interrupted, and another miracle inter- 
venes, as happens in the ſtory of the daughter of Jairus, more pa- 
ragraphs are requiſite, When the tranſition, in reſpect of the ſenſe, 
ſeems to require a diſtinction more ſtrongly marked, it has been 


judged expedient to leave a blank line and begin the next paragraph 
with a word in capitals. | 


$ 6. IT was not thought neceſſary to number the paragraphs, as 
this way is now, unleſs in particular caſes, and for ſpecial purpoſes, 
rather unuſual ; and as all the uſe of reference and quotation may 
be ſufficiently anſwered by the old diviſion on the margin. In the 
larger diſtribution into ſections, I have, according to the moſt ge- 
neral cuſtom, both numbered and titled them. But as to this method 
of dividing, I will not pretend that it is not, in a good meaſure, 
arbitrary, and that it might not, with equal propriety, have been 
conducted otherwiſe. As it was neceſſary to comprehend diſtinct 
things in the ſame ſection, there was no clear rule by which one 
could, in all caſes, be directed where to make the ſeparation, It 
was indeed evident, that, wherever it could occaſion an unſeaſonable 
interruption in narration, dialogue, or argument, it was improper: | 
and that this was all that could be aſcertained with preciſion. The 
titles of the ſections I have made as brief as poſſible, that they may 
be the more eaſily remembered; and have, for this purpoſe, em- 
ployed words, as we find ſome employed in the rubric of the com- 
mon prayer, which have not been admitted into the text. To theſe 
I have added, in the ſame taſte, the contents of the ſection, avoiding 
minuteneſs, and giving only ſuch hints of the principal matters, as 
may aſſiſt the reader to recall them to his remembrance, and may 
enable him at firſt glance to diſcover whether a paſlage he is looking 
for, be in the ſection or not. I have endeavoured to avoid the fault 
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of thoſe who make the contents of the chapters ſupply, in ſome de- 
gree, a commentary, limiting the ſenſe of Scripture by their own 
ideas. Thoſe who have not dared to make ſo free with the text, 
have thought themſelves entitled to make free with theſe abridgments 
of their own framing. To inſert thus without heſitation into the 
contents prefixed to the ſeveral chapters, and thereby inſinuate, 
under the ſhelter of inſpiration, doubtful meanings which favour 
their own prepoſſeſſions, I cannot help conſidering as one way of 
handling the word of God deceitfully. I have, therefore, avoided 
throwing any thing into thoſe ſummaries, which could be called 
explanatory, and have, beſides, thought it better to aſſign them a 
ſeparate place in this work, where the reader may conſult them, 
when he chuſes, than to intermix them with the truths we have di- 
rectly from the ſacred writers. 


$ 7. MosrT tranſlators have found it neceſſary to ſupply ſome 
words for the ſake of perſpicuity, and for accommodating the ex- 
preſſion to the idiom of the language into which the verſion is made, 
who, at the ſame time, to avoid even the appearance of aſſuming an 
undue authority to themſelves, have viſibly diſtinguiſhed the words 
ſupplied, from the reſt of the ſentence. Thus the Engliſh tranſlators, 
after Beza and others, always put the words in Italics by which an 
ellipſis in the original, that does not ſuit our idiom, is filled up. 
Though I approve their motives in uſing this method, as they are 
ſtrong indications of fairneſs and attention to accuracy ; I cannot 
help thinking that, in the execution, they have ſometimes carried it 
to exceſs. In conſequence of the ſtructure of the original languages, 
ſeveral things are diſtinctly, though implicitly, expreſſed, which have 
no explicit ſigns in the ſentence. The perſonal pronouns, for ex- 
ample, both in power and in number, are as clearly, though vir- 
tually, expreſſed in their tongue, by the verb alone, as they are in 
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ours by a ſeparate ſign. Thus amo, in Latin, is not leſs full and 
expreſſive than 7 love in Engliſh, or amaviſtis than ye have loved. 
And it would be exceedingly improper to ſay that in the former lan- 
guage there is an ellipſis of the pronoun, ſince the verb actually 
expreſles it. For amo can be ſaid of none but the firſt perſon ſingular, 
and amavi/tis of none but the ſecond perſon plural. The like holds 
in other inſtances. The adjective ſometimes includes the power of 
the ſubſtantive. Bunus is a good man, bona a good woman, and 
bonum a good thing. Yet to mark an ellipſis ariſing from ſuch a 
want as that of a word correſponding to man, woman, and thing, in 
the above expreſſions, the Italic character has ſometimes been intro- 
duced by our tranſlators, 


$ 8. I REMEMBER, that when I firſt obſerved this diſtinction of 
haracter in the Engliſh Bible, being then a ſchool-boy, I aſked my 
elder brother, who had been at college, the reaſon of the difference. 
He told me that the words in Italics were words to which there was 
nothing in the original that correſponded. This made me take 
greater notice of the difference afterwards, and often attempt to read, 
paſſing over thoſe words entirely. As this ſometimes ſucceeded, 
without any appearance of deficiency in the ſentence, I could not be 
ſatisfied of the propriety of ſome of the inſertions. Theſe words 
particularly attracted my attention“: Two women ball be grinding 
at the mill, where the word women is in Italics, I could nat con- 
ceive where the occaſion was for inſerting this word. Could it be 
more improper to ſay barely, #wwo all be grinding at the mill, than 
to ſay, as in the former verſe, 7wwo all be in the field, without 
limiting it to either ſex ? And ſince the Evangeliſt expreſſed both in 
the ſame manner, was any perſon entitled to make a difference? On 
having recourſe again for information, I was anſwered that the 


Matth. xxiv. 40, 41. 


Evangeliſt 
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Evangeliſt had not expreſſed them both in the ſame manner; that, 
on the contrary, the firſt, as written by him, could be underſtood 
only of men, the ſecond only of women ; as all the words ſuſceptible 
of gender were in the fortieth verſe in the maſculine, and in the 
forty-firſt in the feminine. I underſtood the anſwer, having before 
that time learnt as much Latin as ſufficiently ſhowed me the effect 
produced by the gender on the ſenſe. What then appeared to me 
unaccountable in the tranſlators was, firſt, their putting the word 
women in Italics, ſince, though it had not a particular word. corre- 
ſponding to it, it was clearly comprehended in the other words of 
the paſſage; and, ſecondly, their not adding men in the fortieth 
verſe, becauſe, by theſe two ſucceſſive verſes, the one in the maſ- 
culine, the other in the feminine gender, it appeared the manifeſt 
intention of the author to acquaint us, that both ſexes would be in- 
volved in the calamities of the times ſpoken of. | 


This is but one inſtance of many which might be given to ſhow 
how little dependance we can have on thoſe marks ; -and that if the 
unlearned were to judge of the perſpicuity of the original (as I once 
did) from the additions which it ſeems by the common verſion to 
have required, their judgment would be both unfavourable and 
erroneous. The original has, in many caſes, a perſpicuity as well 
as energy, which the ableſt interpreters {ind it difficult to convey 
into their verſions. The Evangeliſt John ſays of our Lord“, «5 r 
0 Me, 01 4010. uren # 7% tx, I have expreſſed the ſentiment, 
but not ſo forcibly, in this manner: Ze came ts bis own land, and 
Bis own people did not receive him. On the principles on which the 
Engliſh tranſlation is conducted, the words /and and people ought to 
be viſibly diſtinguiſhed, as having no correſponding names in the 
original. That the old interpreters would have judged fo, we may 
fairly conclude from their not admitting them, or any thing equi- 
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valent, into their verſion. Yet that their verſion is, on this account, 
leſs explicit than the original, cannot be doubted by thoſe that un- 
derſtand Greek, who muſt be ſenſible, that by the bare change of 


gender in the pronoun, the purport of thoſe names is conveyed 


with the greateſt clearneſs. See the note on that paſſage in the 
4 Goſpel. 


$ 9. Our tranſlators have not, however, obſerved uniformly their 
manner of diſtinguiſhing by the aid of Italics. Indeed, if they had, 
their work muſt have made a very motley appearance, On many 
occaſions, the Hebrew or Greek name requires more than one word 
in our language to expreſs a meaning which it often bears, and 
which alone ſuits the context. There was no reaſon, in rendering 
YAwoos'* to put unknown in Italics, before the word tongue, a 
ſtrange or unknown tongue being one very common ſignification of 
the word in the beſt authors. TTvevuare *** is very properly rendered 
ſpiritual gifts : it means no leſs, in the Apoſtle Paul's language; but 
there was no propriety in diſtinguiſhing the word gifts by the Italic 
letter: for Tvewpare, a ſubſtantive, can, in no inſtance, be rendered 

barely by the adjective iritual. Sometimes the word in Italics is a 
mere intruder, to which there is not any thing in the import of the 
original, any more than in the expreſſion, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly correſponding; the ſenſe, which in effect it alters, being both 

clear and complete without it. For an example of this, I ſhall recur 
to a paſſage on which I had occaſion formerly to remark *, © The 
« juſt ſhall live by faith; but if any man draw back” —where any 
man is foĩſted into the text, in violation of the rules of interpreting, 
which compel us to admit the third perſonal pronoun he as clearly, 
though virtually, expreſſed by the verb. I do not remember ſuch 


123 1 Cor. xiv. 2. 126 1 Cor. xiv. 12. | 9 Diſſ. X. Part V. 8 10. 
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another inſtance in the Engliſh tranſlation, though I had occaſion to 
obſerve ſomething ſtill more flagrant, in the verſion of the Old 
Teſtament by Junius and Tremellius *** 


) 10, IT muſt be acknowledged, however, that the inſertion of a 
word, or of a few words, is ſometimes neceſſary, or at leaſt con- 
venient, for giving a ſufficiency of light to a ſentence. For let it be 
obſerved, that this is not attempting to give more perſpicuity to the 
ſacred writings in the tranſlation, than was given them by the in- 
ſpired penmen in the original. The contemporaries, particularly 
Helleniſt Jews, readers of the original, had many advantages, which, 
with all our aſſiſtances, we cannot attain. Incidental alluſions to 
rites, cuſtoms, facts, at that time recent and well known, now little 
known, and known only to a few, render ſome ſuch expedient 
extremely proper. There are many things which it would have 
been ſuperfluous in them to mention, which it may, nevertheleſs, be 
neceſſary for us to ſuggeſt. The uſe of this expedient has accord- 
ingly never been conſidered as beyond the legitimate province of the 
tranſlator. It is a liberty indeed which ought to be taken with diſ- 
cretion, and never but when the truth of what is ſupplied, and its 
appoſiteneſs, are both unqueſtionable. When I recur to this method, 
which is but ſeldom, I diſtinguiſh the words inſerted by encloſing 
them in crotchets, having reſerved the Italic character for a purpoſe 
now to be explained. 


$ 11, In ſuch a work as the Goſpel, which, though of the nature 
of hiſtory, is a hiſtory rather of teaching than of acting, and, in re- 
ſpect of the room occupied, conſiſts in the relation of what was ſaid 
more than of what was done; I thought it of conſequence to diſ- 


tinguiſh the narrative part which comes directly from the Evangeliſt, 
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from the interlocutory part (if I may uſe the expreſſion), or what- 
ever was ſpoken either by our Lord himſelf, or by any of the 
perſons introduced into the work. To the former I have aſſigned 
the Italic, to the latter the Roman character. Though the latter 
branch in this diſtribution much exceeds in quantity the other, it is 
but a very inconſiderable part of that branch which is furniſhed 
by all the ſpeakers in the hiſtory, Jeſus alone excepted. Pretty long 
diſcourſes, which run through whole ſucceſſive chapters, are recorded 
as delivered by him without any interruption. 


§ 12. Now my reaſons for adopting this method are the two fol- 
lowing : Firſt, I was inclinable to render it evident to every reader 
at a ſingle glance, how ſmall a ſhare of the whole the ſacred penmen 
took upon themſelves. It is little, very little, which they ſay as from 
themſelves, except what is neceſſary for connecting the parts, and 
for acquainting us with the moſt important fats. Another reaſon 
for my taking this method was, becauſe, in a few inſtances, a reader, 
through not adverting cloſely, (and what reader is always ſecure 
againſt ſuch inadvertency ?) may not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh what is 
ſaid by the hiſtorian, from what is ſpoken by our Lord himſelf, or 
even by any of the other ſpeakers in a converſation reported of them. 
But it may be objected, May not this method ſometimes, in dubious 
© caſes, confine the interpretation in ſuch a way as to affect the ſenſe ?- 
I acknowledge that this is poſſible ; but it does not at preſent occur 
to my recollection, that there are caſes in theſe hiſtories, wherein 
any material change would be produced upon the ſenſe, in which- 
ſoever of the two ways the words were underſtood. In moſt caſes 
it is evident, with a ſmall degree of attention, what are the words of 
the Evangeliſt the relater, and what are the words of the perſons 
whoſe converſations he relates, 


Y 13. 
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y 13. Tux principal uſe of the diſtinction here made is to quicken 
attention, or rather to ſupply a too common deficiency, which moſt 
readers are apt at intervals to experience, in attending. And even, 
at the worſt, it does not limit the ſenſe of the original in one inſtance 
out of twenty wherein it is limited by the pointing, which is now 
univerſally admitted by critics to have been in later times ſuperadded. 
Indeed, there can be no tranſlation of any kind (for in tranſlating 
there 1s always a choice of one out of ſeveral meanings, of which 
a word is ſuſceptible) without ſuch limitations of the ſenſe. Yet 
the advantages of pointing and tranſlating are too conſiderable to be 
given up, on account of an inconvenience more apparent than real. 


§ 14. ALL that is neceſſary in an interpreter, when the caſe is 
doubtful, is to remark in the notes the different ways in which the 
paſſage may be underſtood, after having placed in the text that 
which appears to him the moſt probable. In like manner, in the 
caſe under conſideration, wherever there is the leaſt ſcope for doubt- 
ing whether the words be thoſe of the Evangeliſt, or thoſe of any of 
the ſpeakers introduced into the hiſtory, I aflign to the paſſage in 
this verſion, the character which, to the beſt of my judgment, ſuits 
it, giving in the notes the reaſons of my preference, together with 
what may be urged for viewing it differently. It is in effect the 
ſame rule which I follow in the caſe of various readings, and of 
words clearly ſuſceptible of different interpretations ; alſo when an 
alteration in the pointing would yield a different ſenſe. 


§ 15. IT is proper to add a few things on the uſe I have made of 
the margin. And firſt of the ſide- margin. One ule has been already 
mentioned, to wit, for marking the chapters and verſes of the com- 
mon diviſion. Beſide theſe, and a little further from the text, I 
have noted, in the outer margin, the parallel places in the other 
Vol. I. 48 Goſpels, 
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Goſpels, the paſſages of the Old Teſtament quoted or alluded to, 
and alſo the places in Scripture, and thoſe in the apocryphal writings, 
where the ſame ſentiment occurs, or the like incident is related. In this 
manner I have endeavoured to avoid the oppoſite extremes into which 
editors have fallen, either of crowding the margin with references to 
places whoſe only reſemblance was in the uſe of a ſimilar phraſe or 
identical expreſſion, or of overlooking thoſe paſſages wherein there 
is a material coincidence in the thought. To prevent, as much as 
poſſible, the confuſion ariſing from too many references, and figures 
in the margin, and at the ſame time to omit nothing uſeful, I have, 
at the beginning of every paragraph, referred firſt to the parallel 
places, when there are ſuch places, in the other Goſpels. As gene- 
rally the reſemblance or coincidence affects more than one verſe, 
nay, ſometimes, runs through the whole of a paragraph; I have 
made the reference to the firſt verſe of the correſponding paſſage 
ſerve for a reference to the whole; and, in order to diſtinguiſh ſuch 
a reference from that to a fingle verſe or ſentence, I have marked 


the former by a point at the upper corner of the figure, the latter 


by a point at the lower corner, as is uſual at the end of a ſentence. 
I have adopted the ſame method in references to the Old Teſtament, 


to mark the difference between thoſe where one verſe only is quoted 


or alluded to, and thoſe wherein the alluſion is to two or more in 
ſucceſſion. —Thele are the only purpoſes to which I have appropriated 
the ſide-marglin. ET 

To give there a literal verſion of the peculiarities of idiom, he- 
mer Hebraiſms or Greciſms, of the original, and all the poſſible ways 
in which the words may otherwiſe be rendered, has never appeared 
to me an object deſerving a tenth part of the attention and time, 
which it requires from a tranſlator. To the learned ſuch informa- 
tion is of no fignificancy. To thoſe who are juſt beginning the 
ſtudy of the language, it may indeed give a little aſſiſtance. To 


thoſe 
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thoſe who underſtand only the language of the tranſlation, it is, in 
my judgment, rather prejudicial than uſeful, ſuggeſting doubts which 
readers of this ſtamp are not qualified for ſolving, and which often 
a little knowledge in philology would entirely diſſipate. All that is 
requiſite is, where there is a real ambiguity in the text, to conſider it 
in the notes. As therefore the only valuable purpoſe that ſuch mar- 
ginal information can anſwer, is to beginners in the ſtudy of the 
facred languages, and as that purpoſe ſo little coincides with the 
deſign of a tranſlation of the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue, I could 
not diſcover the ſmalleſt propriety in giving it a place in this work. 


F 16. Tas foot-margin I have reſerved for different purpoſes; firſt, 
for the explanation of ſuch appellatives, as do not admit a proper 
tranſlation into our language, and as, by conſequence, render it 
neceſſary for the tranſlator to retain the ori ginal term. This I did 
not conſider as a proper ſubject for the notes, which are reſerved 
chiefly for what requires criticiſm and argument: whereas all the 
explanations requiſite in the margin, are commonly ſuch as do not 
admit a queſtion among the learned. Brief explanations, ſuch as 
thoſe here meant, may be juſtly conſidered as eſſential to every tranſ- 
lation into which there is a neceſſity of introducing foreign words. 
The terms which require ſuch explanations, to wit, the names of 
- peculiar offices, ſects, feſtivals, ceremonies, coins, meaſures, and the 
like, were conſidered formerly. Of certain terms, however, which 
come under ſome of theſe denominations, I have not judged it ne- 
ceſſary to give any marginal. explanation. The reaſon is, as they 
frequently occur in the ſacred books, what is mentioned there con- 
cerning them, ſufficiently explains the import of the words. The 
diſtinction of Phariſee and Sadducee, we learn chiefly from the 
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Goſpel itſelf ; and in the Old Teſtament, we are made acquainted 
with the ſabbath, circumciſion, and paſſover. 

Thoſe things which ſtand moſt in need of a marginal explanation, 
are offices, coins, meaſures, and ſuch peculiarities in dreſs as their 
phylaCteries and tufts or taſſels at the corners of their mantles. In 
like manner their diviſion of time, even when it does not occaſion 
the introduction of exotic terms, is apt to miſlead the unlearned, as 
it differs widely from the diviſion which obtains with us. Thus we 
ſhould not readily take the third hour of the day to mean nine o'clock 
in the morning, or the ſixth hour to mean noon, Further, when to 
Hebrew or Syriac expreſſions an explanation is ſubjoined in the 
text, as is given of the words, Talitha cumi, immanuel, eþhphatha, 
and of our Lord's exclamation on the croſs, there is no oceaſion for 
the aid of the margin. When no explanation is given in the text, as 
in the cafe of the word bo/anna, I have ſupplied it on the margin. 
Of the etymological ſignification of proper names, I have given an 
account only when there is in the text an alluſion to their etymology, 
in which caſe to know the primitive import of the term is neceſſary 
for underſtanding the alluſion. | 


{$ 17. TERRE is only one other uſe to which I have applied 
the foot-margin. The Greek word xvỹ, was employed by the 
Seventy, not only for rendering the Hebrew word adon, that is, 
lord or maſter, but alſo to ſupply the word JEHovAan, which was 
uſed by the Jews as the proper name of God, but which a ſpecies of 
ſuperſtition, that by degrees came generally to prevail among them, 
hindered them from tranſplanting into the Greek language. As the 
name Jehovah, therefore, was peculiarly appropriated to God; and, 
as the Hebrew adon, and the Greek &4yrios, like the Latin dominus, 
and the Engliſh /ord, are merely appellatives, and uſed promiſcu- 
ouſly of God, angels, and men, I thought it not improper, when a 
paſſage 
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paſſage in the New Teſtament is quoted or introduced from the 
Old, wherein the word rendered in Greek &yrios, is in Hebrew 
Fehovah, to mark this name in the margin. At the ſame time let it 
be obſerved, that I have made no difference in the text of the verſion, 
inaſmuch as no difference is made in the text of the Evangeliſts my 
original, but have uſed the common Engliſh name Lord in addreſſing 
God, where they have employed the common Greek name 4yrios. 


. 
The Notes. 


1 SHALL now conclude with laying a few things before the reader, 
for opening more fully my deſign in the notes ſubjoined to this 


verſion. | I have in the title denominated them critical and explana- 
tory : explanatory, to point out the principal intention of them, which 


is to throw light upon the text, where it ſeems needful for the diſ- 
covery of the direct and grammatical meaning; critical, to denote 


the means principally employed for this purpoſe, to wit, the rules of 
criticiſm on manuſcripts and verſions, in what concerns language, ſtyle, 


and idiom. I have called them zozes rather than annotations, to ſuggeſt 
that, as much as poſſible, I have ſtudied brevity, and avoided expa- 
tiating on any topic. For this reaſon, when the import of the text 


is ſo evident as to need no illuſtration, I have purpoſely avoided di- 


verting the reader's attention, by an unneceſſary diſplay of quota- 
tions from ancient authors, ſacred or profane. As I would withhold 
nothing of real utility, I recur to claſſical authority, when it appears 
neceſſary, but not when a recourſe to it might be charged with 
oſtentation. 
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oſtentation. A commentary was not intended, and therefore, any 
thing like a continued explanation of the text is not to be expected. 
The criticiſms and remarks here offered are properly /cholia, or gloſſes 
on paſſages of doubtful or difficult interpretation; and not com- 
ments. The author is to be conſidered as merely a /choliaf, not 
a commentator. Thus much may ſuffice as to the general de- 
ſign. In regard to ſome things, it will be proper to be more 
particular. 


$ 2. FROM the ſhort account of my plan here given, it may na- 
turally and juſtly be inferred, that I have ſhunned entirely the diſ- 
cuſſion of abſtra& theological queſtions, which have afforded inex- 
hauſtible matter of contention, not in the ſchools only, but in the 
church, and have been the principal ſubject of many commentaries 
of great name. To avoid controverſy of every kind is, I acknow- 
ledge, not to be attempted by one who, in his remarks on Scrip- 
ture, often finds himſelf obliged to ſupport controverted interpreta- 
tions of paſſages concerning the ſenſe of which there are various opi- 
nions. But queſtions of this kind, though ſometimes related to, 
are hardly ever coincident with, the ſpeculative points of polemic 
theology. The latter are but deduced, and for the moſt part indi- 
rectly, from the former. Even controvertiſts have ſometimes the 
candour (though a claſs of men not remarkable for candour) to ad- 
mit the juſtneſs of a grammatical interpretation which appears to fa- 
vour an antagoniſt ; no doubt believing, that the deduction, made by 
him from the text, may be eluded otherwiſe than by a different ver- 


ſion. But my reaſons, for keeping as clear as poſſible of all ſcholaſ- 
tic diſputes, are the following : 


§ 3. FIRST, if, in ſuch a work as this, a man were diſpoſed to 
admit them, it is impoſſible to ſay how far they would, or ſhould, carry 


him. 
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him. The different queſtions which have been agitated, have all, as 
parts of the ſame ſyſtem, ſome connection, natural or artificial, 
among themſelves. 'The explanation and defence of one draws in, 

_ almoſt neceſſarily, the explanation and defence of another on which 
it depends. Beſides, thoſe converſant in ſyſtematic divinity, ſcarcely 
read a verſe in the Goſpel, which they do not imagine capable of 
being employed plauſibly, or which, perhaps, they have not ſeen 
or heard employed, either. in defending, or in attacking, ſome of 
their dogmas. Whichſoever of theſe be the caſe, the ſtaunch pole- 
mic finds himſelf equally obliged, for what he reckons the cauſe of 
truth, to diſcuſs the controverſy. I know no way ſo proper for 
eſcaping ſuch endleſs embarraſſments, as to make it a rule to admit 
no queſtions but thoſe which ſerve to evince either the authentic 
reading, or the juſt rendering of the text. 


$ 4. My ſecond reaſon is, I have not known any interpreter, who 
has meddled with controverſy, whoſe tranſlation is not very ſenſibly 
injured by it. Diſputation is a ſpecies of combat; the deſire of vic- 
tory is natural to combatants, and is commonly, the further they 
engage, found to become the more ardent. Will the fairnefs and 
impartiality of a profeſſed diſputant, who being, at the ſame time, a 
tranſlator, has, in ſome meaſure, in the latter capacity, the mould- 
ing of the arguments to which, in the former, he muſt recur, be 
deemed, in the office of tranſlating, greatly to be depended on? A 
man, however honeſt in his intentions, ought not to truſt himſelf in- 
ſuch a caſe. Under ſo powerful a temptation, it is often impoſſible 
to preſerve the judgment unbiaſſed, though the will ſhould remain 
uncorrupted. And I am ſtrongly inclined to think that, if Beza had 
not accompanied his tranſlation with his controverſial commentary, 


he would not have been capable of ſuch flagrant wreſting of the 
words, and perverſion of the ſenſe of his author, as he is ſome- 
times 
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times juſtly chargeable with. But, in rendering a paſſage in the ver- 
ſion, to be preſently converted into an argument in the annotations, 
it was not eaſy for a tranſlator of ſo great ardour, to refrain from 
giving it the turn that would beſt ſuit the purpoſe, of which, as an- 
notator, he never loſt ſight, and for which both verſion and com- 
mentary ſeem to have been undertaken, the defence of the rheology 
of his party. | 


$ 5. My third reaſon for declining all ſuch diſputes is, becauſe the 
much greater part of them, even thoſe which are treated by the diſ- 
putants on both fides as very important, have long appeared to me 
in no other light than that of the fooliſh queſtions which the Apoſtle 
warns Titus to avoid“, as unprofitable and vain ; or of the pro- 
fane babblings and oppoſitions of ſcience, falſely ſo called, againſt 
which he repeatedly cautioned Timothy“. If we may judge of 
them by their effects, as of the tree by its fruits, we ſhall certainly 
be led to this concluſion. For, from the marks which the Apoſtle 
has given of the /ogomachtes, or ſtrifes of words, then beginning to 
prevail, we have the utmoſt reaſon to conclude, that a great propor- 
tion of our ſcholaſtic diſputes comes under the ſame denomination. 
What character has he given of the vain janglings of his day, which 
is wanting in thoſe of ours? Do not the latter gender contention as 
ſucceſsfully as ever the former did? Cannot we ſay, with as much 
truth of theſe, as Paul did of thoſe, whereof” cometh envy, ſtrife, re- 
vilings, evil ſurmiſings, perverſe diſputings of men of corrupt minds ? 
Do our babblings, any more than theirs, miniſter godly edifying ? 
Do they not, on the contrary, with equal ſpeed, when they are en- 
couraged, encreaſe unto more ungodlineſs? Have our polemic di- 
vines, by their abſtruſe reſearches and metaphyſical refinements, 
contributed to the advancement of charity, love to God, and love to 
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man? Yet this is, in religion, the great end of all; for charity is 
the end of the commandment, and the bond of perfectneſs. Theſe 
queſtions I leave with every conſiderate reader. The proper anſwers 
will, with the aid of a little experience and reflection, be ſo quickly 
ſuggeſted to him, that he will need no prompter. 


§ 6. LAasTLY, Though I am far from putting all queſtions in 
theology on a level, the province of the tranſlator, and that of the 
controvertiſt, are ſo diſtinct, and the talents requiſite in the one, ſo 
different from thoſe requiſite in the other, that it appears much better 
to keep them ſeparate. I have, therefore, in this work, confined 
myſelf entirely to the former, 


57. FurTHER, I do not attempt, in the notes, to remove every 
kind of textuary difficulty in the books here tranſlated ; ſuch, for ex- 
ample, as ariſe from apparent contradictions in the accounts of the 
different Evangeliſts, or from the ſuppoſed contradiction of contem- 
porary authors, or ſuch as are merely.chronological or geographical. 
Not that I conſider theſe, like the dogmas of the controvertiſt, as 
without the ſphere of a critic on the ſacred text ; not that I make it, 
as in the former caſe, a rule to exclude them, if any thing new and 
ſatisfactory ſhould occur to me to offer: but becauſe, on moſt queſ- 
tions of this nature, all the methods of ſolution, known to me, are 
either trite or unſatisfactory. Much has been written for ſolving the 
difficulty ariſing from the different accounts given of our Lord's ge- 
nealogy by Matthew and Luke; and different hypotheſes have been 
framed for this purpoſe. Though I do not pretend to have reached 
certainty on this queſtion, I incline moſt to the opinion of thoſe who 
make the one account the pedigree of Joſeph, the other that of Mary. 
But having nothing to advance which has not been already ſaid over 
and over by others, and the evidence not being ſuch as to put the 
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matter beyond doubt ; I ſee no occaſion for a note, barely to tell my 


opinion, which is entitled to no regard from the reader, unleſs fo far 
as it is ſupported by evidence. 


For ſimilar reaſons, I have avoided entering upon the examination 
of the difficulties occaſioned by the different accounts given of our 
Lord's reſurrection, and his appearances to his diſciples after it. On 
ſome of theſe points there is a danger leſt an interpreter be too haſty 
in deciding. A judgment raſhly formed may give his mind ſuch a 
bias as ſhall affect his tranſlation, and lead him to make ſtretches in 
ſupport of his opinion, which the laws of criticiſm do not warrant. 
I acknowledge, on the other hand, that there are inſtances wherein 
a ſmall variation, very defenſible in the pointing, or in rendering a 
particular expreſſion, may totally remove a difficulty or apparent con- 
tradition. In ſuch a caſe, it would be both uncandid and injudi- 


cious, not to give that, of all the interpretations whereof the words 
are ſuſceptible, which is attended with the leaſt difficulty; and, if 


the interpretation be uncommon, to aſſign the reaſons in the notes. 
But, to do violence to the rules of conſtruction, and diſtort the 
words, for the ſake of producing the ſolution of a difficulty, is, in 
effect, to ſubſtitute our own conjectures for the word of God, and 
thus to put off human conceit for celeſtial verity, It is far better to 
leave the matter as we found it. In ſolving difficulties to which we 


find ourſelves unequal, future expoſitors may be more ſucceſsful. 


§8. ONE great fault, far too common with ſcriptural critics, is, 
that they would be thought to know every thing: and they are but 
too prone to think ſo concerning themſelves. This tends to retard 
(inſtead of accelerating) their progreſs in true knowledge. Men are 
unwilling to part with what they fancy they have gotten a ſure hold 
of, or to be eaſily ſtript of what has coſt them time and painful ſtudy 
to acquire. Cuſtom ſoon ſupplies the place of argument ;* and what 


at 
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at firſt may have appeared to be reaſon, ſettles into prejudice. It is 
neceſſary, in our preſent ſtate, that habit ſhould have influence even 
on our opinions. But it 1s particularly fortunate when the habit, in 
matters of judgment, extends not barely to the concluſions, but to 
the premiſes; not to the opinions only, but to the reaſons on which 
we have founded them. When this is the caſe, we experience all 
the advantages derived from an habitual aſſociation, without much 
danger of bigotry or blind attachment. Now it is well known, that 
opinions haſtily formed, preclude all the advantage which may after- 
wards redound from better information. The truth of this remark is, 
even 1n the ordinary affairs of life, too well ſeen and felt in its un- 
happy conſequences, every day. 


\ 9. AGAIN, I have, in theſe notes, avoided meddling with queſ- 
tions relating to the order in which the different miracles were per- 
formed, and the diſcourſes ſpoken, and alſo ſettling the doubts which 
have been raiſed concerning the identity or diverſity of ſome of the 
facts and ſpeeches recorded by the different Evangeliſts. I have 
ſhunned, in like manner, all enquiry about the time occupied by our 
Lord's miniſtry, and about ſeveral other hiſtorical queſtions which 
have been much canvaſſed. I do not ſay that ſuch enquiries are 
uſeleſs. A conneQion with the evidence of other points, which may 
be of great importance, may confer on ſome of them a conſequence, | 
much beyond what at firſt we ſhould be apt to imagine. But, in 
general, I do not heſitate to affirm, that though I have occaſtonally 
attended to ſuch enquiries, I have not been able to diſcover that their 
conſequence is ſo great as ſome ſeem to make it. They are till, upon 
the whole, rather curious than uſeful. Beſides, on the greater part of 
them, little is to be expected beyond uncertainty and doubt. 

Some people have fo ſtrong a propenſity to form fixt opinions on 


every ſubject to which they turn their thoughts, that their mind will 
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brook no delay. They cannot bear to doubt or heſitate. Suſpenſe 
in judging, is to them more inſufferable, than the manifeſt hazard of 
judging wrong : and therefore, when they have not ſufficient evi- 
dence, they will form an opinion from what they have, be it ever fo 
little; or even from their own conjectures, without any evidence at 
all. Now, to believe without proper evidence, and to doubt when 
we have evidence ſufficient, are equally the effects, not of the 
ſtrength, but of the weakneſs of the underſtanding. In queſtions, 
therefore, which have appeared to me either unimportant, or of very 
dubious ſolution, I have thought it better to be ſilent, than to amuſe 
the reader with thoſe remarks in which I have myſelf found no ſatiſ- 
faction. In a very few caſes, however, I have, in ſome meaſure, 
departed from this rule; and, in order to prevent the reader from 
being miſled in a matter of conſequence, by explanations more ſpe- 
cious than ſolid, have even attempted to refute thoſe ſolutions 
given by others, which appeared to pervert the ſenſe, though I 
had nothing ſatisfactory of my own to ſubſtitute in their place“. 
Having ſaid thus much of the purpoſes for which the notes are 


not, it is proper now, to mention thoſe for which they are, in- 
tended. | 


§ 10. FIRST, then, as was hinted before, ſuch different readings 
as affect the ſenſe, and are tolerably ſupported by manuſcripts, 
verſions, or their own intrinſic evidence, inſomuch, that the judg- 
ments of the learned are divided concerning them, are commonly 
given in the notes; their evidence briefly ſtated, and the reaſon 
aſſigned for the reading adopted in the tranſlation. In this I care- 
fully avoid all minuteneſs, having no intention to uſurp the province, 
or ſuperſede the labours, of thoſe who have, with ſo much laudable 
care and diligence, collected thoſe variations, and thereby facilitated 


23> See the note on Mark, x. 30. 
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the work of other critics. Indeed, as the variations are compara- 
tively few, which are entitled to a place here; and as in thoſe few I 
do not enter into particulars, but only give what appears the reſult 
of the evidence on both ſides, I cannot be ſaid, in any reſpec, to 
interfere with the departments of ſuch critics as Mill and Wetſtein. 
The little which occurs here ought, on the contrary, to ſerve as a 
{pur to the learned reader, to the more aſſiduous ſtudy of this im- 
portant branch of ſacred literature. In like manner, variations of 
conſequence, affecting the ſenſe, in verſions of ſuch venerable anti- 
quity as the Syriac and the Vulgate, though not accompanied with 
correſpondent readings in any Greek copies, are not often paſſed over 
unobſerved. In all dubious caſes, I give my reaſon for the reading pre- 
ferred in this tranſlation, whether it be the common reading or not; 
and, after mentioning the other, with what may be urged 1 in its * 
vour, leave the reader to his choice. 


§ 11. Tux other, and the principal end of theſe notes, is to aſſign 
the reaſons for the way wherein the words or ſentences of the original 
are rendered in this tranſlation. As it would have been improper, 
becauſe unneceſſary, to give a reaſon for the manner wherein every 
word, or even ſentence, is tranſlated, I ſhall here mention the parti- 
cular caſes in which it has been judged expedient to offer ſomething 
in the notes in vindication of the verſion. The firſt is, when the 
rendering given to the words does not coincide in meaning with that 
of the common verſion, Where the difference is manifeſtly and only 
in expreſſion, to make remarks muſt generally appear ſuperfluous ; 
the matter ought to be left to the taſte and diſcernment of the reader. 
To attempt a defence of every alteration of this kind, would both 
extend the notes to an unmeaſurable length, and render them, for 


the moſt part, very inſignificant, 


But, 
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But, ſecondly, there are a few inſtances wherein all the difference 
in the verſion, may, in fact, be merely verbal, though not mani- 
feſtly ſo; and therefore as, to the generality of readers, they will 
at firſt appear to affect the ſenſe, it may be of conſequence to take 
notice of them. The difference between ſound and ſenſe, the words 
and the meaning, though clearly founded in the nature of things, is 
not always ſo obvious as we ſhould imagine. That, in language, 
the connection between the ſign and the thing ſignified, is merely 
artificial, cannot admit a queſtion. Yet, the tendency of the mind, 
when mnch habituated to particular ſounds, as the ſigns of certain 
conceptions, is to put both on the footing of things naturally con- 
nected. In conſequence of this, a difference only in expreſſion may 
appear to alter the ſentiment, or, at leaſt, very much to enervate 
and obſcure it. For this reaſon, in a few caſes, wherein the 
change made on the place is, in effect, merely verbal, I have, 
to obviate miſtakes, and to ſhow that, in alterations even of this 
kind, I have been determined by reaſons which appear to me weighty, 
attempted a brief illuſtration in the notes. 


Thirdly, in certain caſes, wherein there is no difference between 
the common tranſlation and the preſent, either in thought or in ex- 
preſſion, but wherein both differ from that of other reſpeQable inter- 
preters, or wherein the common verſion has been combated by 
learned critics, I have aſſigned my reaſons for concurring with the 
Engliſh tranſlators, and for not being determined by ſuch criticiſms, 
though ingenious, and though ſupported by writers of character. 
This is the more neceſſary, as there has been, of late, both abroad 
and at home, a profuſion of criticiſms on the ſacred text; and many 
new verſions have been attempted, eſpecially in France and England. 
As theſe muſt be ſuppoſed to have had ſome influence on critical 
readers, it would have been improper to overlook. entirely their re- 


marks. 
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marks. Such, therefore, as ſeem to be of moment, and have come 
to my knowledge, or occurred to my memory, I have occaſionally 
taken notice of. This I have done, with a view ſometimes to con- 
firm their reaſoning, ſometimes to confute it, or, at leaſt, to ſhow 
that it is not fo deciſive as a ſanguine philologiſt (for even philo- 
logiſts are ſometimes ſanguine in deciding) is apt to imagine. In 
this article, the learned reader will find many omiſſions, ariſing 
partly from forgetfulneſs, and partly from the different judgments 
which are inevitably formed, by different perſons, concerning the 
importance of particular criticiſms, When the deciſion of any 
point may be ſaid to depend, in whole or in part, on what has 
been diſcuſſed in the Preliminary Diſſertations, I always, to avoid re- 
petitions, refer to the paragraph or paragraphs of the Diſſertation, 
where ſuch a diſcuſſion is to be found. 


$ 12. ANOTHER purpoſe for which I have ſometimes employed 
the notes, is the explanation of a name or word which, though from 


ſcriptural uſe it be familiar to our ears, has little currency in conver- 


ſation, becauſe rarely or never applied to any common ſubject. Of 
this kind are the words Farable, publican, ſcribe, of which I have 
attempted an explanation in the notes: add to theſe all the terms 
which, though current 1n converſation, have ſomething peculiar in 


their ſcriptural application, I have generally avoided employing 


words in meanings which they never bear in ordinary uſe. As it is 
from the prevailing uſe that words, as ſigns, may be ſaid to originate, 


and by it that their import is aſcertained, ſuch peculiarities rarely fait 


to create ſome obſcurity. There are, nevertheleſs, inſtances in all 
languages, in which, on certain ſubjects (for religion is not ſingular 
in this), common terins have ſomething peculiar in their application, 
In ſuch caſes, we cannot avoid the peculiarity of meaning, without 


8 having 
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having recourſe to circumlocution, or ſuch other expedients as would 
injure the ſimplicity of the expreſſion, and give the appearance of 
affectation to the language. When, therefore, I have thought it 
neceſſary to employ ſuch words, I have endeavoured to aſcertain the 
ſcriptural acceptation in the notes; or, if the explanation has been 
anticipated in theſe Diſſertations, I have referred to the place. Of 
ſuch peculiarities, which are far from being numerous 1n this verſion, 
the following will ſerve as examples, 


The firſt ſhall be the word /awyer, which I have, after the old 


tranſlators, retained as the verſion of vopuro; ; not that it entirely an- 
ſwers in the Goſpel to the Engliſh uſe, but becauſe it has what I 
may call an analogical propriety, and bears nearly the ſame relation 
to their word vouo;, that the word /awwyer bears to our word lav. 
The deviation from common uſe is at moſt not greater than that of 
the words pa!ron and client in the tranſlation of any Roman hiſtorian. 
Some, indeed, have choſen to render vie ſcribe, and others, for 
the ſame reaſon, to render yozpuaxrev; lawyer, becauſe in one in- 
ſtance, a perſon called yours in one Golpel '*, is named in an- 


other“ yeawpurevs, But this argument is not concluſive. on- 


than, David's uncle, we are told“, was a counſellor, a wiſe man, 
and a ſcribe, Can we infer from this, that theſe are ſynonymous 
words? The contrary, I think, may be concluded with much greater 
reaſon. If then, Jonathan had been called by one hiſtorian barely 
a counſellor, and by another barely a /cribe, it would not have been 
juſt to infer that coun/ellor and ſcribe, though both, in this inſtance, 
applicable to the ſame perſon, are words of the ſame import. Yet 
the argument is no better in the preſent caſe. That there is, how- 
ever, an affinity in their ſigniſications can hardly be doubted, as both 
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belonged to the literary profeſſion, which was not very extenſive 
among the Jews. But that they are not entirely coincident, may be 


inferred from a paſſage in Luke“, where we are informed that our 


Lord, after ſeverely cenſuring the practices of the Scribes, youpperuc, 
and Pharilees, is addreſſed in this manner by one of the vous, who 
happened to be preſent, Maſter, thus ſaying, thou reproacheſt us alſo. 
That the reproach extended to them he infers from the thing ſaid, 
thus ſaying, but there had been no. occaſion for inference, if they 
had been addreſſed by their common appellation, and if /cribe and 
lawyer had meant the ſame thing. Neither, in that caſe, could he 
have ſaid ws alſo, that is, ws as well as thoſe whom thou haſt named, 
the Scribes and Phariſees. Our Lord's reply makes it, if poſſible, 
ſtil more evident, that though what he had ſaid did indeed com- 
prehend them, the title which he had uſed did not neceſlarily imply 
ſo much. Wo unto YOU ALSO, ye lawyers, KAI TMIN Tois vorunors 
wa „ which could not have been ſo expreſſed, if the denunciation 
immediately preceding had been addreſſed to them by name. Others 
think vourog equivalent to vouodidarxancc, rendering both Doctor of 


the law. But as we have not ſufficient evidence that there 1s in theſe 


a perfect coincidence in meaning, and as they are differently ren- 


dered in the Syriac verſion, it is better to preſerve the diſtinction 
which the original makes, at leaſt in the names. 
Another example of a ſmall deviation from familiar language, is 


in the word /inner, which, in common uſe, is applicable to every 


rational being not morally perfect, but frequently in Scripture de- 


notes a perſon of a profligate life. Now as the frequency of this 


application, and the nature of the occurrences, remove all doubt as 


to the meaning, it may be conſidered as one of thoſe Hebrew idioms, 
which it is proper in a tranſlator to preſerve, Neither d/ert nar 
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wilderneſs exactly correſponds to tgypo; in the New Teſtament ; but 
they are near enough to anſwer the purpoſe better than a periphraſis. 
The like may be ſaid of neighbour, which, in familiar language, is 
never uſed with ſo great latitude as in holy writ. And in general, 
when words in ſcriptural uſe are accompanied with perſpicuity, they 
ought to be preferred to words in greater currency, which are not 
uſed in the common tranſlation j and that even though the import of 
theſe more familiar words ſhould be ſufficiently appoſite. It is for 
this reaſon alone, that, in relation to human characters, we ſhould 
reckon it more ſuitable to the language of the Spirit, to ſay righteous 
than virtuous, jz/ than honeſt, 


$ 13. Tux only other uſe I have made of the notes, and that but 
ſeldom, is to remark paſlingly what may ſerve either to illuſtrate the 
character of the ſtyle of thoſe writings, or to diſplay the ſpirit which 
everywhere animates them : for in theſe we diſcover the intrinſic 
evidences they carry of a divine original. This has induced me 
ſometimes to take notice alſo of the moral leſſons to which ſome 


things naturally lead the attention of the ſerious reader. There is 
not on this ground the ſame hazard, as on the ſpeculative queſtions 


of ſchool-divinity, of rouſing even among Chriſtians a whole hoſt of 
opponents, or ſtirring up unedifying and undeterminable diſputes. 
Practical obſervations, though too little minded, are hardly ever con- 
troverted. Beſides, they are not of that kind of queſtions which 
genders ſtrife, but are moſt evidently of that which miniſters godly 
edifying. On this article ſome will think that I have been too 
ſparing. But, in my judgment, it 1s only in very particular caſes, 
that the introduction of ſuch hints is pertinent in a ſcholiaſt. When 
the ſcope of the text is manifeſtly practical, it is enough that we 
attend to the ſacred authors. To enforce what they ſay by obtruding 
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on the reader remarks to the ſame purpoſe, might appear a ſuper- 
fuous, or even officious, interruption, The effect is fully as bad 
when the obſervation, however good in itſelf, appears far-fetched : 


for the beſt things do not anſwer out of place. Perhaps the leaſt 


exceptionable account that can be given of ſuch remarks as are at 


once pertinent and efficacious, is, that they ariſe naturally, though 
not obviouſly, out of the ſubject. 


y 14. To conclude; as I do not think it the beſt way of giving 
an impartial hearing to the ſacred authors, to interrupt the reading 
of them every moment, for the ſake of conſulting either the gloſſes 
or the annotations of expoſitors, I have avoided offering any tempta- 
tion to this practice, having placed the notes at the end. When a 
portion of Scripture, ſuch as one of the ſections of this verſion, is in- 
tended to be read, it 1s better to read it to an end without interrup- 
tion. The ſcope of the whole is in this way more clearly perceived, 
as well as the connection of the parts. Whereas, when the reader 
finds the text and the notes on the ſame page, and under his eye at 
once, the latter tend, too evidently, to awake his curioſity, and, 
before he has proceeded in the former far enough to have a diſtinct 
view of the ſcope of the paſſage, to call off his attention; but when 
they are ſeparated, as in this work, it may be ſuppoſed, that a reader 
will finiſh at leaſt a paragraph, before he turn over to a diſtant part 
of the book. This method gives this advantage even to the notes, 
17 judicious, that as the argument there uſed in favour of a parti- 
cular reading, or of a particular rendering of a ſentence, is often 
drawn from the ſcope and connection of the place, he will be bet- 
ter qualified to judge of the juſtneſs of the criticiſm. It ought al- 
ways to be remembered that an acquaintance with the text is the 
principal object. Recourſe to the notes may be had only occaſion- 
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ally, as a man, when he meets with ſome difficulty, and is at a loſs 
how to determine, recurs to'the judgment of a friend. For the ſame 
reaſon I have alſo avoided inſerting any marks in the text referring 
to them. The reference 1s ſufficiently aſcertained in the notes 
themſelves, by the common marks of chapter and verſe. 


THE END OF THE PRELIMINARY DISSERTATIONS, 
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